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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  present  work  has  been  twofold  : 
first,  to  lay  before  the  Natnralist  a complete  view  of  the  organi- 
zation and  physiological  relations  of  every  class  of  living  beings ; 
and  secondly,  to  offer  to  the  Anatomical  Student  a succinct 
account  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  vital  organs 
tlirough  all  the  modifications  they  present  in  the  long  series  of 
the  animal  creation. 

Such  were  the  intentions  of  the  Author,  as  announced  at  the 
commencement  of  his  undertaking ; and  the  reception  the  first 
edition  received  at  the  hands  of  the  pubhc  has  been  such  as  to 
afford  gratifying  proof  that  his  efforts  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
the  cultivators  of  a science  the  importance  of  which  is  becoming 
every  day  more  conspicuous  have  not  been  unsuccessful. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  edition,  however,  great 
and  important  advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowledge : many 
and  earnest  have  been  the  labourers  in  this  enticing  field,  and 
proportionately  encouraging  have  been  the  resxdts.  The  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  Professor  Owen,  conspicuous  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  science,  has,  by  his  invaluable  analysis  of  the 
vertebrate  skeleton,  not  only  re-modelled  the  nomenclature  of  the 
osteologist,  but  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Geological  Student  a 
light  wherewith  to  guide  his  steps  amid  the  darkness  of  departed 
worlds.  The  improvements  in  our  microscopes,  and  the  zeal  of 
our  microscopists,  have  much  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  In- 
fusorial organisms.  The  researches  of  Van  Beneden  and  Siebold 
relative  to  the  embryogeny  of  parasitic  worms  open  before  us  a 
new  field  of  research;  while  the  observations  of  Steenstrup, 
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DalyeU,  and  Agassiz,  on  the  alternation  of  generations”  among 
the  Hydriform  Polyps  and  Acalephse,  promise  resxalts  of  the 
utmost  interest  to  the  Naturalist. 

The  discoveries  of  Milne-Edwards  have  importantly  increased 
om’  information  concerning  the  organization  of  the  MoUusca  as 
■well  as  of  the  Alcyonoid  Polyps ; and  those  of  Muller,  revealing 
the  metamorphoses  of  the  Echinodermata,  add  new  lustre  to  a 
name  already  so  distinguished  in  science. 

To  particularize  our  own  countrymen  and  feUow-labourers 
whose  names  give  value  to  the  follo'wing  pages  would  be  an  in- 
vidious task ; suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Author  has  endeavoured, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  to  keep  pace  with  their  diligence  and 
onward  progress,  so  as  adequately  to  record  and  acknowledge 
their  contributions  to  the  general  stock  of  scientific  lore. 

To  Mr.  Van  Voorst,  the  liberal  Publisher  of  the  present 
volume,  the  Author  cannot  but  offer  his  best  thanks ; the  nu- 
merous and  costly  illusti'ations  that  adorn  the  work  speak  for 
themselves,  while  his  endeavom’s  to  publish  it  at  a price  placing 
it  -within  the  reach  of  every  student  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  exten- 
sively appreciated. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 


The  short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the  preceding  preface 
was  written  affords  additional  evidence  of  the  increasing  useful- 
ness of  this  work.  Encouraged  by  such  success^  the  Author,  in 
revising  the  present  edition,  has  supplied  sundry  omissions,  and 
added  such  new  observations  as  the  onward  progress  of  ana- 
tomical science  seemed  to  require.  Important  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Animal  Series  have  likewise  been  introduced, 
among  which  may  be  pointed  out  the  complete  separation  of  the 
Protozoa  from  the  Ciliated  Infusoria,  the  introduction  and 
redistribution  of  the  class  Helminthozoa,  the  transference  of 
the  classes  Rotifera  and  Cirrhopoda  into  close  proximity  with 
the  Crustacea,  to  which  they  are  related  in  many  particulars  of 
their  economy,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Polyzoa  as  legiti- 
mate members  of  the  Molluscous  division  of  Creation.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  Author  has  been  careful  to  avoid  un- 
necessary changes  in  zoological  classification,  from  a conviction 
that  they  are  rather  calculated  to  embarrass  than  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  student  of  Comparative  Anatomy. 
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A GENERAL  OUTLINE 


OF 

THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  CLASSIFICATION. 

(1.)  Fkom  the  earliest  periods  to  the  present  time,  the  great  desi- 
deratum in  Zoology  has  been  the  establishment  of  some  fundamental 
system  of  arrangement  which,  being  universal  in  its  application,  should 
distribute  the  countless  beings  surroimding  us  into  natural  groups  or 
diHsions,  such  as  naight  be  subdivided  into  classes,  orders,  and  genera, 
by  obvious  differences  of  structure  in  the  tribes  composing  them,  and 
thus  enable  the  Zoologist  at  once  to  indicate  the  position  which  any 
unknoTVTi  animal  ought  to  occupy  in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  its 
relations  with  other  creatures. 

(2.)  Aristotle,  the  father  of  our  science,  was  the  first  who  attempted 
a scientific  division  of  the  animal  world  The  outlines  of  his  system 
were  rude  in  proportion  to  the  necessarily  limited  knowledge  at  his 
disposal,  although  his  efibrts  were  gigantic,  and  still  excite  our  warmest 
admiration.  This  acute  observer  admitted  but  two  great  sections,  in 
one  or  other  of  which  all  knusvn  beings  were  included, — the  highest 
comprehending  creatures  possessed  of  blood  (i.  e.  red  blood),  corre- 
sponding to  the  VEErEBRATA.  of  modem  authors ; the  lowest  embracing 
animals  which  in  his  view  were  exsangueous,  or  provided  with  a colour- 
less fluid  instead  of  blood,  and  corresponding  to  the  Inveetebrata  of 
more  recent  zoologists  t. 

(3.)  Linnaeus,  like  Aristotle,  selected  the  circulatory  system  as  the 

* Historia  Animalium. 

t npos  dk  TOVTois  TO.  fikv  evaifia  Tvyxuvei  ovra,  oiov  avOpiOTros  Kai  ittttos  kui 
irav0’  oaa  r)  dnoSa  kari  reXea  ovra  f)  rerparroSa,  rd  8’  dvaipa,  oiov  peXirra  Kai 
o<l>r)^  Kai  TiHv  OaXarriiov  <jr)iria  xai  Kapa^os  Kai  TrdvO’  ova  TrXetoiis  rroSas  exei 
rerrdpaiv. — Ilfipl  Zuia  'laropiov,  Ke^.  A. 
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foundation  of  his  arrangement*,  dividing  the  animal  creation  into  three 
great  sections,  characterized  as  follows : — 

I.  Animals  possessed  of  warm  red  blood,  and  provided  with  a heart 
containing  four  compartments,  viz.  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles. 
Such  are  the  Mammalia  and  Birds. 

II.  Animals  with  cold  red  blood,  their  heart  consisting  of  but  one 
auiicle  and  one  ventricle,  as  he  believed  to  be  the  case  in  Beptiles  and 
Fishes. 

III.  Animals  possessed  of  cold  white  sanies  instead  of  blood,  having 
a heart  consisting  of  a single  cavity,  which  he  designates  an  auricle ; 
under  this  head  he  includes  lnsects  and  aU  other  invertebrate  animals, 
to  wliich  latter  he  gives  the  general  name  of  Vermes,  Worms. 

We  shall  not  in  this  place  comment  upon  the  want  of  anatomical 
knowledge  conspicuous  in  the  above  definitions,  or  the  insufiicient  data 
afforded  by  them  for  the  purposes  of  Zoology.  The  apparatus  of  cir- 
culation, being  a system  of  secondary  importance  in  the  animal  economy, 
was  soon  found  to  be  too  variable  in  its  arrangement  to  warrant  its 
being  made  the  basis  of  zoological  classification,  and  a more  permanent 
criterion  was  eagerly  sought  after  to  supply  its  place. 

(4.)  Among  the  most  earnest  in  this  search  was  our  distinguished 
countryman  John  Hunter,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained 
from  the  adoption  of  any  one  system,  seems  to  have  tried  all  the  more 
vital  organs,  tabulating  the  different  groups  of  animals  in  accordance 
with  the  structure  of  their  apparatus  of  digestion,  of  their  hearts,  of 
their  organs  of  respiration,  of  their  generative  organs,  and  of  their 
nervous  system,  balancing  the  relative  importance  of  each,  and  sketch- 
ing out  with  a master  hand  the  outlines  of  that  arrangement  since 
adopted  as  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory  t- 

The  result  of  the  labours  of  this  illustrious  man  cannot  but  be  of 
deep  interest  to  the  zoological  student,  and  accordingly  an  epitome  of 
his  ideas  upon  the  present  subject  is  here  concisely  given. 

The  apparatus  of  digestion  appears  to  be  among  the  least  efiicient 
for  the  purpose  of  a natural  division ; as  the  separation  of  animals  into 
such  as  have  a simple  digestive  cavity,  receiving  and  expelling  its 
contents  by  the  same  orifice,  and  such  as  have  an  aperture  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  distinct  from  that  by 
which  food  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  by  no  means  of  practical 
utility,  although  this  circumstance,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  has 
been  much  insisted  upon. 

Hunter’s  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  conformity  with  the 
structure  of  the  heart  was  a great  improvement  upon  that  of  Linuums. 

* Systema  Nnturaj.  Vindobona!,  1707.  1 3th  edition. 

t Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London, 
A'ol.  iii.  part  i.  183.'). 
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founded  upon  the  same  basis.  He  ai’ranges  in  this  manner  all  animals 
in  five  groups. 

I.  Creatm’os  whose  hearts  are  divided  into  four  cavities — Mammalia 
and  Birds. 

II.  Those  having  a heart  consisting  of  three  cavities — JReptiles  and 
Amphibia*. 

III.  Animals  possessing  a heart  with  two  cavities — Fishes  and  most 
Mollusca. 

IV.  Auimnls  whose  heart  consists  of  a single  cavity — Articulated 
Animals. 

V.  Creatures  in  which  the  functions  both  of  stomach  and  heart  are 
performed  by  the  same  organ,  as  in  Medusce. 

We  shall  pass  over  Hunter’s  sketches  of  arrangements  founded  on 
the  respiratory  and  reproductive  organs,  as  offering  little  that  is  satis- 
factory; but  the  researches  of  this  profound  physiologist  upon  the 
employment  of  the  nervous  system  for  the  purpose  of  zoological  distri- 
bution did  much  to  inaugurate  a more  natural  method  of  classification, 
afterwards  carried  out  with  important  results. 

(5.)  The  appearance  of  the  “ Animal  Kingdom  distributed  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  organization,”  of  Cuvier,  formed  a new  and  important 
era  in  Zoology.  In  this  we  find  all  creatxu'es  arranged  in  foruf  great 
divisions,  Yeetebeata,  Mollusca,  Aeticulata,  and  Eadiata.  These 
divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  named  from  the  external 
appearance  of  the  creatures  composing  them;  nevertheless  the  three 
first  are  defined  by  characters  exclusively  di-awn  from  their  internal 
organization,  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  being  essentially 
the  primary  character  of  distinction,  and  have  been  found  to  be  strictly 
natural ; whilst  the  last  division,  characterized  by  the  appellation  of 
Eadiata,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  structure  of  the  nervous  system 
has  been  allowed  to  give  place  in  importance  to  other  characters  of 
secondarj’-  weight,  obviously  embraces  creatures  of  very  dissimilar  and 
incongruous  formation. 

(6.)  The  Yeetebeata  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  in- 
ternal nervous  centre  or  axis,  composed  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
which  is  enclosed  in  an  osseous  or  cartilaginous  case,  and  placed  in  the 
median  plane  of  the  body,  giving  off  symmetrical  neiwes,  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  aU  parts  of  the  system.  This  general  definition  indicates 
a large  division  of  the  animal  world,  which,  by  secondary  characters 
drawn  from  the  structure  of  their  organs  of  respiration  and  cu’culation, 
is  separable  into  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes. 

(7.)  The  Mollusca  have  a nervous  system  constnictcd  upon  a very 
different  type,  and  do  not  possess  any  vertebral  column  or  articulated 

* For  the  important  discovery  that  the  heart  of  the  Amphibia  is  divided  into  three 
cavities,  instead  of  being  composed  of  a single  auricle  and  ventricle,  wo  are  indebted 
to  Professor  Owen  {vide  Zool.  Trans,  vol.  i.). 
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skeleton.  The  nervous  centres  consist  of  several  detached  masses 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  •without  regularity  of  distribution 
or  symmetrical  arrangement ; and  the  entire  group  is  obviously  natural, 
although  Cu'vier  has  ranged  in  it  some  creatures  which,  in  the  structure 
of  theii'  nervous  system,  differ  essentially  from  those  comprised  in  his 
O'wn  definition. 

(8.)  The  class  of  Auticuxated  Animals  is  like’wise  well  characterized 
by  the  nervous  system,  which,  in  aU  the  members  of  it,  is  composed  of 
a double  series  of  ganglia  or  masses  of  neurine,  arranged  in  two  parallel 
lines  along  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  body,  united  by  communicating 
cords,  and  from  which  nerves  are  given  off  to  the  different  segments  of 
which  the  body  consists. 

(9.)  The  fourth  di-vision  of  Cu-vier,  namely  that  of  Zoophytes  or 
Radiated  Animals,  is  confessedly  made  up  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
materials,  comprising  creatures  differing  in  too  many  important  points 
to  admit  of  their  being  associated  in  the  same  group ; and  the  efforts  of 
subsequent  zoologists  have  been  mainly  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  something  like  order  in  this  chaotic  assemblage. 

(10.)  The  evident  relation  which  the  perfection  of  the  nervous  .system 
bears  to  that  of  animal  structure,  and  the  success  of  Cuvier  in  selecting 
this  as  the  great  point  of  distinction  in  the  establishment  of  the  higher 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  necessarily  led  succeeding  naturalists 
still  to  have  recourse  to  this  important  part  of  the  economy  in  making 
a further  subdi-vision  of  the  Eadiata  of  Cu'vier.  In  some  of  the  radiated 
forms,  indeed,  nervous  filaments  are  distinctly  -visible,  and  such  are 
among  the  more  perfectly  organized  of  the  group ; these,  therefore,  have 
been  classed  by  themselves,  and  designated  by  Professor  Owen  the 
Nematoneuhose*  di-vision  of  the  animal  world;  while  those  which  arc 
apparently  -without  the  least  trace  of  distinct  nervous  matter  have  been 
formed  by  Mr.  Macleay  into  a group  by  themselves,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  denomination  of  AcniTAf. 

(11.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nervous  matter  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  very  essence  or  being  of  aU  creatures,  -with  which  their 
sensations,  volition,  and  capability  of  action  are  inseparably  connected ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  it  is  a legitimate  inference  that  the  capacities 
and  powers  of  the  several  tribes  are  in  immediate  relation  -with  the  de- 
velopment and  perfection  of  this  supreme  part  of  their  organization, 
and  their  entire  structure  must  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  wliich  they  possess.  The  nature  of  the  limbs  and 
external  members,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  certain  senses,  the 
capability  of  locomotion,  and  the  means  of  procuring  food  must  be  in 
strict  correspondence  with  the  powers  centered  in  the  nervous  masses  of 
the  body,  or  in  that  arrangement  of  nervous  particles  which  represents 
or  replaces  them. 

* v>7/«a,  a (hrend ; veDpoi',  a norre.  t aprir. ; vpij’ii),  to  discern. 
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(12.)  Granting  the  accuracy  of  the  above  view,  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
exactly  acquainted  -with  the  structure  and  elaboration  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  in  any  animal,  we  might  to  a great  extent  predicate  the 
most  important  points  in  its  economy,  and  form  a tolerably  correct 
estimate  of  its  powers  and  general  confonnation.  But,  unfortunately, 
such  knowledge  is  not  always  at  our  disposal : in  the  lower  forms  of 
the  animal  world  especially,  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  such  a guide ; and  it  will  probably  be  long  ere  our  improved 
means  of  research  permit  us  to  apply  to  practice  the  views  which 
Physiology  would  lead  us  to  adopt.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  oiu 
intention  in  the  present  work  to  enter  the  arena  of  discussion  relative  to 
the  juxtaposition  or  precedence  in  the  scale  of  animal  existence  which 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  any  particular  group  as  defined  by  modern 
zoologists.  The  classification  employed  in  the  following  pages  is  simjfiy 
adopted  as  being  the  most  convenient  for  our  present  object ; we  shall 
therefore  arrange  our  studies  in  accordance  with  the  following  sequence. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PEOTOZOA*. 

(13.)  RmzopoDAt. — On  carefully  examining  the  contents  of  a marine 
aquarium,  or  a glass  vessel  casually  filled  with  sea- water,  the  micro- 
scopic observer  will  not  imfrequently  perceive,  adherent  to  the  sides, 
numerous  beings  which,  from  their  minute  size  and  transparency,  have 
until  a very  recent  period  entirely  escaped  notice,  although  the  part 
they  are  destined  to  play  in  the  economy  of  this  world  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  The  body  of  one  of  these  remarkable  organisms  (fig.  1,  i) 
consists  of  a minute  spherical  vesicle,  something  resembling  a globular 
flask  provided  ■with  a short  narrow  neck,  filled  with  a fawn-coloured 
glutinous  substance  containing  numerous  minute  granules,  and  ajjj^a- 
rently  unprovided  with  any  external  appendages.  On  placing  one  of  these 
creatnres,  however,  in  a glass  of  sea-water  (its  native  element),  it  is  found 
in  the  course  of  a few  hours  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  ves- 
sel by  means  of  numerous  long  ramified  filaments  of  hyaline  transparency, 
which  soon  begin  to  reveal  their  office  to  bo  that  of  a locomotive  appa- 

* TrpwTos,  first;  animal. 

t Vtde  D’Orbigny,  Diet.  Univers.  d’Hist.  Nat.  1845,  v.,  and  Foraminiferes  Possiles, 
1846 : Ehrenberg,  Berlin  Trans.  1838  and  1839,  or  Weaver’s  abstract,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  1841,  vii.  pp.  296,  374:  Dujardin,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  1835,  iv.  & v. : Clark,  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.  1849,  iii.  380 ; 1850,  v.  161:  Williamson,  Trans.  Micr.  Soc.  ii.  and  Micr 
Journal,  i. ; Carpenter,  Trans.  Oeol.  Soc.  1849,  and  PLil.  Trans.  1856 : Ciu-ter,  Ann" 
Nat.  Hist.  1852,  x. 
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ratus,  by  whose  aid  the  animal  can  transport  itself  from  place  to  place, 
bnt  with  such  extreme  slowness  that  its  movements  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  locomotive  filaments  thus  displayed  are  perceptible  by  the  ' 
naked  eye,  their  length  beiag,  when  fully  extended,  four  or  five  timpti 
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1.  Gromia  oviformiSi  with  the  rhiziform  tentacles  displayed. 

2.  Filaments  fused  together  into  a kind  of  network. 

the  transverse  diameter  of  the  body  j still  they  exhibit  in  their  interior 
no  appearance  of  organization,  but  resemble  so  many  threads  of  molten 
glass.  "When  protruded,  each  of  these  filaments,  at  first  simple  and  of 
equable  diameter  through  its  entire  length,  soon  begins  to  elongate  itself 
in  a very  mysterious  manner,  moving  in  different  directions,  as  though 
seeking  some  basis  of  support.  As  the  elongation  of  the  filament  con- 
tinues, apparently  owing  to  a constant  mfiux  of  new  material  into  its 
substance,  it  is  seen  to  give  off  here  and  there  secondary  branches, 
which,  in  turn  dividing  dichotomorisly,  give  to  the  whole  structure  the 
root-like  ai?pcarance  represented  in  the  figure.  Tlie  retraction  of  these 
singular  organs  is  accomplished  by  a sort  of  inversion  of  the  above  pro- 
cess, each  filament  shrinking  as  it  were  into  itself  until  it  totally  disap- 
pears. Tlic  most  remarkable  circiunstance,  however,  observable  in  the 
economy  of  these  creatures  is,  that  the  protnidcd  filaments  are  able  to 
coalesce  and,  as  it  wore,  to  become  fused  together,  forming  a gela- 
tinous network  that  spreads  out  in  all  directions  (fig.  1,  2). 
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Fig.  2. 


(14.)  When  a Ilhizopod,  having  all  its  filaments  thus  extended, 
uashes  to  advance  in  any  given  direction,  those  threads  ■which  are 
directed  in  front  become  elongated,  and  those  placed  behind,  on  the 
contrary,  are  drawn  forward,  while  the  intermediate  move  so  as  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  each  change  of  position,  thus  evidently 
exhibiting  a consentaneity  of  action. 

(15.)  Internally  these  creatures  present  no  traces  of  any  special  nutri- 
tive apparatus ; neitherare  there  any  organs  appropriated  to  reproduction, 
their  multiplication  being  apparently  accomplished  either  by  gemmation 
or  by  simple  di-vLsion,  as  any  poi-tion  of  the  mass  separated  from  the  rest 
seems  capable  of  living  and  of  forming  a new  centre  of  organization. 

(16.)  The  delicate  body  of  Ch'omia,  above  described,  is  unprovided 
■ndth  anything  Like  a shell;  but  there  are  many  races  presenting  an 
organization  in  every  way  analogous  (such  as  the  Miliolce,  the  Gristel- 
larioe,  the  Vortidalce,  and  others),  that  possess  the  power  of  secreting 
shells  of  very  exquisite  texture,  many  of  which  form  extremely  beautiful 
objects  when  examined  under  the  microscope. 

(17.)  The  Foeamixifeea  constitute  a very  curious  and  remarkable 
group,  important  from  the  immense  num- 
bers in  which  they  occur  in  a fossil  state, 
and  interesting  from  the  peculiarities  of 
structure  whereby  they  are  distinguished. 

The  shells  of  these  singular  organisms 
(fig.  2)  are  divided  into  distinct  com- 
partments*, so  as  almost  exactly  to  re- 
semble in  their  form  the  camerated  shells 
of  the  Nautili,  Ammonites,  and  other 
highly-organized  moUusca.  Examined, 
however,  in  a living  state,  they  are 
found  to  belong  to  animals  of  a very 
different  tyq)e,  as  remarkable  for  the 
simplicity  of  their  organization  as  for 
their  elegance  and  delicacy.  The  shell, 
as  represented  in  the  figure,  consists  of 
numerous  chambers  divided  from  each 
other  by  calcareous  septa,  and  perfo- 
rated by  innumerable  minute  orifices, 
or  foramina,  from  which  circumstance 
is  derived  the  characteristic  name.  In- 
ternally these  chambers  are  entirely  filled 
■with  a homogeneous,  transparent,  glairy 
substance,  which,  being  soft  and  diffluent, 
like  the  arms  of  Oromia  described  above, 

* Whence  the  group  has  also  received  the  name  of  Polvtiialamia,  i.c.  inuny- 
cliambcred. 


1.  Nonionina,  exhibiting  pseudopodiu 

protruded  through  tlieforuniina  in 
the  walls  of  the  shell. 

2.  The  same  after  the  solution  of  the 

shell  in  weak  acid. 
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can  be  protruded  through  the  numerous  apertures  in  the  periphery  of 
the  shell  in  the  shape  of  long  contractile  filaments  {psevulopodia). 

(18.)  On  removing  the  delicate  calcareous  shell  by  the  assistance  of 
a "sveak  acid,  the  body  of  the  animal  denuded  of  its  covering  (fig.  2,  2) 
is  found  to  be  entirely  soft : that  portion  which  is  lodged  in  the  first 
compartment  of  the  shell  is  colourless  and  of  a crystalline  transparency ; 
but  in  each  of  the  succeeding  segments  there  may  be  detected  a granu- 
lar mass  of  a brownish  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  the  minute  silicious 
shells  of  Naviculce,  Bacillarice,  and  other  forms  of  Infusorial  organisms, 
the  remains  of  which  may  he  traced  nearly  as  far  as  the  umbilicus  of 
the  spiral. 

(19.)  The  pseudopodia  of  the  Foraminifera  probably  entangle  and 
lay  hold  of  the  minute  bodies  which  serve  as  food,  consisting  of  Diato- 
macete,  Desmidieae,  the  smaller  forms  of  Conferva,  &c.,  and  draw  these 
by  their  contraction  into  the  substance  of  the  animal,  mthin  which  they 
may  be  seen  through  the  transparent  shell.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
constantly  that  their  indigestible  residua  are  cast  forth  again,  for  they 
sometimes  accumulate  in  such  numbers  as  even  to  choke  up  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  cavity.  The  living  gelatinous  substance  is  occa- 
sionally seen  to  extend  itself  around  the  exterior  of  the  shell ; and 
pseudopodia  may  then  be  put  forth  from  this  extension  as  well  as  from 
the  ordinary  outlets. 

(20.)  The  Foraminifera  are  evidently  composite  fabrics  evolved  by  a 
process  of  continuous  gemmation,  each  gemma  remaining  in  connexion 
with  the  body  by  which  it  was  put  forth ; and  according  to  the  plan  on 
which  this  gemmation  takes  place  vdll  be  the  configuration  of  the 
shell.  Thus,  if  a bud  should  be  put  forth  from  one  of  these  creatures 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  its  body,  and  a second  shell  should  be 
formed  around  this  bud  in  continuity  with  the  fii-st,  and  this  process 
should  be  successionally  repeated,  a straight  rod-like  shell  will  be  pro- 
duced, having  many  chambers  communicating  with  each  other  by  the 
openings  that  originally  constituted  their  mouths,  the  mouth  of  the  last- 
formed  chamber  being  the  only  aperture  through  which  the  gelatinous 
body,  thus  composed  of  a number  of  segments  connected  by  pedicles  or 
stolons  of  the  same  material,  can  receive  a supply  of  food.  The  succes- 
sive segments  may  be  all  of  the  same  size,  or  nearly  so,  in  which  case 
the  entire  rod  will  approach  the  cylindrical  form,  or  resemble  a hne  of 
beads ; but  it  often  happens  that  each  segment  is  somewhat  lai^er  than 
the  preceding,  so  that  the  composite  shell  has  a conical  form,  the  apex 
of  the  cone  being  the  original  segment,  and  its  base  the  one  last  pro- 
duced. If  each  of  the  successively  formed  segments  instead  of  being 
developed  exactly  in  the  axis  of  its  predecessor  should  be  directed  a 
little  to  one  side,  it  is  obvious  that  a curved  instead  of  a straight  rod 
■will  be  the  result ; and  this  ciuvo  may  be  increased  imtil  it  become  a 
spiral.  The  character  of  this  spiinl  will  depelid  in  a gi-eat  degree  upon 
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the  enlargement  or  non-enlargement  of  the  successively  formed  cham- 
bers ; for  sometimes  it  opens  out  very  rapidly,  every  whorl  being  con- 
siderably broader  than  that  which  it  siuroimds,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  excess  of  the  size  of  each  segment  over  that  of  its  predecessor 
(fig.  2,  1) ; but  more  commonly  there  is  little  difference  between  the 
successive  segments  after  the  spiral  has  made  two  or  three  turns.  In 
many  genera  the  new  segments  are  added  in  concentric  rings,  each 
surrounding  its  predecessors,  so  as  to  form  flattened  disks  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a pin’s  head  to  that  of  a sixpence.  "When  such  disks 
are  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  they  are  seen  to  he  composed 
of  concentric  circles  of  cells  (fig.  3)  which  communicate  Avith  each 


Fig.  3. 


Structure  of  the  ealcareous  disk  of  an  Orbitolite : — a,  the  central  cell ; b,  circumambient  cell ; 
c,  c,  concentric  zones ; d,  d,  annular  passages  of  the  outermost  zone.  The  same  parts  are  shown 
by  a vertical  section  passing  in  a radial  direction  at  e,  e ; and  skf,f,  following  the  course  of  one 
of  the  zones. 

other  by  means  of  lateral  passages,  and  which  in  the  living  state  arc 
each  of  them  filled  by  the  sarcode  whereof  the  living  portion  of  the 
animal  consists.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
radial  extensions  of  the  outermost  zone  issue  forth  as  pseudopodia  from 
the  marginal  pores,  and  that  they  search  for  and  draw  in  alimentary 
materials  in  the  same  manner  as  do  those  of  other  Foraminifera. 

(21.)  Where  the  growth  of  the  disk  takes  place  with  normal  regu- 
larity, it  is  probable  that  a complete  circular  zone  is  added  at  once.  When 
the  sarcode  body  has  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  its  enveloping  disk, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  its  pseudopodial  extensions  proceeding  from 
the  marginal  pores  coalesce,  so  as  to  form  a complete  annulus  of  sarcode 
round  the  margin  of  the  outermost  zone ; and  probably  it  is  by  a deposit 
of  calcareous  matter  in  the  surface  portion  of  this  annulus  that  the  new 
zone  of  shelly  substance  is  formed,  which  constitutes  the  walls  of  the 
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colls  and  i)assagcs  occupied  by  tlic  soft  sarcode  body.  Thus  we  find  this 
simple  type  of  organization  giving  origin  to  fabrics  of  by  no  mc*ans  mi- 
croscopic dimensions,  in  which,  however,  there  is  no  other  differentia- 
tion of  parts  than  that  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  shell,  every 
segment  and  every  stolon  (with  the  exception  of  the  two  forming  the 
nucleus  or  centre)  being,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a precise  repeti- 
tion of  every  other,  and  the  segments  of  the  nucleus  differing  from  the 
rest  in  nothing  but  their  form.  The  equality  of  the  endowments  of  each 
segment.is  shown  by  the  fact  (of  which  accident  has  frequently  furnished 
proof),  that  a small  portion  of  a disk  entirely  separated  from  the  re- 
mamder  will  not  only  continue  to  live,  but  ■will  so  increase  as  to  form  a 
new  disk,  the  loss  of  the  nucleus  not  appearing  to  be  of  the  slightest 
consequence  from  the  time  that  active  life  is  established  in  the  outer 
zones. 

(22.)  In  Faujasina  and  the  Nummulites,  apparently  the  most  highly 
organized  of  the  Foraminifera,  the  shell  is  of  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, bemg  permeated  by  a system  of  radiating  interseptal  canals  com- 
municating with  the  exterior. 

(23.)  For  the  folio-wing  observations  relative  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  Foraminifera  -we  are  indebted  to  Professor  klax  Schulze*. 

llemai'king  that  an  indi-ddual  of  the  genus  Triloculina  (D’Orbigny) 
had  become  stationary  for  several  days,  and  enveloped,  as  is  not  usual, 
in  a thin  layer  of  bro-wnish  shme.  Professor  klax  Schulze  t paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  it.  At  the  end  of  a few  days  after  it  had  become 
quiescent,  minute  spherical,  sharply  defined  granules  were  detached 
from  the  bro-wnish  slimy  envelope,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  the 
animal  was  surrounded  -with  about  forty  of  these  corpuscles,  which 
gradually  became  more  and  more  separated  from  it.  ADicroscopic  exa- 
mination proved  that  these  were  young  Foraminifera.  "When  -viewed 
by  transmitted  light,  they  presented  a pale-yello-wish-bro-wn  calcareous 
shell,  consistiug  of  a central  globular  portion  partly  surroimded  by  a 
closely- applied  tubular  part,  and  ha-ving  no  septum  in  the  interior.  In 
a short  time  the  young  animals  protruded  their  contractile  processes 
from  the  anterior  opening  of  the  shell  and  crawled  about  uj)on  the  glass. 
The  parts  of  the  body  contained  within  the  shell  could  be  examined  -with 
great  accuracy  imdcr  the  highest  magnifying  powers,  and  were  seen  to 
consist  of  a transparent,  very  finely  granular,  colourless  material,  of 
wliich  the  protnidcd  filaments  were  an  immediate  continuation.  From 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  young  Foraminifei-s  made  their 
appearance,  they  must  necessarily  quit  their  parent  in  a tolerably  per- 
fect condition. 

(24.)  ■\\Ticn  tho  calcareous  shcU  of  the  parent  animal  was  carefully 

* Miillcr’s  Arcliiv,  1850,  p.  103. 

t Professor  Max  Schulze,  Uober  den  Organismus  dor  Pol.vthalainien  (Foramini- 
feren).  Leipzig,  18,54. 
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broken  up,  it  was  found  to  contain  only  trifling  remains  of  a flnely 
granular  organic  substance,  wbich,  after  careful  and  continued  observa- 
tion, exhibited  no  trace  of  motion  such  as  is  often,  under  other  cu’cum- 
stances,  presented  in  separated  particles  of  the  animal  substance,  nor 
could  he  perceive  any  vestige  of  a young  one  in  process  of  development. 
The  almost  complete  absence  of  any  organic  contents  in  the  shell  of  an 
individual  which  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  previously  was  creeping 
about,  renders  it  probable  that  the  whole  (or,  at  any  rate,  part)  of  its  body 
had  been  transformed  into  young  ones. 

(25.)  It  is  astounding  to  reflect  upon  the  multitudes  of  these  micro- 
scopic sheUs  which  crowd  almost  every  sea-beach.  In  some  cases  at 
least  one-half  of  the  bulk  of  the  sand  seems  to  consist  of  these  elegant 
organisms.  Plancus  (Ariminensis,  De  Conchis  minus  notis)  counted 
6000  in  a single  oimce  of  sand  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic ; and 
D’Orbigny  estimated  that  an  ounce  of  sand  procured  from  the  Antilles 
contained  not  fewer  than  3,800,000  ! The  numbers  therefore  contained 
in  a square  yard  are  beyond  aU  human  calculation ; and  yet,  what  is 
that  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  sea-coast  in  aU  parts  of  the 
glohe  ? Probably  therefore  no  race  of  animals  is  more  numerically  im- 
portant than  that  we  are  now  considering.  Their  remains  constitute  a 
great  proportion  of  the  so-caUed  sand-banks  which  often  so  materially 
interfere  with  navigation  by  obstructing  the  entrance  to  bays  and 
straits,  or,  as  is  the  case  with  the  port  of  Alexandria,  blocking  up 
harbours.  They  enter  largely  into  the  formation  of  coral  islands,  and 
not  unfrequently  compose  extensive  geological  deposits.  One  solitary 
species  of  the  genus  Fusulina  has,  in  Russia,  given  rise  to  enormous 
beds  of  calcareous  sheUs.  The  cretaceous  formations  both  of  Prance 
and  England  contain  them  in  immense  quantities.  The  tertiary  strata 
abound  with  numerous  species;  and  the  very  stones  of  which  the 
largest  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  is  built  are  principaUy  composed  of 
shells  {Nummulites)  belonging  to  this  important  group.  The  tertiary 
basins  of  the  Gironde,  of  Austria  and  of  Italy,  and  more  especiaUy 
the  “ calcaires  grossiers”  of  the  vast  Parisian  basin,  are  in  some  parts 
so  fiUed  with  them,  that  58,000  have  been  counted  in  a cubic  inch,  or 
about  3,000,000,000  in  a cubic  yard — figures  that  may  wcU  spare  us 
further  calculation.  In  fact,  it  might  be  stated  without  exaggeration, 
that  the  city  of  Paris,  as  wcU  as  many  of  the  towns  and  viUages  in  the 
surroimding  departments,  are  almost  entirely  built  of  stones  that  seem 
to  be  mere  agglomerations  of  these  microscopic  sheUs. 

(26.)  The  substance  of  the  sheU  in  the  Poraminifera  varies  to  a 
certain  extent  in  accordance  with  its  mode  of  growth.  When  the 
calcareous  investment  is  made  up  of  segments  involving  each  other, 
it  is  of  a dense  texture,  resembling  porcelain.  When  the  segments 
alternate  without  a spire,  or  when  the  spiral  revolution  is  oblique,  the 
shcU  is  porous,  and  perforated,  more  especially  in  the  last-formed  com- 
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partmcnts,  by  numerous  apertures  through  which  the  pteudopodia  are 
protruded.  Wiien  the  segments  arc  all  placed  in  a straight  line,  or 
when  they  are  rolled  in  a spiral  upon  the  same  plane,  or  when  they  are 
alternate  and  the  shell  is  inequilateral,  their  texture  is  very  generally 
transparent  Idee  glass  *. 

(27.)  Nearly  related  to  the  Foraminifera,  or  at  least  apparently  be- 
longing to  the  same  general  type  of  structure,  are  the  Polycyglina,  an 
extensive  group  of  very  iuteresting  microscopic  bodies  possessing  great 
beauty  and  variety  of  form  and  structure.  These  are  minute  silicious 
sheUs,  which  appear,  from  the  recent  observations  of  Professor  Muller  t, 
to  contain  in  the  living  state  an  olive-brown  sarcode  extending  itself 
into  pseudopodial  prolongations  that  pass  through  the  large  apertures  by 
which  the  shells  are  perforated.  The  sarcode  does  not  seem  always  to 
fiU  the  shell,  but  only  its  upper  part  or  vaiUt,  and  to  be  very  regularly 
divided  into  four  lobes.  It  is  a peculiar  feature  in  these  Polycystina  that 
their  shells  are  often  prolonged  into  spines  or  other  projections,  which 
are  sometimes  arranged  in 
such  a manner  as  to  give  them 
a very  singular  aspect  (fig.  4). 

It  seems  probable  that  these 
creatures  are  at  the  present 
time  as  widely  diffused  as  the 
Foraminifera,  although,  from 
their  extreme  minuteness,  they 
have  not  been  so  often  recog-  JL 
nized.  They  were  first  disco-  id 
vered  by  Professor  Ehrenberg  ^ 
at  Cuxhaven,  on  the  North  1 
Sea ; they  were  afterwards  1 
found  by  him  in  collections 
made  in  the  Antarctic  seas; 
and  have  been  recently  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Bailey  as 
presenting  themselves  (with  Foraminifera  and  Diatomaceaj)  in  the  dc- 

* The  following  table  indicates  the  proportions  of  genera  and  species  of  Forauii- 
niferous  shells  which  have  been  met  with  in  various  geological  epochs ; — 


Carboniferous  scries  

1 genus, 

1 species; 

Jurassic  series 

4 genera, 

20  „ 

Cretaceous  scries 

30  „ 

2.50  „ 

Tertiary  series 

400  „ 

Now  existing  

08  „ 

9(X)  „ 

so  that  1031  species  of  these  minute  organisms  have  already  been  distinguished  by 
classical  naturalists. 

t nWe  Muller,  fiber  die  Thalassieollcn,  Polyeystincen  und  Aeantliomelren  des 
Mittelmeercs,  in  Monatsbcricht  dcr  Ivdnigl.  Akademie  der  Wissensehaflen  zu  Berlin, 
13  Nov.  1850. 


Pig.  4. 


1.  Podocj-stis  Schombnrgtii. 

2.  Ehoji^oeanium  omatnm. 
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posits  brought  up  by  tho  sounding-lead  from  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  depths  of  from  1000  to  2000  fathoms.  They  appear  to  have 
been  much  more  abundant,  however,  during  the  later  geological  periods, 
inasmuch  as  in  a single  deposit  in  Barbadoes,  Professor  Ehrenberg 
detected  no  fewer  than  282  forms  which  he  considers  to  be  specifically 
distinct. 

(28.)  Acrrs'OPHETS. — Among  the  most  interesting  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  these  simple  organisms  are  those  of  the  distinguished 
German  micrologist  KoUiker,  whose  researches  relative  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  Actinophrys  Sol*  are  calculated  to  clear  up  many  doubtful  points 
connected  with  the  physiological  history  of  numerous  allied  genera  of 
kindred  structure.  The  Actinophrys  (fig.  5,  1)  is  a minute  animalcule 


Fig.  5. 


Aclinophryt  Sol. — 1.  a,  the  cortex;  6,  nuclens  of  the  animalcule;  c,  homogeneous  basal  sub- 
stance ; d,  vacuoles ; e,  tentacular  iilamcnts.  2.  The  same,  less  magnified,  at  the  moment  of  feed- 
ing : — a-e,  as  above ; f,  an  infusorium  which  has  just  entered  the  substance  of  the  body,  while  the 
surrounding  filaments  enclose  it  on  all  sides.  3.  Another  specimen : — a-e,  as  in  fig.  1 ; y,  a Vau- 
eheria-spore  wholly  imbedded  in  the  cortical  substance,  the  opening  through  which  it  entered 
entirely  closed,  although  its  situation  is  indicated  by  a slight  depression ; y,  another  spore  already 
entering  the  nuclear  substance ; h,  an  infusorium  lying  in  a special  cavity ; i,  a spore  in  the  nuclear 
snbstanc<! ; fc,  half-digested  morsels ; I,  a swallowed  Lynceue ; m,  cicrementitious  matter  beginning 
its  exit  from  the  cortical  substance.  The  other  figures  represent  the  sarcode  highly  magnified. 

nearly  spherical  in  its  shape,  having  the  surfaee  of  its  body  covered  with 
closely-set  delicate  filaments,  the  length  of  which  frequently  exceeds 
the  diameter  of  the  creature.  It  does  not  present  a trace  of  mouth, 
stomach,  intestine,  or  anus,  but  consists  entirely  of  a perfectly  homo- 
geneous substance  of  soft  and  delicate  consistence.  Examined  imdcr 
a very  high  power,  the  whole  animalcule  appears  to  ho  made  up  of  a 
most  regular  and  delicate  tissue  of  round  or  polygonal  colls,  although 
on  closer  inspection  such  is  foimd  not  to  bo  really  the  true  structure. 
When  the  animal  is  tom  or  crushed,  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  entirely 
composed  of  a semifluid  material  {sarcode)  enclosing  vacuoles;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  the  supposed  cells  may  at  pleasure,  under  pressure, 

* Sicbold  and  Kdlliker’s  Zcitechr.  vol.  i.  p.  1!)8. 
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be  made  either  to  coalesce  into  larger  or  be  divided  into  smaller  canties 
presenting  in  aU  respects  the  character  of  the  normal  ones. 

The  filamentary  appendages  to  the  periphery  of  this  animalcule  are 
essentially  tentacular  organs,  composed  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
rest  of  the  body,  from  which  they  differ  only  in  never  having  vacuoles  i 
in  their  interior ; and  if  granules  are  to  be  detected  in  their  structure, 
these  are  very  few  in  number, 

(29.)  The  mode  in  which  the  Actinophrys  is  nourished  is  a subject 
of  the  highest  interest.  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  the  creature  has 
neither  mouth  nor  stomach,  yet  it  lives  upon  solid  nutriment  and  re-  i 
jects  such  parts  as  are  indigestible.  The  Actinophrys,  indeed,  feeds 
upon  Infusoria  of  aU  kinds,  on  the  lower  Algae,  such  as  the  Diatomaceae, 
and  even  on  minute  Cnistacea,  as  the  young  of  Lynceus,  Cyclops,  &c., 
which  it  accomplishes  in  the  following  manner : — When,  in  its  progress 
through  the  water,  it  comes  in  contact  with  fitting  food,  the  object, 
whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  nature,  as  soon  as  touched  by  one  of  the 
tentacular  filaments,  usually  becomes  adherent  thereunto.  The  fila- 
ment, with  prey  thus  attached,  then  slowly  shortens  itself,  dragging  ( 
the  object  seized  towards  its  devom-er, — aU  the  surrounding  filaments  ; 
bending  their  points  together,  so  that  the  captive  becomes  at  last  en- 
closed on  every  side  (fig.  5,  2,/). 

(30.)  That  the  tentacles,  however,  possess  some  other  power  than  that 
of  mere  prehension  appears  evident,  because  nearly  every  creature  of 
moderate  and  even  immoderate  size  which  strikes  against  them  is  at  once 
for  a time  rendered  immoveable.  Wlien  a Eotifer,  in  crossing  the  field 
with  velocity,  strikes  against  any  object,  the  rotatory  organ  is  often  seen 
at  once  to  suspend  its  operation,  more  particularly  shoidd  its  cilia  strike 
the  cilia  of  another  animalcule;  and  frequently  no  notice  whatever  is  taken 
of  the  shock ; not  so,  however,  with  the  victim  of  the  Actinophrys  Sol,  on 
the  instant  of  contact  with  whose  tentacles  it  appears  to  be  paralysed. 

In  some  cases  the  prisoner  is  held  for  some  seconds  on  the  exact 
spot  where  it  stnick,  and  then,  without  any  visible  means,  becomes 
attracted  towards  the  body  of  the  Actinophrys,  gliding  slowly  down  the 
tentacle  imtil  it  is  jammed  between  its  base  and  a neighbouring  one. 

In  other  instances,  instead  of  the  prisoner  bemg  arrested  on  or  near 
the  extremity  of  the  tentacle  on  which  it  strikes,  it  is  shot  down  to  the 
base  with  extreme  rapidity,  to  occupy  the  same  position  as  in  the  former 
case.  Sometimes  it  would  seem  as  if  the  appetite  of  the  Actinophrys 
were  sated,  or  that  the  captive  Avas  not  approved  of,  for  after  remain- 
ing stumicd  for  a few  seconds,  ciliary  action  is  feebly  recommenced,  not 
sufficient  to  produce  motion,  but  as  if  a return  to  A-itality  had  been 
effected ; shortly  it  is  seen  to  glide  off  the  tentacle  (as  if  that  organ 
possessed  the  power  both  of  appropriation  and  rejection),  and  fre- 
quently, Arith  but  little  sign  of  recovered  life,  it  floats  out  of  the  field. 

(31 .)  But  should  the  Actinophrys  be  hungry,  the  spot  upon  which 
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the  captured  animalcule  is  lying  slowly  retracts,  and  forms  at  first  a 
shallow  depression,  in  which  the  prey,  apparently  adherent  to  the  sur- 
face and  following  it  in  its  retraction,  is  finally  lodged.  The  depres- 
sion, by  the  continued  retraction  of  the  substance,  becomes  deeper ; the 
imprisoned  animalcule,  which  up  to  this  time  had  projected  from  the 
surface  of  the  Actinophrys,  entirely  disappears  within  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  tentacula,  which  had  remained  with  their  extremities 
applied  to  each  other,  again  erect  themselves  and  stretch  out  as  before 
the  capture.  Finally,  the  depression  assumes  a flask-like  shape  by 
the  drawing-in  of  its  margin,  the  edges  of  which  coalesce,  and  thus  a 
cavity  closed  on  aU  sides  is  formed  wherein  the  prey  is  lodged.  In  this 
situation  it  remains  a longer  or  shorter  time,  gradually,  however, 
approaching  the  central  portion  of  the  body.  In  the  mean  time  the 
periphery  of  the  Actinophrys  regains  in  aU  respects  its  pristine  condi- 
tion. The  engulfed  morsel  is  gradually  digested  and  dissolved,  as  is 
readily  seen  by  its  change  of  appearance  from  time  to  time.  If  entirely 
soluble,  as,  for  instance,  an  Infusorium,  the  space  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained contracts  as  the  dissolution  of  its  contents  goes  on,  and  finally 
disappears  altogether ; should  there,  however,  be  an  indigestible  residue, 
a passage  for  its  exit  is  formed,  and  it  is  expelled  by  renewed  contrac- 
tions of  the  homogeneous  substance,  and  in  the  same  dii’cction,  or 
nearly  so,  as  that  which  the  morsel  followed  in  its  introduction.  The 
passage  and  the  opening  through  which  the  expulsion  was  effected  dis- 
appear again  unthout  leaving  a trace. 

(32.)  The  number  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  morsels  taken  at  one 
time,  in  the  manner  above  described,  by  an  Actinophrys,  is  very  various. 
Sometimes  there  may  be  two,  foui’,  or  six  swallowed  simultaneously ; 
occasionally  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 

(33.)  A remarkable  contractile  vesicle  is  always  visible  in  these  ani- 
malcules, which  Mr.  Weston*  regards  as  a valvular  orifice.  It  is  best 
distinguished  when  about  the  edge  of  the  seeming  disJc,  and  is  never 
still  night  nor  day,  being  slowly  but  without  cessation  protnided,  occu- 
pying from  ten  to  seventy  or  eighty  seconds  in  its  development,  and 
then,  like  the  bursting  of  a vesicle,  rapidly  and  totally  subsiding : for 
an  instant  it  totally  disappears,  but  only  to  be  as  gradually  and  as 
certainly  reproduced,  fehould  that  side  of  the  creature  where  the  valve 
is  placed  be  turned  from  the  observer,  the  effects  of  the  contraction  are 
distinctly  seen,  although  the  valve  itself  is  not ; for  at  the  instant  of  its 
bursting  and  closure,  some  half  a dozen  or  more  of  the  tentacles  situated 
on  or  about  it,  which  have  been  gradually  thrust  from  their  normal 
position  by  the  act  of  its  protnision,  now  approach  each  other  with  a 
jerk-like  motion  caused  by  the  sudden  bringing  together  of  their  bases. 

(34.)  The  valve  seems  to  be  formed  of  a double  layer  of  the  extemal 
hyaloid  membrane,  the  edges  of  which  appear  to  adhere  to  each  other 
* Quarterly  .Journal  of  MicroRcopicnl  Science,  vol.  iv.  p.  110. 
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tenaciously,  notwithstanding  the  growing  distension  from  v^dthin,  until 
the  force  becomes  so  great  that  tho  lips,  as  they  may  he  called,  sud- 
denly separate,  apparently  to  give  vent  to  some  gaseous  product. 

(35.)  With  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  Mr.  Weston 
assures  us  that  self-division  is  one  mode.  First  may  be  noticed  a deep 
depression  above  and  below,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  body ; this, 
as  it  increases,  throws  the  tentacles  across  each  other,  as  a necessary 
consequence  of  the  depressions  in  the  surface  and  the  position  into 
which  the  outer  membrane  (in  which  the  tentacles  are  inserted)  is 
drawn.  As  the  division  proceeds,  the  two  animals  steadily,  hut  rather 
quickly,  increase  the  distance  between  them,  until  there  is  only  a long 
membranous  neck,  apparently  composed  first  of  four,  then  three,  then 
two  irregular  lines  of  cells,  which  ultimately  diminish  into  a single 
cord  composed  of  three  simple  cells,  elongated  like  the  links  of  a chain, 
and  becoming  more  attenuated  till  the  division  is  complete.  All  this 
latter  part  of  the  process  is  rather  rapidly  performed ; that  is,  from  the 
first  formation  of  the  rows  of  cells  to  the  time  of  the  final  separation 
occupies  only  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

(36.)  The  KocTrLUC^  may  perhaps  be  classed  with  the  Rlmopods. 
The  general  shape  of  the  Noctiluca*  (fig.  6,  1)  is  that  of  a minute 
melon  deeply  indented  at  one  extre- 
mity, at  Avhich  point  is  attached  a sort 
of  proboscidiform  appendage  or  tail: 
externally  its  body  seems  to  consist  of 
two  membranes  of  extreme  delicacy, 
which  are  apparently  filled  with  a clear 
fluid.  At  the  bottom  of  the  indenta- 
tion above-mentioned,  close  to  the 
insertion  of  the  appendix,  there  is 
always  found  a little  mass  of  mud,  or 
other  detritus,  which  it  is  very  difii- 
cult  to  wash  away ; but  when  this  is 
accomplished,  it  becomes  perceptible 
that  this  foreign  matter  is  adherent 
to  a semitranspai’ent  granular  sub- 
stance, which  here  protnidcs  through 
a little  aperture  generally  called  the 
mouth,  and  which  is  continuous  vdth 
a quantity  of  tho  same  material  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  little  globe. 

No  digestive  apparatus  is  visible ; but 
numerous  vacuoles  of  variable  size 
(fig.  6,  2)  aro  discovered  in  the  gra- 
nular substance  witliin,  together  with  a central  nucleus.  No  rhizopod 

* M.  dc  Quatrefages,  Observations  snr  Ics  Koctiluqiios.  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  ItviO. 
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1.  TnagTiiflod,  and  viewed  as  a 

transparent  object.  2.  A portion  of  its  in- 
tenial  tissue  nia^ified  l.SO  diameters,  show- 
ing vacuoles  and  rhi20i>odic  exj^ansaons. 
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expansions  are  in  those  organisms  protnided  externally ; but  in  the 
interior  the  microscope  reveals  a delicate  net-work  of  irregular  filaments 
that  ramify  in  every  direction,  and  exactly  resemble  in  their  character 
the  anastomosing  threads  of  Oromia,  represented  in  a preceding  figure. 

(37.)  In  the  vacuoles  it  is  easy  to  perceive  particles  of  green  matter 
or  other  foreign  substances,  which  seem  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
animal;  so  that  these  cavities  doubtless  perform  the  fimctions  of  tempo- 
rary stomachs,  although  they  are  constantly  changing  their  shape  and 
situation  in  a most  remarkable  manner. 

(38.)  Ho  reproductive  apparatus  is  apparent  in  these  little  beings ; 
yet  sometimes  indi-Tiduals  are  to  be  seen  "with  double  bodies,  and,  from 
the  observations  of  Colonel  Baddeley  as  recorded  by  Mr.  BrightweU*, 
there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hoctiluca  multiplies  by  spon- 
taneous fissm-e.  Colonel  Baddeley’s  researches  lead  him  to  infer  that 
this  process  “begins  by  the  gradual  formation  of  a second  nucleus, 
which  after  its  commencement  rapidly  arrives  at  the  size  and  appear- 
ance of  the  other.  A second  globular  substance  also  (termed  by  some 
previous  -writers  on  the  subject  the  mouth)  is  formed,  in  addition  and 
near  to  the  nucleus ; and  a constriction,  small  at  first,  but  gradually 
increasing,  takes  place,  until  the  perfect  Hoctilucae  are  developed,  united 
at  last  by  a thin  band  which  is  speedily  ruptured, — the  whole  process 
of  di-vision  not  occupying  more  than  twelve  hours.”  The  observations 
of  Dr.  Busch t,  and  more  particularly  those  of  Mr.  GosseJ,  clearly  de- 
monstrate that  the  Noctilucae  increase  also  by  germs  or  gemmae. 

(39.)  It  -will  surpiise  some  of  our  readers  to  find  that  the  Hoctilucae, 
small  as  they  are,  feed  upon  Diatomaceae,  and  that  in  these  microphagists 
we  have  the  means  of  supplying  our  cabinets  -with  specimens  of  some 
of  the  rarer  forms.  Colonel  Baddeley  observes  that  he  finds  that,  when 
newly  captured,  each  Hoctiluca  has  several  Diatoms  in  its  interior, 
lying  in  the  various  chambers  or  pouches  distributed  through  the  body 
of  the  animal.  ITiese  Diatoms  all  disappear  in  a few  days,  leaving- 
nothing  visible  but  the  vacuoles  or  alimentary  sacs  filled  with  granular 
particles.  A very  careful  examination  shows  an  orifice  near  the  tail  or 
peduncle,  the  opening  of  which  may  be  detected  by  carefully  pressing  it ; 
and  from  this  is  protruded,  by  continuous  gentle  pressure,  a very  thin 
hyaline  sac,  filling  gradually  with  fluid  and  small  granular  particles, 
till  it  attains  about  one-third  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  when  it  bursts 
and  disappears. 

(40.)  The  name  Noctiluca  is  indicative  of  the  extraordinary  faculty 
that  these  little  creatures  possess  of  emittiug  a brilliant  phospho- 
rescent light.  When  a vase  fiUod with  sea- water  containing  them  is  placed 
in  a dark  chamber,  the  slightest  agitation  is  sufiicient  to  excite  this 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  vol.  v.  p.  186, 
t Microscopical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  203. 
t Eambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast,  p.  2.57. 
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phenomenon,  and  tlie  smallest  undulations  upon  the  surface  are  indicated 
by  luminous  cii'cles.  On  examining  one  of  the  animalcules  attentivelv 
with  the  microscope,  it  is  further  observable  that  the  light  given  out  is 
not  universally  diffiLScd  through  the  substance  of  its  body,  but  is  con- 
fined to  minute  luminous  points  scattered  here  and  there,  which  make 
their  appearance  in  rapid  succession  and  as  suddenly  vanish ; so  that 
evidently  there  is  no  special  organ  to  which  the  luminous  appearance 
can  be  referred,  as  in  the  case  of  the  glow-worm  and  other  phospho- 
rescent creatures.  In  size  these  stars  of  ocean  are  almost  microscopic, 
the  largest  of  them  not  much  exceeding  the  dimensions  of  a pin’s  head : 
but  the  amazing  numbers  in  which  they  crowd  the  billows  amply  makes 
up  for  their  minuteness ; at  certain  seasons,  indeed,  it  may  be  literally 
said  that  every  di’op  of  every  wave  contains  one  or  more  individuals 
belonging  to  the  bi’illiant  host.  On  taking  up  at  random  a flask  of  sea- 
water, and  allowing  the  little  creatures  to  accumulate,  as  they  always 
do  when  at  rest,  at  the  top,  it  will  be  seen  that  their  bodies  will  form  a 
stratum  equalling  in  thickness  from  one-seventh  to  one-third  part  of  the 
entire  contents  of  the  vessel.  After  such  demonstration  as  this,  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  how  the  entire  sea,  rendered  luminous  by  the  pre- 
sence of  Noctiluca3,  seems  to  bimn  with  phosphorescent  fire.  "When 
the  surface  is  tranquil  in  some  well-sheltered  bay,  these  living  gems 
form  a land  of  cream  of  liquid  light ; or  if  a wave  disperses  their  myriads 
and  at  the  same  time  calls  forth  by  agitation  aU  their  brightness,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  a flame  is  thus  evoked  that  spreads  for  miles, 
giving  at  a distance  the  appearance  of  a imiform  sheet  of  light,  but, 
when  closely  examined,  resolvable,  like  the  nebula;  in  the  firmament, 
into  constituent  stars. 

(41.)  Askeb^. — Very  nearly  al- 
lied to  theEhizopods  in  their  organi- 
zation are  certain  minute  gelatinous 
beings  found  in  oui’  fresh  waters, 
which  have  long  been  puzzles  to  the 
microscopist,  and  a fruitful  theme  of 
discussion  among  natm’alists  (fig.  7). 

These  creatures  appear  under  a good 
glass  as  minute  patches  of  transpa- 
rent jelly,  having,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a diameter  of  from 
.^th  to  -j^-^th  of  an  inch,  but  re- 
markable for  peiqmtually  changing 
their  form — at  one  time  shrinking 
into  the  appearance  of  a little  globe, 
then  expanding  into  a flattened  ra- 
diating disc,  and  again  shooting  out  processes  of  their  substsuice  in 
various  directions,  so  as  to  assume  aU  sorts  of  shapes  with  the  greatest 


Amttba,  showing  the  vacuoles  in  its  sareodic 
substaneo.  o,  6.  r,  <L,  some  of  (he  various 
shapes  which  it  assumes. 
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facility,  deserving  wcU  the  names  of  Proteus  and  Amoeba  bestowed  upon 
them  hy  zoologists. 

(42.)  When  a drop  of  water  containing  these  creatures  is  placed  be- 
neath the  microscope,  the  observer  at  first  discovers  nothing  but  a few 
semitransparent  or  cloudy-looking  motionless  globules,  from  which  flows, 
as  from  a drop  of  oil,  a kind  of  semifluid  stream,  which,  fixing  itself  upon 
the  object-glass,  seems  to  draw  the  entire  mass  slowly  after  it.  In  this 
way  numerous  expansions  make  their  appearance  from  difierent  parts 
of  the  body,  which  after  spreading  to  a httle  distance  again  shrink 
and  become  completely  blended  with  the  central  portion.  The  young 
Amcebce  are  perfectly  diaphanous,  and  with  difiiculty  perceptible  except 
under  favourable  circumstances ; hut  as  they  become  older  they  lose  this 
tran.sparency  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  foreign  particles  in 
their  interior,  which  seem  to  have  been  introduced  from  without  hy  the 
simple  pressure  of  the  semifluid  body  of  the  animalcule  as  by  the  con- 
tractions and  expansions  of  its  various  portions  it  crawls  or  rather  flows 
over  them. 

Fig.  8. 


Amaba  princep,  (Ehr.),  magnified  300  diameters.  The  figures  1,  2,  3 exhibit  the  same  animal 
and  its  protean  changes  of  form. 

'niere  are,  however,  other  corptiscles  or  granules,  besides  those  above 
indicated,  found  in  the  interior  of  these  creatures.  Some,  extremely 
minute  and  irregulai  in  their  shape,  appear  to  diflcr  only  in  density 
from  the  surrounding  glutinous  substance,  and  these  arc  considered  by 
Dujardin  to  be  rather  products  of  secretion  than  ova.  They  move  about, 
appearing  to  flow  in  accordance  with  the  variable  expansions  of  the 
creature  which  contains  them.  But  besides  these,  in  large  specimens  of 
Amceb®,  other  granules  arc  met  with  (fig.  8, 1, 2, 3),  which  on  accoimt 
of  the  uniformity  of  their  appearance  might  with  more  plausibility  be 
regarded  as  reproductive  germs ; but  their  nature  is  very  doubtful.  The 
Amcebae  are  capable  of  multiplication  by  spontaneous  fisswe,  or  by  de- 
taching a lobe  from  their  bodies,  which  will  continue  to  live  upon  its 
' c 2 
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own  account  just  as  well  as  when  forming  a part  of  the  original  animal- 
cule. On  cutting  one  of  these  creatures  in  two,  or  tearing  it  to  pieces, 
there  is  no  escape  of  fluid  perceptible ; but  each  portion  contracts  itself, 
and  commences  a separate  individuality. 

(43.)  In  one  species  of  Am^ela  (A.  verrucosa,  Ehr.)  ilr.  Carter*  has 
witnessed  ovular  development,  the  Amoeba  perishing  as  the  ovules  are 
perfected,  and  ending  in  becoming  a mere  ovisac.  "NMien  first  formed, 
the  ovules,  which  are  spherical,  consist  of  a hyaline  cap.sule  enclosing  a 
sphere  of  glairy,  refractive  fluid ; but  as  they  begin  to  increase,  this 
glairy  matter  becomes  transformed  into  a granuliferous  mucus  which 
is  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule ; and  finally  the  granules 
present  motion — whether  of  themselves  or  by  the  aid  of  the  mucus  in 
which  they  are  imbedded  is  xmcertain.  The  history  of  their  further 
development  has  not  yet  been  made  out;  but  Mr.  Carter  thinks  that  the 
next  stage  of  their  grovrth  consists  in  the  whole  ovule  becoming  poly- 
morphic. 

(44.)  Sponges. — ^However  dissimilar  apparently,  both  in  form  and 
structure,  from  the  simple  organisms  described  above,  it  is  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  that  we  must  place  the  extensive  group  of  Sponges, 
which  has  until  recently  held  a very  dubious  position  upon  the  confines 
of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

(45.)  The  common  sponge  of  com- 
merce is,  as  every  one  knows,  made  up 
of  homy,  elastic  fibres  of  great  deli- 
cacy, iinited  with  each  other  in  every 
possible  direction,  so  as  to  form  in- 
numerable canals  which  traverse  its 
substance  (fig.  9,  c).  To  this  strac- 
ture  the  sponge  owes  its  useful  pro- 
perties, the  resiliency  of  the  fibres 
composing  it  making  them,  after 
compression,  return  to  their  former 
state,  leaving  the  interstitial  canals 
open,  to  suck  up  surrounding  fluids 
by  capillary  attraction. 

(46.)  The  dried  sponge  is,  how- 
ever, only  the  skeleton  of  the  fabric. 

In  its  original  state,  before  it  was 
withdrawn  from  its  native  element, 
every  filament  of  its  substance  was 
coated  over  with  a thin  film  of  glairy, 
semifluid  matter  that  constitutes  the 
liring  part  of  the  sponge,  secreting,  as  it  extends  itself,  the  lioray  fibres 
which  are  imbedded  in  it. 

* Ann.  & Mng.  Nat.  Hist.  2nd  sor.  vol.  xx.  p.  37. 


Fig.  9. 


Spicula  and  homy  skeleton  of  varions 
Sj>onges. 
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(47.)  Many  species,  although  exhibiting  the  same  porous  structure, 
have  none  of  the  elasticity  of  the  officinal  sponge,  a circumstance  to  he 
attributed  to  the  difference  observable  in  the  composition  of  their 
skeleton  or  ramified  framework.  In  such,  the  living  investment  forms 
within  its  substance  not  only  tenacious  bands  of  animal  matter,  but 
great  quantities  of  crystallized  spicula,  sometimes  of  a calcareous,  at 
others  of  a sihcious  natnre,  united  together  by  the  tenacity  of  the  fibres 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  On  destroying  the  softer  portions  of 
these  skeletons  either  by  the  aid  of  a blowpipe  or  by  the  caustic  acids 
or  alkalies,  the  spicula  remain,  and  may  readily  be  examined  under  a 
microscope : they  are  then  seen  to  have  deteiminate  forms,  generally  in 
relation  with  the  natiu’al  crystals  of  the  earths  of  which  they  consist ; 
and  as  the  shape  of  the  spicula  is  found  to  be  similar  in  aU  sponges  of 
the  same  species,  and  not  unfrequently  peculiar  to  each,  these  minute 
particles  become  of  use  in  the  identification  of  these  bodies. 

(48.)  Crystallized  spicula  of  this  description  form  a feature  in  the 
structure  of  the  sponge  which  is  common  to  that  of  many  vegetables, 
resembling  the  formations  called  rapliides  by  botanical  writers.  Some 
of  the  principal  forTus  they  exhibit*  are  depicted  in  fig.  9,  a,  b,  d, 
e,  f,  g,  which  likewise  will  give  the  reader  a general  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  silicious  and  calcareous  sponges  after  the  destruction  of 
their  soft  parts  has  been  effected  by  the  means  above  indicated.  The 
figures  d,  e,  f,  and  g Likewise  represent  detached  spicula  of  different 
shapes  highly  magnified.  The  most  convenient  method  of  seeing  them 
is,  simply  to  scrape  off  a few  particles  from  the  incinerated  sponge  upon 
a piece  of  glass,  which,  when  placed  under  the  microscope,  may  be  ex- 
amined ■with  ordinary  powers. 

(49.)  On  placing  a living  sponge  of  small  size  in  a watch-glass  or 
small  glass  trough  filled  -with  sea-water,  and  watching  it  attentively, 
something  like  a -vital  action  becomes  apparent  t-  The  entire  surface 
is  seen  to  be  perforated  by  innumerable  pores  and  apertures,  some  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  opening  on  every  part  of  its  periphery;  others  of 
larger  dimensions,  placed  at  intervals,  and  generally  elevated  upon 
prominent  portions  of  the  sponge.  Through  the  smaller  orifices  the 
surrounding  water  is  continually  sucked  as  it  were  into  the  interior  of 
the  spongy  mass,  and  it  as  constantly  flows  out  in  continuous  streams 
through  the  larger  openings.  The  annexed  diagram,  fig.  10,  A,  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  most  usual  direction  of  the  streams.  The 
entering  fluid  rushes  in  at  the  countless  pores  distributed  over  the  gene- 
ral surface  of  the  sponge,  but  in  its  progress  through  the  canals  in  the 
interior  becomes  directed  into  more  capacious  channels,  communicating 
■with  the  prominent  larger  orifices,  through  which  it  is  ultimately  ejected 
in  equable  and  ceaseless  currents.  Organized  particles,  such  as  nccos- 

* Savigny  (.Jules  Cesar),  Zoologio  d’figj'ptc;  gr.  fol.  Paris,  1809. 

t Dr.  Grant,  in  the  New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  1827. 
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sarily  abound  in  the  water  of  tlie  ocean,  are  tliim  introduced  into  the 
sponge  on  all  sides,  and  are  proba])ly  employed  as  nutriment,  whilst 
the  superfluous  or  effete  matter  is  continually  cast  out  ■with  the  issuing 
streams  as  they  rush  through 
the  fecal  orifices.  The  grou’th 
of  the  sponge  is  thus  provided 
for ; the  living  gelatinous  por- 
tion continually  accumulates 
and,  as  it  spreads  in  every  di- 
rection, secretes  and  depo.sits, 
in  the  form  peculiar  to  its  spe- 
cies, the  fibrous  material  and 
earthy  spieula  constituting  the 
skeleton. 

(50.)  It  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  per- 
petual flow  of  water  through 
the  substance  of  the  sponge  in 
currents  so  powerful  and  so 
constant.  In  the  various  spe- 
cies of  Grantia,  however,  Mr. 

Bowerbank  and  Dr.  Dobie  have 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  cilia.  These  sponges 
have  a very  simple  structure,  each  being  a sort  of  bag,  whose  walls  are 
so  thin  that  no  system  of  canals  is  required,  the  water  absorbed  by  the 
outer  surface  passing  dii-ectly  towards  the  inner,  and  being  expelled  from 
the  mouth  of  the  bag.  The  cilia  may  be  plainly  seen  with  a ith  inch 
objective  on  the  cells  of  the  gelatinous  substance  scraped  from  the 
interior  of  the  bag,  or  they  maybe  observed  in  situ  by  making  very  thin 
sections  of  the  substanee  of  the  sponge. 

Mr.  Bowerbank*,  however,  has  satisfactorily  proved  that  some  sponges 
possess  a power  of  opening  and  closing  the  oscula  at  pleasure.  He  found 
that  in  a specimen  of  Spongilla  jluviatilis  about  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, which  had  attached  itself  to  a watch-glass,  there  was  at  the 
summit  of  a large  oval  inflation  a single  osculum,  which  opened  or 
closed  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  animal,  and  fi-om  whicli,  when 
in  full  action,  a constant  stream  of  water  was  poured  forth.  The  inha- 
lation of  the  water  by  the  porous  system  presented  some  remarkable 
peculiarities : when  in  a state  of  repose,  the  dcnual  membrane  appeared 
to  bo  completely  imperforate ; but  when  about  to  commence  vigorous 
inhalant  action,  a slight  perforation  appeared  here  and  there  over  its 
siuTacc,  the  orifices  gradually  increased  in  size  until  the  full  diameter 
of  the  pores  was  attained,  and  their  margins  then  became  thickened  and 

* Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science.  rol.\*i.  p.  7S. 
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A,  a common  Sponge : the  arrows  indicate  the  di- 
rection of  the  entrant  and  currents.  B,  a 

ciliated  gemmule  magnided. 
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roimded.  On  a little  indigo  being  diffused  in  the  water,  it  was  seen  to 
be  absorbed  unth  a^•idity ; and  the  inhalant  action  continued  for  a con- 
siderable period,  the  interior  of  the  sponge  becoming  strongly  coloured 
with  indigo. 

After  a time  the  rapid  inhalant  process  ceased,  either  abruptly  or 
gradually,  a very  languid  action  only  remained,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pores  were  closed.  When  this  operation  was  about  to  take  place, 
the  rounded  margin  of  the  orifice  lost  its  form  and  became  thin  and 
sharp,  while  the  circumference  gradually  melted  inwards  until  the  ori- 
fice entii’ely  closed,  and  not  a vestige  of  the  organ  previously  existing 
remained : the  operation  of  closing  occupied  rather  less  than  a minute. 
When  once  closed,  these  orifices  do  not  appear  to  be  reopened,  but  fresh 
pores  are  prodiiced.  The  colouring  matter  absorbed  during  the  period 
of  active  inhalation  was  apparent  in  the  sponge  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
hours ; and  during  this  period  the  stream  from  the  osculum  was  ex- 
tremely languid.  The  stnretiu’c  and  habits  of  the  freshwater  Sponges 
are  entirely  in  accordance  with  those  of  marine  species. 

(51.)  Prom  this  description  of  the  structure  of  a sponge,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  ah  parts  of  the  mass  are  simHariy  organized : a necessary 
corrsequence  will  be,  that  each  part  is  able  to  carry  on,  independently 
of  the  rest,  those  fimctions  needful  for  existence.  If  therefore  a sponge 
be  mechanically  divided  into  several  pieces,  every  portion  becomes  a 
distinct  airimal. 

(52.)  In  Oliona  celata,  one  of  the  freshwater  sponges,  M.  Dujardin* 
discovered,  mixed  up  amongst  the  pin-Kke  spicula  that  constitute  their 
skeleton,  irregularly  shaped  globules,  composed  of  a contractile  giirti- 
nous  substance,  which,  when  examined  rmder  the  microscope,  were 
seen  continually  to  change  their  shape,  presenting  a constantly  varying 
outline,  exactly  similar  to  what  is  witnessed  in  the  protean  animalcule, 
Amaha  cliffluem,  above  described ; and  to  this  contractile  substance, 
whereof  the  li\dng  substance  of  the  sponge  seems  principally  to  consist, 
he  proposed  to  give  provisionally  the  name  oi  Halisarca  (sponge-fieshf). 
Subsequent  observations  have  shown  that  these  proteiform  bodies  are  not 
only  thus  changeable  in  their  shape,  but  are  able  to  exorcise  a distinct 
power  of  locomotion  by  agitating  long  flagelliform  filaments  that  are 
appended  to  their  bodies  (fig.  11,1);  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  living- 
portion  of  the  sponge  seems  to  be  made  up  of  agglomerations  of  those 
amorphous  bodies,  spread  over  the  spicula  or  skeleton  of  the  sponge,  all 
indi-vddually  capable  of  changing  their  form  by  emitting  processes  in 
different  directions,  so  as  to  increase  their  means  of  contact  with  the 
surroimding  fluid,  from  which  they  evidently  derive  materials  for 
as.similation. 

(53.)  These  sponge-cells,  as  they  are  called  by  Mr.  CartorJ,  are  about 

* Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  tom.  x.  1838.  t Lit.  “scn-flesli.” 

1 On  the  Freshwater  Sponges  of  Bombay,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1841). 
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the  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  one  of  them  be  selected  for 

observation,  it  will  bo  found  to  bo  eomposed  of  its  proper  cell-wall,  a 
number  of  granules  fixed  to  its  upper  and  inner  surface,  and  towards 
its  centre  generally  one  or  more  hyaline  vesicles. 


Fig.  11. 


1.  Remarkable  forms  assumed  by  Proteans  developed  from  the  matter  of  the  seed-like  bodies  of 
Spongilla,  magnifled.  2.  General  form  of  large  spioulum.  3.  Spiniferous  spicnlum.  (After  3Ir.  H. 
J.  Carter). 

(54.)  The  granules  are  round  or  ovoid,  translucent,  and  of  an  emerald- 
or  yellowish-green  colour,  varying  in  diameter  below  the  13,000th 
part  of  an  inch,  which  is  the  average  linear  measurement  of  the  largest. 
In  some  cells  they  are  so  minute  and  colourless  as  to  appear  only  under 
the  form  of  a nebular  mass,  while  in  others  they  are  of  the  largest  kind, 
and  few  in  number. 

(55.)  The  hyaline  vesicles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  transparent,  colour- 
less, and  globular,  and,  although  variable  in  point  of  size  like  the  green 
•granules,  are  seldom  recognized  before  they  much  exceed  the  latter  in 
diameter.  They  generally  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  slowly 
dilating  and  suddenly  contracting  themselves,  and  present,  in  their 
interior,  molecules  of  extreme  minuteness  in  rapid  commotion. 

(56.)  The  sponge-ceU  when  m situ  is  constantly  changing  its  form, 
both  partially  and  wholly ; its  granules  also  are  ever  varying  their  posi- 
tion, in  imison  with,  or  independently  of,  the  movements  of  the  cell ; and 
its  pellucid  vesicle  or  vesicles  may  be  seen  dilating  or  contracting  them- 
selves, or  remaining  passively  distended,  exhibiting  in  their  interior  the 
molecules  above  mentioned  in  rapid  commotion.  "NATien  first  sejiarated 
from  the  common  mass,  an  isolated  cell  for  a short  time  assumes  a glo- 
bular form,  and  afterwards,  in  addition  to  its  becoming  polymorphic, 
evinces  a power  of  locomotion ; it  emits  expansions  of  its  cell- wall  in 
the  form  of  obtuse  or  globular  projections  or  digital  and  tentacular 
prolongations.  If  in  progression  it  meets  nlth  another  coll,  both  com- 
bine ; and  if  more  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  all  unite 
together  into  one  globular  mass.  Sliould  a sj)iculum  chance  to  be  placed 
in  the  patli  of  a cell  thus  in  motion,  it  will  ascend  it  and  traverse  it 
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from  end  to  end,  subsequently  quitting  it ; or  else,  assuming  its  globular 
form,  it  mil  embrace  some  part  of  tbe  spiculum  and  remain  stationarily 
attached  to  it.  The  changes  in  shape  and  position  of  the  sponge-ceU 
are  for  the  most  part  effected  so  imperceptibly  that  they  may  be  likened 
to  those  which  take  place  in  a cloud.  Its  granules,  however,  are  more 
active ; but  there  appears  to  be  no  motion  in  any  part  of  the  eeU  (ex- 
cepting among  the  molecules  within  the  hyaline  vesicle)  which  in  any 
way  approaches  to  that  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  cilia. 

(57.)  The  intercellular  substance  that  forms  the  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  sponge-cells  is  of  a mucilagmous  appearance.  When  observed 
in  the  delicate  pellicle  which,  with  its  imbedded  cells,  it  forms  over 
the  surface  and  throughout  the  canals  of  the  sponge,  it  is  transparent ; 
but  when  a portion  of  this  pellicle  is  cut  off  from  its  attachments,  it 
collapses  and  becomes  semi-opake.  In  this  state  the  detached  portion 
immediately  evinces  a tendency  to  assume  a spheroidal  form;  but  whether 
the  intercellular  substance  participates  in  this  act  or  remains  passive 
while  the  contraction  is  wholly  performed  by  the  habit  of  the  cells  im- 
bedded in  it  to  approximate  themselves,  is  not  evident. 

(58.)  The  freshwater  sponges  are 
reproduced  from  seed-like  bodies  found 
in  the  substance  of  the  oldest  or  first- 
formed  portions  of  the  sponge,  never  in 
its  periphery.  They  are  round  or  ovoid 
according  to  the  species,  and  each  pre- 
sents a single  infundibular  depression 
on  its  smface  which  communicates 
with  the  interior.  At  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  development  at  which  it  is  re- 
cognizable, it  is  composed  of  a number 
of  cells  united  together  hy  an  intercel- 
lular sub.stance  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed above.  In  this  state,  appa- 
rently without  any  capsule,  and  about 
half  the  size  of  the  fully  developed 
secd-like  body,  it  seems  to  lie  free  in  a 
cavity  formed  by  a condensation  of  the  common  structuro  of  the  sponge 
immediately  .surrounding  it.  The  cells  of  which  it  is  now  composed  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  those  of  the  fuUy-dcveloped  sponge-ceU  only  in  being 
smaller,  in  the  colourless  state  of  their  contained  granules,  and  in  the 
absence  of  hyaline  vesicles.  The  sced-like  body  gradually  passes  from 
the  state  just  mentioned  into  a more  circumscribed  fom,  then  becomes 
surrounded  by  a soft,  white,  compressible  capsule,  which  finally  thickens, 
turns  yellow,  and  developes  upon  its  exterior  a finn  crust  of  siheious 
spicula,  presenting  in  some  species  a hcxagonally  tessellated  appearance 
(fig.  12,  c).  The  spicula  arc  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of 


Magnified  section  of  a seed-like  body  of 
Spongilla  Meijeni,  showing,  f,  spioular 
crust ; g,  coriaceous  capsule ; h,  internal 
cells ; i,  infundibular  opening,  c,  portion 
of  coriaceous  membrane,  magnified,  to 
show  the  hexagonal  divisions  with  trans- 
parent centres ; d,  small  spiculum,  mag- 
nified; e,  one  of  its  toothed  disks  with 
central  apertime,  magnified.  (After  Mr. 
II.  J.  Carter.) 
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the  capsule,  and  the  interval  between  them  is  filled  up  with  a wliite,  sili- 
eious,  amorphous  matter  which  keeps  them  in  position.  Each  spiculum 
extends  a little  beyond  this  matter,  and  supports  on  its  free  end  a 
toothed  disk,  similar  to  a corresponding  one  on  its  fixed  end,  which  rests 
on  the  eapsule,  so  that  the  external  surface  of  the  seed-like  body  is 
studded  with  little  stellate  plates  (fig.  12,  d,  e).  In  other  species,  where 
there  appears  to  be  no  such  regular  arrangement  of  these  spicula,  a 
number  of  smooth  spiniferous  points  is  presented. 

(59.)  If  a seed-Uke  body  which  has  arrived  at  maturity  be  placed  in 
water,  a white  substance  will  after  a few  days  be  observed  to  have 
issued  from  its  interior,  through  the  infundibular  depression  on  its  sur- 
face (fig.  12,  i),  and  to  have  glued  it  to  the  glass : if  this  be  examined 
with  the  microscope,  its  circumference  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a 
semitransparent  material,  the  edge  of  which  is  notched  or  extended 
into  digital  or  tentacular  prolongations,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
protean  cell,  which  in  progression  or  in  polymorphism  throws  out  parts 
of  its  substance  in  the  same  way.  In  the  semitransparent  substance 
may  be  observed  hyaline  vesicles  of  different  sizes,  contracting  and 
dilating,  as  well  as  green  granules,  so  grouped  together  as  almost  to 
enable  the  practised  eye  to  distinguish  in  situ  the  passing  forms  of  the 
cells  to  which  they  belong.  Subsequently  to  the  development  of  this 
fleshy  substance  comes  that  of  the  homy  skeleton  and  its  spicula 
(flg.  11,  2),  which  are  at  first  membranous,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
their  development  pliable ; they  afterwards  become  firm  and  brittle. 
They  are  hollow,  and  the  form  of  their  cavity  corresponds  with  their 
own  shape ; sometimes,  moreover,  they  contain  a green  matter  like  the 
endochrome  of  the  cells  of  Confervas*. 

(60.)  In  the  genus  Tetliya,  Mr.  Huxley  has  described  a true  sexual 
generation  to  exist, — a portion  of  the  spongy  mass  being  found  to  consist 
of  a granular  substance  in  which  ova  and  stellate  crystalline  bodies  are 
imbedded.  “ The  ova  are  of  various  sizes ; they  have  a very  distinct 
viteUary  membrane,  which  contains  an  opake,  coarsely  granular  yelk. 
A clear  circular  space,  about  y^L-yth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  marking 
the  position  of  the  germinal  vesicle,  is  seen  in  each  ovum,  and  -within 
this  a vesicular  germinal  spot  yy^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  some- 
times visible.  The  stcUate  bodies  are  about  -^yA^  -th  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. The  granular  uniting  substance  is  composed  entirely  of  small 
circular  cells  about  u-Aj-yth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  spermatozoa  in 
every  stage  of  development  from  those  cells.  The  cell  tlu'o-ws  out  a long 
filament  wliich  becomes  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon,  and,  becoming 

* Besides  the  seed-like  bodies  nbore  described,  other  reproductive  bodies  are  met 
with  in  Spongilla  1 . some  which,  from  their  resemblmiee  to  the  motile  spores  or 
zoospores  of  many  plants,  have  also  been  termed  swarming-sporcs  (Schwami- 
xporcu);  and  2.  others  which,  from  their  i-escmblancc  to  the  si>ermatic  fdaments 
elsewhere  met  witli,  are  denominaled  zoosperms. 
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longer  and  more  pointed,  itself  forms  the  head.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  ova  are  in  no  way  separated  from  the  spermatozoa,  but  lie  imbedded 
in  the  spermatic  mass  like  eggs  packed  in  sand*.” 

(61.)  The  multiplication  of  marine  sponges,  however,  is  effected  in 

* The  Spermatozoa,  until  recently  considei-ed  as  animalcules,  generally  present 
themselves  under  the  form  of  long  slender  filaments  or  corpuscles,  the  shape  of  which 
varies  to  a remarkable  extent,  and  nevertheless  is  so  constant  in  individuals  belonging 
to  the  same  species  that  it  is  frequently 
possible  to  identify  by  their  form  the 
particular  creature  to  which  each  mo- 
dification is  peculiar.  Generally  speak- 
ing, among  the  higher  animals  the 
Spermatozoa  are  found  to  consist  of 
an  extremely  attenuated  linear  body, 
either  filiform  throughout  or  swollen 
and  enlarged  at  one  end,  so  as  to  pre- 
sentsomething like  the  appearance  of  a 
microscopic  tadpole  (fig.  13,  T).  They 
are  exceedingly  minute,  seldom  exceed- 
ing a line  in  length,  but  much  more 
generally  of  far  smaUer  dimensions,  so 
that  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope are  requisite  for  their  examina- 
tion. These  microscopic  atoms  may 
be  regarded  not  merely  as  aboxmding 
in  the  seminal  secretion  of  all  animals, 
but  in  fact  as  constituting  that  im- 
portant agent, — the  presence  of  a fluid 
or  liquor  seminis  appearing,  when  re- 
garded in  a physiological  point  of  view, 
merely  the  vehicle  in  which  the  active 
Spermatozoa  are  suspended. 

Until  very  recently  these  minute 
bodies  were  regarded  as  individual 
animated  creatures ; and  many  authors 
have  fancied  that  several  forms  of 
them  at  least  presented  a somewhat 
complicated  organization,  such  as  an 
intestine,  gastric  sacculi,  and  even  gene- 
rative organs^.  More  recent  researches  have,  however,  satisfactorily  proved  that 
they  are  in  all  cases  composed  of  a uniform  homogeneous  substance  of  a yellowish 
colour,  in  which  no  traces  of  complexity  of  structm’o  are  discernible.  Their  move- 
ments, however,  are  in  most  cases  exceedingly  vivacious ; and  were  it  not  for  the 
now  weU-ascertained  fact  that  many  other  constituent  elementary  tissues,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  exhibit  equal  activity  even  long  after  their  separation  from 
the  organisms  to  which  they  belong,  we  might  still  be  tempted  to  assign  to  tlicm 
a much  higher  position  in  tlie  scale  of  vitality  than  that  to  which  they  are  really 
entitled.  The  motions  of  the  Spermatozoids  are,  however,  evidently  only  com- 
parable to  the  automatic  movements  of  ciUa,  and  the  rolationsliip  wliich  they  bear 


1 Vide  Lcuwenhoeck,  vol.  iv.  pp.  268, 284 : Ehrcnberg,  Iiifusionsthicrchen,  p.  465 : 
Valentin,  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Leopold,  vol.  xix.  p.  2.39. 
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This  figure  represents  the  several  stages  of  evo- 
lution of  the  Spermatozoa  in  the  common  creeper 
(^Certhia  familiaris),  magnified  about  a thousand 
diameters.  I,  an  adult  Spermatozoon,  taken  from 
the  orifice  of  the  vas  deferens;  a,  b,  c,  seminal 
granules,  vrhich  are  probably  nothing  more  than 
altered  epithelial  cells ; d,  e,  f,  cysts  or  vesicles  en- 
closing one  or  more  round  granular  globules ; g,  a 
similar  cyst  containing,  besides  the  two  globules,  a 
flnely-granular  mass,  in  which  the  Spermatozoa 
maybe  seen  to  form;  A,  the  cyst,  still  containing 
flnely-granular  matter,  has  assumed  an  oval  form, 
and  the  bundle  of  spermatic  animalcules,  increased 
in  size,  lies  bent  up  mtliin  it ; i,  a cyst  still  more 
developed;  the  involucrum,  pear-shaped,  covers  the 
bundle  of  animalcules  where  their  spiral  extremities 
lie;  k,  a cyst  arrived  at  maturity,  still  covered  by 
the  involucrum.  (After  Wagner.) 
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another  manner,  which  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  their  reproduction,  and 
forms  a very  interesting  portion  of  their  history*.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  if  a living  sponge  be  cut  to  j)ieces,  the  channels  in  its 
interior  are  found  to  have  their  walls  studded  with  yellowish  gelatinous 
granules,  developed  in  the  parenchymatoiLS  tissue ; these  granules  are 
the  germs  or  gcmmules  from  w^hich  a future  race  will  spring ; they  seem 
to  be  formed  indifferently  in  all  parts  of  the  mass,  sprouting,  as  it  were, 
from  the  albuminous  crust  that  coats  the  skeleton,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  any  organs  specially  appropriated  to  their  development.  As 
they  increase  in  sfre,  they  are  found  to  project  more  and  more  into  the 
canals  ramifying  through  the  sponge,  and  to  be  provided  with  an  appa- 
ratus of  locomotion  of  a description  such  as  we  shall  frequentlv  have 
occasion  to  mention.  The  gemmule  assumes  an  ovoid  form  (%.  10,  B), 
and  a large  portion  of  its  surface  becomes  covered  with  innumerable 
vibrating  hairs,  or  cilia,  as  they  are  denominated ; these  are  of  incon- 
ceivable minuteness,  yet  individually  capable  of  exercising  rapid  move- 
ments, whereby  they  produce  currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid.  As 
soon  therefore  as  a gemmule  is  sufficiently  mature,  it  becomes  detached 
from  the  nidus  where  it  was  formed,  and  beiug  whirled  along  by  the 
issuing  streams,  is  expelled  through  the  fecal  orifices  of  the  parent,  and 
escapes  into  the  water  around.  Instead,  however,  of  falling  to  the 
bottom,  as  so  apparently  helpless  a particle  of  jelly  might  be  expected 
to  do,  the  ceaseless  vibration  of  the  cilia  upon  its  surface  propels  it 
rapidly  along,  until,  being  removed  to  a considerable  distance  fr:om  its 

to  ciliated  epithelium-cells  is  rendered  abundantly  manifest  by  the  revelations  of 
the  microscope  to  modem  observers  From  these  researches  it  would  appear 
that  the  origin  of  the  Spermatozoa  is  invariably  to  be  traced  to  nucleated  cells,  in 
the  interior  of  which  they  are  individually  developed.  These  developing-ceUs,  or 
vesicles,  as  they  are  termed,  are  foimd  at  certain  seasons  crowding  the  seminiferous 
tubes  of  the  testes  in  immense  numbers.  Taken  from  the  body  after  death  they  are 
seen  to  be  perfectly  transparent  and  fiUed  with  a fluid  which  on  coagulating  becomes 
somewhat  granular.  Most  of  these  developing -cells  (fig.  13,  a,  b,  c)  are  found  fiwly 
floating  in  the  minute  seminal  canals,  but  frequently  they  are  enclosed  in  another 
cell-like  envelope,  either  singly  {d)  or  in  numbers  of  tlnee,  four,  six,  or  seven  in 
each;  the  existence,  however,  of  a more  considerable  number  (c, /)  in  one  common 
cyst  is  unusual.  Whether  single  or  more  numerous,  however,  it  is  in  the  developing- 
cells  that  the  Spermatozoa  are  formed  by  a kind  of  endogenous  growth,  at  first 
appearing  like  dim  shadows  lying  amongst  the  contained  granules,  but  gradually 
assuming  a sharper  outline  ns  the  body  and,  subsequently,  the  tail  are  ix’rfocted. 
The  entire  Spermatozoon  at  length  becomes  wsible  coiled  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
coll,  which,  when  the  development  is  completed,  bursts  and  disch.arges  its  contents. 

* Professor  Grant. 


^ Vide  Von  Siebold,  in  Miillcr’s  ^Vrcliiv,  1836  and  1837 : R.  Wagner,  Fragmente 
zur  Physiologic  der  Zeugung ; Beitriige  zur  Gescliichte  der  Zeugung  und  Entwickc- 
lung,  in  den  Abhandlung.  der  Kbnigl.  Baycriscli.  Akad.,  Miuiich,  1837 : Kolliker, 
Beitriige  zur  Konntniss  der  Qeschlectsverhaltnisse  und  Samenfliissigkeit  wirbeUosen 
Thiere,  Berlin,  1841  ; DieBildung  der  Samenfaden  in  Bliischcn.  Xumnberg.  1846. 
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original,  it  attaches  itself  to  a proper  object,  and,  losing  the  now  useless 
locomotive  cilia,  it  becomes  fixed  and  motionless,  and  developes  within 
its  substance  the  skeleton  pecuhar  to  its  species,  exhibiting  by  degrees 
the  fonn  of  the  individual  from  which  it  sprung.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  remarkable  exception  which  sponges  exhibit  to  the  usual 
phenomena  witnessed  in  the  reproduction  of  animals,  the  object  of 
which  is  evident,  as  the  result  is  admirable.  The  parent  sponge,  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  movement,  would  obviously  be  incapable  of 
dispersing  to  a distance  the  numerous  progeny  that  it  furnishes  ; they 
must  inevitably  have  accumulated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
place  of  bii’th,  without  the  possibility  of  their  distribution  to  other  lo- 
calities. The  seeds  of  vegetables,  sometimes  winged  and  plumed  for 
the  purpose,  are  blown  about  by  the  winds,  or  transported  by  various 
agencies  to  distant  places ; but  in  the  present  instance,  the  still  waters 
in  which  sponges  grow  would  not  have  served  to  transport  their  pro- 
geny elsewhere,  and  germs  so  soft  and  delicate  could  hardly  be  removed 
by  other  creatures.  Instead  therefore  of  being  helpless  at  their  birth, 
the  young  sponges  can,  by  means  of  their  cilia,  row  themselves  about 
at  pleasure,  and  enjoy  for  a period  powers  of  locomotion  denied  to  their 
adult  state. 

(62.)  Yery  widely  distributed  through  the  ocean,  whether  in  tropical 
or  extra-tropical  climates,  peculiar  gelatinous  bodies  may  be  found  float- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  water ; indeed  they  are  occasionally  among 
the  most  constant  of  aU  the  various  products  of  the  towing-net.  The 
Thaxassicolla  * (for  so  these  simple  organisms  are  designated  by  Professor 
Huxley  t)  is  found  in  transparent,  colomdess,  gelatinous  masses  of  very 
various  form — eUipticaUy  elongated,  hourglass-shaped,  contracted  in 
several  places,  or  spherical,  varying  in  size  from  an  inch  in  length  down- 
wards,— showing  no  evidence  of  contractihty  nor  any  power  of  locomo- 
tion, but  floating  passively  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Of  such  bodies 
there  appear  to  be  two  very  distinct  kinds.  In  one,  the  mass  eonsists  of 
a thick  gelatinous  crust  containing  a large  cavity.  The  crust  is  stnic- 
tureless ; but  towards  its  inner  surface  minute  spherical,  spheroidal,  or 
oval  bodies  are  imbedded  (fig.  14,  2),  each  of  which  appears  to  be  a cell 
with  a thin  but  dense  membrane,  and  containing  a clear  fatty-loolong 
nucleus  surrounded  by  granules, — the  whole  substance,  in  fact,  resembling 
an  animal  Palmella.  Yery  commonly  the  central  part  of  each  mass, 
instead  of  containing  a single  large  cavity,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of 
clear,  closely  appressod  spaces  resembling  vacuoles  (fig.  14,  3) ; and  fre- 
quently each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a zone  of  peculiar  crystals,  somewhat 
hke  the  stellate  spicula  of  a sponge,  consisting  of  short  cylinders,  from 
each  end  of  which  three  or  four  conical  spines  radiate,  each  of  these 
again  bearing  small  lateral  processes  (fig.  14,  4 & 6).  Frequently  the 

*■  OaXaaaa,  the  sea;  KoWa,  glue. 

t Vide  Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  2.  vol.  viii.  p.  43.1. 
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structure  of  ThaltissicoUa  (after  Professor  Huiley). 


In  the  second  form  of  TJialassIcolla,  the  creature  consists  of  a sphe- 
rical mass  of  jelly,  as  large  as  the  middle-sized  specimens  of  the  last 
variety,  with  an  irregular  hlackish  central  mass.  Enveloping  this,  and 
forming  a zone  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  sphere,  are  seen  mxme- 
rous  clear  spaces  (vacuoles),  and  among  these  are  scattered  numerous 
ycUow  cells  and  a multitude  of  very  dai'k  granules.  Delicate,  flattened, 
branching  fibrils  radiate  from  the  innermost  layer,  passing  between  the 
vacuoles  ; and  in  one  specimen  Professor  Huxley  observed  tliese  fibrils 
thickly  beset  with  minute  dark  molecules  wliieli  were  in  active  motion, 
as  if  circulating  along  the  fibrils,  but  without  any  definite  direction. 


connecting  substance  in  which  the  cells  are  imbedded  appears  to  l>e 
quite  structui-eless ; hut  in  some  specimens  delicate,  branching,  minuted}- 
granular  fibrils  may  be  seen  radiating  from  each  cell  into  the  connecting 
substance  (fig.  14,  4). 

Rig.  14. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

INFUSORIA* 

(63.)  If  we  examine  a drop  of  water  taken  from  any  pond  or  ditch 
in  which  vegetable  or  animal  substances  have  been  permitted  to  undergo 
incipient  decay,  with  a microscope  even  of  very  limited  power,  we  must 
soon  perceive  that  it  swarms  with  innumerable  organisms,  which  are 
evidently  endowed  with  Rfe  and  exhibit  considerable  activity.  Erom  the 
circumstance  of  theii’  extreme  minuteness,  these  microscopic  beings  were 
designated  by  their  first  discoverers  “ Animalcules,”  to  which  appella- 
tion, from  the  fact  of  their  generally  making  their  appearance  in  vege- 
table infusions,  the  term  “ Infusorial  ” was  very  generally  superadded 
by  their  earlier  investigators.  Progressive  improvements  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  microscope,  however,  soon  made  it  apparent  that  the  so- 
called  Infusorial  or  Microscopic  Animalcules  embraced  a vast  variety 
of  different  forms  of  living  beings  possessed  of  little  in  common  except 
their  invisibility  to  ordinary  observation : the  larvae  and  even  the  adult 
states  of  innumerable  Insects,  Crustaceans,  Worms,  and  Zoophytes*  were 
aU  comprehended  imder  a term  so  general ; and  even  microscopic  Algae, 
Desmidieae,  and  Diatomaceae,  now  universally  acknowledged  to  he  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  domain  of  Nature,  were  included  in  this  chaotic 
assemblage — organisms  widely  dissimilar  from  each  other  both  in  their 
shape  and  structure. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  analyse  the  succes- 
sive steps  whereby  something  like  order  has  at  length  been  established 
in  a scene  of  such  apparently  inextricable  confusion,  and  how  pai-i 
passu  with  the  improvement  of  the  microscope  has  been  the  rapid 
advancement  of  knowledge  in  connexion  with  these  until  so  late  a 
period  unknown  existences ; sufiice  it  to  say  that,  in  accordance  with 

* Vide  Muller,  1780 : Elircnberg,  infusionsthierchen,  1837 : Dujarclin,  Hist.  Nat. 
des  Zoophytes : Pineau,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  3'  s6r.  tomes  iii.  v.  ix. ; Stein,  Wiegm.  Archiv 
1849;  id. Sieb.  and  Kol.  Z.  iii.;  id.  Die  Infusionsthierchen,  Leipzig,  1854:  Peltier, 
rinstitut,  18.30:  Focke,  Isis,  1836,  and  Pliysiolog.  Studien : Kutorga,  Naturgesch. 
d.  Infusionsthierchen  : Meyen,  MiiUer’s  Archiv,  1839 : Pritchard,  Infus.  Aniin.  : 
R.  Jones,  Ann.Nat.  Hist.  18.39:  Werncck,  Ber.  d.  Berl.  Akad.1841 : Erdl,  Mull.  Archiv, 
1841 : Griffith,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1843,  xii. : Siebokl,  Lehrbuch  Vergl.  Anat. : Cohn, 
Sieb.  and  Kol.  Z.  iii.  200:  KoUiker,  Sieb.  and  Kol.  Z.  i.  198:  Claparede,  Wiegm. 
Arch.  Dec.  1854,  translated  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2scr.  xv.  211 : Schneider,  ibid.  p.  191, 
translated  ibid.  xiv.  p.  .322 : Carter,  Notes  on  the  Infusoria  of  Bombay,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist,  for  1850  and  1857 : A memoir  by  Dr.  N.  Lieberkuhn  in  Midler’s  Arcliiv  for 
18.50,  translated  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  for  Oct.  1850. 
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the  more  refined  characteristics  now  adopted  in  zoological  classifi- 
cation, Crustaceans  and  Insects,  as  well  as  the  laiwae  of  Annelidans, 
Zoophytes,  and  Echinoderms,  have  been  successively  withdrawn  from 
the  group  and  located  in  their  appropriate  stations,  while  innumerable 
zoospores  and  embryonic  plants,  together  with  the  Desmidiaceas  and 
the  Diatomaceae  generally,  are  by  common  consent  conceded  to  the 
botanical  series  of  Creation*.  Still,  as  it  would  appear,  the  zoologist  is 
reluctant  to  dissever  forms  of  life  which  habit  has  accustomed  the  micro- 
scopical observer  to  associate  with  each  other ; and  even  M.  Dujardin,  one 
of  the  latest  and  most  unprejudiced  writers  upon  the  history  of  these 

* It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  indicate  the  boundary-line  wliich  separates 
the  animal  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  most  important  difference,  that  the 
vegetable  cell-membrane  contains  no  azote,  while  the  animal  cell-membrane  does, 
cannot  be  applied  in  doubtful  cases,  the  tenuity  of  the  membrane  not  allowing  of  the 
investigation.  That  animals  possess  the  power  of  locomotion,  but  plants  not,  is 
incorrect  as  applied  generally,  and  is  still  less  applicable  here,  because  many  uni- 
cellular Algffi  exhibit  motion,  frequently  very  energetic  motion  (when  swarming), 
whilst  the  ova  of  multicellular  Algae  are  quiescent.  The  unicellular  Algae  differ 
from  the  Infusoria  in  this,  that  their  membrane  and  its  appendages  are  not  motde, 
and  that  consequently  they  have  a rigid  form,  whilst  the  latter  in  some  instances 
change  their  figure,  and  in  others  are  furnished  with  motile  eiha.  The  presence  of 
starch  is,  further,  not  invariably  decisive  as  to  the  vegetable  natime  of  a cell  The 
ova  of  multicellular  animals,  the  figure  of  wliich  is  rigid  and  unchangeable,  may  also 
be  recognized  as  not  belonging  to  the  unicellular  Algm  from  their  want  of  colour- 
ing matter,  wliich  is  present  in  the  latter. 

We  can  scarcely  expect  Chemistry  to  decide  what  is  animal  and  what  plant.  The 
non-nitrogenous  cellulose,  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  an  exclusive  attribute  of 
the  vegetable,  is  also  found  pretty  generally  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as  we  learn 
from  the  researches  of  G-.  Schmidt  on  Cynthia  mammilktris,  and  those  of  RoUiker 
and  Lowig  on  a great  number  of  the  most  various  of  the  lower  animals.  Just  as 
little  does  chlorophyll  appear  to  be  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  world, 
since  the  • green  granules  and  vesicles  which  occur  imbedded  in  the  parenchvma  of 
Hydra  viridis,  of  various  Turbellarim  (Hypostomum  viride  and  Tryphoplana  viridata, 
Schm.),  and  of  Infusoria  {Stentor  polynwrphus,  Bursaria  vernalis,  Loxodcs  bursaria, 
&c.),  are  probably  closely  allied  to  chlorophyll,  if  not  identical  with  it  Erythro- 
phyll  also  might  be  said  to  occur  in  the  lower  animals  (for  instance  in  Lcucophrys 
sanguinea  and  Astasia  hcematodes),  in  wliich  latter  the  red  colour  frequently  passes 
into  green,  as  does  the  erythrophyll  of  unicellular  Algffi^. 


1 The  colouring  matter  of  plants  is  distinguished  by  botanists  into  CMorophyll, 
Erythrophyll,  Phycochrom,  and  Biatomin.  The  Chlorophyll  is  of  a grass-  or  yellow- 
green  colom*,  little  or  not  at  all  affected  by  diluted  acids  and  alkalies,  and  frequently 
tiums  brown  upon  the  death  of  the  plant  The  Erythrophyll  presents  a red  or  pur- 
ple colour,  not  changed  by  diluted  acids,  but  becoming  green  on  the  addition  of  alka- 
lies, and  also  most  usually  after  death.  The  Phycochrom.  is  verdigris-green  or  orange, 
changed  into  orange  by  the  action  of  diluted  acid,  and  into  a brown-yellow  by  that 
of  alkalies.  The  Biatomin  is  brownish  yellow,  not  altered  by  diluted  alkalies,  but 
changed  into  verdigris -green  by  diluted  liydrochloric  acid,  and  usually  after  death. 
rzifcNiigeli,  Q-attungen  einzelliger  Algcn,  jibysiologisch  und  systematise!!  bearbeitet : 
Zurich,  184!). 
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living  atoms,  includes  under  the  term  Infusoria,  animalcules  essentially 
remote  both  in  their  general  characters  and  intimate  organization. 

(64.)  The  Infusoria,  as  characterized  by  M.  Dujardin,  are  creatures 
which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  composed  of 
a homogeneous,  glutinous,  diaphanous  substance,  and  are  either  naked 


Fig.  1.5. 


Jiuplotet  Charon  (Ehr.).  1.  Animalcule  seen  from  below,  exhibiting  the  locomotive  apparatus 
composed  of  uncini,  Btyli,  and  setae : o.  the  anal  apcrtime.  2.  Dorsal  aspect  of  the  same,  covered 
with  a delicate  shell.  3.  A similar  view  showing  the  ciliary  currents,  the  position  of  the  mouth  o', 
the  nucleus  t,  and  the  contractile  vesicle  s.  4.  Side  view  representing  the  animalcule  creeping 
upon  the  surface  of  a fragment.  5.  Two  animalcules  conjoined  by  their  mouths ; in  one,  the 
ventral,  in  the  other  the  dorsal  aspect  is  uppermost.  6.  A specimen  exhibiting  the  process  of 
reproduction  by  transverse  fissure.  7.  Destruction  of  the  animalcule  by  difiluence  of  the  soft 
parts. 

or  partially  enveloped  in  a more  or  less  resisting  integument.  Their 
usual  shape  is  rounded  or  ovoid.  Some  (and  these  are  the  forms 
most  commonly  met  with,  which  at  once  arrest  the  eye  of  the  micro- 
grapher)  are  provided  with  vibratile  cilia,  which,  either  used  occasion- 
ally or  continually  in  motion,  serve  the  pui’pose  of  innumerable  oars 
for  the  movements  of  the  animalcule,  or  in  some  cases  merely  act  as 
agents  in  supplying  provisions  to  the  little  creature’s  mouth ; others 
instead  of  vibratile  cUia  arc  furnished  -ndth  only  one  or  two  or  some- 
times several  extremely  slender  filaments,  whiclP  they  agitato  with  an 
undulatory  movement,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  advance  tlirough  the 
fluid  wherein  they  swim  ; whilst  others,  provided  with  neither  cUia  nor 
flagelliform  filaments,  move  about  by  simple  contractions  and  extensions 
of  the  general  substance  of  their  bodies. 

(65.)  The  foiTOS  last  mentioned,  as  the  reader  wiU  at  once  perceive, 
natiu-ally  arrange  themselves  among  the  llnizopoDA,  described  in  the 
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Icxst  chapter.  Those  pro\’i(lcd  with  flagelliform  filaments  which  they 
employ  as  instniments  of  locomotion,  such  as  the  Monadlna,  Crypto- 
monadina,  Pandorina,  Chlamidomonas,  and  Volvox  of  Ehrenberg,  are 
now  unhesitatingly  admitted  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ; so 
that  the  ciliated  forms  alone  are  left  to  the  zoologist,  and  offer  them- 
selves for  oim  study  upon  the  present  occasion. 

(66.)  The  movements  of  the  ciliated  Infusoeia,  when  seen  under 
the  microscope,  are  frequently  exceedingly  vivacious  ; they  swiin  about 
with  great  activity,  avoiding  each  other  as  they  pass  in  their  rapid  dance, 
and  evidently  directing  their  motions  with  wonderful  precision  and 
accuracy.  Our  first  inquiry  therefore  must  be  concerning  the  organs  of 
locomotion  which  they  possess.  These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are 
arranged  differently  in  different  species.  Some  are  provided  with  styli, 
or  articulated,  stiff,  bristle-like  organs,  which  are  moveable,  and  perform 
in  some  measure  the  office  of  feet,  and  with  wicini,  or  little  hooks, 
serving  for  attachment  to  foreign  bodies ; these  are  seen  in  Euphtes 
Oliaron  (fig.  15,  4). 

(67.)  But  the  most  important  locomotive  agents  are  the  cilia*,  with 
which  these  Infusoria  are  invariably  furnished.  On  attentive  examina- 
tion, their  body  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  covered  with  minute  vibrating 
bail’s,  or  at  least  furnished  with  such  appendages  on  some  part  of  its 
siu’face  (fig.  15,  1,  2,  3).  The  existence  of  these  cUiais  readily  detected 
by  a practised  eye,  even  when  using  glasses  of  no  very  great  magnify- 
ing power,  by  the  peculiar  tremulous  movement  which  they  excite  in 
the  surrounding  fluid,  somewhat  resembling  the  oscillations  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a heated  surface ; but  on  applying 
higher  magnifiers,  especially  if  the  animalcule  is  in  a languid  state,  the 
motion  is  seen  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the  delicate  filaments  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Although  extremely  difiieult  accurately  to 
define  the  motion  of  the  individual  cilia,  it  is  obvious  that  the  combina- 
tion of  their  movements  gives  rise  to  cui’rents  in  the  water,  serving  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  the  economy  of  these  minute  beings. 

(68.)  The  cilia,  as  has  been  already  observed,  are  sometimes  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  body,  either  arranged  in  parallel  rows  or  scat- 
tered irregularly ; they  are,  however,  most  frequently  only  met  with  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  in  ivliich  position  they  are  always 
most  erident:  hero  they  produce,  by  their  vibration,  currents  in  the 
surrounding  fluid,  which  converge  to  the  oral  aperture,  and  bring  to  the 
mouth  smaller  animaljjjiles,  or  particles  of  vegetable  matter,  which  may 
be  floating  in  the  neighbourhood,  thus  onsui-ing  an  abimdant  supply  of 
food,  which,  without  such  assistance,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
these  little  creatures  to  obtain. 

(69.)  With  the  locomotive  organs  of  these  minute  beings  must  like- 
wise be  classed  the  delicate  and  higlily  irritable  stems  of  the  VorticflhT 

* Cifium,  an  eyelash. 
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(fig.  21),  which  on  the  slightest  touch  shiink  into  spiral  folds,  and 
again  straighten  themselves  to  their  full  extent.  The  agent  by  which 
this  contraction  is  effected  is  a delicate  spiral  thread  contained  in  the 
interior  of  the  flexible  stem,  regarded  by  Ehrenberg  as  a mnscular 
filament;  its  musculai-  natm-e  is,  however,  doubted  by  Dujardin,  who 
regards  this  as  being  one  of  the  most  inscrutable  points  connected  with 
their  economy.  That  a central  canal  exists  in  the  retractile  stem  is 
generally  admitted,  and  likewise  that  it  contains  a fleshy  substance  less 
transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  tube;  but,  according  to  M.  Dujardin’s 
observations,  it  is  the  diaphanous  substance  around  this  central  cord 
that  contracts,  and  as  it  forms  a band  one  border  of  which  is  much 
thicker  than  the  other,  the  more  powerful  action  of  the  thicker  portion 
gives  that  helical  curvature  to  the  stem  which  forms  so  remarkable  a 
featui'e  in  its  movements. 

(70).  "WTien  certain  species  of  Infusoria  {e.g.Bursaria  leucas)  are  ex- 
amined under  a sufficiently  high  power,  minute  fusiform  corpuscles  may 
be  detected  thickly  imbedded  in  the  integument.  These  bodies  are  per- 
fectly colourless  and  transparent ; they  are  about  inch 

long,  and  may  easily,  even  without  any  manipulation,  be  witnessed  at 
the  margin,  where  they  are  seen  to  be  arranged  perpendicular  to  the 
outline  of  the  animalcule,  wliile  on  the  sui’face  turned  towards  the 
observer  their  extreme  transparency  and  want  of  colour  render  them 
invisible  against  the  opake  background,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
crush  the  animalcule  beneath  the  covering-glass,  so  as  to  press  out  the 
green  globules  which  it  contains,  in  order  to  bring  the  fusiform  bodies 
into  view.  To  these  bodies  it  has  been  proposed  to  give  the  name  of 
tnchocysts. 

As  long  as  the  animalcule  continues  free  fi'om  annoyance,  the  tricho- 
cysts  undergo  no  change ; but  when  subjected  to  external  ii-ritation,  as 
occurs  during  the  drj-ing  away  of  the  surrounding  water,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  acetic  acid  or  other  chemical  irritant,  or  the  too  forcible  action 
of  the  compressor,  they  become  suddenly  transformed  into  long  fila- 
ments, which  are  projected  from  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  animal- 
cule ; these  filaments  have  been  mistaken  for  cilia  by  Cohn  and  Stein. 
The  rapidity  with  Avhich  their  evolution  is  effected,  joined  with  the 
great  minuteness  and  transparency  of  the  object,  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  follow  it. 

(71.)  It  is  not  difficult,  by  rapidly  crashing  the  animalciile,  to  force 
out  some  of  these  organs  in  an  unchanged  state.  If  the  eye  be  now 
fixed  on  one  of  the  isolated  trichocysts,  it  wiU  most  probably  be  seen, 
after  the  lapse  of  a few  seconds,  to  become  aU  at  once  changed  (with 
a peculiar  jerk,  as  if  by  a sudden  release  from  some  prerious  state  of 
tension)  into  a Little  spherical  body.  In  this  condition  it  will  probably 
remain  for  two  or  three  seconds  longer,  and  then  a spiral  filament  will 
become  rapidly  evolved  from  the  sphere,  apparently  by  the  rapture  of  a 
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membrane  that  had  previously  confined  it,  tlie  filament  unrolling  itwlf 
so  quiclvly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  it,  until  it  ultimately  lies 
straight  and  rigid  on  the  field  of  the  microscope,  looking  like  a very  fine 
and  long  acicular  crystal. 

(72.)  This  remarkable  filament,  when  completely  evolved,  consists 
of  two  portions — a rigid  spiculum-like  portion,  acutely  pointed  at  one 
end,  and  continuous  at  the  opposite  end  with  the  second  portion,  which 
is  in  the  form  of  an  excessively  fine  filiform  appendage,  less  than 
half  the  length  of  the  spiculum.  This  second  portion  is  generally  seem 
to  be  bent  at  an  angle  on  the  first,  and  is  frequently  more  or  le.ss  curved 
at  the  free  end.  The  form  of  the  evolved  trichocysts  is  best  observed 
in  such  as  have  floated  away  towards  the  margin  of  the  drop  of  water 
and  are  there  left  dry  by  the  evaporated  fluid.  In  many  of  them  the 
filiform  appendage  is  not  visible,  and  they  then  merely  present  the 
appearance  of  a simple,  long,  fusiform  spiculum. 

(73.)  Few  subjects  have  afforded  a more  fertile  field  for  discussion 
than  the  internal  organization  of  these  almost  invisible  creatures ; and 
even  at  the  present  moment  many  points  of  their  economy  are  by  no 
means  satisfactoiily  elucidated.  The  remoteness  of  their  structure  from 
that  of  the  higher  animals,  and  a natural  mistrust  felt  by  recent  ob- 
servers in  the  capabilities  of  the  instruments  placed  at  their  disposal, 
gave  rise  at  fii’st  to  doubts  and  hesitation,  which  no  longer  exist. 

The  digestive  apparatus  of  the  Infusoria  was  originally  described 
by  Ehrcnberg  as  consisting  of  a number  of  internal  sacculi,  varying 
from  four  to  two  hundred  in  number  in  different  species.  These 
sacs  were  stated  by  that  indefatigable  microscopist  to  be  readily  distin- 
guishable without  any  preparation,  biit  capable  of  being  rendered 
more  conspicuous  by  feeding  the  animalcules  with  pure  carmine  or 
indigo,  the  coloured  particles  of  which  substances  they  eagerly  swallow. 
In  one  large  division,  called  Axextera,  the  sacculi  or  stomachs  were  said 
to  arise  by  separate  tubular  pedicles  from  the  mouth  itself  (fig.  16,  l): 
whilst  in  others  (Enteeodel.a)  there  was  supposed  to  be  a complete 
intestinal  canal,  terminated  by  a mouth  and  anus,  to  which  the  sacculi 
or  stomachs,  as  they  were  called,  are  appended  : sometimes  the  intestinal 
canal  is  stated  by  the  same  authority  to  foim  a circle  in  the  body 
Anopisthia,  Ehrenb.),  as  in  the  Vorticella  (fig.  16,  2)  ; or  else  the  mouth 
and  anus  are  placed  at  opposite  extremities  of  the  body,  through  which 
the  intestinal  tube  passes  cither  in  a straight  course,  or  exliibiting 
several  flexuous  curves  in  its  passage  (Enantiotreta  and  Allotreta, 
Ehren.)  (fig.  16,  3 and  4).  liMicn  neither  the  mouth  nor  anus  is  ter- 
minal, such  animalcidcs  belong  to  the  group  denominated  Katotrkta 
by  the  same  author. 

(74.)  However  imposing,  from  their  completeness,  the  views  of 
Ehrcnberg  concerning  the  digestive  system  of  the  polygastria  may  be, 
and  sanctioned  as  they  have  been  by  almost  general  consent,  we  cannot 
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2)ass  over  a subject  of  so  much  imjjortauce  without  expressing  ourselves 
as  being  far  from  admitting  theii’  accm-acy,  and  we  must  say  that  our 
own  observations  upon  the  structm-e  of  the  polygastria  have  led  us  to 

(75.)  The  positions  of  the  mouth 
and  anal  aperture  we  are  weU 
assured,  by  frequent  examination, 
to  be  such  as  are  indicated  by  the 
illustrious  Professor  of  Berlin ; but 
with  regard  to  the  tube  named  by 
him  intestine  t,  and  the  stomachs 
appended  thereto,  our  most  patient 
and  long-continued  efforts  have 
failed  to  detect  the  arrangement 
depicted  in  his  drawings.  In  the 
fii’st  place,  as  regards  the  function 
of  the  saceuli,  which  he  looks  upon 
as  the  organs  in  which  digestion  is 
accomplished : in  carnivorous  ani- 
malcules, which  devour  other  spe- 
cies, we  might  expect,  were  these 
the  stomachs,  that  the  prey  would 
at  once  be  conveyed  into  one  or 
other  of  these  calvities ; yet,  setting 
aside  the  difficulty  which  must 
manifestly  occur  in  lodging  large  animalcules  in  these  microscopic  sacs, 
and  having  recourse  to  the  result  of  actual  experience,  we  have  never 
in  a single  instance  seen  an  animalcule,  when  swallowed,  jjlaced  in 
such  a position,  but  have  repeatedly  traced  the  prey  into  what  seemed 
a cavity  excavated  in  the  general  parenchyma  of  the  body. 

(76.)  In  the  second  place,  the  sacculi  have  no  appearance  of  being 

* Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  think  the  above  strictures  upon  the  opinions 
of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  and  have 
been  written  upwards  of  twenty  years,  have  now  become  rather  antiquated.  It  is, 
however,  the  wish  of  the  author  to  combine  some  account  of  the  progressive  advance- 
ment of  our  knowledge  relative  to  interesting  or  disputed  points  of  microscoiiical 
research  with  an  exposition  of  the  views  generally  adopted  by  physiologists  of  the 
present  day ; and  as  the  above  were  the  first  arguments  advanced  against  the  then 
universally  received  opinions  of  the  distinguished  author  of  tlie  ‘ Infusionsthicrchon,’ 
it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  retain  them  in  tlieir  original  words.  It  may  be 
proper  to  state  that  the  microscope  used  in  these  and  similar  researches  to  which 
allusion  will  be  made,  is  a compound  achromatic,  made  by  Ross,  of  London ; and 
the  powers  employed,  of  i,  -jf,  and  ^ of  an  inch  focus. 

t Since  the  above  was  written.  Professor  Ehrenberg  has  been  kind  enough  per- 
sonally to  exhibit  to  the  author  his  preparations  of  the  central  tube  in  several  species 
of  animalcules.  The  author’s  views,  however,  relative  to  tlie  nature  of  the  so-called 
stomachs  remain  unchanged. 
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pedunculated  and  consequently  in  a certain  degree  fixed  in  definite 
positions : we  have  just  been  for  hvo  hours  carefully  examining  some 
hcautiful  specimens  of  Paramecium  Aurelia  (fig.  1 0, 4),  an  animalcule 
which,  from  its  size,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  these 
vesicles ; and  so  far  from  theii’  having  any  appearance  of  connexion  with 
a central  canal,  as  represented  in  the  figm’c  copied  from  Ehrenherg,  they 
are  in  continual  circulation,  moving  slowly  upwards  along  one  side  of 
the  body,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  down  the  other,  continually 
changing  their  relative  positions  with  each  other. 

(77.)  With  respect  to  the  central  canal  (fig.  IG,  2, 3,  4),  we  have  not 
in  any  instance  been  able  to  detect  it,  or  even  any  portion  of  the  tube 
seen  in  the  figm’es,  much  less  the  branches  represented  as  leading  from 
it  to  the  vesicles  or  stomachs,  as  they  are  called.  Even  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  prehension  of  food  would  lead  us  to  imagine  a 
different  structui’e ; witness,  for  example,  the  changes  of  form  which 
Enchelys  pupa  undergoes  when  taking  prey,  as  shown  in  Ehrenberg’s 
figure,  where  it  is  represented  in  the  act  of  devouring  a large  animalcule, 
almost  equal  to  itself  in  bulk,  and  is  seen  to  assimie  a perfectlj'  different 
shape  as  it  dilates  its  mouth  to  receive  the  victim,  with  which  its  whole 
body  becomes  gradually  distended.  Such  a capability  of  taking  in  and 
digesting  a prey  so  disproportionate  would  in  itself  go  far  to  prove  that 
the  minute  sacculi  were  not  stomachs,  as  it  evidently  cannot  be  in  one 
of  these  that  digestion  is  accomplished. 

(78.)  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  views  of  Professor  Ehrenberg 
relative  to  the  organization  of  the. nutritive  organs  of  the  so-called  Poly- 
gastric  Infusoria  have  been  combated  by  many  zealous  observers  both 
in  this  coimtry  and  upon  the  Continent,  and  appear  now  to  be  univer- 
sally abandoned.  Mens.  F.  Dujardin*  attributes  the  formation  of  the 
internal  cells  observable  in  the  interior  of  these  animalcules  to  the  pro- 
perties of  a pecuhar  glutinous  animal  substance  resembling  living  jeUy, 
of  which  he  supposes  the  lower  organisms  to  be  principally  composed, 
and  which  he  calls  sarcode.  This  substance,  according  to  the  views  of 
M.  Dujardin,  spontaneously  produces  in  the  interior  of  its  mass  vacuoles, 
or  little  spherical  cavities,  into  which  the  sruTomrding  water  finds 
access,  and  conveys  along  with  it  the  coloiu’ed  particles,  but  having  no 
rcgrrlarity  of  arrangement. 

(79.)  According  to  the  views  of  Jil.  Dujardin,  the  irhcnomcna  attend- 
ing the  passage  of  aliment  into  the  bodies  of  the  so-called  Polygastric 
Infusoria  may  be  described  as  follows — as  they  occur  in  Ampliileptus. 
In  the  interior  of  the  body  there  arc  gcitcrally  perceptible  five  or  six 
vacuoles  or  cavities,  distended  with  water,  in  which  arv  contained 
monads  and  other  substairccs  swallowed  as  food.  Those  vaciroles  change 
their  situation,  advancing  gradually  towards  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  animalcrrlc,  where  may  be  obser-^cd  a vacrrole  or  vesicle  of 
* “ Roeherclics  sur  Ics  Orgiinismcs  inforiciuvs."  Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  1835. 
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larger  size  (and  frequently  irregular  shape,  its  contour  being  lobulated), 
evidently  formed  by  the  imion  of  several  smaller  vacuoles,  which,  having 
been  successively  brought  into  contact,  have  become  fused  together  like 
bubbles  of  gas.  This  lai’ge  posterior  vesicle  becoming  more  and  more 
distended,  its  walls  become  thinner,  and  at  last  it  opens  externally  by  a 
wide  lateral  fissure,  discharging  its  contents  and  then  contracting  to  a 
comparatively  small  size.  If  this  process  be  that  which  generally  takes 
place  (as  it  is  supposed  to  be  by  M.  Dujardin),  the  excretory  orifice  will 
be  constantly  formed  at  that  point  where  the  internal  vesicles  (so-called 
stomachs)  terminate  their  career  after  having  passed  through  the  glu- 
tinous interior  of  the  animalcule ; and  in  this  case  its  position,  although 
it  is  not  the  termination  of  an  intestinal  canal,  may  he  sufficiently  con- 
stant to  afibrd  a character  of  classification. 

(80.)  The  celebrated  botanist,  M.  Meyen*,  regards  the  true  Infusoria 
as  being  vesicular  beings,  having  their  interior  filled  'wdth  a kind  of 
mucous  substance.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  body,  according 
to  this  observer,  is  in  many  species  such  as  to  he  easily  appreciated,  and 
contains  a spiral  structure,  which  is  readily  perceptible,  and  which,  as 
he  thinks,  estahhshes  a complete  analogy  between  these  creatiu'cs  and 
vegetable  cells.  In  the  larger  kinds  of  Infusoria  a cylindi’ical  canal  (the 
oesophagus)  passes  obliquely  through  the  integument,  and  becomes  dilated 
inferiorly,when  distended  with  nutritive  matter,  to  the  size  of  the  coloiu’ed 
globules  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  inner  surface  of  this 
oesophageal  tube  is  lined  with  cilia,  by  the  action  of  which  alimentai’y 
substances  are  kept  in  movement  until  they  acquire  a spherical  shape. 
When  the  pellet  thus  fonned  becomes  as  large  as  the  size  of  the  pharynx 
will  allow,  it  is  expelled  therefrom,  and  pushed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
animalcule  ; a second  pellet  then  accumulates,  if  any  solid  particles  are 
contained  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  which  being  in  like  manner  impelled 
into  the  general  cavity'  of  the  body,  pu.shes  the  preceding  one  (which  is 
now  surrounded  with  mucosity)  before  it,  and  so  successive  pellets  are 
formed  one  after  the  other,  ■with  which  the  cavity  of  the  body  becomes 
filled,  gi'^'ing  the  appearance  that  induced  Professor  Ehrenberg  to 
consider  these  little  beings  as  furnished  with  numcroiis  stomachs. 
If  no  solid  particles  exist  in  the  fluid  sun-ounding  the  animalcule,  the 
pellets  are  less  consistent,  exhibiting  the  appearance  observable  in 
specimens  living  in  colourless  water,  in  which  case  they  are  made  up  of 
a small  number  of  particles,  and  seem  to  he  principally  composed  of 
mucosity.  Sometimes  (observes  M.  Meycn)  two  of  the  pellets  so  formed 
are,  when  forcibly  pressed  together  by  the  contraction  of  the  body'-  of  the 
animalcule,  ohser\'cd  to  coalesce  and  become  united  into  one  mass, — a 
circumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  arc  not  enclosed  in 
stomachal  walls. 

(81.)  In  order  to  witness  the  formation  of  the  pellets  above  de- 

* " Quelqucs  Observations  sur  les  Org.  digest,  des  Infus.,”  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  18,39. 
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scribed,  it  is  nccessury  to  begin  tlie  cxaminntion  of  the  animalcule 
immediately  on  placing  it  in  coloured  fluid,  as  the  deglutition  of  the 
coloured  particles  is  very  rapid ; frequently,  in  the  course  of  half  a 
minute  the  pellets  may  be  seen  to  issue  one  after  the  other  from  the 
oesophagus,  and  to  be  gradually  propelled  along  the  internal  wall  of  the 
cavity  of  the  animalcule.  In  Paramecium,  Kerona,  and  the  Vortiedhx, 
each  new  pellet  pushes  the  preceding  one  before  it  so  that  they  mount 
up  along  the  opposite  wall  and  are  returned  down  the  other  side,  until, 
after  having  accumulated  to  some  extent,  they  are  expelled  one  after  the 
other  from  the  anal  outlet. 

(82.)  The  number  of  pellets'  thus  formed  is  fi’equently  so  considerable 
that  they  fill  up  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  and  so  closely  united  to- 
gether that  they  form  a mass  that  revolves  slowly  upon  itself,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  Vorticellce.  This  last  kind  of  movement  is  the  efiect  of  the 
forcible  expulsion  of  the  newly-formed  pellets  from  the  gullet  into  the 
common  cavity,  of  which  fact  M.  Meyen  assures  us  that  he  has  had  con- 
vincing proof.  In  other  cases,  when  the  number  of  pellets  is  small, 
they  exhibit  the  kind  of  circulatory  movement  already  spoken  of,  the 
cause  of  which  is  not  so  obvious. 

(83.)  The  observations  of  Dr.Lachmann  relative  to  the  mode  of  feeding 
of  the  Acineta  (fig.  17)  throw  considerable  light  upon  this  part  of  their 
economy.  When  an  Infusorium  touches  the  button-like  dilated  apex  of 
the  ray  of  an  Acineta,  it  usually  remains  adhei’ing  to  it ; the  apex  of  the 
ray  becomes  stiU.  more  dilated,  so  as  to  foim  a sucking  disk,  and  the  ray 
becomes  thicker  and  shorter ; at  the  same  time  other  rays  make  grasp- 
ing movements,  and  endeavour  to  attach  their  extremities,  which  are 
dilated  into  sucking  disks,  to  the  captured  prey.  If  the  latter  does  not 
soon  succeed  in  making  its  escape  by  great  exertions,by  which  the  rays  of 
the  Acinetre  are  often  much  disarranged  and  injured,  the  Acineta  begins 
to  suck  out  its  contents.  Each  ray  is  a sucking  proboscis ; and  it  may 
soon  be  seen  that  a current  of  chyme-particles  nins  from  the  alimentary 
cavity  of  the  captured  Infusorium  into  the  body  of  the  Acineta,  through 
the  axis  of  the  rays,  which,  after  seizing  the  prey,  have  become  short- 
ened and  thickened.  In  the  body  of  the  Acineta,  the  chyme-particles 
still  run  at  first  in  a single  row,  but  afterwards  they  coUcct  in  a drop, 
which  soon  becomes  amalgamated  with  other  drops  derived  from  other 
suckers.  When  a considcrahle  quantity  of  the  chyme  of  the  captiu-cd 
animal  has  passed  over  into  the  Acineta,  a remarkable  change  gradually 
takes  place  in  its  appearance : if  it  was  prcriously  pale,  nearly  trans- 
parent, and  only  vciy  finely  gramilated,  larger,  dark  globules,  resembling 
fat-drops,  now  make  their  appearance  here  and  there,  and  these  soon 
increase,  so  that  the  body  acquires  a granular  aspect  and  becomes 
opakc.  The  globules  or  drops  which  thus  make  their  appcai-ancc  can 
only  be  formed  in  the  body  of  the  Acineta.  as  they  are  far  larger  than 
the  chyme-particles  which  are  seen  flowing  through  the  sucker.  The 
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animal  wliosc  contents  are  thus  sucked  out  gradually  collapses  and  dies  ; 
many  become  liquefied  when  only  a little  of  the  chyme  is  extracted  from 
them,  others  still  live  for  a long  time ; in  large  animalcules,  such  aS 
Sti/hni/chia  mytilus,  Paramecium  aurelia,  &c.,  the  sucking  often  con- 
tinues for  several  hours. 


Aeinela  luberosa  (Ehr.),  attached  to  a stalk  of  Ceramium  diaphanum.  The  specimens  marked 
o and  £ are  fully  expanded ; y,  side  view  of  ditto ; in  S the  tentacula  are  seen  in  a xjartially,  and 
in  ^ in  a fully  contracted  state.  The  three  figures  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stem  of  Cera- 
mium represent  Aeinela  myetieina. 


(84.)  A number  of  roundish  corpuscles,  sometimes  coloured,  some- 
times colourless,  arc  generally  found  to  occur  diffused  through  the 
parenchyma  of  many  Infusoria,  which  were  considered  by  Ehrenberg  as 
ova  or  spawn.  The  actual  production  of  yoimg  from  these  corpuscles 
has,  however,  never  yet  been  observed ; and  they  are  now  believed  to  be 
nothing  more  than  chyme-globules,  which  make  their  appearance  after 
the  digestion  of  food,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Acincta  above-men- 
tioned. 

(85.)  A coloured  gastric  juice  has  been  described  by  Ehrenberg  as 
existing  in  the  gastric  cavities  of  some  Infusoria.  The  colour  has,  how- 
ever, been  accounted  for  by  Sicbold  as  produced  by  refraction  and  the 
presence  of  aggregations  of  pigment-granules.  According  to  Professor 
Henfrey  the  reddish-violet  coloiu’  is  real,  and  arises  from  the  presence 
of  solution  of  the  chlorophyll  of  certain  Oscillatorioi. 

(86.)  Two  other  organs  remain  to  be  mentioned  which  are  common 
to  all  the  Ciliated  Infusoria,  namely  the  “ contraciile  si>ace  ” and  the 
“ nucleus.'’ 
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(87.)  Tlic  contractile  space  (seminal  vesicle  according  to  Khrenlxfrg) 
is  regarded  by  many  recent  authors,  in  accordance  with  Ilujardin’s 
example,  as  a cavity  destitute  of  proper  walls  (vacuole),  which  is  some- 
times supposed  to  form  the  analogue  of  a heart,  and  sometimes  that  of 
an  excretoiy  or  respiratoiy  water- vascular  system.  In  order  to  1x5  able 
to  judge  of  these  views,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  rather  closely 
into  the  behaviour  of  this  “ contractile  space and  for  this  purpo.se  those 
Infusoj’ia  in  which  processes  or  branches  derived  from  it  can  be  detected 
appear  to  be  pai’ticularly  worthy  of  attention. 


Fig.  18. 

12  3 1 


Varamednm  aiirelia  (Ehr.),  magnified  300  diameters.  1.  The  animalcule  at  rest,  under  slight 
compression : o',  the  position  of  the  mouth ; contractile  resicles  surrounded  vrith  radiating 
processes ; ty  nucleus.  2.  Another  specimen,  placed  in  water  coloured  with  indigo,  showing  the 
ciliary  currents,  the  oral  aperture,  o',  and  the  coloured  pellets  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  3.  The 
same  in  process  of  longitudinal  division,  each  segment  containing  a distinct  nucleus.  4.  A 
cimen  swimming  freely  about  after  being  fed  with  carmine;  the  mouth,  nucleus, and  star-like  con- 
tractile vesicles  are  seen  more  in  profile. 

(88.)  Radiating  branches  of  the  contractile  spaces  were  fii*st  discovered 
by  Ehrenberg  in  Paramecium  and  some  other  Infusoria,  ^^lien  the  con- 
tractile space  is  fuUy  expanded,  the  rays  can  only  he  observed  as  fine 
lines,  or,  when  the  light  is  not  good,  are  entirely  imperceptible.  On 
the  sudden  contraction  of  the  space,  however,  they  instimtly  swell  into 
pyriform  cavities  placed  close  to  the  position  of  the  contractile  oi^\n 
wliich  has  disappeared.  Diu-ing  the  slow  reappearance  of  the  contractile 
space,  the  rays  gradually  decrease,  and  they  in  tiu-n  have  almost  disap- 
peared or  become  reduced  to  fine  lines  when  the  vesicle  has  attained  its 
fuU  extension.  These  rays,  as  avcU  as  tlie  contractile  spaces,  lie,  as  in 
all  Infusoria,  close  under  the  skin  (“  cuticula”  of  Cohn),  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  body  (“  cortical  layer  ” of  Cohn). 

(89.)  The  procasscs  of  the  contractile  space  are  seen  Avith  remarkable 
clearness  in  the  lai’go  Stenior  in  which  a very  considerable 

portion  of  a Aascular  system  may  be  recognized.  The  contractile  .sjjacc 
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lies  a little  to  the  loft  of  the  oesophagus,  near  the  plane  of  the  ciliary 
disk  ; from  it  a longitudinal 
vessel  inns  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  animal, 
and  an  annular  vessel  roimd 
the  cUiary  disk,  close  under 
its  series  of  cUia.  Both  these 
are  visible  even  during  the 
expansion  of  the  contractile 
vesicle,  but  swell  up  sud- 
denly during  its  contrac- 
tion, like  the  rays  of  Para- 
mecium above  described;  and 
then  the  longitudinal  vessel 
usually  exhibits  considerable 
dilatations,  which,  when  su- 
perficially examined,  might 
easily  be  taken  for  inde- 
pendent disunited  ca\’itics 
(vacuoles) : the  annular 

vessel  exhibits  a more  uni- 
form aspect ; only  two 
rounded  dilatations  make 

their  appearance  in  it.  ^ half-contracted  state,  and  placed  in  indigo-water,  so 
^ in  1 as  to  show  the  ciliary  currents. 

Both  vesscLs  gradually  de- 

crea.se  diuing  the  reappearance  of  the  contractile  vesicle,  apparently 
without  any  contraction  of  their  own. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  till  the  Infusoria  possessed  of  a con- 
tractile space,  it  is  the  centre  of  a vascular  system  which  does  not  merely 
consist  of  chasms  formed  in  the  parenchyma  by  its  accidental  sepai'a- 
tion.  Another  and  more  difficult  question  concerning  its  natiu’o  remains 
to  be  cleared  up,  namely  whether  the  vessels  and  the  contractile  space 
possess  proper  walls — in  other  words,  whether  the  contractile  space  is 
or  is  not  a vesicle.  The  mode  of  its  contraction,  which  differs  from  the 
other  contractile  phenomena  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  appears  to 
speak  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  vesicular  character,  as  do  some  other 
facts,  such  as  the  phenomenon  presented  by  Spirostommn  amhiguum, 
an  animalcule  in  which  the  anus  is  situated  at  the  hinder  end  of  the 
animal,  and  close  in  front  of  it  is  the  very  large  contractile  space. 
"Wlien  fully  expanded,  this  space  appears  to  be  siu’roundcd  only  by  a 
thin  membrane ; but  nevertheless  pellets  of  excrement,  often  several 
at  the  same  time  on  different  sides  of  the  vesicle,  form  projections 
which  are  nearly  hemispherical  both  towards  the  vesicle  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  body, — a circumstance  which  coidd  not  happen  if  it  Avere 
not  a vesicle  with  proper  walls. 


Fig.  19. 


Stentor  MUlleri  (Ehr.),  magnified.  It  is  represented 
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(90.)  AMien  examined  -witli  a good  microscope,  tlic  Infusoria  arc 
found  to  bo  possessed  of  another  organ  of  very  mysterious  character, 
which,  in  accordance  -with  the  prevailing  notion  of  their  analogy  with 
animal  or  vegetable  cells,  has  been  named  the  nucleus,  and  which  cer- 
tainly, as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in 
theii’  economy,  more  especially  in  connexion  A\nth  the  jjropagation  of 
these  animalcules. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  rmmdish  or  longish,  or  even  (as  in  many  Vor- 
ticellince  and  Stentor)  much  elongated  and  band-like.  It  is  enveloped  in 
a peculiar  membrane,  and  generally  presents  a homogeneous  or  finely 
gi’anular  appearance.  It  appears  constantly  to  enclose  a cavity  sur- 
rounded with  very  thick  walls,  and  sometimes  contains  a smaller  body, 
designated  nucleolus,  which,  however,  in  certain  species  is  situated  ex- 
ternal to  the  nucleus. 

The  nucleus,  as  a general  rule,  seems  to  be  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the 
animalcule,  as  it  does  not  appear  at  all  to  participate  in  the  rotatory 
movements  observable  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

(91.)  In  most,  if  not  aU  Infusoria,  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  is 
capable  of  exuding  a gelatinous  matter.  Some  do  tliis  regularly ; and 
the  exuded  material  either  retains  its  gelatinous  consistence,  or,  hard- 
ening into  a horny  substance,  forms  a sheath  or  shell  (loricu),  into 
which  the  animalcule  can  contract  itself  more  or  less  completely. 

Another  kind  of  exudation  also  occurs  in  a great  many  species,  which 
leads  to  the  formation  of  a case  or  cyst  enclosing  the  animalcule  that 
secretes  it — the  object  of  which  appears  to  be  the  protection  of  the 
encysted  animal  from  unfavourable  circumstances  in  the  surrounding 
water,  and  from  death  from  desiccation.  This  process  of  encystation  is 
sometimes  connected  with  the  reproductive  function,  as  we  shah,  see 
hereafter. 

(92.)  The  reproduction  of  these  animalcules  is  effected  in  various 
ways ; and  not  unfrequently  the  same  individual  woidd  appear  to  jiro- 
pagate  by  two  or  three  different  modes  of  increase. 

(93.)  The  first  is  by  external  gemmules  or  buds,  wliich  sprout  hke 
minute  gelatinous  tubercles  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and,  gradually 
attaining  the  shape  of  their  parent,  devclope  the  cilia  characteristic  of 
theii’  species,  and  soon  become  independent  beings,  although  they  do  not 
attain  to  their  full  growth  mitil  some  time  after  their  separation. 

(94.)  The  most  usual  mode  of  propagation,  however,  is  by  sponta- 
neous fissui’e,  or  division  of  the  body  of  an  adidt  aniiuiilcule  into  two  or 
more  portions,  each  of  which  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  This  singular 
kind  of  generation,  by  wliich  the  old  animalcule  hterally  becomes  con- 
vci’tcd  into  two  or  more  young  ones,  is  acconijilishcd  in  various  ways, 
which  will  reejuire  separate  notice. 

(95.)  In  the,  oval  forms  of  the  Infusoria,  the  line  of  separation  gene- 
rally (hvidcs  the  body  transversely  into  two  C(]u;d  portions,  by  a process 
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the  different  stages  of  which  arc  represented  in  fig.  20, 1,2, 3.  The  body 
of  an  animalcule  about  to  divide  in  this  manner  becomes  at  first  slightly 
elongated,  and  a liae  more  transparent  than  the  rest  of  its  body  is  seen 
to  cross  its  middle  portion ; a constriction  becomes  gradually  apparent  at 
each  extremity  of  the  line  of  division ; this  soon  grows  more  decided,  and 
at  length  the  two  parts  are  only  united  by  a narrow  isthmus  (fig.  20,  3), 
which,  getting  thinner  and  thinner,  allows  a sliglit  effort  on  the  part  of 
either  of  the  now  nearly  distinct  portions  to  tear  itself  from  the  other 
half  and  complete  the  separation. 

(96.)  In  some  elongated  species  (fig.  20,  4)  the  fissure  is  effected  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  the  separation  gradually  proceeding  from  the 
posterior  to  the  anterior  2q 

extremity  of  the  body 
(fig.  20,  6) ; yet  even  in 
these  the  division  is  occa- 
sionally transveree,  the 
newly-formed  creature  ap- 
pearing trimcated  at  one 
end  (fig.  20 , 5)  for  some 
time  after  the  completion  of 
the  process. 

(97.)  The  above  mode  of 
generation,  as  exhibited  in 
FbrOceZfe,  a group  of  which  is 
.seen  at  fig.  20,9,10, 11, 12, 13, 
is  very  curious  ; and  from  the 
different  forms  as.sumed  by 
the  young  during  the  progress 
of  their  development  much 
confusion  has  occuiTed,  each 
stage  of  growth  having  been 
described  as  the  permanent  appearance  of  a distinct  species.  This 
beautiful  animalcule  seems  to  be  propagated  in  several  ways.  Some- 
times this  is  effected  by  external  gemmules,  Avhich  appear  like  minute 
points,  scarcely  more  than  -j-j^th  of  a line  in  diameter,  upon  the  pedicles 
of  the  adult  Convallarise ; these  in  time  become  pedunculated,  and, 
although  still  very  small,  exhibit  the  cilia  upon  the  margins  of  the  de- 
licate cups ; in  this  state  they  were  called  by  Schrank  Vorticellce  mona- 
dicce  (fig.  21).  The  VorticeUoc  generally,  however,  multiply  by  fissure, 
the  beU-shaped  cup  at  the  extremity  of  their  higlily  irritable  pedi- 
cles separating  longitudinally  into  two ; but  the  progress  of  this 
division  requires  our  particular  notice,  as  the  unpractised  observer 
might  be  eonsiderably  puzzled  on  witnessing  some  of  the  phenomena 
attending  it. 

(98.)  The  adult  finimalcnlc  (seen  with  its  pedicle  fully  extended. 
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fig.  20, 9),  ■when  it  i.s  alarmed,  slirinks  by  throwing  its  stem  into  spiral 
folds  (10).  In  the  latter  figure,  the  bell  or  body  of  the  animalcule  is  seen 
to  have  extended  considerably  in  breadth,  preparatory  to  its  becoming 
di-vidcd  into  two  distinct  creatures.  At  11,  the  commencement  of  its 
division  is  depicted, — the  separation  gradually  extending  from  the  base, 
or  ciliated  extremity,  to  the  point  where  the  body  is  attached  to  its 
stem.  AVhen  the  di-vision  has  extended  thus  far  (12),  the  newly-formed 
portion  is  seen  with  siu’prise  to  have  become  furnished  -with  cUia  at  both 
ends,  and  when  finally  detached  (13),  only  at  the  opposite  extremity  to 
that  on  which  they  originally  existed ; it  then  becomes  freed  from  its 
pedicle,  and  thus  losing  the  great  characteristic  of  its  species,  swims 
about  at  large,  exhibiting  forms  represented  at  14, 15, 16, 17,  all  of  which 
have  been  described  as  distinct  species  by  different  ■writers ; at  last  it 
puts  forth  a new  stem,  and,  assuming  the  adult  form,  becomes  fixed  by 
its  pedicle  to  some  foreign  body. 

(99.)  This  fissiparous  mode  of  reproduction  is  amazingly  productive, 
and  indeed  far  surpasses  in  fertility  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, not  excepting  the  most  prolific  insects  or  even  fishes.  Thus 
a Paramecium,  if  weU  supplied  -with  food,  has  been  observed  to  di-vide 
every  twenty-foiu’  hours,  so  that  in  a fortnight,  allo-wing  the  product  of 
each  division  to  multiply  at  the  same  rate,  16,384  animalcules  would  be 
produced  from  the  same  stock ; and  in  four  weeks  the  astonishing  num- 
ber of  268,435,456  new  beings  would  result  from  a continued  repetition 
of  the  process  : we  therefore  feel  but  little  sui’prise  that,  ■with  such 
powers  of  increase,  these  minute  creatures  soon  become  difiused  in  count- 
less myriads  through  the  waters  adapted  to  their  habits. 

If  the  organization  of  these  animalcid.es  were  as  simple  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a few  years  ago,  when  they  were  thought  to  be  mere 
specks  of  living  jeUy,  imbibing  nomishment  at  every  point  of  their 
surface,  which  became  diffused  through  all  pai-ts  of  the  homogeneous 
texture  of  their  bodies,  theu-  spontaneous  division  would  be  jierfectly 
intelligible,  and  eveiy  step  of  the  process  easily  understood ; but,  setting 
aside  the  conformation  of  then.’  digestive  apparatus,  there  are  many  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  operation  indicative  of  a power  of  developing 
new  organs  in  the  construction  of  eveiy  fresh  individual,  which  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a very  interesting  feature  in  their  history.  Thus 
a new  oral  orifice,  siuToundcd  Avith  edia,  must  be  formed  upon  the 
posterior  segment  of  each  divided  animalcide.  In  NassuJa  eJegans 
the  curious  dental  apparatus,  complex  as  its  structure  seems  to  be. 
must  bo  developed  upon  the  new  part  of  the  body  preparatory  to  eveiy 
separation  ; and  accordingly  a new  mouth  or  dental  cj-linder  is  actually 
scon  to  sprout  from  the  hinder  half  of  the  creature  before  its  transverse 
fissure  is  complete. 

(100.)  Nearly  all  the  Infusoria  and  Rhizopoda  have  in  their  interior 
a kind  of  nucleus,  which  is  quite  different  in  its  compact  texture  from 
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the  parenchyma  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  nucleus  seems  to 
play  an  essential  part  in  the  fissuration  ; for  every  time  the  animalcule 
di^ddes  either  longitudinally  or  transversely,  this  organ,  which  is  usually 
situated  in  the  middle,  divides  also,  so  that  each  of  the  two  new  in- 
dividuals has  a nucleus.  This  nucleus,  which  is  of  a fine-granular 
aspect  and  dense  structiu’e,  retains  its  foian  when  the  animalcule  is 
pressed  between  two  plates  of  glass  and  the  other  parts  are  spread  out 
in  various  ways.  By  direct  light  its  colour  appears  pale  yellow. 

(101.)  A remarkable  mode  of  reproduction,  by  encystment,  observed 
firet  by  Stein  in  different  species  of  Vorticella,  appears  to  exist  com- 
monly among  all  the  animalcules  of  this  class*.  The  individual  about  to 

Fig.  21. 


Vorlicella  miero,toma  (Ehr.),  showing  diff.-rent  stages  of  the  process  of  flssiparous  reproduction. 

Ihe  basis  to  which  the  group  is  attached  consists  of  a lincly  granular  mucous  mass. 

become  encysted  contracts  slightly,  and  closes  its  peristome  ; and  around 
it  there  then  appears  a cloud-like  sacculus  formed  by  a viscid  liqxiid, 
which  is  probably  the  result  of  a cutaneous  secretion.  In  this  liquid 
are  developed  granules,  which,  augmenting  more  and  more  in  number, 
and  adhering  together,  finally  form  a membrane,  which  becomes  hard 
and  resisting,  although  soft  and  flexible  when  first  produced.  This 
encystment  appears  to  have  a double  puiqmse ; first,  to  withdi-aw  these 
vciy  delicate  animals  from  the  dcstnictive  effects  of  drought  and  cold  ; 
and  secomlly,  to  allow  them  to  undergo  certain  metamorphoses  pro- 
tected from  all  external  influences. 

* M.  J.  d Udekem,  “ On  the  Metamorpliose.s  of  tlie  Vorfieellre,”  Ann.  Nat.  Hist 
for  July  18")9. 
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Tlio  Vorticellian  thus  encased  becomes  attenuated  and  folded  upon 
itself ; the  sarcodic  substance  appears  to  traverse  its  integument  in  all 
parts ; from  time  to  time  it  still  contracts,  but  ultimately  becomes  com- 
j)letcly  dissolved,  so  that  we  find  in  its  place  merely  a homogeneous 
sarcodic  liquid,  containing  granules,  together  with  the  nucleus,  which 
resists  the  general  destruction.  In  the  sarcode  there  takes  place  a pro- 
cess which  may  be  in  some  measure  compared  -with  what  occurs  in  the 
viteUus  after  the  fecundation  of  an  ovaim.  The  granules  becoming 
united  together  form  groups,  which  soon  divide  and  subdivide  ; at  the 
same  time  an  integument  is  formed  upon  the  surface,  which  is  con- 
tractile, covered  with  vibratile  cilia,  and  closed  at  all  points.  The  cyst 
now  contains  a new  Infusorium,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
OpalincE  or  Bursaries  which  are  met  with  in  the  intestines  of  the  Ba- 
trachians. 

(102.)  The  next  part  of  the  process  is  the  transformation  of  the 
ciUated  Infusorium  thus  obtained  into  an  Acineta.  "While  the  meta- 
morphosed VorticeUian  revolves  in  the  interior  of  the  cyst,  it  undergoes 
development,  increases  in  size,  and  its  whole  surface  becomes  covered 
with  folds : at  length  a moment  arrives  when  the  cyst,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  exerted  in  its  interior,  bursts  ; the  cUiated  Infusorium  becomes 
free,  and  swims  about  with  a rotatory  movement,  and  is  gradually  de- 
veloped into  an  Acineta.  Fourthly,  ciliated  embryos  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  interior  of  the  Acineta  thus  produced,  apparently 
foiTued  at  the  expense  of  the  nucleus ; the  nucleus  becomes  totally 
converted  into  an  embiyo,  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the  latter  a new 
nucleus  is  formed,  which  in  its  tiLrn  becomes  transformed  into  another 
embryo,  and  so  on.  Lastly,  the  embryos  become  fixed,  and  transformed 
into  young  Vorticellce. 

According  to  Stein,  therefore,  the  Vorticellm  by  this  process  of  en- 
cysting are  transformed  into  Acinetae,  and  these  again,  by  means  of 
internal  motile  embryos  which  are  emitted  from  them,  change  into 
YorticeUae.  But  the  reality  of  this  metamoi-phosis  has  been  disputed 
by  several  careful  observers  ; nevertheless  Professor  Stein  still  retains 
his  original  riews  upon  this  subject*. 

(103.)  The  encapsulation  of  Kerona  pustulata  is  thus  described  by 
lilr.  Carter : — “ The  first  change  that  occurred  was  the  absence  of  all 
crude  aliment  in  the  abdominal  cavity ; then  a divi.sion  of  the  nucleus 
into  four  parts,  preparatory  to  its  disappeai-ing  altogether.  At  the  same 
time  certain  dark  angular  grains,  which  had  been  floating  rotmd  with 
the  sarcode  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  became  congregated  in  the  poste- 
rior extremity.  The  Kerona  now  became  shortened,  its  cilia  disappeared, 
and  finally  it  passed  into  a rounded-oval  ball.  This,  after  a certain 

» Vide  nn  clabornte  paper  by  Dr.  II.  Cienkowski,  in  the  ‘ Bulletin  de  la  Classc 
Pliysico-Matb^matiquo  do  I’Acad.  Imp.  des  Sciences  de  St.  Pefersbourg  for  January 
1855. 
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time,  resolved  itself  into  an  obtuse-eUiptical  capsule  enclosing  a spheri- 
cal cell  with  a separate  mass  of  dark  angular  grains.  The  capsule  was 
laminated  and  ragged  on  the  outside,  and  defined  by  a clear  line  in- 
ternally, while  the  spherical  cell  contained  all  the  vital  remains  of  the 
Kerona,  together  with  the  contracting  vesicle,  but  exclusive  of  the 
‘ dark  angular  grains,’  which,  adhering  more  or  less  together,  were  still 
enclosed  within  the  capsule.  At  this  time  the  spherical  cell  was  ro- 
tating, probably  from  the  presence  of  cilia  upon  its  surface,  and  the 
contracting  vesicle  active ; hut  subsequently  the  granular  mucus  of 
which  it  was  composed  became  transformed  into  a number  of  uniform, 
round,  refractive,  oil-looking  bodies,  and  the  contracting  vesicle  disap- 
peared. After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a month,  the  contents  of  the  spheri- 
cal cysts  again  became  active,  and  had  assumed  definite  forms,  rotating 
rapidly  in  their  cells,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  the  other,  attended 
by  intervals  of  rest ; with  many  also  a lifeless  portion  was  present, 
which  was  forced  round  equally  fast  with  the  hving  one.”  Mr.  Carter, 
however,  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  actual  escape  of  the 
enclosed  animalcules. 

(104.)  The  encapsulation  of  Ploesconia  Charon,  likewise  witnessed 
by  Mr.  Carter,  presented  analogous  phenomena.  “ The  Ploesconise  had 
not  appeared  twenty-four  hours  when  they  began  to  assume  a globular 
form  by  becoming  shorter  and  shorter,  and  at  the  same  time  secreting 
an  albuminous  substance  around  them,  within  which  the  legs  and  cilia 
Avere  gradually  withdrawn,  and  a spherical  capsule  was  thus  formed, 
which  adhered  to  the  watch-glass.  All  trace  of  the  Ploesconise  now 
became  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  refractive  globules  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity ; and  the  contracting  vesicle,  although  active  at  first,  soon 
disappeared.  In  this  passive  state  of  existence  the  Plcesconise  con- 
tinued for  two  days,  when  the  contracting  vesicle  again  began  to  resume 
its  functions,  and  the  included  animalcule,  detaching  itself  from  its 
capsule,  began  to  rotate  gradually.  Cilia  next  presented  themselves, 
the  rotatory  motion  became  accelerated,  the  distension  of  the  con- 
tracting vesicle  increased,  until  at  last  the  capsule  burst,  and  a portion 
of  the  cilia  of  the  Ploesconia  was  at  the  same  time  protnidcd.  A 
fcAV  minutes  of  rest  noAV  succeeded ; and  the  cUia  having  been  with- 
drawn, the  rotatorj"  motion  was  again  resumed,  while  the  distension  of 
the  contracting  vesicle  also  going  on,  at  last  became  so  great  as  to  force 
a portion  of  the  body  of  the  encysted  Ploesconia  through  the  rent,  when 
an  interval  of  rest  foUoAved.  The  portion  of  the  body  was  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  same  process  repeated  several  times,  until  at  length  the 
Ploesconia  obtained  its  exit.  It  was  now  almost  spherical  in  shape,  from 
the  enormous  distension  of  the  contractile  vesicle,  behind  which  appeared 
numerous  globules,  and  at  the  circumference  the  legs  and  cilia.  In 
this  state  it  continued  stationary  for  some  minutes,  until  the  disten- 
sions of  the  contracting  vesicle,  evidently  increased  for  the  bursting  of 
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the  capsule,  wore  gradually  reduced  to  their  natural  limits,  when  the 
different  parts  of  the  Ploesconia  regained  their  respective  positions,  and 
the  animalcule  at  last  assumed  its  original  form  and  bounded  off  in 
search  of  food.” 

(105.)  The  discovery  of  the  propagation  of  the  Infusoria  by  means 
of  embryos  or  internal  germs  has  opened  a new  field  of  research  in  the 
history  of  the  development  of  these  animalcules.  From  the  researches 
of  M.  Balbiani*,  it  would  appear  that,  besides  the  truly  agamic  modes 
of  reproduction,  namely,  by  spontaneous  division  and  gemmiparity, 
there  exists  a process  by  which  the  young  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  parent,  which  gives  them  birth  by  the  agency  of  distinct  sexual 
apparatus.  Stein  was  one  of  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  part  played 
by  the  nucleus  in  the  process  of  reproduction ; but  he  thought  that  the 
germs  were  developed  on  the  surface  of  this  body  by  a species  of  gem- 
mation which  would  assimilate  them  rather  to  bulbilli,  or  caducous  buds, 
than  to  embryos  originating  from  fertile  ova.  They  would  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  reaUy  produced  by  an  act  of  sexual  generation.  We  will 
describe  the  phenomena  witnessed  by  M.  Balbiani  in  the  common  green 
Paramecium  {ParameciumBursaria,¥ock.G-,  Loxodes  Bursaria,  Ehrenb.), 
as  an  illustration  of  what  occurs  in  a great  variety  of  other  forms. 

In  this  species,  as  probably  iu  all  Infusoria,  there  exists  a nucleus, 
which  is  here  accompanied  by  a small  lenticular  body,  usually  lodged 
in  an  excavation  of  the  nucleus  near  one  of  its  extremities,  and  gene- 
rally described  under  the  improper  name  of  “nucleolus.” 

For  several  generations  the  Paramecia  multiply  by  spontaneous 
scission,  each  of  the  two  new  individuals  obtaining  haK  of  the  primitive 
nucleus ; but  imder  the  influence  of  conditions  of  which  we  are  still 
ignorant,  the  animalcule  is  propagated  in  a very  different  manner. 
A^Tien  the  period  arrives  at  which  the  Paramecia  are  to  propagate  with 
concourse  of  the  sexes,  they  may  be  seen  assembling  upon  certain  parts 
of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  contained,  either  towards  the  bottom  or 
on  the  walls.  Soon  they  are  found  coupled  in  pairs,  adherent  laterally, 
and  as  it  were  locked  together,  with  the  similar  extremities  turned  in 
the  same  direction,  and  their  two  mouths  closely  applied  to  each  other. 
In  this  state  the  two  conjugated  individuals  continue  moving  with 
agility  in  the  liquid,  and  tm-ning  constantly  round  their  axis.  There  is 
nothing  before  this  copiilation  to  indicate  the  considerable  changes  that 
are  about  to  take  place  in  the  nucleus  and  the  nucleolus  which  accom- 
panies it.  It  is  during  the  copulation  itself  (of  which  the  duration  is 
prolonged  for  five  or  six  days  or  more)  that  their  transformation  into 
a sexual  reproductive  apparatus  takes  place. 

(106.)  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  nucleolus  has  undergone  a con- 
siderable increase  in  size,  and  has  become  converted  into  a sort  of  cap- 

* “ On  the  existence  of  n Sexual  Reproduction  in  Infusoria,"  Comptes  Rondus. 
20th  March,  1858,  p.  628. 
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siile  of  an  oval  form,  the  surface  of  which  presents  longitudinal  and 
parallel  Unes  or  streaks.  Nearly  always  it  soon  divides,  in  the  direction 
of  its  greater  axis,  into  two  or  more,  frequently  into  foiir  parts,  which 
continue  increasing,  independently  of  each  other,  in  a very  irregular 
manner,  and  form  so  many  secondaiy  sacs  or  capsules.  At  a period 
which  is  still  nearer  that  of  division,  these  latter  appear  to  he  composed 
of  an  extremely  fine  membrane  enveloping  a number  of  small  curved 
bacUla  extending  from  one  extremity  of  the  sac  to  the  other,  inflated 
towards  the  middle,  narrowed  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  these 
which,  when  seen  through  the  enveloping  membrane,  give  the  capsule 
the  striated  appearance  which  is  characteristic  of  it.  It  also  contains  a 
perfectly  colourless  and  homogeneous  fluid. 

At  the  same  time,  the  nucleus  has  also  changed  its  form  and  aspect ; 
it  has  become  rounded  and  widened ; its  substance  has  become  softer, 
lost  its  refi’active  power ; and  towards  the  margins  it  presents  notches 
which,  penetrating  more  and  more  deeply  into  its  mass,  isolate  one  or 
more  fragments,  in  which  a sufficient  magnifying  power  enables  us  to 
see  a certain  number  of  smaU  transparent  spheres  with  an  ohsciu’e 
central  point.  In  other  cases  the  nucleus  while  stiU  almost  entire 
presents  this  aspect,  and  then  appears  as  if  stufiied  with  these  little 
rounded  bodies,  the  analogy  of  which  to  ovules  cannot  be  doubted  in 
the  least.  The  evolution  of  the  nucleus  and  nucleolus  being  identical, 
and  progressing  at  the  same  rate  in  the  two  coupled  individuals,  it 
follows,  if  we  regard  the  former  as  an  ovary  and  the  second  as  a testicle 
or  seminal  capsule,  not  only  that  each  of  them  possesses  the  attributes 
of  both  sexes,  hut  that  they  fecundate  each  other. 

As  regards  this  fecundation  itself,  everything  seems  to  prove  that  it 
takes  place  by  means  of  an  exchange  made  by  the  two  coupled  indi- 
viduals of  one  or  more  of  their  seminal  capsules,  which  pass  through 
the  apertures  of  their  mouths,  closely  appHed  to  each  other,  from  the 
body  of  one  Paramecium  into  that  of  the  other ; for  very  often,  although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  this  passage  itself,  we  may  detect  the 
moment  when  one  of  the  capsules  already  engaged  in  one  of  the  mouths 
is  on  the  point  of  clearing  this  aperture. 

(107.)  Each  capsule  after  its  ti-ansmission  continues  to  increase  in 
size  in  the  body  of  the  individual  which  has  received  it — frequently 
attaining  a volume  greater  than  that  of  the  nucleus  itself ; but  there  is 
never  more  than  one  that  arrives  at  maturity  at  the  same  time.  When, 
having  arrived  at  this  state,  it  is  examined  after  being  pressed  out  of 
the  body  of  the  animalcule  to  free  it  from  the  granulations  which  mask 
it  more  or  less  while  there,  it  appears  under  the  form  of  a large  ovoid 
body,  the  surface  of  which  presents  a multitude  of  parallel  strise 
directed  longitudinally,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  corpuscles  con- 
tained in  the  interior.  Compression,  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  its 
rapture,  shows  it  distinctly  to  he  formed  by  a membrane  of  extreme 
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tenuity  containing  an  immense  number  of  minute  fusiform  corpuscles, 
the  extremities  of  which  are  imperceptible  on  account  of  their  extreme 
finoness.  As  soon  as  they  are  free,  these  little  bodies  exhibit  a vaeU- 
latory  and  translatoiy  movement,  which  soon  causes  their  dispersion  in 
the  circumambient  fluid.  These  are  the  spermatozoids  of  Paramecium 
Bursaria. 

(108.)  It  is  usually  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  day  following  the 
copulation  that  the  first  germs  are  seen  to  make  their  appearance,  in 
the  form  of  small  rounded  bodies  formed  by  a membrane  which  is 
rendered  very  evident  by  acetic  acid,  and  containing  a greyish,  pale, 
homogeneous  or  almost  imperceptibly  granular  matter,  in  which  neither 
nucleus  nor  contractile  vesicle  is  yet  to  be  distinguished : these  organs 
do  not  appear  till  afterwards.  Stein  and  T.  Cohn  have  shown  that 
these  embryos  quit  the  body  of  their  parent  under  the  form  of  Acincke, 
furnished  with  knobbed  tentacles  (true  suckers,  by  means  of  which 
they  remain  for  some  time  stiU  adherent  to  the  mother,  deriving  their 
nourishment  from  her  substance)  ; but  their  investigations  did  not  re- 
veal to  them  the  ultimate  fate  of  these  yoimg  animalcules.  Al.  Bal- 
biani  was  able  to  foUow  them  for  a considerable  time  after  they  had 
detached  themselves  from  the  parent  animalcule,  and  convinced  him- 
self that,  after  losing  their  suckers,  becoming  clothed  vibratile 
cilia,  and  obtaining  a mouth,  which  first  shows  itself  in  the  form  of 
a longitudinal  furrow,  they  definitely  acquired  the  form  of  the  mother, 
becoming  filled  in  the  same  way  Avith  the  green  granulations  charac- 
teristic of  this  Paramecium,  without  imdergoing  any  more  important 
metamorphoses. 

M.  Balbiani*  did  not  succeed  in  witnessing  the  deposition  of  the  ova, 
but  he  thinks  it  very  probable  that  they  escape  by  the  anus  or  by  some 
neighbouring  aperture.  In  Stylonychia  he  observed  them  to  collect  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and  diminish  gradually  in  number  from 
the  first  or  second  day  after  copulation,  at  which  period  a round  pale 
body  begins  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  centi'e  of  the  animalcule,  which 
becomes  constricted  in  the  middle  and  reconstitutes  the  double  nucleus. 

(109.)  The  Infusoria  would  seem  to  be  destitute  of  copulatory 
organs.  In  most  cases  sexual  intercourse  is  effected  by  simple  juxta- 
position of  the  mouths  of  the  two  animalcules.  In  the  Oxytrichuia  the 
union  is  more  intimate,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  constitute  a tnie  solder- 
ing of  the  two  individuals  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  anterior  part 
of  their  length.  Any  one  who  had  not  witnessed  aU  the  phases  of  this 
remarkable  copulation  would  necessarily  regard  this  state  as  a case  of 
longitudinal  division  proceeding  from  behind  forwards  ; but  the  con- 
comitant changes  of  the  internal  organs  cannot  leave  the  least  doubt  as 
to  the  signification  of  this  act. 

“ On  the  OcnernUve  Organs  of  (he  Infusoria,”  Ann.  Nat.  ITist.  .sor.  .1.  rol.  ii. 
p.  44.3. 
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(110.)  The  remarkable  history  of  Trichoda  Lynceus  has  been  studied 
by  M.  Jules  Haime*.  This  animalcule  would  appear  to  commence  its 
existence  under  the  aspect  of  an  Oxytricha  (Ehrenberg)  (fig.  22,1,2),  in 
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Mftamorphoses  of  Trichoda  Lynceus.  1.  Larval  condition  (^Oxytricha),  seen  from  below.  2.  The 
same,  after  swalloning  another  animalcule.  3.  A very  large  specimen  just  about  to  undergo  fission. 
4.  The  same,  showing  the  flssiparous  process  in  a more  advanced  stage.  5.  One  of  the  products 
of  such  fission.  6.  The  same,  having  lost  most  of  its  cilia  and  assumed  a spherical  shape.  8.  The 
same,  now  become  completely  motionless.  9.  Appearance  of  the  same  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen 
days.  10.  Later  condition  of  the  same,  showing  the  formation  of  a cyst.  7 & 11.  After  the 
expulsion  of  a considerable  quantity  of  exuvial  matter,  a ciliated  animalcule  appears  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cyst.  12  & 13.  The  included  animalcule  escapes  from  its  encystment  and  at  length 
assumes  the  form  of  an  Aspidiscus,  represented  at  14.  15.  The  complete  animalcule  walking  by 
means  of  its  sets.  16.  Inferior  aspect  of  the  same  when  at  rest. — All  the  figures  are  magnified 
3.5.5  diameters,  except  the  two  last,  which  are  shown  under  a magnifying  power  of  760  diameters. 


which  condition  it  undergoes  multiplieation  by  transverse  fissui’e  in  the 
usual  manner  (3,  4).  The  halves  resulting  from  this  division  then  as- 
sume a globular  form,  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  locomotive  apparatus, 
and  become  encysted  (5,  6).  The  contents  of  the  cyst  next  separate 
from  their  envelope,  leaving  a space  on  one  side,  in  which  ciliary  move- 
ment can  be  distinguished  (7).  This  space  spreads  all  round  ; granular 
matter  is  expelled  from  the  cyst,  whereby  its  fonn  becomes  altered  (8), 
and  the  distinction  between  the  newly  formed  animalcule  to  which  the 
cUia  belong  and  the  remains  of  the  original  creature  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  (9, 10, 11),  until  at  last  the  former  escapes  through  the 


* Ann.  des  Sc.  Nut.  scr.  3.  t.  xix.  p.  109. 
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walls  of  tlie  cyst  (12,  13,  14,  15,  IG)  and  soon  developes  itself  into  an 
Asjjtdiscus.  How  the  Aspidiscus  returns  to  the  Oxytricha-form  is  still 
a matter  for  speculation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AlSfTHOZOA. 

Zoophytes  of  old  Authors.  Phytozoa  (Ehrenberg). 

(111.)  It  is  not  surprising  that  many  members  of  the  extensive 
class  upon  a consideration  of  which  we  are  now  entering  should  have 
been  regarded  by  the  earlier  naturalists  as  belonging  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  which,  in  outward  appearance  at  least,  numerous  species 
have  many  characters  in  common. 

(112.)  Fixed  in  large  arborescent  masses  to  the  rocks  of  tropical 
seas,  or,  in  our  own  climate,  attached  to  shells  or  other  submarine 
substances,  they  throw  out  their  ramifications  in  a thousand  beautiful 
plant-like  forms.  Incrusting  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  with 
calcareous  earth  separated  from  the  water  which  bathes  them,  they 
silently  build  up  reefs  and  shoals,  justly  dreaded  by  the  navigator  and 
sometimes  giving  origin,  as  they  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  to  islands 
which  the  lapse  of  ages  clothes  with  luxuriant  verdure  and  peoples 
with  appropriate  inhabitants. 

(113.)  Among  the  calcareous  structures  derived  from  the  tropical 
seas,  usually  known  by  the 
general  terms  Madi-epores, 

Corals,  &c.,  and  which,  from 
the  beauty  of  their  structui’e, 
form  the  ornaments  of  our 
cabinets,  few  are  more  com- 
mon than  those  denominated 
Fungice  and  Meandrince — ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  group 
Madrephyllicea  of  systematic 
zoologists. 

(114.)  These  masses  con- 
sist of  thin  plates  or  lamina; 
of  calcareous  matter  (fig.  23), 
variously  disposed  in  different 
species,  but  in  the  Fimgta 
ug  arid  for  mis,  which  we  have 
selected  as  an  example,  ra- 
diating from  a common  centre,  and  forming  a circular  mass  resembling 
a mushroom.  When  living  in  its  native  element,  cverj-  part  of  the 
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surface  of  this  stony  skeleton  was  incrasted  with  a layer  of  animal 
jelly,  dipping  down  into  the  interstices  of  the  plates,  and  covering  the 
whole  framework.  In  the  figure,  the  darker  portion  indicates  the 
h-s-ing  crust ; whilst  from  the  lighter  parts  it  has  been  removed,  to 
show  the  stony  skeleton  itself.  There  are  no  arms  or  moving  parts 
adapted  to  the  prehension  of  food,  and  no  separation  of  organs  for  the 
performance  of  the  vital  functions ; the  thin  membranous  film  apparently 
absorbs  the  materials  of  its  support  from  the  water  of  the  ocean,  and 
deposits  within  its  substance  the  calcareous  particles  which  it  secretes, 
moulding  them  into  the  foim  peculiar  to  its  skeleton,  which  it  gradually 
enlarges  as  its  own  extent  increases. 

(115.)  The  gelatinoxTS  investment,  however,  gives  certain  dubious 
indications  of  vitality,  and  possesses  a power  of  contraction  so  as  to 
retire  between  the  laminae  of  its  skeleton  when  roughly  handled,  and 
thus  conceal  itself  from  injury.  Upon  the  surface  of  the  soft  crust  are 
seen  a number  of  vesicles  (indicated  in  the  figure),  which  have  been  re- 
garded as  rudimentary  tentacula  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
able  to  contract  and  vary  their  dimensions  ; recent  observations,  how- 
ever, lead  to  the  belief  that  they  are  cavities  filled  with  air,  serving  an 
important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  creature — namely,  that  of 
preventing  it  from  being  turned  upside  down  by  the  occasional  agitation 
of  the  ocean.  These  air-vessels  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  floats, 
which,  rendering  the  upper  surface  more  buoyant  than  the  inferior, 
materially  assist  in  preventing  such  an  accident. 

(116.)  The  reproduction  of  Fungia  is  effected  by  the  development  of 
sprouts  or  gemmjB  which  pullulate  from  the  animal  substance  as  buds 
issue  from  a plant,  and  remain  for  some  time  fixed  to  the  parent  by  a 
species  of  foot-stalk,  which  sustains  them  until  they  have  attained  to 
a considerable  size, — the  young  Fungia3  being  upwards  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  before  they  become  detached.  When  mature,  they  separate 
from  the  top  of  the  stony  peduncle  which  hitherto  supported  them  ; 
and  at  this  time  the  skeleton  of  the  young  Fungia,  when  divested  of 
its  fleshy  part,  shows  a circular  opening  beneath,  through  which  the 
radiating  plates  of  the  upper  surface  are  visible.  In  a short  time  a 
deposit  of  calcareous  matter  takes  place,  which  cicatrizes  the  opening, 
the  marks  of  which,  however,  can  be  traced  for  a considerable  period. 

(117.)  In  the  earliest  period  of  its  development,  the  foot-stalk  by 
which  the  yoimg  is  united  to  the  parent,  as  weU  as  its  radiating  disk,  is 
entirely  enveloped  with  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal ; but  as  the  upper 
portion  spreads,  and  assumes  its  characteristic  form,  the  pedicle  is  left 
naked,  and  the  gelatinous  coating  extends  only  to  the  line  where  the 
separation  afterwards  takes  place. 

(118.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  calcareous  matter  forming 
the  skeleton  of  these  madrepores  is  perfectly  external  to  the  living 
crust  that  secretes  it,  and  accordingly  is  absolutely  extra-vital  and 
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removed  from  the  fiitui’c  influence  of  the  animal.  Such  a supposition  i. 
is,  however,  at  variance  with  the  facts  above  stated,  and  incompatible 
'with  many  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  the  lithophj'tous  T i 

polyps.  On  trying  to  detach  the  soft  envelope  from  the  surface  of  the  [ 

skeleton,  the  firmness  of  their  adherence  would  render  such  a want  of  h 

connexion  improbable — they  appear  to  be,  as  it  were,  incorporated  ij 

with  each  other ; and,  besides,  the  separation  of  the  Fungia  from  the  J 

peduncle  whereby  it  was  joined  to  the  parent  Fungia  during  its  earlier  (I 

growth  necessarily  supposes  a power  of  removing  the  calcarc*ous  par-  U 

tides  after  their  deposition.  It  is  therefore  demonstrable  that  the  H 

earthy  matter  secreted  by  the  pol_y"p  is  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  its  j| 

substance,  and  still  remains,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  subject  to  || 

absorption  and  removal ; of  this,  however,  we  shall  have  fuller  eridence  H 

hereafter.  I] 

(119.)  Cortical  compound  AjfTHOzoA. — The  compound  polyps  consist  |j 
of  a mass  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  indicates,  by  its  power  of  con-  g 
traction  upon  the  application  of  stimuli,  a degree  of  sensation,  and  of  n 
a great  number  of  polyps,  or  flower-like  months,  which  spring  from  the  0 
surface  of  the  common  body,  and  are  individually  capable  of  seizing  and  {] 

digesting  prey,  the  nutriment  thus  gained  being  appropriated  to  the  || 

nourishment  of  the  general  mass.  y 

(120.)  Although  essentially  similar  in  their  habits,  the  compound  I 
polyps  piesent  various  modifications  of  structiu’e,  which  naturally  causes  I 
them  to  be  grouped  in  distinct  families.  Sometimes  the  central  common  I 
mass  is  entii’dy  soft  and  gelatinous,  its  sm-face  being  covered  with  I 
minute  cells  in  which  the  poly^js  are  lodged  : such  are  the  Alcyonidce.  I 

Sometimes  the  common  body  secretes  large  quantities  of  calcareous  I 

matter  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Fungia,  which,  being  deposited  in  its  fl 
interior,  forms  arborescent  masses,  presenting  upon  their  surface  multi-  I 

tudes  of  cells,  generally  distinguishable  after  the  removal  of  the  outer  v 

crust,  in  each  of  which  when  alive  a polyp  was  lodged  : these  form  the  I 

family  of  Madreporidee.  The  central  axis  is  not  unfrequently  quite  sohd  I 

and  smooth  upon  the  surface,  offering  no  cells  for  the  lodgment  of  the  n 

polyps — being  either  composed  of  hard  and  dense  calcai-eous  substance,  n 

or  else  flexible  and  horny  in  its  textm’e ; such  are  the  CoraUidee,  or  n 
family  of  corals,  properly  so  called.  The  internal  centi-al  a.xis  is  more-  H 
over,  in  another  family,  composed  of  several  pieces  united  together  by  H 
the  living  crust  that  secretes  them ; and  being  free  and  unattached,  , J 
such  fonns  are  probably  able  to  change  their  position  at  pleasure ; these 
constitute  the  family  of  Pennaiididcp,  or  swimmhig  polyps.  They  are, 
however,  aU  merely  modifications  of  the  same  genei-al  tjqm  of  stnicture, 
although  differing  in  certain  minor  points  of  theii'  organization,  so  as  to 
render  an  examination  of  each  form  needful  for  our  purpose. 

(121.)  AncYoxiDJ'). — This  family  includes  several  genera,  known  by 
the  names  of  Alcgoniinn,  Lohidarin,  Cgdonium,  Ac.,  being  charac- 
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tcrized  by  having  no  solid  axis  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  com- 
mon body.  The  Cydonhim  Miilleri  (fig.  24)  will  give  the  reader  a good 
idea  of  the  genei’al  appearance  of  one  of  these  compound  animals. 
The  central  mass,  or  polypary,  is  entirely  soft,  being  of  a gelatinous,  or, 
rather,  subcartilaginous  textui-e.  Upon  cutting  into  it,  it  is  found  to  be 
intersected  by  tough  fibrous  bands,  and  not  unfrequently  contains  calca- 
reous spicula  dispersed  through  its  substance:  no  muscular  fibre  or 
nervous  matter  has  ever  been  detected  in  its  composition,  and  its  interioi; 
is  permeated  by  numerous  wude  canals  variously  disposed. 

(122.)  Few  objects  exhibit  to  the 
naturalist  a more  beautiful  spectacle 
than  the  compound  animals  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  When  found  upon 
the  shore  contracted  and  deformed,  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  imagine  that  they 
were  really  organized  beings,  much  less 
possessed  of  any  elaborate  conforma- 
tion ; yet  on  placing  one  of  them  in  a 
tumbler  of  sea -water  and  watching  it 
attentively,  its  true  nature  is  gradually 
revealed:  the  central  mass  expands 
in  all  directions,  exhibiting  the  cells 
upon  its  surface,  from  which  in  time 
the  countless  fiower-hke  poljqjs  are 
protruded,  which,  stretching  out  their 
arms  in  all  directions,  wait  for  the 
approach  of  prey.  A scene  like  this 
naturally  leads  us  to  inquire  concern- 
ing some  points  of  physiology  connected  with  their  economy;  and 
several  questions  obtrude  themselves  upon  us,  which,  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  whole  group  of  compound  polyps,  may  be  well  discussed 
in  this  place. 

(123.)  That  there  is  a community  of  nutrition — or,  in  other  woi’ds, 
that  food  taken  and  digested  by  the  individual  polyps  is  ajipro^U’iated  to 
the  support  of  the  general  body— is  generally  admitted  ; but  is  there  a 
community  of  sensation,  so  as  to  render  the  entire  mass  one  animal, 
capable  of  consentaneous  movements  ? or  is  each  polyp  independent  of 
the  rest  in  its  sensations  and  actions  ? Upon  this  there  are  different 
opinions, — some  regarding  the  whole  as  a single  animal,  each  part  being 
in  communication  with  the  rest,  and  thus  participating  in  the  feelings 
and  movements  of  the  others,  whilst  some  consider  every  poljq)  as  a 
distinct  creature,  independent  of  the  rest.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
is  a matter  of  some  difficulty ; but  there  are  several  facts  which  may  in 
some  measure  enlighten  us  upon  the  subject.  From  the  absolute  want 
of  nervous  filaments  which  might  bring  into  communication  distant 
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points  of  the  body,  we  might,  theoretically,  deny  the  possibility  of  any 
combination  of  actions ; and  experiment  teaches  us  that  the  assumption 
is  correct. 

(124.)  If,  when  one  of  these  animals  is  fully  expanded,  transparent, 
and  soft,  any  point  of  its  surface  be  rudely  touched,  the  whole  body 
does  not  immediately  shrink,  but  only  the  point  where  the  irritation 
was  applied  appears  to  feel  the  impression ; this  part  shortly  becomes 
more  dense,  opake,  and  a depression  is  seen  gradually  to  appear.  If 
the  shock  be  severe,  and  extensively  diffused  over  the  body,  the  con- 
traction slowly  extends  to  the  whole  mass : the  most  violent  local  injury, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  totally  unperceived  at  remote  parts  of  the  body ; 
whilst  a general  shock,  such  as  striking  the  vessel  which  contains  the  ex- 
panded polyp,  produces  a simultaneous  contraction  of  the  whole*.  The 
polyps,  however,  exhibit  much  greater  initability  than,  and  their  move- 
ments, from  their  rapidity,  foi’m  a striking  contrast  to  the  languid  con- 
tractions of  the  central  portion  : but  that  they  have  a community  of  life 
appears  improbable ; they  seem  to  act  quite  independently  of  each 
other:  when  one  is  touched,  and  suddenly  retracts  itself  within  its 
ceU,  it  is  true  that  those  in  the  vicinity  will  likewise  not  unfrequently 
retire;  but  this  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sudden 
movement  of  their  neighbour ; for  as  the  polyps  are  closely  contiguous 
to  each  other,  there  is  no  cause  for  urging  a community  of  substance  to 
explain  itf. 

(125.)  It  has  been  observed  by  Mibie-Edwardst,  in  Ahyonidium 
(fig.  25) — a genus  of  Alcyonian  zoophytes  remarkable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  its  polypary,  or  common  body,  consists  of  two  portions  of 
very  different  consistence,  the  upper  part  or  trunTc  (c)  being  quite  soft 
and  fiexible,  while  the  lower  portion  or  foot  (b),  by  which  it  is  attached, 
is  of  a hard  and  solid  texture, — that  although  under  ordinary  circiim- 
stances  the  movements  of  the  individual  polyps  are  quite  independent  of 
the  rest,  a simultaneous  contraction  of  the  whole  may  be  excited  by 
irritating  the  common  trunk,  and  that  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  the 
stimulation  be  excessive,  the  whole  of  the  soft  portion  of  the  polypary  is 
retracted  into  a coriaceous  sheath  afforded  by  the  foot. 

(126.)  On  making  a longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  expanded 
polyps  (fig.  26,  1),  the  main  features  of  its  anatomy  become  at  once  re- 
cognizable. The  alimentary  canal  (o)  is  seen  to  be  a cylindiiform  cavity 
with  membranous  walls,  occupying  the  axis  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body,  and  extending  from  the  mouth  (b)  to  about  the  middle  of  the  free 
portion  of  the  protruded  polyp,  where  it  terminates  by  a distinct  orifice 

* Professor  Grant,  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  Lancet  for  1S33-4,  vol.  ii. 

p.  201. 

t Quoy  et  Gaimarcl,  Zoologic  clu  Voyage  de  I’Lranie.  Paris.  1^34. 

J M6moire  sur  un  nouveau  genre  de  la  famille  des  Alcyoniens  (genre  Alcyonide). 
Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  1835. 
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(c?).  Internally,  the  digestive  sacculus  presents  eight  longitudinal 
lines,  and  a multitude  of  minute  transverse  folds.  Its  inferior  termina- 
tion becomes  suddenly  contracted,  as  though  the  terminal  orifice  were 

Fig.  25. 


Alcyonidium  elegan»  (after  Milne-Edwards,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1835,  pi.  12.  fig.  1).  a,  foreign 
body  to  which  the  polyp  is  attached;  6,  the  hard  portion,  or  coriaceous  foot;  c,  the  trunk,  or  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  polypary ; d,  polypiferous  ramiflcations  of  ditto ; e,  the  soft  parts  of  the 
trunk  completely  retracted  into  the  coriaceous  stem ; f,  yellow  specks  indicating  the  o™  contained 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  polypary. 


closed  by  a sphincter  muscle,  and  communicates  with  the  wide  abdominal 
cavity  (e)  that  occupies  the  entire  diameter  of  the  lower  portion  of  the 
polyp,  and  is  prolonged  interiorly  into  the  common  body  of  the  polypary. 
The  calibre  of  the  digestive  tube  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
animal  in  the  centre  of  which  it  is  suspended ; nevertheless  it  is  firmly 
connected  with  the  parietes  of  the  polyp  by  the  intervention  of 
eight  delicate  membranous  lamellai  derived  from  its  outer  surface 
(fig.  26,  1 & 2,  /)  and  extending  along  its  whole  length.  The  position 
of  these  septa  corresponds  ivith  the  intertentacular  spaces ; and  as  by 
their  upper  extremities  they  are  united  to  the  peristomal  disk,  they 
form  the  walls  of  eight  longitudinal  canals  which  are  uninterruptedly 
continuous  'vvuth  the  cavities  of  the  corresponding  tentacula  (fig.  26,  l,  ^). 
These  last-mentioned  appendages  are  completely  hollow,  and  moreover 
present  on  each  side  of  their  internal  cavity  a series  of  ten  or  twelve 
minute  apertures  (fig.  26,  f/)  leading  into  the  marginal  pinnules,  that  arc 
of  similar  structure. 

(127.)  Inferiorly,  the  eight  longitudinal  interseptal  canals  communi- 
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cate  freely  with  the  great  abdominal  cavity  (e),  and  the  vertical  parti- 
tions whereby  they  are  separated  become  continuous  with  the  longi- 
tudinal folds  (f)  visible  in  its  interior.  The  longitudinal  plicae  are 
apparently  of  the  same  structure  as  the  vertical  septa  of  which  they  are 

Fig.  26. 


Anatomy  of  Alcyonidiuni  elegans  (after  Milne-Edwards).  1.  A polyp  opened  longitudinally  to 
show  its  internal  organization:  a,  the  tentaeula;  6,  mouth;  c,  ahmentary  canal;  d,  inferior  open- 
ing of  ditto;  e,  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  f,  longitudinal  septa  passing  between  the 
parietes  of  the  body  and  the  walls  of  the  digestive  cavity;  f,  continuation  of  the  same  into  the 
abdominal  cavity;  g,  canals  formed  between  the  septa,  which  are  continuous  with  the  interior  of 
the  tentaeula;  g',  one  of  the  tentacles  opened,  shomng  the  holes  by  which  its  cavity  communicates 
with  those  of  the  marginal  pinnules ; h,  minute  spicula  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles ; 
k,  filiform  appendages  to  the  alimentary  tube.  2.  Transverse  section,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  longitudinal  plicse  are  connected  with  the  alimentary  tube.  3.  Section  through  the 
basilar  portion  of  the  polypary. 

the  continuations,  only  they  axe  narrower,  and  their  inner  margin  being 
free,  they  hang  loosely  in  the  abdomen  of  the  poh"i).  On  closer  inspec- 
tion they  seem  to  be  made  up  of  two  extremely  thin  membranous 
layers  folded  upon  each  other  and  continuous  vnth  the  internal  tunic 
that  lines  the  parietes  of  the  body.  At  the  point  of  continuity  the  two 
lamime  become  slightly  separated,  so  as  to  leave  a little  canal  at  the  base 
of  each  fold;  while  superiorly,  close  to  the  termination  of  the  stomach, 
there  is  a remarkable  filiform  and  very  flexuous  organ  (fig.  26,  1,  A:), 
apparently  an  appendage  to  the  alimentary  cavity. 

(128.)  As  has  been  stated  above,  the  common  polyiiary  consists  of 
two  portions  differing  widely  from  each  other  in  texture,  forming  the 
trunk  and  the  foot.  By  dissection  it  becomes  immediately  apparent 
that  the  softer  portion,  named  the  trunk,  is  made  up  of  membranous 
tubes  disposed  longitudinallv  parallel  to  each  other,  and  so  closely  con- 
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nected  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  The  foot  of  the 
polypary  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a continuation  of  these  same 
tubes  modified  in  structure  ; those  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  stem 
have  their  'walls  only  slightly  thickened ; but  those  placed  near  the 
periphery  acquire  a more  sohd  consistence,  from  ha-ving  their  parietes 
incrusted  -with  innumerable  fusiform  spicula  composed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  imbedded  in  a cartilaginous  substance ; these  are  arranged  longitu- 
dinally (fig.  26,  3),  and  give  to  the  stem  its  solidity  and  peculiar  aspect. 
Near  the  circumference  of  this  portion  of  the  polypary  longitixdinal 
fibres  are  perceptible,  which  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  tubes  atrophied 
by  compression  (fig.  27, 3,  a). 

(129.)  The  tubes  thus  united  in  fasciculi  are  e'vidently  analogous  to 
the  cavities  into  which  the  polyps  of  Alcyons,  Corals,  &c.,  are  retracted : 
these  have  generally  received  the  name  of  “ polypiferous  cells and 
some  authors  consider  them  as  being  quite  distinct  from  the  animals 
inhabiting  them  : in  the  zoophyte  under  consideration,  however,  a very 
superficial  examination  is  sufficient  to  pi’ove  that  they  are  really  merely 
continuations  of  the  bodies  of  the  polyps  themselves,  no  line  of  demar- 
cation being  distinguishable  between  them.  It  is  not,  therefore,  into 
polypiferous  cells  that  these  little  fiower-like  creatures  retii’e,  but  be- 
come retracted  into  their  owm  bodies  by  a species  of  invagination ; and 
the  entire  polypary  which  seems  to  afibrd  them  lodging  is  nothing  but  a 
mass  formed  by  the  aggregated  tubes  of  all  the  polyps  belonging  to  it. 

(130.)  It  appears  to  be  pretty  generally  admitted  that  among  the 
aggregated  polyps  nutritive  materials  swallowed  by  one  indi-vidual  goes 
to  the  sustenance  of  the  general  community — an  opinion  seemingly 
based  upon  observations  made  upon  certain  Sertularian  species ; but 
that  a similar  community  of  nutrition  exists  in  the  Alcyonidee  re- 
mained, prior  to  the  researches  of  Milne-Edwards,  an  unsolved 
question ; neither  was  anything  known  precisely  as  to  the  relation- 
ship existing  between  these  aggregated  beings ; or,  even  admitting,  from 
analogy,  the  most  intimate  union,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how 
nutritive  matters  were  conveyed  from  one  polyp  to  another,  whether 
by  simple  imbibition  or  in  any  other  manner. 

(131.)  In  order  to  solve  these  questions  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Al- 
cyonidium  under  consideration,  Milne-Edwards,  by  means  of  a small 
glass  tube  ha-ving  its  end  drawn  out  fine  in  the  flame  of  a lamp,  in- 
jected a coloured  fluid  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  one  of  the  polyps, 
and  found  that  the  injection  immediately  passed  into  the  abdominal 
cavities  of  the  polyps  around;  consequently  the  nutritive  substances 
swallowed  by  any  indi-vidual  can  be  distributed  among  the  different 
members  of  these  remarkable  colonies,  so  that  food  taken  by  one 
may  noiudsh  the  neighboxiring  animals. 

(132.)  On  cutting  one  of  these  polyps  open  under  a magnifying 
gla.s3,  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  this  intercommunication  is  effected : it 
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then  becomes  apparent  that  some  of  the  animals,  as  described  above, 
teiTninate  in  tubular  prolongations,  whereof  the  general  substance  of 
the  polypary  seems  to  be  made  up;  others,  however,  sprouting  im- 
mediately from  the  parietes  of  the  former,  have  their  internal  cavity 
continuous  with  that  of  the  larger  central  polyp,  so  that  a free  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  them  (fig.  27,  1),  the  whole  forming  a 

Fig.  27. 


Anatomy  of  Alcyonidium  elegans  (after  Milne-Edwards).  1.  One  of  the  branches  of  the 
polypary  opened  to  show  the  communication  which  exists  between  the  abdominal  caTitr  of  the 
principal  polyp  and  the  interior  of  the  young  ones  sprouting  therefrom:  the  apertures,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  always  in  the  track  of  the  longitudinal  ovarian  folds.  2.  Lower  portion  of  an 
ovarian  fold  detached  from  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  cavity  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
ovules  or  gemmse  are  developed.  3.  A portion  of  the  foot,  or  basilar  portion  of  the  ixjlypary : 
a,  membranous  tubes ; 6,  spicula  incrusting  this  portion  of  the  pol)*pary.  4.  A siiiculum  magnified. 

sort  of  ramified  tube,  or  an  animal  having  one  body  and  one  central 
stomach,  but  furnished  with  many  heads  and  as  many  mouths. 

(133.)  The  development  of  these  secondary  polyiis  is  effected  by  a 
simple  process  of  gemmation.  A tubercle  makes  its  appearance  upon 
the  surface  of  the  primary  animal,  which  looks  at  first  hke  a little 
caecum  appended  to  the  integument,  having  no  oral  aperture,  but  com- 
municating freely,  by  means  of  its  central  canal,  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  its  parent.  AMien  arrived  at  a more  advanced  stage  of  de- 
velopment, the  tentacula  make  tlieir  ai>pearanco  and  the  alimentary 
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canal  becomes  distinguishable,  so  that  the  young  animal  soon  exhibits 
an  exact  representative  of  the  original  from  which  it  sprung. 

(134.)  But  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  kind  of  vege- 
tation does  not  take  place  indiscriminately  from  any  portion  of  the 
tegumentary  surface  of  the  polyp.  The  reproductive  gemmse  are  only 
formed  immediately  over  the  track  of  one  of  the  eight  longitudinal 
membranous  lamellae  above  noticed  (fig.  27,  l),  so  that  the  apertures  of 
communication  between  the  newly  formed  polyps  and  the  original  are 
always  so  placed  as  to  interrupt  the  coui’se  of  one  of  these  folds. 

(135.)  It  is  not,  however,  only  by  the  development  of  buds  that  the 
reproduction  of  the  Alcyonidium  is  etfeeted.  These  animals  likewise 
produce  ovules  or  gemmules  adapted  to  spread  to  a distance  their 
sedentary  race  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  same  organs  from 
which  the  gemmae  above  described  derive  their  origin,  perform  the 
functions  of  the  ovaria  of  higher  animals. 

(136.)  It  is  in  the  longitudinal  membranous  folds  above  described 
that  the  reproductive  gemmules  are  developed  (fig.  27,  2),  which,  as 
they  increase  in  size,  become  pedunculated,  and  ultimately  fall  off  into 
the  abdominal  cavity,  whence  they  easily  escape  through  the  mouth  of 
the  polyp. 

(137.)  The  intestiniform  convoluted  organs  (fig.  26,  1,  h),  situated 
beneath  the  alimentary  cavity,  are,  from  what  has  been  stated  above, 
evidently  not  the  ovaria,  seeing  that  the  ova  are  formed  elsewhere ; 
neither,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  structure  of  the  reproductive  ap- 
paratus, can  they  be  regarded  as  male  organs  destined  to  fertilize  the 
ova  ; so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  repre- 
sent hepatic  vessels. 

(138.)  When  the  polyps  are  expanded,  their  mouths  are  frequently 
seen  to  dilate  and  take  in  the  surrounding  water,  which,  together  with 
such  alimentary  substances  as  may  be  suspended  in  it,  penetrates  into 
the  digestive  canal,  and  through  this  passes  into  the  general  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  whence  again  it  mounts  up  into  the  tentacula  through 
the  eight  canals  that  surround  the  alimentary  tube.  It  results  from 
this  arrangement,  that  the  thin  and  variously  folded  membrane  com- 
posing the  bodies  of  these  animals  is  bathed  throughout  with  the 
water  required  for  respiration,  and  that  aU  its  internal  surface  is 
placed  in  contact  with  the  nutritive  matters  more  or  less  elaborated 
in  the  stomach. 

(139.)  On  seeing  the  same  animal  producing  sometimes  buds  or 
gemmae,  and  sometimes  ova,  Milne-Edwards  was  led  to  inqiuro  into 
the  cause  of  this  difference,  which  he  believes  to  be  of  a mechanical 
nature.  In  those  parts  of  the  polyp  which  are  not  yet  imprisoned  in 
the  growing  mass  of  the  polypary,  reproduction  is  generally  effected  by 
the  development  of  external  buds,  while  towards  the  base  of  the 
polypary,  where  the  constituent  zoophytes  are  intimately  united  to- 
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gether  by  their  outer  surface,  and  are  surrounded  by  a sort  of  sheath, 
no  external  buds  are  formed,  but  the  ovules  make  their  escape  into  the 
internal  cavity  of  their  parent.  Hence  the  distinguished  zoologist 
Avhose  memoir  we  quote  is  led  to  infer  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mechanical  obstacles  to  be  encountered,  and,  on  the  other,  the  excite- 
ment occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the  surrounding  element  determine 
this  difference  of  procedure,  and  that  the  membrane  which  performs 
the  functions  of  an  ovary  produces  indifferently  either  ova  or  gemmae, 
according  as  it  finds  less  resistance  or  is  more  stimulated  upon  the  in- 
side or  the  outside  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

(140.)  From  the  above  details  it  becomes  easy  to  explain  how  a 
single  polyp  by  its  reproductive  powers  can  form  the  complicated  mass 
of  the  compound  polypary  of  the  Alcyonidas,  as  weU  as  the  means 
whereby  an  organic  continuity  is  established  between  aU  the  individuals 
of  the  community ; also  how  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  primitive 
zoophyte  becomes  common  to  aU  the  young  ones  that  sprout  from  it ; 
in  short,  how  the  little  beings  thus  united  together  rather  resemble  a 
multiple  animal  than  an  assemblage  of  distinct  individuals.  But  with 
the  advance  of  age  this  intimate  union  gradually  ceases.  The  com- 
munication between  the  abdominal  cavities  of  the  different  polyps, 
whose  basal  portions  reach  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  polypary,  is  first 
of  all  interrupted  by  the  ova  with  which  the  lower  part  of  these 
cavities  becomes  filled  (fig.  26, 3) ; and  subsequently,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  surroimding  parts,  the  wall  becomes  confused,  and  aU  communica- 
tion between  the  poly]3  whose  abdominal  tube  is  thus  obhterated  and 
the  polyp  from  which  it  sprung  is  intercepted.  The  polypary,  instead 
of  resembling  a tree,  aU  the  fiowers  of  which  hold  together  and  com- 
municate by  common  parts,  may  now  be  compared  to  a bouquet  made 
by  cutting  off  the  more  or  less  branched  twigs  of  a plant  and  collecting 
them  in  a bimdle.  The  different  groups  of  polyps  united  in  the  same 
polypary  become  thus  independent  of  the  neighbouring  groups,  and, 
as  may  readily  be  conceived,  in  time  each  pol^qj  can  become  indi- 
vidualized. 

(141.)  In  the  Alcyons  properly  so  called,  a vascular  system  is  very 
distinctly  developed ; and  in  Alcyonium  stellatum  more  especially,  H. 
MBne-Edwards  was  able  to  study  it  with  facility.  In  this  species 
(fig.  28,  1)  he  was  enabled  to  detect,  upon  the  parietes  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  of  the  polyp,  a variable  munber  of  minute  apertures  irregiilarly 
dispersed,  which  arc  in  immediate  communication  with  a .system  of 
capillary  canals  that  traverse  in  all  directions  the  spongy  portion  of 
the  polypary,  formed  by  the  external  tunic  of  its  component  animals ; 
for  in  Alcyonium  it  is  very  casUy  seen  that  while  the  internal  tunic 
lines  the  abdominal  cavity  of  the  polyp,  the  external  layer,  instead  of 
being  confounded  with  the  former,  as  in  the  protractile  portion  of  the 
animal,  becomes  perfectly  distinct  from  it  where  it  begins  to  enter  into 
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the  composition  of  the  polypary,  at  which  point  its  thickness  is  con- 
siderably augmented,  its  texture  spongoid,  and  in  its  substance  are  de- 
posited a number  of  irregular  crystals,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime 
mixed  with  a little  colouring  matter.  In  the  tegumentary  mass  thus 
formed  the  vascular  canals  ramify,  anastomosing  freely  among  them- 
selves, so  as  to  constitute  a vascular  network.  These  vessels  are  formed 
of  very  attenuated  membrane  of  a yellowish  colour,  which  is  continuous 
with  the  internal  tunic  of  the  polyps,  and  is  perfectly  distinguishable 
from  the  dense  tissue  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  distribution 
of  these  canals  is  best  displayed  by  cutting  a thin  slice  of  the  mass  of 

Fig.  28. 
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1 2 
1 & 2.  SectionB  of  Alejonium  sUllattoK.  3.  Ovigerous  membrane  of  the  same,  isolated. 

the  Alcyon,  and  removing  the  crystals  with  which  it  is  filled  by  im- 
mersion in  some  dilute  acid ; it  is  then  seen  that  the  canals  are  most 
numerous  and  of  the  largest  size  towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
of  the  polypary,  and  that  they  establish  frequent  communications  be- 
tween the  abdominal  cavities  of  the  different  polyps  of  the  Alcyon. 
The  fluids  with  which  their  bodies  arc  filled  must  thus  necessarily 
circulate  in  the  entire  mass  of  the  polypary ; and  if  each  of  the  polyps 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  an  individual  sensibility  and  a distinct  digestive 
cavity,  on  the  other  there  is  a vascular  system  common  to  them  all. 

(142.)  The  Alcyons,  like  the  Alcyonides,  are  reproduced  by  ova, 
which  are  formed  in  membranous  ovaria  of  precisely  similar’  consti’uc- 
tion ; and  also  by  gemmae,  which  arc  developed  around  the  pre-existent 
polyps,  and  thus  augment  indefinitely  the  number  of  individuals  united 
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upon  one  stock.  There  is,  however,  a very  important  difference  ob- 
sersnblo  between  these  two  genera  of  zoophytes,  in  other  respec'ts  so 
similar.  In  the  Alcyons  the  abdominal  ca\nty  of  the  young  polyps  is 
not  directly  continuous  with  the  abdominal  cavity  of  their  parent,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  intermedium  of  the  vascular  system,  described  above, 
that  they  are  placed  in  communication  with  each  other — a modification 
which  depends  upon  a difference  in  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  repro- 
ductive gemmae.  li\Tien  an  Alcyon  stock  is  about  to  put  forth  a new 
branch,  the  spongy  part  of  the  polypary  (that  portion  which  is  formed 
by  the  external  tunic  of  the  polyps,  and  permeated  by  the  vasciilar 
network)  begins  to  increase  in  size  at  some  determinate  point  of  its 
periphery,  and  soon  produces  a tubercle  of  greater  or  smaller  size,  into 
which  the  vessels  spoken  of  above  are  continued,  and  form  numerous 
anastomoses  with  each  other.  At  this  early  period  of  development  the 
new  branch  presents  no  trace  of  polyps ; but  its  vascular  tissue  is  never- 
theless already  studded  with  calcareous  crystals,  and  exactly  resembles 
that  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  common  mass,  between  the  abdominal 
cavities  of  the  adult  polyps  ; it  must  therefore  necessarily  be  traversed 
by  the  ciurents  which  circulate  in  the  general  vascular  system.  On 
dissecting  one  of  these  newly  formed  branches,  the  vestiges  of  yoiing 
polyps  may  be  distinguished;  and  if  the  sprouts  examined  are  still 
fui'ther  advanced,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  young  animals  within, 
already  possessing  the  form  they  wiU  afterwards  exhibit,  but  having 
not  yet  estabKshed  a communication  with  the  exterior  (fig.  28,  l).  At 
length,  however,  this  communication  is  effected ; the  newly  formed  polyp 
only  differs  from  the  pre-existing  ones  in  its  small  size ; and  as  it  grows, 
its  increase  causes  the  enlargement  of  the  polypary.  In  this  case  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  part  which  gives  birth  to  the  reproductive  gemmae 
is  no  portion  of  the  individual  polyps  of  the  Alcyon,  but  is  common 
to  them  aU.  The  generative  tissue  siuTounds  these  little  beings  with 
a sort  of  living  sheath,  and  produces  in  the  interior  of  its  own  substance 
new  polyps,  quite  independently  of  those  previously  in  existence.  These 
polyparies  might  therefore  be  compared  to  a sort  of  common  ovary,  the 
products  of  which  are  never  completely  individualized,  but  remain  per- 
manently lodged  in  its  substance,  and  minister  to  the  support  of  its 
existence  and  the  aggrandizement  of  its  tissue. 

(143.)  This  singular  mode  of  reproduction,  M.  Milne-Edwards  ob- 
serves, seems  at  first  sight  to  be  very  different  from  that  observed  in 
the  Alcyonidium ; but  on  reflection,  a considerable  analogy  may  be 
traced  between  them.  In  jilcyonidium  the  internal  timic  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  fulfils  the  functions  of  an  ovary,  and  produces  at  deter- 
minate points  both  gemmae  and  ova;  in  Alcyon,  on  the  contrary, 
while  the  internal  membranous  layer  gives  birth  to  ova,  the  gemmae  are 
developed  elscAvherc,  from  the  canals  which  permeate  the  common  mass. 
But  the  membrane  which  forms  these  canals,  and  which  is  the  seat  of 
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this  kind  of  vegetative  reproduction,  is  merely  a continuation  of  the 
internal  tunic ; and  hence  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  may  fulfil 
analogous  functions. 

(144.)  Madeepoeid.®. — Were  we  to  imagine  one  of  the  Alcyonidae 
capable  of  secreting  not  merely  the  calcareous  spicula  that  are  mixed 
up  with  the  softer  portions  of  its  body,  but  abundant  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which,  being  stored  up  in  the  centre  of  its  substance, 
should  form  a dense  calcareous  axis  incrusted  with  the  uncalcified  part 
of  the  living  animal,  and  perforated  at  its  surface  so  as  to  form  innu- 
merable cells  or  lodges  adapted  to  contain  the  polyps  that  provide 
nourishment  for  the  common  mass,  we  should  have  a good  general  idea 
of  the  structure  of  the  tribe  of  polyps  that  next  comes  beneath  oiir  notice. 

(145.)  The  shallower  parts  of  the  tropical  seas  contain  countless 
forms  of  madrepores,  known  to  us,  unfortunately  but  too  often,  only  by 
detached  fragments  of  the  earthy  skeletons  which  the  beauty  of  their 
appearance  induces  the  mariner  to  bring  to  our  shores.  These  calca- 
reous masses  generally  assume  more  or  less  an  arborescent  appearance, 
spreading  to  a considerable  extent,  so  as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  large 
tracts  of  the  ocean,  and  not  unfrequently  they  play  an  important  part 
in  producing  geological  changes,  which  are  continually  witnessed  in  the 
regions  where  they  are  abundant. 

(146.)  In  the  hot  climates  in  which  the  saxigenous  corals  abound, 
they  are  found  to  frequent  shallow  bays  and  sheltered  spots,  where  they 
can  enjoy  the  full  infiuences  of  light  and  air,  unexposed  to  the  agitation 
of  the  ocean,  which,  were  it  to  heat  continually  upon  them,  woxild  in- 
fallibly destroy  their  delicate  substance : in  such  situations,  the  sub- 
marine rocks  become  gradually  incrusted  with  the  calcareous  skeletons 
which  they  produce ; and  if  undisturbed,  in  the  lapse  of  years  successive 
generations  will  of  course  deposit  such  large  quantities  of  calcareous 
matter  as  to  form  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  That  there  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  bold  and  precipitous  cliffs,  rising  from  a depth  of 
1000  or  1200  feet,  their  broad  tops  approximating  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  every  one  will  admit,  without  having  recourse  to  the  laboiu'S  of 
madrepores  to  account  for  their  formation,  although  the  sheltered  por- 
tions of  the  summits  of  such  mountain-ridges  afford  an  eligible  position 
for  their  increase.  In  such  situations,  therefore,  they  accumulate,  and 
slowly  deposit  continually  increasing  masses  of  earth  upon  the  brow  of 
these  submarine  mountains,  until  at  last  the  pile  approaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  even,  at  low  water,  remains  uncovered  by  the  waves. 
The  further  elevation  of  the  rock,  as  far  as  the  polyps  are  concerned  in 
its  construction,  here  ceases ; biit  a variety  of  causes  tend  gradually  to 
heap  materials  upon  the  newly  appearing  island : storms,  which  tear  up 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  perpetually  throw  to  the  siuface  sand  and  mud, 
which  becoming  entangled  among  the  madrepores,  and  matted  together 
with  sea-weed,  forms  a solid  bed  over  which  the  waves  have  no  longer 
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any  power.  The  circumference  of  the  islet  is  perpetually  auj^ented  by 
the  same  agency  ; sea-weeds  and  vegetable  substances  cast  upon  it,  bj* 
their  decay  cover  its  top  with  vegetable  mould ; and  if  its  proximity  to 
other  land  permit  the  united  action  of  winds  and  currents  to  bring  the 
germs  of  vegetation  from  neighbouring  coasts,  they  take  root  in  the 
fresh  soil,  and  soon  clothe  with  verdure  a domain  thus  rescued  from 
the  ocean. 

(147.)  ConALLiD.®. — The  Corallidae  are  compound  polyps  of  appa- 
rently more  perfect  organization  than  those  forming  the  last  family. 
The  polypary  or  central  axis,  which  supports  the  external  or  living  crust, 
is  solid,  without  cells,  and  variously  branched, — the  larger  species  re- 
sembling shrubs  of  great  beauty,  frequently  coloured  with  lovely  hues, 
and  studded  over  their  whole  surface  uuth  living  flowers  ; for  such  the 
polyps  which  nouiash  them  were  long  considered  even  by  scientific  ob- 
servers. The  central  stem  of  these 
zoophytes  differs  much  in  its  com- 
position in  different  fanrihes,  some- 
times being  of  stony  hardness  ; in 
other  cases  it  is  soft  and  flexible, 
resembling  horn ; and  not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  formed  of  both  kinds  of 
material : it  is,  however,  always  pro- 
duced by  the  living  cortex,  which  se- 
cretes it  in  concentric  layers,  the  ex- 
ternal being  the  last  deposited. 

(148.)  The  example  which  we 
shall  select  for  special  description  is 
the  coral  of  commerce,  Comllium 
ruhrum  (fig.  29),  from  which  we  de- 
rive the  material  so  much  prized  in 
the  manufacture  of  ornaments. 

(149.)  The  red  coral  is  principally  obtained  in  the  ilediteiTancan. 
Wlien  growing  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  consists  of  small  branched 
stems,  incrusted  with  a soft  living  investment,  by  which  the  central 
axis  is  secreted,  and  studded  at  intervals  with  pol_vi)s  possessing  eight 
fringed  anns,  and  capable  of  being  contracted  into  cells  contained  in  the 
fleshy  covering,  but  not  penetrating  the  stem  itself.  The  skeleton  or 
poljqjaiy  of  the  coral  is  of  extreme  hardness,  and  susceptible  of  a high 
polish — a circumstance  to  which  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  is 
principally  owing.  But  in  other  genera  of  this  family,  the  central 
axis,  instead  of  being  constnictcd  of  calcareous  matter,  is  formed  of 
concrete  albumen,  and  resembles  hom  both  in  appearance  and  flexi- 
bility ; such  arc  the  Gorgonia)  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  tlie  Tsh  hip- 
puris  (fig.  30,  n)  the  central  axis  is  alternately  composed  of  both  these 
substances,  exhibiting  calcareous  masses  united  at  intciwals  by  a flexible 
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material,  allowing  the  stem  to  bend  freely  in  every  du’cction.  The  ob- 
ject of  such  diversity  in  the  texture  of  the  polypary  of  the  Corallidaj 
will  be  at  once  apparent  when 
we  consider  the  habits  of  the 
different  species.  The  short  and 
stunted  trunks  of  ComUium, 
composed  of  hai’d  and  brittle 
substance,  are  strong  enough  to 
resist  injuries  to  which  they 
are  exposed;  but  in  the  toll 
and  slender  stems  of  Gorgonia 
and  7ris,such  brittleness  would 
render  them  quite  inadequate 
to  occupy  the  situations  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  the 
weight  of  the  waves  falling 
upon  their  branches  would 
continually  break  in  pieces 
and  destroy  them;  this  simple 
modification,  therefore,  of  the 
nature  of  the  secretions  with 
which  they  build  up  the  skele- 
ton which  supports  them  al-  „ 

^ ^ A,  transverse  section  of  Qorgoma  verrucosa. 

lows  them  to  bend  under  the  B,  longitudinal  section  of  Isls  Mppuris,  exhibiting 
• j the  skeleton  and,  fleshy  crust. 

passing  waves,  and  secures  j 

them  from  otherwise  inevitable  destniction. 

(150.)  Upon  making  a transverse  section  of  one  of  these  polyparies 
(fig.  30,  a),  the  solid  axis  is  distinctly  seen  to  be  made  up  of  layers 
arranged  in  a somewhat  undulating  manner  around  the  centre,  and 
successively  deposited  by  the  living  cortex : the  growth  of  the  stem,  m 
the  harder  species  at  least,  is  very  slow,  and  several  years  are  neces- 
sarj-  to  its  maturity, — a circumstance  which  has  rendered  it  needful  to 
impose  strict  laws  forbidding  the  Mediterranean  coral-fishers  to  disturb 
too  frequently  the  same  localities,  which  arc  only  visited  at  stated 
periods. 

(151.)  The  deposition  of  solid  matter  in  the  soft  bodies  of  these  poljqis 
is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  the  central  stem,  but  in  many  even 
of  the  Keratophyta*  cretaceous  particles  are  extensively  diffused  through 
the  cortex,  which  not  unfrequently  is  likemsc  gorgeously  coloured  by 
secretions  of  different  hues.  In  the  Gorgonise,  a section  of  one  of  which 
{Qorgonia  verrucosa)  is  represented  in  fig.  30,  a,  the  earthy  matter  in 
the  crust  is  so  abundant,  that  even  when  diicd  it  will  retain  in  some 
measure  its  natural  form,  and  exhibit  the  tints  peculiar  to  the  species. 


* An  old  name  for  polyps  with  a homy  axis  (ict'pas,  horn;  tpvrbv,  a stem),  as 
distinguishing  them  from  the  stony  polyps — Litluyphyta  (\i9os,  a stone ; ipvTov'). 
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(152.)  The  structure  of  the  individual  polyps  of  the  Corallidaj  resc>m- 
bles  that  of  one  of  the  polyps  of  the  Alcyonidic  already  described ; and 
the  prey  obtained  by  each  goes  to  the  support  of  the  general  mass. 
Their  reproduction  is  undoubtedly  from  germs  developed  in  internal 
filamentary  ovaria,  which  escape  either  through  the  mouth,  as  in 
Alcyonium,  or  else,  as  Cavolini*  supposed,  through  apertures  placed  be- 
tween the  origins  of  the  tentacles. 

(153.)  PENNATULro.®. — This  fa-  Fig.  31. 

mily  belongs  likewise  to  the  divi- 
sion of  cortical  polyps,  and  agrees 
with  the  two  last  in  most  points, 
the  principal  distinction  consisting 
in  the  character  of  the  internal 
axis  which  supports  the  body.  In 
some  species  this  part  is  reduced 
to  a ligamentous  mass,  inter- 
spersed with  calcareous  granules ; 
but  in  the  most  typical  forms  the 
skeleton  consists  of  several  pieces, 
capable  of  moving  upon  each  other. 

The  whole  animal  in  such  cases 
resembles  a feather,  the  stem  sup- 
porting lateral  branches,  upon 
which  the  polj^s  are  arranged. 

From  the  cii'cumstance  of  these 
compound  animals  being  unat- 
tached to  any  foreign  support,  they 
have  been  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  swimming  at  large  in  the  sea, 
by  the  voluntaiy  movements  of 
their  artievdated  branches — a fact 
strongly  contested  by  many  mo- 
dem zoologists ; but  as  we  can  say 
nothing  from  our  own  observation 
upon  this  subject,  we  must  leave 
the  question  open  to  future  investigation.  Many  species  are  eminently 
phosphoric. 

(154.)  TuBiPOEiDiE. — We  have  now  to  speak  of  a class  of  polj-ps  very 
dilfcrent  in  their  constraction  from  those  which  have  been  described. 
Instead  of  incrusting  an  internal  solid  skeleton,  the  Tubiiwrida;  are 
enclosed  in  a calcareous  or  coriaceous  sheath  or  tube,  from  the  orifice  of 
which  the  polyp  is  protruded  when  in  search  of  prey : these  are  named 
by  authors  Vaginated  Polyps. 


Figure  of  Fennatula. 


* Cavolini  (Filippo),  Menioric  per  servire  alia  storia  dei  Polipi  marini.  4to.  T'S" 
pics,  1785. 
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(loo.)  The  Tubipora  musica  (fig.  32,  a)  is  the  species  which  has  been 
most  carefully  studied ; and  the  details  connected  with  its  organization 
will  ho  found ' of  the  highest  importance,  as  affording  a clue  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  other  forms,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter.  The  Tubiporae 
live  in  society,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  organically  united  as  the  com- 
pound polyps  are.  A group  of  these  animals  presents  several  stages  of 
tubes,  placed  one  above  another  (fig.  32,  a)  : the  tubes  are  generally 
straight,  and  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  but  ajjpear  slightly  to  di- 
verge as  radiating  from  a common  centre  ; they  are  separated  by  con- 
siderable intervals,  and  reciprocally  support  each  other  by  hoiizontal 
laminoe  of  the  same  substance  as  the  tubes  themselves,  which  unite 

Fig.  32. 


a 


Tubipora  musica.  a,  a portion  exhibiting  several  stages  of  tubes ; 
b,  an  isolated  tube ; c,  polyp  expanded. 

them.  From  each  tube  a polyp  is  protruded,  of  a brilliant  grass-green 
colour,  sometimes  of  a hlac  or  rose  tint,  the  mouth  being  surrounded  by 
eight  tentacles,  which  are  famished  along  their  edges  with  two  or  three 
rows  of  minute  fleshy  papillae. 

(156.)  The  visceral  cavity  is  long,  tubular,  and  contains  eight  fleshy 
lamella;  (fig.  33, 1,  e).  These  lamellae  aid,  by  their  muscles,  both  in  the 
contraction  and  expansion  of  the  polyp.  The  stomach  is  very  short 
compared  with  the  whole  length  of  the  visceral  cavity,  and,  as  in  the 
Alcyonium  figured  above,  is  connected  with  the  sides  of  the  cavity  by 
the  visceral  lamellae. 

Six  of  these  lameUae,  in  a specimen  examined  by  Dana,  were  sper- 
matic, being  bordered  below  by  a white  convoluted  cord,  while  the  other 
two  gave  origin  to  large  clusters  of  milk-white  ovules,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  diameter  of  the  cavity.  These  ovules  were  of  various 
sizes,  and  spherical  in  shape,  or  nearly  so.  Some  observers  have  found 
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all  tlio  lamella)  bordered  with  white  filaments  ; and  others  describe  them 
as  all  bearing  clusters  of  ovules.  In  these  instances  it  would  seem  that 
the  sexes  are  distinct,  in  one  case  the  animal  being  male,  in  the  other 
female.  The  ovules  have  been  seen  to  escape  by  the  mouth ; and  this 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  general  mode  in  all  the  Actinoid  polyps. 

(157.)  At  the  point 


where  the  ovigerous  la- 
minae reach  the  tentacles 
a membrane  is  observable, 
which  assumes  the  shape 
of  a funnel  when  the  ani- 
mal retii’es  into  its  shell ; 
and  at  the  open  end  of  the 
funnel  the  membrane  is 
seen  to  fold  outwards  and 
become  continuous  with 
the  calcareous  tube  (fig.  33, 
1,  b) ; its  inner  surface,  in- 
deed, is  prolonged  under 
the  form  of  a thin  pellicle 
over  all  that  part  of  the 
interior  of  the  tube  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  polj^j, 
terminating  at  a kind  of 
diaphi’agm  composed  of 
the  same  hard  substance 
as  the  tube  itself.  The 


Fig.  33. 


Anatomy  of  Tubipora.  1.  a,  Polyii  partially  expanded  ; 
6,  flexible  extremity  of  the  tube ; e,  ovigerous  lamins ; 
/,  calcareous  portion  of  the  tube.  2.  b,  Exiianded  extremity 
of  the  tube,  still  uncalcifled ; c,  polyp  retracted ; rf,  inflected 
membrane  embracing  the  neck  of  the  polyii.  3.  Ovarian 
lamina  detached.  4.  Development  of  young : o,  horizontal 
stage ; b,  c,  growing  offspring. 


remains  of  these  dia- 
phragms ai’e  found  in  the 
interior  of  old  tubes  at  va- 
rious distances  from  each 
other. 

(158.)  The  funnel-shaped  membrane  does  not  terminate  suddenly 
at  its  point  of  junction  with  the  calcareous  tube ; the  latter,  indeed, 
is  a continuation  and  product  of  the  first,  the  calcareous  substance 
being  evidently  deposited  in  this  gelatinous  membrane  in  the  same 
manner  as  phosphate  of  lime  is  deposited  in  the  bones  of  very  young 
animals,  changing  its  soft  texture  into  hai-d,  solid  substance.  The 
manner  therefore  in  Avhich  this  tube  is  formed  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  shells  of  moUusc<i : in  the  latter  ease  it 
is  a secretion  from  the  skin,  an  epidermic  product ; but  in  these  poly- 
paries  there  is  a real  change  of  soft  into  sohd  substance,  which  is 
effected  gradually,  but  not  depo.sited  in  layers. 

(159.)  When  the  tube  has  acquhed  a certain  height,  the  animal 
forms  the  calcareous  horizontal  plate  which  unites  it  to  those  armmd ; 
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the  still  membranous  upper  part  of  tho  tube  extends  itself  horizon- 
tally outwards  around  the  aperture  (fig.  S3,  2,  b),  doubling  itself  so  as 
to  form  a circular  fold:  this  part  of  the  membrane  is  no  longer 
irritable  ; its  internal  surfaces  unite,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  tube ; carbonate  of  hmo  is  gradually  deposited  within  it ; 
and  soon  a prominent  partition,  composed  of  two  lameUae,  soldered 
together  through  almost  their  entire  extent,  surrounds  the  tubular 
cell.  Generally  many  polyps  of  the  same  polypary  foian  these  par- 
titions at  the  same  time  and  upon  the  same  plane.  In  this  case  the 
gelatinous  margins  of  the  folded  membrane  unite,  no  space  is  left, 
and  they  ultimately  become  most  intimately  soldered  together,  and  tho 
solid  plane  or  stage  (fig.  32)  is  formed.  If  the  animal  construct  its 
partition  against  a tube  already  perfect  and  solidified,  it  fixes  its  collar 
to  its  sides,  so  that  the  point  of  junction  is  imperceptible ; but  when 
it  is  quite  insulated,  as  at  b,  fig.  32,  the  horizontal  collar  is  still  formed, 
and  it  then  assumes  somewhat  of  an  octagonal  shape.  The  tube-form- 
ing membrane  exhibits  no  appearance  of  vessels  or  other  traces  of 
organization. 

(160.)  When  tho  polyp  is  withdrawn  within  its  cell,  it#  tentacles 
form  a cylindrical  fasciculus  (fig.  33,  2,  c),  the  papillae  which  partially 
cover  them  being  laid  upon  each  other  like  the  leaflets  of  some  Mimosce 
when  asleep. 

(161.)  The  protrusion  of  the  creature  from  its  tube  is  accomplished 
by  the  contraction  of  the  membrane,  b,  inserted  into  its  neck. 

(162.)  The  germs,  during  the  first  period  of  their  development,  have 
no  organs  distinguishable,  not  even  the  rudiment  of  a tube ; each  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  a simple  gelatinous  membrane  folded  upon  itself 
(fig.  33,  4,  c),  and  forming  upon  the  stage  upon  which  it  is  fixed  a 
little  tubercle  resembling  a small  Zoanthus  or  other  naked  zoophyte. 
This  tubercle  gradually  elongates,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a polyp, 
provided  with  all  its  organs ; but  the  sac  which  encloses  it  is  still 
gelatinous  at  its  upper  part  and  membranous  near  the  base  (fig.  33,  4,  b), 
where  it  gradually  diminishes  in  thickness,  and,  becoming  calcareous, 
gives  to  the  animal  the  general  appearance  of  its  original. 

(163.)  An  extensive  and  important  group  of  tho  Anthozoa,  from  tho 
fibrous  character  which  the  substance  of  thcii’  bodies  assumes,  have 
been  named  by  zoologists  “ Fleshy  Polyps ; ” nevertheless,  although  tho 
genera  composing  this  division  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  vary 
much  in  their  external  characters,  they  will  be  found  to  conform,  in 
the  essential  points  of  their  organization,  with  the  corals  above  de- 
scribed. The  subject  we  have  selected  as  the  typo  of  these  beautiful 
zoophytes  is  a well-kno'wn  Actinia,  which  being  common  upon  our 
own  coasts,  the  reader  will  have  little  difficulty  in  procuring  specimens 
for  examination,  or  for  presciwation  in  a marine  aqiuirium,  of  which 
they  will  form  conspicuous  ornaments. 
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(164.)  The  body  of  an  Actinia,  when  moderately  expanded  (fig.  34), 
is  a fleshy  cylinder,  generally  found  attached  hy  one  extremity  to  a 
rock,  or  some  other  sub- 
maiine  sui)port,  whilst  the 
opposite  end  is  surmount- 
ed by  numerous  tentacula 
arranged  in  several  rows 
around  the  oral  aperture 
(fig.  35).  When  these  ten- 
tacula are  expanded,  they 
give  the  animal  the  appear- 
ance of  a flower,  the  decep- 
tion being  rendered  more 
striking  by  the  beautiful 
colours  they  not  unfre- 
quently  assume  ; and  hence, 
in  all  coimtries,  these  or- 
ganisms have  been  looked  Fig-  35. 

upon  by  the  vulgar  as  sea- 
jiowers,  and  distinguished  by 
names  indicative  of  the  fan- 
cied resemblance.  Their  ani- 
mal natui’e  is,  however,  soon 
rendered  evident  by  a little 
attention  to  their  habits. 

When  expanded  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shallow  pools  of 
salt  water  left  by  the  re- 
treating tide,  they  are  seen 
to  manifest  a degree  of  sen- 
sibility, and  power  of  spon- 
taneous movement,  such  as 
we  should  little  anticiiiate 
from  their  general  aspect. 

A cloud  veiling  the  sun  will  cause  their  tentacles  to  fold,  as  though 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  passing  shadows ; contact,  however 
slight,  will  make  them  shrink  from  the  touch ; and  if  rudely  assailed, 
they  completely  contract  their  bodies,  so  as  to  take  the  appearance  of  a 
liard  coriaceous  mass,  scarcely  distinguisliable  from  the  substance  to 
which  they  arc  attached. 

(165.)  It  is  in  seizing  and  devouring  their  prey,  however,  that  the 
habits  of  the  Actinia;  arc  best  exemplified.  They  will  remain  for  hours 
with  their  arms  fully  exjianded  and  motionless,  waiting  for  any  passing 
animal  that  chance  may  place  at  their  disposal,  and  when  the  oppor- 
tunity arrives  arc  not  a little  remarkable  for  their  voracity  and  for  their 
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capability  of  destroying  their  victims.  Their  food  generally  consists  of 
crabs  or  sheU-fish,  animals  apparently  far  superior  to  themselves  in 
strength  and  acti\ity ; but  even  these  are  easily  overpowered  by  the 
sluggish  yet  persevering  grasp  of  their  assailant.  No  sooner  are  the 
tentacles  touched  by  a passing  animal  than  it  is  seized,  and  held  with 
unfailing  pertinacity ; the  arms  gradually  close  around  it ; the  mouth, 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  expands  to  an  extraordinary  size ; and 
the  creature  is  soon  engulfed  in  the  digestive  bag  of  the  Actinia,  where 
the  solution  of  all  its  soft  parts  is  rapidly  effected,  the  hard  undigestible 
remnants  being  subsequently  cast  out  at  the  same  orifice. 

(166.)  The  ActiniiE  possess  the  power  of  changing  their  position : 
they  often  elongate  their  bodies,  and,  remaming  fixed  by  the  base, 
stretch  from  side  to  side,  as  if  seeking  food  at  a distance : they  can 
even  change  their  place  by  gliding  upon  the  disk  that  supports  them,  or 
detaching  themselves  entirely,  and  sweUing  themselves  with  water ; they 
become  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  element  they  inhabit, 
and  the  least  agitation  is  suflicient  to  drive  them  elsewhere.  When  they 
wish  to  fix  themselves,  they  expel  the  water  from  their  distended  body, 
and,  sinking  to  the  bottom,  attach  themselves  again  by  the  disk  at  their 
base,  which  forms  a powerful  sucker. 

(167.)  From  the  above  sketch  of  the  outward  form  and  general 
habits  of  these  polyps,  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  examine  their  in- 
ternal economy  and  the  more  minute  details  of  their  structure.  On 
examining  attentively  the  external  surface  of  the  body,  it  is  seen  to  be 
covered  with  a thick  mucous  layer  resembling  a soft  epidermis,  which, 
extending  over  the  tentacula,  and  the  fold  around  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth,  is  found  to  coat  the  surface  of  the  stomach  itself : this  epidermic 
secretion  forms,  in  fact,  a deciduous  tunic,  that  the  creature  can  throw 
off  at  intervals.  On  removing  this,  the  substance  of  the  animal  is  found 
to  be  made  up  of  fasciculi  of  muscular  fibres,  some  running  perpen- 
dicularly upwards  towards  the  tentacula,  while  others,  which  ci’oss  the 
former  at  right  angles,  pass  transversely  round  the  body ; the  meshes 
formed  by  this  interlacement  are  occupied  by  a miiltitude  of  granules, 
apparently  of  a glandular  nature,  giving  the  integument  a tuberculated 
aspect : these  granules  are  not  seen  upon  the  sucking-disk  at  the  base. 
The  tentacula  are  hollow  tubes,  composed  of  fibres  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. The  stomach  is  a delicate  folded  membrane,  forming  a simple 
bag  within  the  body  ; it  seems  to  be  merely  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
ternal tegument,  somewhat  modified  in  texture. 

(168.)  On  making  a section  of  the  animal,  as  represented  in  fig.  36, 
the  arrangement  of  these  parts  is  distinctly  seen,  a being  the  muscular 
integument ; b,  the  tentacula,  formed  by  the  same  fibrous  membrane ; 
and  c,  the  stomach.  Between  the  digestive  sac,  c,  and  the  fibrous  ex- 
terior of  the  body,  a,  is  a considerable  space,  cl,  divided,  by  a great 
number  of  perpendicular  fibrous  partitions,  I,  into  numerous  compart- 
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merits,  Avhicli,  however,  communicate  freely  wtli  each  otlicr  and  like- 
•\\dsc  ■«dth  the  interior  of 


the  tentacula,  as  seen  at 
e.  Every  tentacle  is  per- 
forated at  its  extremity 
by  a minute  aperture,  h, 
whereby  the  sea-water  is 
freely  admitted  into  these 
compartments,  so  as  to 
bathe  the  interior  of  the 
body;  and  when,  fi.’om 
alarm,  the  animal  con- 
tracts itself,  the  water  so 
admitted  is  forcibly  ex- 
pelled in  line  jets  through 
the  holes  by  which  it 
entered.  There  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  surround- 
ing fluid,  thus  copiously 
taken  into  the  body,  is 
the  medium  by  which 
respiration  is  elFected ; 
and  every  one  who  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  keep- 


Fig. 3^J. 


Section  of  AcHnia. 


ing  ActinicE  in  glass-vessels  for  the  purpose  of  watching  their  proceed- 
ings must  have  noticed  that,  as  the  fluid  in  wliich  they  are  confined 
becomes  less  respirable,  from  the  deficiency  of  air,  the  quantity  imbibed 
is  enormous,  stretching  the  animal  until  it  rather  resembles  an  inflated 
bladder  than  its  original  shape. 

(169.)  It  is  in  the  compartments  thus  (at  the  will  of  the  creature) 
distended  Aidth  water  that  we  find  the  organs  of  reproduction,  which 
here  assume  a development  far  exceeding  what  we  have  noticed  in 
other  zoophytes.  On  raising  a portion  of  the  membrane  forming  the 
stomach,  as  at  /,  we  see  lodged  in  each  partition  an  immense  number 
of  gi’anular  corpuscles  attached  to  a delicate  transparent  membrane,  and 
arranged  in  large  clusters,  g.  The  ovigerous  membrane  that  secretes 
these  corpuscles  is  represented  unravelled  at  li ; it  is  through  its  whole 
extent  bathed  'ndth  water  admitted  into  the  compartment  wherein  it 
is  lodged — a circumstance  which  provides  for  the  resptiation  of  the  em- 
bryos during  their  development. 

(170.)  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  MM.  Kblliker  and  Erdl 
that  the  Actiniaj  arc  bisexual,  and  that  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
allotted  to  different  indiriduals,  the  testes  of  the  male  and  the  ovaria 
of  the  female  being  so  similar  in  their  structure  and  appearance  that 
the  difference  between  them  is  only  appreciable  with  the  microscope. 
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In  both  sexes  the  reproductive  apparatus  consists  of  riband-like  convo- 
lutions attached  by  delicate  membranous  folds  to  the  free  margins  of 
the  septa,  and  hUed  ■with  multitudes  of  the  granular-looking  bodies 
above  mentioned,  which  in  the  females  are  the  ova,  in  the  males  the 
spermatic  capsules.  In  neither,  sex  is  there  any  excretory  duct ; so  that 
the  eggs,  when  mature,  must  escape  immediately  into  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body  by  bursting  thi-ough  the  delicate  membranous  envelope  in 
which  they  are  enclosed.  The  whole  exterior  of  the  organ  is  densely 
ciliated. 

"WTien  examined  under  the  microscope,  the  granules  extracted  from 
their  investment  are  foimd,  in  the  male,  to  contain  immense  numbers  of 
caudate  and  very  active  spermatozooids, — while  those  of  the  female  are 
real  ova,  of  spherical  shape,  and  furnished  with  a distinct  yelk  and 
germinal  vesicle. 

(171.)  It  is  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  that  the 
generative  system  of  our  native  species  is  in  full  activity  and  develop- 
ment. The  ovum,  it  would  seem,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  breaks  loose 
from  the  ovarian  nidus ; and  as  the  number  of  males  in  a given  locality  is 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  females,  and  they  are  always  more 
or  less  foimd  in  company  notwithstanding  their  sedentaiy  habits,  the 
eggs  of  the  female  would  seem  to  be  impregnated  by  the  seminal  fluid 
of  the  other  sex,  difiused  through  the  surrounding  water. 

(172.)  In  Cenanthus  memhranaceus,  however,  a complete  hermaphro- 
ditism exists,  all  the  convolutions  of  the  reproductive  ribands  being 
equally  supplied  with  both  the  male  and  female  elements  of  generation, 
in  the  shape  of  minute  capsules,  some  of  which  enclose  an  ovule,  whilst 
the  others  are  filled  with  spermatozoa.  These  two  kinds  of  capsules 
are  scattered  promiscuously,  without  any  regular  order,  but  always  so 
that  the  ovigerous  and  spermatogenous  organs  are  closely  in  contact. 
The  ovules  on  quitting  their  ovarian  nidus  fall  into  the  general  peri- 
visceral cavity,  where  they  may  be  found  of  a spherical  or  oblong  shape, 
and  each*  presenting  a distinct  Pui’ldnjean  vesicle.  The  act  of  fecun- 
dation in  this  case  appears  to  take  place  in  the  ovarian  lamina),  and 
probably  by  the  rupture  of  the  delicate  walls  which  circumscribe  the 
contents  of  the  male  and  female  capsules.  The  eggs  found  in  tlic 
ovaria  are  round  and  of  a yellow  colour,  resembling  minute  gTains  of 
sand,  and  densely  ciliated.  There  exists  a considerable  opening  in  the 
base  of  the  stomach,  whereby  a free  communication  is  established 
between  the  interseptal  spaces  and  the  general  abdominal  resoi-voir, 
through  which  the  young  Actinia)  are  expelled  in  a very  advanced  state  of 
development  into  the  stomach,  and  from  thence  pass  through  the  moutli 
into  the  surrounding  water.  The  smallest  germs  arc  semi-opake  spherical 
bodies,  while  the  more  advanced  present  every  gi’adation  of  form  from 
the  simple  sphere  up  to  the  complete  tcntacidatc  polyp.  The  largest  arc 
about  the  size  of  peas.  On  section  they  present  appearances  similar 
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to  those  exhibited  in  the  annexed  diagrams  (fig.  37),  intended  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  morphological  changes  are  brought 
about  and  the  several  special  or- 
gans of  the  Actinia  unfolded.  The 
figiu'es  may  be  thus  explained  : — 

1.  Outline  of  the  matui’e  embryo- 
nic corpuscle  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  cilia  with  which,  at 
an  earlier  stage,  it  is  furnished. 

2,  3,  4.  Primary  involution  of  the 
integumentary  membrane.  5,  6. 

Re-induplication  of  the  external 
membrane  and  formation  of  a 
stomachal  cavity.  In  the  two  latter  figures  may  likewise  be  seen  the 
commencement  of  the  tentacula  (n)  and  ovarian  septa  (b),  which  are 
aU  formed  by  the  same  process  of  involution*. 

(173.)  The  perigastric  spaces  of  the  Actiniae  enclose,  in  addition  to  the 
reproductive  apparatus,  abundant  convolutions  of  very  remarkable  fili- 
form organs  of  great  length  and  tenuity  (fig.  38),  concerning  the  nature  of 
which  much  diversity  of  opinion  still  exists.  These  convoluted  threads 
have,  in  fact,  no  communication  whatever  with  the  generative  organs ; 
they  seem  to  consist  of  long,  semi-capillary  caecal  tubes,  attached  by  a 
short  mesentery  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  perigastric  septa ; and  from 


Fig.  37. 


Convoluted  Oliform  organs  of  AcUnia. 

each  of  them  a cord,  slightly  larger  than  the  filament  from  which  it  is 

* “ Observat  ions  on  tho  Anatomy  of  Actinia,”  by  T.  Sjicnccr  Cobbold.  M.D.,  Annals 
of  Nat.  Hist.,  Feb.  1853. 
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derived,  may  be  traced  upwards  along  the  corresponding  septum  as  far 
as  a Little  above  the  inferior  termination  of  the  ahmentary  cavity,  and 
then  running  along  the  external  wall  of  the  stomach  as  far  as  the  py- 
loric opening.  The  structure  of  the  terminal  portion  as  weU  as  that  of 
the  convoluted  filament  is  tubular,  and  their  ofiice  apparently  important 
in  the  economy  of  the  animal : M.  de  Blainville  regards  them,  with 
some  probabUity,  as  representing  the  biliary  system. 

(174.)  The  Abbe  Dicquemare  relates  several  curious  experiments 
on  the  multiplication  of  these  animals  by  mechanical  division.  When 
transversely  divided,  the  upper  portion  stiQ  stretched  out  its  tentacles 
in  search  of  food,  which,  on  being  swallowed,  sometimes  passed  through 
its  mutilated  body,  biit  was  occasionally  retained  and  digested.  In 
about  two  months,  tentacles  grew  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the  other 
portion,  and  this  soon  afterwards  began  to  seize  prey.  By  similar  sections 
he  even  succeeded  in  making  an  animal  with  a mouth  at  each  end. 

(175.)  After  the  account  above  given  of  the  general  structure  of 
the  Actinia,  the  mechanism  whereby  the  tentacula  are  expanded  and 
withdrawn  wiU  he  easily  understood  : these  do  not,  like  the  horns  of  a 
snail,  become  inverted  and  rolled  up  within  the  body,  but  owe  their 
different  states  of  extension  entirely  to  the  forcible  injection  of  water 
into  their  interior.  We  have  seen  already  that  the  cavity  of  each 
tubular  arm  communicates  freely  Avith  the  space  intervening  between 
the  stomach  and  the  external  integument — a space  which,  at  the  will 
of  the  animal,  is  filled  with  sea-water  drawn  through  the  oi-ifices  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  each  arm : when  these  minute  orifices  are  closed, 
and  the  body  of  the  creative  contracted,  the  water,  being  violently 
forced  into  the  tentacnla,  distends  and  erects  them,  as  when  watching 
for  prey ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  emptied  of  the  fluid  thus  in- 
jected, they  shrink  and  collapse.  This  circumstance,  so  easily  seen  in 
the  Actiniae,  will  likewise  enable  us  to  account  for  similar  phenomena 
observable  in  other  polyps,  the  internal  economy  of  which  is  by  no 
means  so  conspicuous. 

(1  /6.)  On  cutting  off  a portion  of  one  of  the  arms  of  an  Actinia  and 
subjecting  it  to  pressure,  it  is  seen  to  have,  imbedded  in  the  substance 
of  its  gelatinous  parietes,  an  immense  number  of  minute  organs,  now 
universally  known  by  the  name  of  filiferous  capsules.  These  remark- 
able structures,  which  are  found  to  exist  very  extensively  throughout 
the  entire  group  of  polypoid  organisms,  consist  of  minuto  sacculi, 
wherein  may  be  perceived  a slender  and  highly  elastic  filament  coiled 
up  spirally,  but  which,  on  compression,  suddenly  shoots  forth  from  one 
extremity  of  the  capsule  to  a length  that  is  perfectly  sui7)rising.  It  is 
upon  the  presence  of  these  filiferous  capsules  that  the  adhesive  power 
of  the  tentacula  is  supposed  to  depend ; and  from  the  rapidity  wherewith 
prey,  when  seized,  is  destroyed  by  their  grasp,  it  is  probable  that  a 
poisonous  fluid  is  emitted  along  with  the  thread,  to  the  virulence  of 
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which  its  paralysing  effects  arc  to  be  attributed.  Tlie  presence  of  these 
remarkable  organs  is,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  tentaeula ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  dispersed  over  varioas  parts  of  the  body,  and 
exist  even  in  the  folds  of  the  ovarian  membrane.  In  the  latter  situa- 
tion, indeed,  they  are  frequently  extremely  numerous,  and  comj»ara- 
tively  of  large  size. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HYDEOZOA. 


(177.)  Tbde  HvniLaE,  or  freshwater  polyps,  are  common  in  the  j^onds 
and  clear  waters  of  our  own  country ; they  are  generally  found  creeping 
upon  confervas  or  submerged  twigs,  and  may  readily  be  procured  in 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  remarkable  circumstances 
connected  with  their  history. 

(178.)  The  body  of  one  of  Fig.  39. 

these  simple  animals  consists  of 
a delicate  gelatinous  tube,  con-  6 

tracted  at  one  extremity,  which 
is  termmated  by  a minute  suck- 
er, and  furnished  at  the  oppo- 
site end  with  a variable  number 
of  delicate  contractile  filaments, 
placed  around  the  opening  that 
represents  the  mouth. 

(179.)  When  the  Hydra  is 
watching  for  prey,  it  remains 
expanded  (fig.  39,  1,  2,  B),  its 
tentaeula  widely  spread  and 
perfectly  motionless,  waiting 
patiently  tiU  some  of  the  count- 
less beings  that  populate  the 
stagnant  waters  it  frequents 
are  brought  by  accident  in  con- 
tact ^vith  it : no  sooner  does  an 
animal  touch  one  of  the  fila- 
ments than  its  course  is  arrested  ns  if  by  magic ; it  appears  instantly 
fixed  to  the  almost  invisible  thread,  and  in  spite  of  its  utmost  efforts  is 
unable  to  escape ; the  tentacle  then  slowly  contracts,  and  others  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  stniggling  prey,  wliicli,  thus  seized,  is  gra- 
dually dragged  towards  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  that  opens  to  receive 
it,  and  slowlv  forced  into  the  interior  of  the  stomach. 
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(180.)  To  the  earlier  observers  of  the  habits  of  the  Hydra  nothing 
could  he  moi*e  mysterious  than  this  faculty,  possessed  by  the  creature, 
of  seizing  and  retaining  active  prey,  in  spite  of  all  its  efforts  at  resist- 
ance, but  'w'hich  is  now  satisfactorily  explained  as  depending  upon  the 
presence  of  a prehensile  apparatus,  allied  in  its  naturo  to  the  filiferous 
capsules  of  the  Actinice,  described  in  the  last  chapter.  These  wonderful 
organs  are  not  only  thickly  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
tentacles,  but  are  likewise  met  with,  though  less  numerously  distributed, 
over  the  general  siuface  of  the  body.  They  appear,  under  high  powers 
of  the  microscope,  to  be  composed  of  minrrte  oval  vesicles,  from  each  of 
which  can  be  protrirded  a long  delicate  filament,  having  its  free  ex- 
tremity slightly  swollen,  and  ajrparently  of  a soft  viscid  textru’e,  the 
whole  being  not  inaptly  compared  by  Agassiz  to  a lasso.  The  neck  of 
each  vesicle  is  fiuirished  with  tlu’ee  recurved  booklets,  which,  when 
the  skin  of  the  animal  is  initated,  or  when  the  arms  are  prepared  to 
seize  prey,  remain  erect  and  prominent.  The  modus  operandi  of  these 
stiuctirres  is  as  simple  as  the  resrrlt  is  efficacious  : the  “ lasso-threads,” 
with  their  viscid  extremities,  speedily  involve  the  victim  seized,  in  their 
tenacious  folds,  and  closely  bind  it  against  the  booklets  wherewith  the 
sirrface  of  the  tentacula  is  thickly  studded : these,  probably,  in  their 
turn  constitute  prehensile  organs,  and  moreover  form  an  apparatus  of 
l^oison-fangs  of  a very  deadly  character ; for  it  is  observable  that  an 
animal  once  seized  by  the  Hydra,  even  should  it  escape  from  its  clutches, 
almost  immediately  perishes. 

(181.)  ^riaived  in  the  stomach  of  the  polyi),  the  animal  that  has 
been  swallowed  is  stiU  distinctly  visible  tlirough  the  transparent  body 
of  the  Hydra,  which  seems  like  a delicate  film  spread  over  it  (fig.  39,  4) ; 
gradually  the  outline  of  the  included  victim  becomes  indistinct,  and  the 
film  that  covers  it  turbid ; the  process  of  digestion  has  begun : the 
soft  parts  are  soon  dissolved  and  reduced  to  a fluid  mass,  and  the  shell 
or  hard  integument  is  expelled  through  the  same  apertime  by  which  it 
entered  the  stomach. 

(182.)  No  traces  of  vessels  of  any  land  have  as  yet  been  detected  in 
the  granular  parenchyma  of  which  the  creature  is  composed  ; coloured 
globules  are  seen  floating  in  a transparent  fluid,  which,  in  the  IFi/dra 
viridis,  are  green,  although  in  other  species  they  assume  different  tints. 
'VMien  the  food  has  been  composed  of  coloured  substance,  as,  for  example, 
red  lar\'{£,  or  black  Planarke,  the  granules  of  the  body  acquii'o  a similar 
hue,  but  the  fluid  wherein  they  float  remains  quite  transparent ; each 
granule  seems  hke  a little  vesicle  into  which  the  coloured  matter  is 
conveyed,  and  the  dispersion  of  these  globules  through  the  body  gives 
to  the  whole  polyp  the  hue  of  the  prey  it  has  devoured  ; sometimes  the 
granules  thus  tinted  arc  forced  into  the  tentacula,  from  whence  they  are 
(hiven  again  by  a sort  of  reflux  into  the  body,  producing  a kind  of  cir- 
culation, or  rather  mixing  up,  of  the  granular  matter,  and  distributing  it 
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to  all  parts.  If,  after  having  digested  colourcid  prey,  the  polyp  is  made  *] 
to  fast  for  some  time,  the  vesicles  gradually  lose  their  deei>eDed  hue  i 
and  become  comparatively  transparent.  Tlie  granules,  therefore,  would 
seem  to  he  specially  connected  with  the  absorption  and  distribution  of 
nutriment. 

(183.)  When  matiu’e  and  well  supplied  with  food,  minute  gemmules 
or  buds  are  developed  from  the  common  substance  of  the  body ; they 
spring  from  no  particular  part,  but  seem  to  be  formed  upon  any  portion 
of  the  general  surface.  These  gemmaj  appear  at  first  like  delicate 
gelatinous  tubercles  upon  the  exterior  of  the  parent  polyp;  but  as 
they  increase  in  size  they  gradually  assume  a similar  form,  become 
perforated  at  their  unattached  extremity,  and  develope  around  the  oral 
aperture  the  tentacles  characteristic  of  their  species. 

(184.)  This  mode  of  propagation,  termed  “ gemmation,”  differs  from 
the  development  of  the  Hydi’a  ah  ovo,  inasmuch  as  the  germ-cell, 
which  sets  on  foot  the  process,  is  derivative  and  included  in  the  body 
of  the  adult,  instead  of  being  primary  and  included  in  a free 
ovum. 

(185.)  Sometimes  six  or  seven  gemmae  have  been  observed  to  sprout 
at  once  from  the  same  Hydra ; and  although  the  whole  process  is  con- 
cluded in  twenty-four  hours,  not  unfrequently  a third  generation  may 
be  observed  spi’inging  from  the  newly-formed  polyps  even  before  their 
separation  from  their  parent : eighteen  have  in  this  manner  been  seen 
united  into  one  group ; so  that,  provided  each  individual,  when  complete, 
exhibited  equal  fecundity,  more  than  a million  might  be  produced  in 
the  course  of  a month  from  a single  polyp. 

(186.)  But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Hydra  is  its  power  of  being  multiplied  by  mechanical  division.  If 
a snip  be  made  with  a fine  pafr  of  scissoi’s  in  the  side  of  one  of  these 
creatures,  not  only  does  the  wound  soon  heal,  but  a young  polyp  sprouts 
from  the  wounded  part ; if  it  be  cut  into  two  portions  by  a transverse 
incision,  each  speedily  developes  the  wanting  paids  of  its  structure ; if 
longitudinally  divided,  both  portions  soon  become  complete  animals  ; if 
even  it  be  cut  into  several  parts,  every  one  of  them  will  in  time  assrmre 
the  form  and  functions  of  the  original. 

(187.)  It  has  recently  been  discovered  that  the  Hifdrce,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  arc  reproduced  from  rciil  ova*,  at  which  period 
various  observers  have  proved  them  to  be  possessed  of  a male  ap- 
paratus of  a most  remarkable  character.  Tlris  strange  organism  makes 
its  appearance  under  the  form  of  two,  tluec,  or  four  minute  conical 
tuhcrclcs,  which  become  developed  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  tentacula ; and  in  these,  under  the  microscoiM?, 


“ On  n 8]ieeic8  of  Hydra  found  in  (ho  Nortlmnibcrland  L.nkcs,”  by  Hancock. 
B.sq.,  .\nn.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  1850. 
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a glandular-looking  body  and  innumerable  active  particles  arc  seen  to 
be  contained. 

(188.)  Tlie  conical  eminences,  which  constitute  the  spermatic  cap- 
sules, appear  to  derive  their  origin  from  the  greater  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  one  or  more  of  the  supei’ficial  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  the  base 
of  the  arms.  These  capsules  sometimes  occur  in  considerable  niunbers, 
as  from  eight  to  sixteen,  on  the  brown  polyp  ; but  in  the  green  species 


Fig.  40. 


Ociparout  reproduction  of  Hydra  viridis.  1.  Body  of  Hydra  magnified : o,  the  oviun  contained 
in  the  ovigerons  capsule  sprouting  from  the  side  of  the  polyp ; b,  b,  spermatic  capsules.  2.  Mature 
OTum  of  Hydra  crushed,  its  contents  escaping.  3.  Spermatic  capsule  broken  by  pressm-e,  showing 
the  contained  spermatozoa. 

only  two  or  three  are  generally  seen,  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  and  invariably  situated  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oral 
extremity  (fig.  40, 1,  h h).  The  interior  of  the  capsules  has  a slightly 
ribbed  or  striated  appearance ; and  at  the  summit  a small  aperture  is 
sometimes  perceptible,  through  which,  when  the  development  is  coni- 
jflcte,  the  spcnnatic  filaments  are  observed  to  issue.  On  breaking  up 
the  capsule,  under  the  microscope,  large  numbers  of  these  filaments  arc 
seen  united  in  bundles  by  thcii’  minute  globular  heads,  the  filamentous 
part  being  free,  and  vibrating  with  great  rapidity  in  the  manner  which 
is  known  to  be  characteristic  of  these  bodies  in  all  animals  (fig.  40, 3) . 
These  spermatic  capsules  were  obsen’ed  byDr.  AllenThompson*  on  many 
individuals  in  which  no  ova  existed.  The  ova  are  developed  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  male  apparatus 
makes  its  appearance,  becomes  considerably  enlarged,  presenting  an 
opake  swcUing,  in  the  interior  of  which  an  ovum  makes  its  appearance 


* Edinburgh  New  PhilosopbicalJouninl,  1840. 
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(fig.  40, 1,  a)  ; Avlien  mature,  tliis  ovum  becomes  detached  from  the 
parent  animal  and  fixes  itself  to  some  foreign  body. 

(189.)  The  ovigerous  capsule  is,  when  fully  developed,  of  such  a size 
as  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
polj’p,  nearer  to  the  foot  than  the  spermatic  capsules,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  its  spherical  form  and  yeUowLsh-brown  colour. 
In  the  Hydra  viridis  only  one  of  these  ova  appears  to  be  developed  on 
the  body  of  the  polyp  at  the  same  time  ; but  a number,  var\-ing  fi*om 
five  to  seven,  have  been  occasionally  observed  upon  the  Hydra  fasca. 

(190.)  The  oviun  appears,  at  first,  as  a small  granular  mass  in  the 
thickness  of  the  waU  of  the  animal.  As  the  spherical  yelk-mass  en- 
larges, it  projects  from  the  side,  seeming  to  carry  along  ■with  it  the 
outer  or  clearer  layer  of  the  animal’s  body ; then  the  cells  of  this  layer 
grow  thinner,  and  recede  fr’om  the  outer  covering  or  capsule  enveloping 
the  egg-lilvc  mass,  which  at  the  same  time  becomes  much  thicker,  and 
is  left  attached  to  the  animal  only  by  a narrow  portion  or  pedicle.  As 
the  development  proceeds,  a similar  ati’ophy  of  the  cells  of  the  pedicle  is 
followed  at  last  by  the  separation  of  the  spherical  mass,  which  is  thus 
detached  from  the  parent  polyp. 

(191.)  From  various  observations  it  would  seem  that  while  some  of 
the  individuals  of  the  Hydros  are  hermaphi’odite,  others  produce  the 
organs  of  one  sex  only ; but  generally  both  kinds  are  developed  from 
the  same  Hydra. 

(192.)  The  fertilization  of  the  ova  cannot  take  place  until  after  the 
rupture  of  the  spermatic  cyst  and  that  of  the  ovisac  also  ; so  that  the 
parent  has  no  more  participation  in  it  than  has  the  Fucits  in  the  ana- 
logous fertilization  of  its  germ-ceUs  after  theii'  discharge.  Although 
the  production  of  a new  Hydra  from  such  an  egg  has  not  yet  been  -wit- 
nessed, there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact.  It  would  seem  that  this 
alternation  of  reproduction  between  the  gemmiparous  and  the  sexual 
is  greatly  infiuenced  by  temperature,  the  eggs  being  produced  at  the 
approach  of  -winter  and  ser-ving  to  regenerate  the  species  in  the  spring, 
while  the  budding  process  naturally  takes  place  only  driring  the  warmer 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  may  be  made  to  continue  through  the  whole  by 
a sufficiently  high  temperature. 

(193.)  Hearly  related  to  the  Hydrce  is  the  remarkable  group  of  Gela- 
tinous Polyps,  as  they  are  named  by  Cuvier  in  his  classification  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom,  constituting  the  genus  CoRTxn  (Corine  of  Gacrtner). 
One  of  these  little  animals,  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  observes  :Mr.Gosse*. 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars  of  their  history, 
looks  like  a very  slender  branching  plant.  It  is  altogether  about  as 
thick  as  fine  sendng-cotton,  creeping  along  a frond  of  sea- weed,  or  other 
substance  upon  which  it  grows,  like  an  irregularly-winding  thread.  This 
creeping  root  sends  off  frequent  rootlets,  which,  crossing  each  other. 

* R.imbles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast.  18.5.3. 
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aijpear  to  anastomose,  making  a sort  of  network  from  which  free  stalks 
shoot  up  hero  and  there,  sometimes  to  the  length  of  three  inches  or 
more,  sending  forth  the  polyp-hranchlets  iiTcgulaiiy  on  all  sides.  The 
creei)ing  fibre,  the  stalk,  and  the  branchlets  ai’e  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope to  be  tubirlai’ ; and  the  two  latter  are  marked  throughout  theii’ 
course  with  close-set  rings  or  false  joints,  apparently  i>roduced  by  the 
annulai'  infolding  of  a small  portion  of  the  integument.  The  tube  is  of 
a yello'W’ish-brown  coloiu’,  sufiiciently  translucent  to  reveal  a core  or 
central  axis  of  flesh  running  along  its  centre  and  sending  off  branches 
into  the  polyp-hranchlets,  from  the  open  Kps  of  which  the  flesh  emerges 
in  the  fonn  of  a thickened  oblong  head,  somewhat  club-shaped,  whence 
the  name  Coryne  (from  Kopvyrj,  a club).  The  tube  or  sheath  becomes 
membranous,  or  rather  gelatinous,  at  its  margin,  the  ultimate  three  or 
four  lings  being  evidently  soft  and  scarcely  consistent,  of  undefined  out- 
hne,  and  larger  than  the  rest.  The  club-shaped  head  of  the  polyji  is 
studded  with  short  tentacles,  of  curious  and  beautiful  structui-e.  These 
vaiy  much  in  number  in  each  poljy) ; but  the  full  complement  appears 
to  be  from  twenty-five  to  thiiiy,  arranged  somewhat  in  a whoiied  manner 
in  four  or  five  whorls,  which,  however,  especially  the  lower  ones,  are 
often  iiTegular  and  scarcely  distinct.  The  tentacles  spring  from  the 
axis,  with  a graceful  emwe  ; they  are  rather  thick  and  short  when  con- 
tracted, but  slender  when  elongated,  and  nearly  equal  in  diameter, 
except  at  the  tennination,  where  each  is  furnished  with  a globose  head 
studded  all  over  with  tubercles,  each  of  which  is  tipped  with  a minute 
bristle.  The  neck  or  body  of  the  tentacle  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
appears  to  be  a tube  with  thin  walls,  but  containing  a colomiess  thickish 
axis  freely  permeating  its  centre,  marked  with  delicate  parallel  rings. 
The  tentacles  are  endowed  Avith  the  power  of  free  motion,  and  they  fre- 
quently throw  themselves  to  and  fro  with  considerable  energy.  The 
whole  polj-p  likewise  can  be  tossed  together  from  side  to  side  at  pleasure. 

(194.)  Tuuularidje. — In  the  Tubular  Hydrozoa  the  structure  of  the 
tentacula  is  widely  different  from  what  has  been  described  in  Tublpora 
musica  and  other  anthozoic  polyps.  When  the  Tubularia  is  expanded, 
its  protruded  portion  is  seen  to  be  fiumshed  -with  two  circles  of  arms, 
one  placed  around  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  the  other  at  a considerable 
distance  beneath  it  (fig.  41,  l)  ; and,  nearly  on  a level  with  the  inferior 
circle,  a second  aperture  (fig.  41,  l, «)  is  obseiwable,  communicating 
■with  that  portion  of  the  body  which  is  lodged  udthin  the  tube,  and  re- 
sembling a second  mouth.  A remarkable  action  has  been  obseiwed  to 
take  place  in  these  parts  of  the  polj*p,  producing  a continual  variation 
in  their  form  * ; a fluid  appears,  at  intervals,  to  bo  forced  from  the  lower 
compartment  into  the  space  intervening  between  the  two  rows  of  tenta- 
cida,  which  becomes  gradually  dilated  into  a globular  form  (fig.  41,  2,3). 

* Lister,  “ On  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  TubiUar  and  Cellular  Polypi,” 
Phil.  Trans.  1834. 
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This  distension  continues  for  about  a minute,  when  the  upper  part, 
contracting  in  turn,  squeezes  back  the  fluid  which  fills  it  into  the  lower 
compartment  tbi’ough  the  opening  a,  which  then  closes  preparatory  to 
a repetition  of  the  operation. 

The  intervals  between  these 
actions  were,  in  the  specimen 
observed  by  Mr.  Lister,  verj' 
evenly  eighty  seconds.  In 
Tubularia  indivisa  the  sheath 
or  cell,  b,  which  encloses  the 
polyp  is  perfectly  diaphanous, 
allowing  its  contents  to  be 
readily  investigated  under  the 
microscope.  When  thus  ex- 
amined, a continual  circula- 
tion of  particles  is  visible, 
moving  in  even,  steady  ciur- 
rents  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows  (fig.  41,1 ) along 
slightly  spiral  lines  represent- 
ed in  the  draAvdng.  The  par- 
ticles are  of  various  sizes, 
some  very  minute,  others 
apparently  aggregations  of 
smaller  ones ; some  are  glo- 
bular, but  they  have  generally 
no  regular  form. 

(195.)  The  mode  of  propagation  in  Goryne,  Tubularia,  and  other 
genera  of  Hydriform  polyps  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  diligent 
inquirers,  the  results  of  whose  labour’s  are  extremely  interesting  and 
important;  it  is,  however,  to  the  researches  of  Professor  Van  Beneden 
that  science  is  principally  indebted  for  information  upon  this  subject. 
According  to  the  obsei’vations  of  that  indefatigable  naturalist*,  the  re- 
production of  these  zoophytes  is  effected  in  no  fewer  than  three  different 
Avays : — 

1.  By  continuous  gemmation. 

2.  By  the  production  of  free  gemma). 

3.  By  simple  ova. 

(196.)  Observation  has  moreover  shown  that  in  every  species  pro- 
pagation is  effected  by  more  than  one  of  these  modes  of  reproduction, 
and  sometimes  by  three  or  four ; and  it  must  be  remarked  that  in  none 
of  them  is  the  cooperation  of  a male  apparatus  requi.site,  neither  have 
any  male  organs  or  spermatozoa  been  as  j'ct  detected. 

(197.)  Development  by  continuous  yemmaiion  is  the  simplest  possible, 
* Nouvenux  M6moircs  clc  I’Academie  dc  Bruxelles,  1843-1844. 


Fig.  41. 


Tubularia  indirisa. 
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and  is'  effected  by  mere  growth  from  the  original  polyp  at  certain  de- 
terminate points  of  its  substance,  which  points  are  similarly  situated 
with  respect  to  each  other  in  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the  same 
species.  At  these  points  appear  gemmae  exactly  similar,  both  in  texture 
and  mode  of  growth,  to  the  body  from  which  they  spring  ; and  the  buds 
thus  produced  give  bh’th  to  others  in  a precisely  similar  manner. 

(198.)  In  like  manner  when  a stem  is  cut  off  transversely,  a bud  is 
developed  from  the  cut  extremity,  which  by  its  growth  prolongs  the 
original  trank.  "VVTien  this  kind  of  gemma  has  attained  to  a sufficient 
size,  there  arises  from  its  extremity  a little  crown  of  tubercles ; sub- 
sequently a second  becomes  manifest,  at  some  distance  fi’om  the  fii’st ; 
and  as  the  growth  of  these  tubercles  continues,  each  of  them  becomes  at 
length  developed  into  a tentacle.  The  tentacle,  therefore,  grows  from 
the  body  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  bud  from  the  stem,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  former  is  solid,  and  the  latter  tubular. 

(199.)  The  growth  of  the  homy  sheath  of  the  polypary  (fig.  42,  h) 


Pig.  42. 


zone ; A,  month  ; n,  repnxluction  by  continuoiiB  gemmation ; o,  ovigerous  capsules.  (After  Van 
Beneden.) 

exactly  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  soft  substance,  and  even 
advances  beyond  it. 
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(200.)  Bolowthe  tentacula  the  body  of  the  polyp  appears  eonstnctc'd, 
marking  the  boundary  between  it  and  the  stem ; and  soon  tlie  flowcr- 
likc  bead,  becoinmg  too  largo  to  bo  contained  in  its  sheath,  issues 
forth,  and,  expanding  its  tentacula,  displays  itself  perfectly  unfolded 
(fig.  42,  (-/,  h).  The  ovigerous  pedicles,  o,  hereafter  to  he  descrilxjd,  are 
developed  subsequently. 

(201.)  Second  mode  of  propagation,  hj  free  gemmee. — The  free 
gemmae  are  produced  upon  distinct  pedicles,  which  in  the  genus  TiOm- 
laria  are  developed  vdthin  the  lower  circle  of  tentacula.  They  resemble 
numerous  appendages  disposed  in  a circle,  and  forming  a croum  arojind 
the  body  of  the  polyp  (fig.  42,  o).  These  pedicles  grow  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  buds  and  the  tentacula  described  above ; that  is  to  say,  a 
hollow  tubercle  first  makes  its  appearance,  which  seems  to  be  merely  an 
extension  of  the  external  covering  of  the  polyp.  Each  tubercle  slowly 
expands,  and  soon  divides  into  one  or  more  branches,  which  are  all 
hollow,  and  the  same  fluid  that  circulates  in  the  general  substance  of  the 
polyp  may  be  observed  to  pass  into  their  interior  (fig.  44,  a'). 

(202.)  At  the  free  extremity  of  each  of  the  pedicles  thus  formed,  a 
distinct  cell  is  soon  perceptible  (fig.  43,  a,  b,  c,  a),  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  sui-face,  which  cell  is  the  rudiment  of  a new  individual. 
No  nucleus  has  been  remarked  in  its  interior.  Tliis  primitive  cell  may 
be  regarded  as  the  analogue  of  the  vitelline  sac,  or,  perhaps,  as  the 
vesicle  of  Purkinje  or  of  Wagner ; most  probably,  however,  it  is  the 
vitelline  vesicle,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  becomes  organized  inter- 
nally, in  which  case  the  reproductive  process  assumes  the  third  or  the 
fourth  form,  subsequently  to  be  noticed ; or  else  it  serves  for  the  point  of 
departure,  or,  it  might  almost  be  said,  the  mould  for  the  formation  of  a 
free  gemma,  which  becomes  organized  around  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
pedicle  itself.  It  is,  in  effect,  a part  of  the  reproductive  appendage  that 
wiU  subsequently  become  detached ; but  at  this  period  of  its  development 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  after  which  of  the  four  modes  of  reproduc- 
tion the  embrj’o  wiU  be  formed.  The  vesicle  (fig.  43,  a,  n,  c,  a)  now 
increases  rapidly  in  size,  and  beneath  it  another  mcmbra,ne  (fig.  43,  a. 
B,  c,  &)  is  soon  percej)tible,  which  by  its  inner  surface  is  in  contact  rrith 
the  circulating  fluid.  This  membrane  is  the  origin  of  the  rrew  indi- 
ridual ; or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a blastoderm,  formed  by  the  internal 
sldn,  and  not  by  the  vitellus.  Sooir  there  is  seen,  projecting  from  its 
centre,  a little  cone  (flg.  43,  b,  d)  which,  coirrjrressing  the  vesicle,  a,  forms 
a depression  rrpon  its  inferior  srrrfacc,  so  that  the  vesicle  begins  to 
assrrme  the  appearance  of  a serous  lucrubrane,  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  the  organs  over  which  it  .spreads,  and  wlriclr  it  rrltimately  covci-s 
mirch  in  the  same  way  as  the  pleura  covers  the  lungs.  The  tirberclc, 
will  afterwards  fornr  the  walls  of  the  digestive  carity  of  the  ircw  animal, 
and  may  be  seen  to  have  a cirerdatirrg  fluid,  derived  from  the  body  of  the 
polyp,  moving  in  its  substance.  Around  the  base  of  the  cone.  6,  may 
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noAv  be  seen  fonr  other  tubercles  (fig.  43,  c,  c),  which  become  developed 
like  the  preceding;  but  instead  of  compressing  the  vesicle,  a,  they 
siuTound  it,  and  ultimately  completely  enclose  it.  They  are  united 
together  by  a thin  membrane,  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a trans- 
pai'cnt  vase,  ha\'ing  foiu’  longitudinal  prominent  bands,  the  free  edge 
slightly  enlarged  and  rounded,  a pedicle  in  the  middle  hke  the  stem  of 
tlie  vase,  and  the  transparent  vesicle  lining  its  interior  throughout 
(fig.  43,  e). 

(203.)  The  different  phases  of  the  mode  of  development  above  de- 
scribed, however,  ndll  be  best  understood  by  a reference  to  the  series  of 
figures  which  we  have  appended,  carefully  copied  from  Professor  Yan 
Beneden’s  elaborate  illustrations. 

(204.)  The  young  Tubularia  has  now  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
Beroe,  and  in  this  condition  has  doubtless  been  often  mistaken  for  an 
individual  belonging  to  the  class  Acalephae,  to  be  described  in  the  next 
chapter ; Lively  contractions  of  its  body  are  frequently  witnessed,  although 
it  still  remains  attached  to  its  pedicle. 

(205.)  At  the  extremity  of  each  of  the  four  longitudinal  vessels  a 
httle  tubercle  is  next  developed  (fig.  43,  f,  e),  which,  as  it  becomes  elon- 
gated, is  converted*into  a tentacle  ; or  sometimes,  as  in  Eudenclnum,  by 
its  bifm-cation,  two  tentacula  are  formed  from  each  tubercle. 

(206.)  At  this  period  of  its  development  the  young  Tubularia  spon- 
taneously detaches  itself  from  the  parent  stem,  presenting,  at  the 
moment  of  its  separation,  the  appearance  of  a balloon,  or  rather,  of  a 
melon  (fig.  43,  g).  Its  contractions  become  more  and  more  lively ; and  it 
is  by  the  aid  of  these  movements  that  its  separation  is  effected.  The  two 
poles  of  its  globular  body  may  be  seen  to  approach  each  other,  and  to 
separate  alternately  with  a movement  of  systole  and  diastole,  similar  to 
what  is  observable  in  many  Acaleplne.  No  traces  of  cilia  are  obseiwable 
cither  externally  or  in  the  interior  of  its  body.  In  this  condition  it 
j presents  an  external  covering,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  merely  a derivation 
I from  the  integument  of  the  parent-poljqj ; this  eoveiing  presents  some- 
j what  more  consistence  than  the  internal  parts,  and  is  open  in  fi’ont. 

' (207.)  A second  membrane  lines  the  preceding  thi’oughout  its  whole 

! extent ; like  the  former  it  is  quite  transparent,  and  at  the  anterior  open- 
' ing  is  prolonged  internally  to  a little  distance,  fomiing  a sort  of  funnel, 
i These  walls  enclose  four  vessels  (fig.  43,  u,  c),  which  extend  fx’om  the 
j base  of  tlie  embiyo,  and  open  in  front  into  the  hollow  zone  from  which 
I the  tentacula  take  their  origin.  These  longitudinal  vessels,  therefore, 

■ communicate  nith  each  other  by  a transverse  canal,  and  at  their  origin 
open  into  the  central  or  digestive  cavity.  From  tlris  disposition  it  re- 
sults that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  can  pass  as  far  as  the  extre- 
mities of  these  forrr  vessels,  and  by  means  of  the  transverse  canal  can 
be  transferred  from  one  to  the  other.  Professor  Yan  Bcncdcn  observed 
a fluid  containing  globirlcs  moving  in  this  direction  in  their  interior. 
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Tho  communication  by  means  of  transverse  canals  is  anotlier  arrange- 
ment exactly  similar  to  what  exists  in  the  adult  Tleroeform  ifedusic. 


Fig.  4.3. 


y 

Development  of  Tuhularia  by  free  gemmee. 


(208.)  The  outer  membrane  presents  eight  longitudinal  canals  (fig. 
43,  G,  H,  h),  which  are  found  to  be  filled  with  cellules,  but  in  which  no 
movement  has  been  observed.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  longitu- 
dinal bands  that  the  embiyo  in  this  stage  of  its  development  owes  its 
resemblance  to  certain  fruits,  more  particularly  to  a melon. 

(209.)  From  the  anterior  part  proceed  four’  appendages  (fig.  43,  g,  d), 
which  were  still  rmdeveloped  at  the  period  of  the  detachment  of  the 
young  polyp,  but  now  insensibly  unfold  themselves.  These  are  the 
tentacula.  In  the  centre  there  projects  a rounded  opake  body,  gene- 
rally of  a red  or  yellowish  tinge,  which  is  the  stomach.  Tliis  viscus 
communicates,  as  has  been  stated  above,  "with  the  four  longitudinal 
vessels,  and  is  the  only  opake  part  of  the  embiyo.  It  opens  in  front 
by  an  orifice  that  constitutes  the  mouth  : the  whole  organ  is  emi- 
nently contractile,  turning  in  all  directions  hke  tho  body  of  a Hydra, 
sometimes  elongating  itself  like  a worm,  and  at  others  shrinking  so  as 
to  be  almost  imperceptible. 

(210.)  If  the  embryos  examined  in  this  condition  bo  ngorous,  their 
movements  arc  veiy  varied,  and  the  forms  that  they  assume  extremely 
singular.  The  regular  contractions  above  noticed  arc  the  most  simple 
actions ; tho  two  poles  separate  and  approach  each  other  alternately, 
whence  results  the  progression  of  the  little  creature.  But  this  con- 
traction may  be  carried  to  a stUl  higher  degree : the  rounded  stomach 
in  the  middle  of  the  embryo  not  only  moves  itself  about  in  cveiy  direc- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  make  efforts  in  the  middle  of  its  transparent 
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envelope,  like  a -worm  in  search  of  a passage  by  which  to  get  out ; and 
at  length  it  pushes  its  free  extremity  through  the  opening  in  front  of 
it,  and  elongates  its  body  still  more,  until  the  two  poles  of  the  balloon 
gettuig  approximated,  the  whole  embryo  becomes  somewhat  disk-shaped, 
or  the  foiu-  vessels  that  communicate  with  the  stomach  (if  vessels  they 
really  are),  by  moderately  contracting,  form  as  many  depressions  di- 
viding the  disk  into  four  lobes  (fig.  43,  h,  i),  or  by  a more  forcible  con- 
traction give  it  the  appearance  of  a Greek  cross  ; and  all  these  changes 
of  form  may  take  place  in  a few  seconds. 

(211.)  Observations  are  wanting  relative  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  free  acaleph  gives  origin  to  the  fixed  polyp  ; for  although  Professor 
Van  Beneden  obseiwed  the  latter  at  a very  early  period  after  they  had 
become  attached,  he  was  unable  to  witness  any  further  changes  that 
they  undergo,  and  therefore  gives  a hypothetical  outline  of  the  forms 
through  which  he  supposes  them  to  pass,  preparatory  to  their  final 
establishment  as  yoimg  Tubularise. 

(212.)  Third  mode  of  propagation,  by  simple  ova. — This  mode  of  repro- 
duction approximates  the  nearest  to  what  occurs  in  the  higher  animals. 
Cells  are  observed  in  process  of  gradual  organization  in  the  middle  of 
a vesicle,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vitelline  cells,  which  are  converted 
into  an  embryo.  In  this  case  the  vitelline  cells  become  aggregated 
and  modified,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  a new  individual,  which  is  isolated 
from  the  commencement  of  its  existence.  The  point  of  departure  for 
the  formation  of  the  embryo  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  mode  of 
development,  and  the  reproductive  vesicle  has  at  first  precisely  the 
same  structure  ; but  instead  of  preservmg  its  transparency,  this  vesicle 
soon  exhibits  numerous  cells,  which  render  it  more  and  more  opake, 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  a vitellus.  In  this  case,  moreover,  there 
is  a great  ditference  in  the  relations  which  the  red  pedicle  (fig.  44,  a,  b), 
bears  to  the  embryo.  In  the  preceding  mode  of  development  this 
pedicle  constitutes  an  integrant  part  of  the  newly-formed  being,  form- 
ing, in  fact,  its  stomach ; but  in  the  oviparous  mode,  there  is  no  organic 
connexion  between  the  one  and  the  other,  the  viteUus  being  formed 
between  the  pedicle  and  the  integument  of  the  offset,  and  on  pressing 
the  latter  between  two  plates  of  glass,  these  structures  readily  separate 
wdthout  any  laceration. 

(213.)  As  the  \dtellns  (fig.  44,  b,  a)  increases  in  size,  it  becomes  im- 
pacted between  the  integument  and  the  pedielo,  and  its  augmentation 
of  bulk  still  increasing,  the  upper  part  of  the  pedicle  becomes  covered 
with  it  as  with  a hood,  and  at  last  almost  entirely  enveloped  by  it  (fig. 
44,  c,  D,  e).  At  this  period  the  margins  of  the  viteUus  become  indented 
on  that  side  nearest  the  pedicle,  and  the  tubercles  between  the  inden- 
tations soon  show  themselves  to  bo  the  rudiments  of  tentacula.  Tho 
tentacula  become  more  and  more  elongated,  tho  embiyo  separates  itself 
slightly  from  the  pedicle,  and  a protuberance  (fig.  44,  r,  o,  h)  is  then  per- 
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ccivod  in  the  conti’c  of  the  tentacular  zone,  which  becomes  the  proper 
body  of  the  polj^),  or  rather,  forms  the  walls  of  its  stomachal  cant}'. 

(i^l4.)  The  walls  of  the  hiid  which  has  liitherto  contained  the 
cmhiyo  now  become  raptm-ed,  and  it  gains  its  hberty  (fig.  44,  ii).  In 
tliis  condition  it  almost  exactly  resembles  a young  Hydra  in  its  con- 
tracted state ; and,  in  fact,  both  its  body  and  its  tentacula  seem  to  have 

Fig.  44. 


Development  of  Tuhularia  from  ova. 

the  same  anatomical  structure  as  those  of  that  simply  organized  polyi). 
Ha\dng  attained  to  this  condition,  its  development  proceeds  i-apidly, 
and  it  soon  begins  to  assume  the  specific  form  of  the  Tubidaria  from 
which  it  sprang  (fig.  44,  i). 

(215.)  SEETULAKiniE. — In  the  Sortularian  Hych'ozoa,  the  fleshy  sub- 
stance of  the  animal  is  enclosed  in  a ramose  homy  sheath,  whieh  it 
traverses  like  the  pith  of  a tree,  foUoAving  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
branched  stem  of  the  polypary. 

(216.)  Zoophytes  of  this  description  arc  readily  found  on  our  own 
coasts,  and  the  microscopic  obseiwcr  can  scai’cely  enjoy  a richer  treat 
than  the  examination  of  them  affords.  In  order  to  study  them  sjitisfac- 
torily,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  several  gla.ss  troughs,  of  dif- 
ferent dci)ths,  in  which  the  living  animals  immei'sod  in  their  native 
element  may  be  placed : in  this  situation,  if  Ihc  water  be  carefully  re- 
ncM'cd  at  short  intervals,  they  ndll  live  for  some  time. 

(217.)  Besides  the  cells  which  contain  the  polyps,  otliers,  speciiiUy 
destined  to  the  development  of  the  ova.  exist  at  eertain  periods  of  the 
}-ear  ; they  arc  larger  than  the  preceding,  and  of  a veiy  different  sliape  ; 
but  of  these  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 
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(218.)  Tlie  general  stem  of  the  polypaiy  is  entii’ely  filled  with  a 
fleshy  substance  exactly  resembling  in  its  natm’e  the  tissue  composing 
the  body  of  the  polyp,  whereby  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  the 
common  stock  are  brought  into  communication  with  each  other.  In- 
ternally it  seems  to  be  hollow,  and  to  contain  a fluid,  in  which  nume- 
rous globules  maybe  observed  in  active  motion.  It  is  from  this  central 
fleshy  substance  that  the  buds  or  lateral  offsets  derive  their  origin. 

(219.)  On  examining  attentively  the  stem  of  a living  Sertidaiia,  the 
globules  are  aU  seen  to  follow  each  other  in  distinct  currents,  and 
sometimes  may  be  observed  to  move  in  opposite  directions  in  the  same 
branch : on  arriving  at  the  bifurcation  of  a stem,  some  seem  to  stop, 
whilst  others  continue  their  course  to  the  right  or  left.  If  the  branch 
of  a living  polypaiy,  while  in  a state  of  activity,  be  divided  and  slightly 
compressed,  the  globules  that  escape  from  the  cut  extremity  stiU.  con- 
tinue their  movements  for  some  considerable  time,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  zoospenns  ; and  as  this  kind  of  motion,  when  observed  ex- 
ternally to  the  polj^iary,  resembles  very  closely  that  which  they  exhibit 
in  its  interior,  it  is  apparently  not  dependent  upon  any  pressiu-e  from 
the  walls  of  the  general  fleshy  substance,  but  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
globules  themselves.  The  general  movement  of  the  fluid  contained  in 
a branch,  however,  more  especially  as  relates  to  its  direction,  depends 
upon  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  polyps ; so  that  if  several  individuals 
on  one  side  of  a branch  contract  simultaneously,  they  sometimes  even 
force  the  contained  hquid  through  the  mouths  of  those  upon  the  oppo- 
site side. 

(220.)  It  has  been  generally  .stated  that  the  living  pith  exudes  from 
its  smface  the  horny  matter  which,  by  its  concretion,  forms  the  tube 
or  external  skeleton  investing  the  whole ; the  accuracy  of  such  a sup- 
position, nevertheless,  may  well  be  questioned.  AYe  have  already  seen, 
in  the  Tuhipora  musica,  that  the  calcareous  tube  investing  that  poljqj 
was  produced  by  the  interstitial  dcpo.sits  of  earthy  matter  in  the  mem- 
brane that  originally  constituted  its  outer  case.  In  the  tribe  of  zoo- 
phytes we  arc  now  speaking  of,  we  shall  find  the  exterior  tube  to  be 
formed  in  a way  precisely  similar.  On  referring  to  the  diagram 
(fig.  4.5),  the  mode  of  its  growth  •will  be  rendered  intelligible.  The 
soft  part,  or  living  axis  of  the  polyj)aiy,  is  seen  to  bo  contained  in  two 
distinct  layers ; the  inner  one,  a,  being  continuous  with  the  digestive 
I sac  of  the  poljq),  and  immediately  embracing  the  granular  matter,  seems 
I to  be  the  special  seat  of  the  nutritive  process ; the  outer  or  tegumentary 
1 layer,  h,  after  leaving  the  tentacula,  may  be  traced  down  the  sides  of 
each  poljq)  to  the  bottom  of  the  coll,  where  its  course  is  arrested  by  a 
slight  partition,  at  which  point  it  turns  outwards,  lining  the  interior  of 
the  ceU  as  far  as  its  margin,  where,  as  in  the  Tuhipora,  it  is  scon  to 
be  continuous  with  the  homy  matter  itself.  It  is  this  tegumentary 
membrane,  then,  which  forms  by  its  development  the  entire  skeleton. 
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As  it  expands,  it  gives  origin  to  the  cells  and  branches  characteristic 
of  the  species ; and,  from  being  at  flret  quite  soft  and  flexible,  it  gra- 
dually acquires  hardness 
and  solidity  by  the  depo- 
sition of  corneous  matter 
in  its  substance. 

(221.)  The  cells  thus 
formed  are  inhabited  by 
poljqDs  analogous  to  those 
that  provide  nourish- 
ment for  the  cortical  fa- 
milies, though  differing 
in  the  number  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  tenta- 
cula,  -which  are  here 
studded  with  minute  tu- 
bercles, but  never  pro- 
vided -with  cilia.  Pew 
objects  are  more  admi- 
rable than  these  polyps, 
when  watched  -with  a 
good  microscope.  Pro- 
truding themselves  be- 
yond the  mouths  of 

their  cells  thev  inflect  I>iagram  representing  section  of  a Sertularian  zoophyte. 

. ^ ^ , o,  inner  or  nutritive  layer;  b,  outer  or  tegumentrry  layer; 

their  bodies  in  all  direc-  C.  oral  tentacles  of  the  polyp ; d,  e,  gemmules : f,  polypifonn 

tions  in  quest  of  prey,  P^^ypiferous  ceU;  a,  reproduetivi  eelL 

waiting  till  some  passing  object  impinges  upon  theu-  tentacula,  when  it 
is  at  once  seized  and  conveyed  into  the  stomach  -with  a rapidity  and 
dexterity  almost  beyond  belief. 

(222.)  The  tentacula  in  the  Sertularian  Hydrozoa  are  all  arranged  in 
a single  row,  and  foi-m  a sort  of  funnel-like  appendage  to  the  oral  orifice 
of  the  body.  They  are  susceptible  of  considerable  elongation  and  con- 
traction, lilvc  those  of  the  Hydra,  but  in  a less  degree.  Their  number 
is  constant  throughout  the  different  periods  of  growth  in  ench  species, 
but  varies  in  different  genera.  Internally  thej*  arc  not  hoUow  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Anthozoa,  but  imdcr  the  microscope  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  divided  into  compartments  by  delicate  transparent  dia- 
phragms, gi-ving  them  an  appearance  like  that  of  some  Conferva' ; they 
arc  throughout  of  equal  thickness,  and  no  movement  of  fluids  is  percep- 
tible in  their  interior. 

(223.)  In  the  centre  of  the  tentacular  circle  may  be  observed  a 
fleshy  protuberance  of  variable  shape,  Avhich  might  be  compared  to  a 
proboscidifomi  elongation  of  the  mouth ; sometimes  this  appendage  is 
elongated  into  the  form  of  a tube,  sometimes  it  shrinks  into  a globular 
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mass,  or  occasionally  it  may  be  soon  so  completely  contracted  as  simply 
to  form  a broad  lip-like  ring  aromid  the  oral  opening. 

(224.)  The  stomach,  as  in  the  Hydra,  is  a simple  cavity  excavated 
in  the  interior  of  the  body,  "without  any  proper  parietes,  which  inferiorly 
communicates  immediately  with  the  fleshy  substance  contained  in  the 
common  polypary ; so  that  the  contents  of  the  stomachal  sac  may  not 
unfi-cquently  be  seen  to  pass  into  the  living  pith,  and  in  like  manner 
the  globules  there  circulating  to  retium  into  the  stomach. 

(225.)  The  multiplication  of  these  beautiful  zoophytes  appears  to 
take  place  in  three  different  modes  : — 1st,  by  cuttings,  as  in  plants  ; 
2ndly,  by  ofishoots,  or  the  formation  of  new  branches  beaiing  polyps  ; 
3rdly,  by  Planulce  capable  of  locomotion. 

(226.)  The  first  mode  strikmgly  resembles  what  is  observed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom ; for,  as  every  branch  of  the  plant-like  body  contains 
aU  the  parts  necessary  to  independent  existence,  it  can  hardly  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  any  portion,  separated  from  the  rest,  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  peiTonn  the  functions  of  the  entii’e  animal. 

(227.)  The  second  mode  of  increase,  namely,  by  the  formation  of  new 
branches  and  polyps,  seems  more  like  the  growth  of  a plant  than  the 
development  of  an  animal.  We  will  consider  it  imder  two  points  of 
view  : — first,  as  regards  the  elongation  of  the  stem ; secondly,  as  relates 
to  the  formation  of  fresh  cells  containing  the  nutritive  poljqrs.  On  ex- 
amirring  any  growing  branch,  it  will  bo  found  to  be  soft  and  open  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  soft  tegumentary  membrane  (above  described  as 
forming  the  tube  by  its  conversion  into  hard  substance)  is  seen  to  pro- 
trude through  the  terminal  orifice ; the  skeleton  is  therefore  not  merely 
secreted  by  the  enclosed  living  granirlar  matter,  brrt  it  is  the  investing 
membrane,  which  continually  shoots  upwards,  and  deposits  hard  material 
in  its  substance  as  it  assumes  the  form  and  spreads  into  the  ramifica- 
tions peculiar  to  its  species. 

(228.)  Haring  thus  lengthened  the  stem  to  a certain  distance,  the 
next  step  is  the  formation  of  a cell  and  a new  polyp,  which  is  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner*.  The  newly-formed  branch  has  at  first  pre- 
cisely the  appearance  and  structure  of  the  rest  of  the  stallc  of  the  zoo- 
phyte (fig.  46, 1),  being  filled  Avith  granrrlar  matter,  and  exhibiting  in 
its  interior  the  circirlation  of  globules  (already  described) — moving  to- 
wards the  extremity  along  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  in  an  opposite 
course  in  the  middle ; the  end  of  the  branch,  however,  before  soft  and 
rormded,  soon  becomes  perceptibly  dilated.  After  a few  hours  the  branch 
is  visibly  longer,  its  extremity  more  swollen,  and  the  living  pith  is  seen 
to  have  partially  separated  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  tube,  the  bounda- 
ries of  which  become  more  defined  and  undulating  (2).  The  gi-owth 
still  proceeding,  the  extremity  is  distinctly  dilated  into  a cell,  in  which 
the  soft  substance  seems  to  bo  swollen  out,  so  as  to  give  a rude  outline 
♦ Lister,  Phil.  Trans,  /oc.  cit. 
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of  the  bell-shaped  polj-p  (3),  hut  no  tentacula  are  yet  distinguisliable  ; 
a rudimentaiy  septum  becomes  visible,  stretching  acroas  the  Iwttom  of 
the  ceU,  thi’ough  the  centre  of  which  the  granular  matter,  now  collected 
into  a mass  occupying  only  a portion  of  the  stem,  is  seen  to  pass.  The 
polyp  and  ceU  graduaUy  grow  more  defined  (4,  5,  6) , and  the  tentacula 
become  distinguishable ; the  ceU,  moreover,  is  seen  to  he  continued  in- 
wards by  a membranous  infundibular  prolongation  of  its  margin  (7), 
that  immediately  reminds  us  of  the  funnel-shaped  membrane  of  Tuhi- 
pora  (§  157),  and  its  office  is  no  doubt  simUar.  .iLs  the  development 
proceeds,  the  tentacles  become  more  perfect  (8, 9),  and  the  polyp  at 
length  rises  from  its  ceU  to  exercise  the  functions  to  which  it  is 
destined. 

Fig.  46. 


Diagram  illustrating  the  mode  of  growth  of  a Scrtularian  polrjiidom. 

(229.)  The  main  feature  that  distinguishes  the  Scrtularian  Zoophytes 
from  the  Hyclrce  sGcms  to  consist  in  the  fact  that,  whereas  in  the  latter 
each  newly-formed  offset  becomes  detached  from  the  parent  stock  and 
enjoys  a .separate  existence,  in  the  former  each  new  sprout  remains 
permanently  adherent,  the  succc.ssric  gcnciations  being  united  into  a 
ramified  stem,  which  is  common  to  the  cntii-e  group.  The  Hydra, 
having  no  polypary  or  outer  covering,  when  it  dies,  entirely  perishes : 
but  in  the  ScrtiUaridai,  every  sprout,  when  it  dies,  leaves  its  homy  in- 
tegument attached  to  the  general  community ; and  thus,  in  time,  there 
rc.sults  an  elaborately-branched  stem,  the  complexity  of  which  increases 
with  the  age  of  the  colony. 
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(230.)  The  third  mode  of  multiplication,  or  that  by  Planulce,  seems  to 
be  specially  adapted  to  the  diffusion  of  the  species ; and  as  it  presents 
many  points  of  peculiar  interest,  we  shall  dwell  upon  it  at  some  length. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  besides  the  ordinaiy  cells  adapted  to  con- 
tain nutritive  polyps,  others  are  developed  from  different  parts  of  the 
stem,  which  may  be  called  female  or  fertile  polyps,  although  usually 
simply  termed  the  vesicles.  The  cells  of  this  kind  are  much  larger  than 
the  nutritive  cells,  and  of  very  different  form  (fig.  48,  a)  ; they  are 
moreover  deciduous,  falling  off  after  the  fulfilment  of  the  office  for  which 
they  are  provided.  They  are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest 
of  the  stem,  by  an  extension  of  the  tegumentary  membrane  (fig.  45,  6), 
which,  as  it  expands  into  the  form  of  the  cell,  becomes  of  a horny 
texture ; it  may  be  traced,  however,  over  the  opening  of  the  cavity, 
where  it  sometimes  forms  a moveable  operculum.  The  ceU  being  thus 
constructed  by  the  expansion  and  subsequent  hardening  of  the  tegu- 
mentary membrane,  it  remains  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  reproductive 
germs  which  soon  become  developed  in  its  interior. 

(231.)  According  to  the  observations  of  Loven  on  the  reproductive 
process  in  Sertularia,  the  first  appearance  of  the  reproductive  germ  is  a 
shght  elevation  (derived  from  the  central  mass  contained  in  the  ovarian 
vesicle),  in  the  centre  of  which  an  active  cii’culation  of  nutritious 
globules  seems  to  be  concentrated.  This  protuberance  gradually  enlarges 
and  assumes  a spherical  form,  the  part  whereby  it  is  attached  to  the 
central  mass  becomes  constricted,  and  at  the  same  time  its  cavity  becomes 
enlarged,  and  dirided  into  several  compartments. 

(232.)  Upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  newly-fonned  germ  a little 
spherical  body  may  be  detected,  composed  of  eolomed  granular  sub- 
stance, in  which  a circular  transparent  spot  speedily  becomes  per- 
ceptible. 

(233.)  A delicate  translucent  capsiile  envelopes  the  parts  described 
above,  which,  after  a time,  exhibits  at  its  upper  and  outer  surface  a 
circle  of  minute  elevations.  This  capsule  Loven  regards  as  the  body 
of  a female  polyjj,  of  which  the  little  elevations  are  the  rudimentary 
tentacida ; and  its  contents  manifestly  constitute  an  ovum,  enclosing  a 
Uurkinjean  vesicle.  Several  of  these  ova  arc  fonued  in  the  ovarian 
vesicle,  presenting  different  degrees  of  development,  the  upper  ones 
being  the  most  advanced  in  growth.  In  propoition  as  each  ovum  in- 
creases in  size,  the  original  sacculus,  which  is  merely  a prolongation  of 
the  central  living  substance  of  the  polypaiy,  and  which  at  first  formed 
the  larger  part  of  the  germ,  becomes  proportionally  smaller,  OAving 
to  the  rapidly-increasing  dimensions  of  the  ovum,  and  soon  the  vesicle 
of  Purkinje  is  no  longer  discoverable.  McanAvhile  the  canal  whereby 
its  cavity  communicates  with  the  central  mass  becomes  elongated ; so 
that  its  union  with  the  common  substance  of  the  polypary  is  not  de- 
stroyed even  when  the  “female  pohip  ” has  burst  through  the  external 
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mcmbrano  and  the  tliin  operculum  of  the  ovarian  capsule  in  which  it 
was  formed. 

(234.)  'V^Hien  the  female  polyp”  has  thus  escaped  from  the  ovarian 
vesicle  of  the  common  polypary,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a globular 
transparent  capsule  attached  by  a short  pedicle  to  the  operculum 
through  which  it  has  made  its  way,  the  orifice  whereby  it  escaped 
having  closed  around  its  stem.  The  tentacles  are  twelve  in  number ; 
and  from  the  circle  surrounding  their  base,  four  canals  may  be  traced,  de- 
scending in  the  substance  of  the  globular  body  to  terminate  in  the  pedicle 
or  sacculus  that  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  (Medasiform)  capsule. 

(235.)  On  the  rupture  of  the  external  membrane  of  the  ovum  en- 
closed in  the  “ female  polyp,”  the  young  animal  escapes,  under  a form 
not  at  all  resembhng  that  of  the  parent  animal. 

(236.)  It  presents  at  this  period  the  appearance  of  a little  worm,  of 
an  elliptical  shape,  shghtly  flattened.  Its  entire  surface  is  thickly 
covered  with  vibratile  cHia,  by  the  agency  of  which  it  moves  about  even 
while  still  imprisoned  in  the  body  of  its  mother,  from  which  it  subse- 
quently makes  its  escape  through  the  oral  orifice.  Generally  each 
“female”  gives  birth  to  two  embryos,  occasionally  to  three. 

(237.)  No  sooner  has  the  young  larva  got  free  than  it  begins  to 
swim  about,  by  means  of  its  cilia,  vrith  a uniform  gliding  motion : 
sometimes  it  turns  round  incessantly  upon  its  axis,  either  horizontally 
or  in  a vertical  direction,  at  the  same  time  varying  its  shape  from  that 
of  an  egg  to  that  of  a pear.  It  is  of  a whitish  colour,  but  still  suffi- 
ciently transparent  trader  the  microscope  to  show  that  it  contains  a cavity 
filled  with  a coloured  fluid,  and  composed  of  two  membranes,  whereof 
one,  the  outer,  is  transparent  as  glass,  the  internal  slightly  opake. 

(238.)  Kepeated  observations  render  it  improbable  that  in  this  con- 
dition the  little  embryo  is  nourished  by  means  of  a mouth. 

(239.)  After  swimming  about  for  some  time  in  the  above  condition, 
the  young  creature  fixes  itself  to  some  foreign  body,  such  as  a fucus, 
or  other  marine  production;  and  then  its  form  begins  to  be  entirely 
changed,  and  it  is  converted  into  a flat,  circular  disk,  around  which  the 
cilia,  now  quiescent,  form  a cii’cular  transparent  fringe.  In  the  centre 
of  its  iuteiTial  cavity  an  opake  round  spot  makes  its  appearance,  the 
size  of  which  is  about  a fifth  part  of  that  of  the  whole  body,  comijosed 
of  a mass  of  granules  placed  concentrically,  and  occupying  the  situation 
whence  the  stem  of  the  nascent  i)olj"pary  is  to  be  developed.  At  this 
point  the  external  membrane  becomes  slightly  thickened,  and,  as  it 
were,  furrowed  with  vessels  proceeding  from  the  internal  cavity.  From 
the  opake  central  spot  arises  a hemispherical  protuberance ; and  at  the 
same  time  the  central  cavity  loses  its  semicircular  form  and  becomes 
divided  into  four  or  five  irregular  lobes,  which  subsequently  become 
the  liorizontal  supports  of  the  fixed  pol}q)ar)'. 

(240.)  Already  the  whole  expansion  is  covered  with  a homy  layer ; 
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but  this  only  becomes  distinctly  recognizable  at  a more  advanced  stage 
of  growth. 

I (241.)  The  tiTink  continues  to  rise  vertically  upwards,  and  ulti- 
mately produces  at  its  summit  a solitaiy  cell,  in  which  a “ male  ” 
(nutritive)  polyp  is  gradually  developed ; and  then,  as  growth  ad- 
vances, secondary  ramifications  are  developed,  after  the  pattern  peculiar 
to  the  species. 

(242.)  Another  important  fact  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the 
Hydrozoa  is,  that  in  the  compound  species  there  exist  male  branches 
as  well  as  female  branches  upon  the  same  polypary,  the  latter  pro- 
ducing ovigerous  vesicles,  whilst  in  the  former  the  ova  are  replaced  by 
seminal  capsules ; these  almost  precisely  resemble  the  “ female  cap- 
sules ” (Beroefoim  ffemmai)  figured  by  Loven,  and  are,  in  hke  manner, 
surmoimted  by  a circle  of  tentacula. 

(243.)  CAMPA]STrLAErD.ffl. — The  polypary  or  common  integument  of 
these  zoophytes  is  composed  of  a semigelatinous  homy  substance  (fig.  47). 
The  older  stems  assume  a dark-brown  colour  and  a consistence  resem- 
bling that  of  horn.  The  young  branches,  on  the  contrary,  and  more 
particularly  the  polyp-ceUs,  are  thin  and  perfectly  diaphanous.  The 
polypary  always  exhibits  a principal  trunk,  from  which  the  different 
branches  proceed,  every  one  of  the  latter  being  terminated  by  a bell- 
shaped ceU. 

(244.)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  the  polypary  consists  of  a pri- 
mary trunk,  from  which  alternating  pedicles  are  given  off  at  regular 
distances.  These  pedicles  soon  become  transformed  into  branches,  on 
which  new  pedicles  in  turn  make  their  appearance,  as  they  did  on  the 
original  stem,  exhibiting  a dichotomous  or  trichotomous  arrangement. 

(245.)  At  the  base  of  each  branch  transverse  rings  are  formed 
(fig.  47,  g),  which  are  persistent  during  the  life  of  the  polypary.  All 
the  branches,  as  well  as  the  common  trunk,  increase  in  their  dimensions 
in  accordance  with  the  age  of  the  zoophyte ; and,  as  in  vegetables,  there 
is  a relation  preserved  between  the  thickness  of  the  trunk  and  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  branches. 

(246.)  Each  polyp-bearing  ceU  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
presents  extemaUy  a beU-shaped  cup,  having  at  its  bottom  a homy  dia- 
phragm, perforated  in  the  centre.  It  is  through  this  perforation  that  the 
I body  of  the  polyp  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  common 
I fleshy  substance  of  the  polj^pary,  and  through  its  intermedimn,  with  the 
i other  polyps. 

(247.)  Prom  the  recent  observations  of  Van  Boneden*  relative  to 
the  emhryogeny  of  the  Campanularian  polyps,  it  would  appear  that  they 
frequently  imdergo,  during  their  development,  a series  of  changes  not 
less  wonderful  than  those  exhibited  by  the  other  Hydiiform  races  whose 
history  has  been  carefully  traced. 

* Nouveaux  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  do  Bruxelles,  vol.  xvii.  (1843). 
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(248.)  The  o\Tira  developed  in  the  ovarian  vesicle  is,  at  its  first  ap- 
pearance, of  a spherical  shape,  and  imbedded  in  the  substance  where- 
with the  deciduous 

capsule  is  filled  (fig.  Fig.  47. 

47,  e,  e').  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a mem- 
brane analogous  to  the 
calyx  of  the  ovary  in 
buds,  which,  being 
tom,  discovers  the  de- 
nuded ovum,  wherein 
the  vesicles  of  Pur- 
kinje  and  of  Wagner 
are  easily  detected; 
but  these  very  speed- 
ily disappear,  without 
any  other  change  in 
the  interior  of  the  egg 
being  discernible. 

(249.)  The  next 
step  in  the  process  of 
development  seems  to 
be  the  conversion  of 
the  external  vitelline 
cells  into  a layer, 
situated  immediately 
beneath  the  vitelline 
membrane,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the 
blastoderm. 

(250.)  The  blasto- 
derm now  becomes 
thickened  aroimd  the 
vitellus,  forming  a sort 
of  elevated  ring  (fig. 

48,  b),  and  the  posi- 
tions of  the  different 
organs  hereafter  to  be 
developed  become  recognizable. 

(251.)  Certain  cells  now  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
interior  of  the  blastoderm,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  particularly 
remarkable  (fig.  48,  c & n,  h) ; these  cells  arrange  themselves  in  groups 
of  five  around  the  circumference  of  the  bla.stodcrm,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  many  crj'staLs : the  form  of  each  group  is  quadrilateral : 


Campanularia  gelatinosa.  a a,  toguniontarj-  skolcton.  or  homy 
polypary ; b,  b',  buds  in  progress  of  development  into  i>olyi's : 
c c c,  temiinnl  polyp-cells  eniiity;  d,d\d’\d"\  polyjis  in  dif- 
ferent stngcs  of  growth ; e,  ovarian  cidl  containing  an  embryo 
ready  to  escape ; e\  another  ovarian  cell  containing  several  em- 
bryos in  various  states  of  development ; f,  living  substance  Ailing 
the  interior  of  the  homj-  polypary ; g,  annular  constrictions  of 
the  horny  skeleton.  (After  Van  Benedcn.) 
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but  subsequently,  at  each  angle  there  is  developed  another  ceU,  con- 
necting the  two  groups  together,  and  maldng  the  whole  number  to 
amount  to  twenty-fom-.  These  twenty-foirr  ceUs  wiU  afterwards  be- 
come the  tentacles  of  the  polyp. 


Fig.  48. 


Embryology  of  Campanularia  geUiHnosa.  A,  an  ovarian  vesicle  from  which  an  embryo  is  in 
the  act  of  escaping ; others,  in  a less  advanced  state,  are  seen  in  the  interior.  B,  a detached 
embryo  in  a very  early  stage,  show  ing  the  vitellus  and  blastoderm.  C,  another  embryo,  more 
highly  magnified : 6,  cells  formed  around  the  vitellus.  iD,  the  same,  more  advanced : a,  cavity 
enclosing  the  remains  of  the  vitellus  • b,  elongated  cells  subsequently  developed  into  tentaciUa  ; 
c,  other  cells,  eight  in  number,  w hieh  arc  the  rudiments  of  the  organs  of  the  senses.  E,  the  same 
in  a more  advanced  condition.  F,  an  embryo  at  the  moment  of  its  escape  from  the  ovarian  vesiele, 
magnified ; a,  fleshy  pedicle ; b,  mouth ; d,  muscular  fasciculus ; e,  nenous  ganglion ; ff,  organs 
of  sense;  g,  tentacles.  G,  the  same,  as  it  swims  in  the  water,  presenting  all  the  characters  of  a 
Medusa. 


(252.)  Cells  of  another  order  now  make  their  appearance  (fig.  48,  n,  c), 
grouped  together  in  pairs,  behind  the  preceding,  witli  similar  regularity. 
These  will  become  organs  of  sense. 

(253.)  It  is  dilRcult  to  avoid  making  the  comparison  between  the 
above  appearances  and  those  of  crj’stallization ; the  cells,  in  fact,  arrange 
themselves  precisely  like  crystals,  with  perfect  symmetiy,  and  always 
in  accordance  with  the  number  four  or  its  multiple. 

(254.)  The  embryo,  at  this  period  of  its  development,  presents  the 
shape  of  a thick  lens-like  disk ; and  shortlv,  from  the  centre  of  its  in- 
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fcrior  surface,  there  is  developed  a tubercle,  destined  hereafter  to 
become  the  body  of  the  polj^p ; it  is  by  this  part  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately become  attached. 

(255.)  The  four  colls  formed  between  the  individual  groups  above 
mentioned  are,  in  this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  little  being,  so  com- 
pressed that  they  seem  to  he  quite  lost ; soon,  however,  they  expand  so 
as  to  press  upon  their  neighbours,  and  then  the  disk  appears  to  be 
siu’rounded  with  a regular  series  of  cellules,  twenty-four  in  number, 
which,  as  they  become  developed,  shoot  out  externally,  and  soon  present 
themselves  under  the  appearance  of  so  many  tubercles  (fig.  48,  e). 

(256.)  The  eight  interior  cells  (c  c)  take  another  direction,  but  their 
form  remains  unchanged;  and  they  exhibit,  up  to  the  termination  of  this 
embryo  condition  of  the  animal,  a nucleus  in  the  centre  of  each,  which 
might  be  regarded  either  as  a crystaUine  lens  or  an  otolith,  according 
as  these  organs  are  judged  to  he  eyes  or  auditory  capsules ; for  such  are 
the  designations  applied  to  them  by  modem  zootomists,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained in  the  next  chapter. 

(257.)  The  marginal  tubercles  situated  around  the  disk  (fig.  48,  e)  now 
become  sensibly  elongated,  and  the  whole  embryo  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a minute  star-fish,  the  elongate  tubercles  representing  the  rays. 

(258.)  The  nuclei  in  the  interior  of  the  marginal  (tentacular) 
tubercles  next  become  elongated,  together  with  theii’  containing  cells, 
rendering  the  rays  hollow  in  the  centre  ; and  soon  new  cells  are  dis- 
coverable in  their  inteiior,  the  number  of  which  is  limited,  and  probably 
the  same,  in  all  the  rays.  The  appearance  of  these  secondary  ceUs 
causes  a rapid  increase  in  the  length  of  the  tentacula,  and  their  remains 
give  rise  to  numerous  septa,  producing  an  appearance  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  transverse  stria3  of  muscular  fibre. 

(259.)  The  embryo  animal,  be  it  observed,  is  as  yet  stiU  contained  in 
the  ovary  of  the  polyp ; hut  it  is  already  capable  of  distinct  and  con- 
tinual movements,  perceptible  through  the  walls  of  the  ovarian  vesicle. 

(260.)  A tubercle  (fig.  48,  r,  h)  is  developed  from  the  centre  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  disk,  which  represents  the  central  pedicle  met 
wdth  under  various  forms  among  the  Medusse,  and  wliich  may  bo  called 
ihejprohoscidiform  appendage.  This  organ  can  contract  or  extend  itself 
in  aU  directions,  constantly  changing  its  form,  and  resembling  in  no 
slight  degree  the  body  of  a Hydra.  At  an  eai'ly  period  an  opening  is 
perceptible  at  the  extremity  of  this  appendage,  wliich  evidently  repre- 
sents a mouth,  being  in  direct  communication  with  the  vitelline  cavity. 

(261.)  The  vitelline  or  digestive  cavity,  now  that  there  is  a mouth, 
increases  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  embryo,  but  still 
presences  its  sac-like  shape.  It  is  partially  filled  up  with  irregular 
granules,  which  become  perceptible  at  a vciy  early  period — at  first 
colourless,  but  gradually  becoming  of  a yellowish  tinge.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  period  of  development  the  granules  seem  to  be  heaped 
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together  into  a mass,  from  which  all  the  nutritive  part  appears  to  have 
been  extracted.  This  constitutes  the  meconium. 

(2G2.)  In  some  instances,  the  nutiltious  fluid  that  circulates  in  the 
interior  of  the  parent  polypaiy  may  be  seen  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the 
interior  of  the  vitelline  cavity  of  the  embryo,  which  thus  seems  to 
derive  its  nomishment  at  the  expense  of  the  general  community ; and 
when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  ova  are  formed  in  the 
common  fleshy  substance  lining  the  walls  of  the  ovarian  vesicle,  and 
that  the  nutritious  fluid  is  diffused  throughout  its  entire  mass,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how,  after  the  |external  membrane  surrounding  the  em- 
bryo is  raptured,  it  is  enabled  to  penetrate,  by  means  of  the  mouth, 
into  the  interior  of  its  stomachal  cavity. 

(263.)  Mention  has  been  made,  in  the  above  description  (§  256),  of 
cells  which  give  origin  to  organs  of  sensation,  and  which  make  their 
appearance  at  a very  early  period.  These  present  the  same  appearance 
as  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  lower  moUusca  and  other  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  moreover  present  a similar  organization,  being  composed  of 
two  spherical  vesicles  enclosed  one  within  the  other.  That  the  young 
polyp  possesses  these  organs  of  relation  with  the  external  world  is 
undeniable,  although  no  traces  of  them  remain  when  the  animal  has 
acquired  its  fuU  development ; but  what  is  still  more  surprising,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  VanBeneden,  coexistent  with  these  instruments 
of  sense,  there  are  perceptible  a muscular  system  and  an  apparatus  of 
nerves  and  nervous  ganglia  which,  like  the  preceding,  are  only  of  a tem- 
porary character.  While  the  young  polyp  is  still  enclosed  in  its  cell,  two 
bands,  apparently  composed  of  muscular  fibre  (fig.  48,  f,  d ),  make  their 
appearance ; these  nm  from  one  margin  of  the  disk  to  the  opposite 
edge,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  present 
a cruciform  arrangement.  These  bands  are  quite  isolated,  and  theii- 
muscular  fibres  distinct  and  transparent.  By  their  action  the  margins 
of  the  disk  arc  approximated,  enabling  these  httle  animals  to  imitate 
the  movements  so  characteristic  of  the  Medusae. 

(264.)  Situated  upon  the  course  of  the  bands  above  described,  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  vitelline  sae,  are  little  rounded  bodies  (fig.  48,  f,  e e), 
presenting  an  irregular  and  slightly  tuberculated  surface,  considered  by 
Yan  Beneden  to  bo  nervous  ganglia.  These  little  bodies  are  four  in 
number.  No  filaments  of  intercommunication  or  nervous  cords  have  as 
yet  been  detected  even  proceeding  to  the  organs  of  sensation,  but  the 
ganglia  seem  to  be  adherent  to  the  muscular  bands  apparently  by  the 
intermedium  of  nerves. 

(265.)  It  may  appear  a Httle  rash,  says  the  eminent  observer  to 
whom  science  is  so  much  indebted  for  these  researches,  to  speak  of 
muscles,  nerves,  and  organs  of  sensation  in  the  embryo  of  a polyp, 
which  at  a later  period  presents  no  traces  of  the  existence  of  such  ap- 
paratus ; nevertheless  the  polyp,  during  its  free  state,  must  necessarily 
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require  such  instnimeiits  of  sense,  to  enable  it  to  select  a situation 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  the  new  colony  to  which  it  gives  birth : 
when  once  it  has  made  choice  of  a fit  locality,  such  organs  Ix^some  as 
useless  as  they  were  formerly  needful,  seeing  that  all  the  functions  of 
hfe  are  restricted  to  those  of  alimentation  and  reproduction. 

(266.)  The  young  Campanularia),  andved  at  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, abandon  the  ovarian  vesicle  of  the  parent  poljqiary  and  swim 
freely  about  in  the  surrounding  medium,  exactly  resembling  so  many 
young  Medusae  (fig.  48,  g). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HYDROZOA  {continued). 

ACALEPn.E  (C'uv.). 

(267.)  The  ocean,  in  eveiy  climate,  swarms  with  infinite  multitudes  of 
animals  which,  from  their  minuteness  and  transparency,  are  almost  as 
imperceptible  to  the  casual  observer  as  the  Infusoria  themselves  ; their 
existence,  indeed,  is  only  indicated  by  the  phosphorescence  of  some  spe- 
cies, which  being  rendered  evident  on  the  slightest  agitation,  illmninates 
the  entire  surface  of  the  sea.  AU,  however,  are  not  equally  minute,  some 
growing  to  a large  size ; and  their  forms  are  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  every  beach,  upon  which,  when  cast  up  by  the  waves,  they  lie  like 
masses  of  jeUy,  melting,  as  it  were,  in  the  sun,  incapable  of  motion,  and 
exhibiting  few  traces  of  organization,  or  indications  of  that  elaborate 
structure  which  more  careful  examination  discovers  them  to  possess. 
Their  uncouth  appearance  has  obtained  for  them  various  appellations  by 
which  they  are  familiarly  known,  as  Sea-jelly,  Sea-blubber,  or  Jelly- 
fishes ; whilst,  from  disagreeable  sensations  produced  by  handling  most 
of  them,  they  have  been  called  Sea-nettles,  Stingers,  or  Stang-fishes.  The 
faculty  of  stinging  is  indeed  the  most  prominent  feature  in  their  history ; 
so  that  their  names  in  almost  all  languages  are  derived  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. They  were  known  to  the  older  naturalists  by  the  title  of 
Urticce  marince ; and  the  word  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  applied  by 
Cuvier  to  the  entire  class,  and  originally  used  by  Aristotle,  is  of  similar 
import  (aV-dX/;^?/,  a nettle). 

(268.)  There  are  few  subjects  which  come  imder  the  observation  of 
the  physiologist  more  calculated  to  excite  his  astonishment  than  the 
history  of  those  creatures.  If  ho  considera,  in  the  first  place,  the  com- 
position of  their  bodies,  what  docs  he  find  ? An  animated  mass  of  sea- 
water ; for  such,  in  an  almost  literal  sense,  they  are.  Let  him  take  an 
Acaleph,  of  any  size,  and  lay  it  iu  a dry  place  ; it  Avill  be  found  gradually 
to  drain  away,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a small  quantity  of  trans- 
parent cellular  matter  almost  as  delicate  as  a cobweb,  which  apparently 
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formed  all  the  solid  framework  of  the  body,  and  whieh,  in  an  animal 
I weigliing  five  or  six  poimds,  will  scarcely  amoimt  to  as  manj^  grains  ; 
i and  even  if  the  water  which  has  escaped  from  this  celliilosity  be  col- 
I lected  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  difier  in  no  sensible  degree  from 
the  element  in  which  the  creatiue  lived.  The  conclusion  therefore  at 
which  he  naturally  arrives  is,  that,  in  the  Acalephse,  the  sea-water  col- 
lected and  deposited  in  the  delicate  cells  of  an  almost  imperceptible  film 
becomes,  in  some  inscrutable  manner,  instrumental  to  the  exercise  of 
the  extraordinary  functions  with  which  these  creatures  are  endowed. 

I (269.)  The  AcALEPniE  have  been  divided  by  zoologists  into  groups 
I distinguished  by  the  nature  of  their  means  of  progression : in  describing, 

I therefore,  the  organs  of  locomotion,  with  which  we  commence  their  his- 
i tor}’,  the  reader  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  juincipal  modifications 
i of  outward  form  exhibited  by  various  races  of  these  interesting  beings. 

I (270.)  PuLiroxiGE-ADA. — The  most  ordinary  examples  of  the  Acalepha3 
j foimd  in  our  climate,  when  examined  in  their  native  element,  are  seen 
I to  be  composed  of  a large 
1 mushroom-shaped  gelati- 
! nous  disk,  from  the  in- 
I ferior  surface  of  which 
various  processes  are  pen- 
dent, some  serving  as 
1 tentacula,  others  for  the 
I juehension  of  food.  In 
j lihizostoma  (fig.  49)  the 
1 central  pedicle  resembles 
in  structure  and  function 
the  root  of  a plant,  being 
destined  to  absorb  nou- 
ri.shment  from  the  water 
in  which  the  creature 
lives.  The  body  of  one  of 
these  Medusa;  is  specifi- 
cally heavier  than  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  and  EhizoBtoma  Cuvicri. 

would  consequently  sink  but  for  some  effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal. 
The  agent  cmplo}  ed  to  sustain  it  at  the  surface,  and  in  some  measiu’c 
to  row  it  from  place  to  place,  is  the  umbreUa-shaped  expansion  or  disk, 
which  is  seen  continually  to  perform  movements  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation, repeated,  at  regular  intervals,  about  fifteen  times  in  a minute,  hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  motions  of  the  lungs  in  respiration,  whence 
the  name  of  the  order  (puhno,  the  lung;  gradior,  I advance).  By 
these  constant  movements  of  the  disk,  the  iMcdusa  can  strike  the  water 
with  sufficient  force  to  ensure  its  progression  in  a certain  direction  when 
swimming  in  smooth  water;  but  of  coui-sc  such  efforts  arc  utterly  ineffi- 
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cicnt  in  stemming  the  eourse  of  the  waves,  at  the  mercy  of  which  these 
animals  float.  The  tentacular  appendages,  situated  around  the  margin 
of  the  disk  in  such  species  as  are  provided  with  these  organs,  are  likewise 
capable  of  contractile  efforts,  and  may  in  some  slight  degree  assist  as 
agents  of  impulsion,  although  they  are  destined  to  the  exercise  of  other 
functions.  The  locomotive  disk,  when  cut  into,  seems  perfectly  homoge- 
neous in  its  texture,  nor  is  any  fibrous  appearance  easily  recognizable,  to 
which  its  movements  could  be  attributed ; nevertheless  in  the  larger 
species  its  inferior  surface  appears  corrugated,  as  it  were,  into  minute 
radiating  plica3,  which  seem  to  contract  more  energetically  than  the  other 
portions,  and  resemble  a rudimentary  development  of  muscular  fibre. 

(271.)  In  the  Acalephse,  indeed,  the  substance  of  the  body  is  gene- 
rally entirely  soft  and  gelatinous,  emulating,  in  the  delicacy  of  its  tex- 
ture and  perfect  translucency,  the  structure  of  the  vitreoiis  humour  of  i 
the  eye,  its  entire  organization  apparently  consisting  of  a transparent  ' 
aqueous  fluid  contained  in  innumerable  polyhedral  hyaline  cells.  In  jj 

some  species,  however,  certain  parts  of  the  animal  are  of  semicartilagi-  i 

nous  tissue ; and  in  a few  instances  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  lamellae  ^ 

are  foimd  imbedded  in  their  substance,  which  may  be  compared  to  a 
rudimentary  polypary  or  internal  skeleton.  ’<• 

(272.)  Interesting  as  these  creatures  may  justly  be  considered  when  > 
we  contemplate  the  singular  beauty  of  their  external  configuration  and  3 
the  wonderful  design  conspicuous  in  their  locomotive  organs,  a more  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  their  habits  and  economy  will  be  found  to  j 
disclose  many  facts  not  less  curious  in  themselves  than  important  in  a 
physiological  point  of  view.  In  the  higher  animals,  we  are  accustomed  i 

to  find  the  nutritive  apparatus  composed  of  several  distinct  systems — , 

one  set  of  organs  being  destined  to  the  prehension  of  food,  another  to  ’ 

digestion,  a third  to  the  absorption  of  the  nutritious  parts  of  the  aliment, 
a fourth  provided  for  its  distribution  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  a > 
fifth  destined  to  ensure  a constant  exposure  of  the  circulating  fluid  to  ' 
atmospherical  influence  ; these  vital  operations  are  carried  on  in  vessels  ' 
specially  appropriated  to  each ; but  in  the  class  of  animals  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  we  find  but  a single  ramified  cavity  appropriated  to  ' 

the  performance  of  aU  these  functions,  and  exliibiting,  in  the  greatest  t 

possible  simplicity,  a rough  outline,  as  it  were,  of  systems  afterwards  | 

to  be  more  fully  developed.  v 

(273.)  In  the  Puhnonigradc  Acaleplm  we  have  the  best  illustration  of  , 
this  arrangement : in  these,  the  stomach  or  digestive  cavity  is  excavated  ; 
in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  and  is  supplied  with  food  by  a mechanism  that 
differs  in  different  species.  In  lihizostoma  (fig.  49),  which  receives  its 
name  from  the  nature  of  the  communication  between  the  stomach  and 
the  exterior  of  the  body*,  the  organ  destined  to  take  in  nourishment 
consists  of  a thick  pedicle,  composed  of  eight  fohated  dirisions,  which 
* piZa,  a root ; ora/in,  a mouth. 
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I hang  from  the  centre  of  the  disk.  Each  of  these  appendages  is  found 
to  contain  ramifying  canals,  opening  at  one  extremity  by  numerous 
minute  apertures  upon  the  external  surface,  -whilst  at  the  opposite  they 
are  collected  into  foim  large  trunlcs  communicating  -with  the  stomach ; 
as  the  Ehizostoma,  therefore,  floats  upon  the  waves,  its  pendent  and 
; root-like  pedicle  absorbs,  by  the  numerous  oscules  upon  its  exterior, 

1 such  food  as  may  be  adapted  to  its  nutrition,  finding  most  probably  an 
I ample  pro-vision  in  the  microscopic  creatmes  which  so  abundantly  people 
j the  waters  of  the  ocean.  The  materials  so  absorbed  are  conveyed 
j through  the  canals  in  the  interior  of  the  arms  into  the  stomachal  ca-vity, 

! where  their  solution  is  effected. 

I (274.)  But  it  is  not  upon  this  humble  prey  that  some  of  the  Medusae 
I feed ; many  are  enabled,  in  spite  of  their  apparent  helplessness,  to  seize 
j and  devour  animals  that  might  seem  to  be  far  too  strong  and  active  to  fall 
I -victims  to  such  assailants  : Crustacea,  worms,  moUusca,  and  even  small 
fishes  are  not  imfrequently  destroyed  by  them.  Incredible  as  this  may 
seem  when  we  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  these  feeble  beings,  obser- 
1 vation  proves  that  they  are  fiiUy  competent  to  such  enterprises.  The 
I long  tentacula  or  filaments  -with  which  some  are  provided,  form  fishing- 
! lines  scarcely  less  formidable  in  ari’csting  and  entangling  prey  than 
I those  of  the  Hydra ; and,  in  all  probability,  the  stinging  secretion  which 
I exudes  from  the  bodies  of  many  species  speedily  paralyses  and  kills  the 
I animals  which  fall  in  their  way.  The  mouth  of  these  Acalephae  is  a 
I simple  aperture  leading  into  the  gastric  cavity,  and  sometimes  sur- 

I rounded  -with  tentacula,  that  probably  assist  in  introducing  the  food 

I into  the  stomach. 

(275.)  In  Cassiopea 
Borbonica,  the  principal 
agents  in  procuring  nou- 
rishment are  numerous 
retractile  suckers  (fig.  50, 
a),  terminating  in  small 
violet  - coloured  disks, 
which  are  dispersed  over 
the  fleshy  appendages  to 
the  under  surface  of  the 
body ; the  stem  of  each  of 
these  suckers  is  tubular, 
and  conveys  into  the  sto- 
mach nutritive  materials 
absorbed  from  animal 
substances  to  which  they 
are  attached  during  the 
process  of  imbibing  food. 

(2 70.)  The  above  examples  -will  suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 


Fig.  50. 
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the  most  ordinary  provisions  for  obtaining  nourishment  met  Anth  in  the 
Pulmonigrada ; vro  ^viIl  therefore  retiim  to  consider  the  structure  of 
tho  stomach  itself,  and  of  the  canals  that  issue  from  it  and  convey  the 
digested  nutriment  through  the  system.  In  Oassiopea  Dorhonica, 
which  will  serve  to  exemplify  the 
general  arrangement  of  these  parts  Fig-  51- 

in  the  whole  Order,  the  stomach 


fluid  prflpy  matter  constituting 

the  pabulum  destined  to  nourish  the  whole  body.  Prom  the  central 
stomach  sixteen  large  vessels  arise  (fig.  51,  c),  which  radiate  towards 
the  chcumference  of  the  disk,  dividing  and  subdividing  into  numerous 
small  branches  that  anastomose  freely  with  each  other,  and  ultimately 
form  a perfect  plexus  of  vessels  as  they  reach  the  margin  of  the  mush- 
room-shaped  body  of  the  creature.  The  radiating  vessels  are  moreover 
made  to  communicate  together  by  means  of  a circular  canal  (fig.  51,  e) 
which  runs  round  tho  entire  animal,  so  that  every  provision  is  made 
for  an  equable  diffusion  of  the  nutritive  fluid  derived  from  the  stomach 
thro'ugh  the  entire  system.  How,  if  we  come  physiologically  to  inves- 
tigate the  nature  of  this  simple  apparatus  of  converging  and  diverging 
canals,  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  it  unites  in  itself  the  functions  of 
the  digestive,  the  circulatory,  and  the  resphatory  systems  of  higher 
animals : the  radiating  canals,  conveying  the  nutritive  juices  from  the 
stomach  through  tho  body,  correspond  in  office  with  the  arteries  of 
more  perfectly  organized  classes ; and  tho  minute  vascular  ramifications 
in  which  these  terminate,  situated  near  the  thin  margins  of  the  loco- 
motive disk,  as  obviously  perform  the  part  of  respiratory  oi^ans,  inas- 
much as  the  fluids  permeating  them  are  continually  exposed  to  tho 
influence  of  the  air  contained  in  the  surrounding  water,  the  constant 
renewal  of  which  is  accomplished  by  the  perpetual  contractions  of  the 
disk  itself. 

(277.)  The  umbrella-like  disk  of  Cifanca  avrifa,  whose  anatomy  has 
been  most  carefully  studied  by  Ehrenberg,  is  com])oscd  of  a liighly 
organized  gelatinous  substance  invested  by  three  membranous  integu- 


(fig.  51,  h)  is  a large  cavity 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  disk,  and  is  ap- 
parently divided  into  four  com- 
partments by  a delicate  cruciform 
membrane  arising  from  its  inirer 
walls.  Into  this  receptacle  all 
the  materials  collected  by  the  ab- 
sorbing suckers  are  conveyed 
thr’oirgh  eight  large  canals,  and 
by  the  process  of  digestion  be- 
come reduced  to  a yellowish  semi- 


Cassiopea  Borbonica. 
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nients,  the  structure  of  which  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  has  been 
generally  imagined.  The  exterior  of  these  togumentary  membranes, 
covering  the  convex  surface  of  the  disk,  consists  of  a dense  tissue  made 
up  of  hexagonal  cells  containing  a soft  whitish  substance  mixed  up 
with  little  granules,  and  presents  upon  its  outer  suiTace  innumerable 
little  suckers  or  agglomerations  of  granular  bodies,  which  are  visible  to 
j the  naked  eye. 

; (278.)  The  concave  or  ventral  surface  of  the  disk  is  furnished  with  a 

double  investment,  consisting  of  an  outer  and  inner  layer,  the  external 
of  which  resembles  in  its  structui’e  the  dorsal  membrane  described 
above,  and  constitutes  a sort  of  epidermic  covering.  The  inner  layer, 
which  in  its  intimate  texture  likewise  consists  of  hexagonal  cells, 
encloses  nothing  but  a number  of  isolated  granules,  clear  and  translu- 
cent as  water.  The  interspace  between  this  inner  layer  and  the 
dorsal  integument  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  separates  it 
from  the  ventral  surface ; both  these  spaces,  however,  are  filled  up  with 
a clear  gelatinous  mass,  wherein  are  distinguishable  numerous  isolated 
granular  bodies,  of  a rounded  shape  and  of  imequal  size,  that  seem  to 
be  all  connected  with  each  other  by  fibres  or  extremely  delicate  vessels, 
and  not  supported  bj^  expansions  of  cellular  membrane.  The  rest  of 
the  gelatinous  mass  is  too  transparent  to  allow  any  organization  to  be 
detected ; this,  however,  is  in  small  proportion,  and  encloses  the  large 
vessels  belonging  to  the  nutritive  apparatus,  immediately  to  be  described. 

(279.)  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  disk,  between  the  four  arms  suspended  from  that 
portion  of  the  body.  The  mouth  itself  consists  of  a short  quadi’angular 
tube,  from  the  angles  of  which  the  arms  are  dependent.  Each  arm  is 
composed  of  a thick  central  cartilage,  wEereimto  are  attached  two 
membranous  lamina5,  variously  plaited  and  puckered  throughout  their 
entire  length,  and  moreover  at  certain  seasons  gathered  into  little 
pouches  or  pockets,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the 
generative  apparatus. 

(280.)  Superiorly  the  oral  aperture  terminates  in  four  short  tubes 
arising  from  its  four  angles ; and  these,  diverging,  mount  upwards, 
siipportcd  by  a cartilaginous  prolongation  derived  from  the  central 
supports  of  the  arms.  These  four  tubes  evidently  represent  the  oeso- 
phagus and  lead  into  four  ample  stomachs  of  a subglobular  shape, 
which  arc  smooth  internally  and  lined  by  a special  membrane,  wherein 
may  be  seen  numerous  little  granular  bodies,  but  no  vessels. 

(281.)  From  the  above  stomachal  cavities  proceed  several  large 
canals  that  diverge  towards  the  circumference  of  the  disk,  and  consti- 
tute a part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  One  of  these  vessels  arises 
immediately  from  the  dilated  portion  of  each  oesophageal  tube ; and 
these,  dividing  and  subdividing  dichotomously,  ramify  towards  tlio 
margin  of  the  disk.  From  each  of  the  four  stomachs  three  other 
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largo  canals  take  their  origin,  and  run  in  the  same  direction  ; of  these, 
the  two  lateral  ones  are  simple  and  unbranehed,  but  that  in  the  centre 
ramified  dichotomously.  These  sixteen  large  vascular  trunks,  together 
with  all  their  numerous  ramifications,  sometimes  anastomotically  united, 
ultimately  terminate  in  a Avide  circular  vessel  that  surrounds  the 
margin  of  the  disk.  The  nutrient  canals  are  situated  beneath  the 
inner  membrane,  described  above,  whereby  they  are  partially  enclosed 
and  supported. 

(282.)  Before  closing  our  description  of  the  alimentary  system  of  the 
Pulmonigrade  Acalephm,  we  must  mention  some  accessory  organs,  of 
recent  discovery,  which  are  in  connexion  with  it.  Eschscholtz*  de- 
scribes a series  of  elongated  granular  bodies,  placed  in  little  depressions 
around  the  margin  of  the  disk,  which  seem  to  be  of  a glandular  nature, 
and  apparently  communicate  by  means  of  minute  tubes  with  the  nu- 
trient canals : these  he  regards  as  the  rudiments  of  a biliary  system. 
Other  observers  assign  a similar  office  to  a cluster  of  blind  sacculi  or 
caeca,  which  are  connected  in  some  species  with  the  commencement  of 
the  radiating  tubes ; it  is,  however,  scarcely  necessary  to'  observe  that 
such  surmises  relative  to  the  function  of  minute  parts  are  but  little 
satisfactory. 

(283.)  Prior  to  the  publication  of  Ehrenberg’s  important  researches 
relative  to  the  anatomy  of  the  Cyanea  auritaf,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  in  the  Pulmonigrade  Medusae  the  alimentary  canals  were 
unprovided  with  any  excrementitious  orifices ; these,  however,  were 
discovered  by  the  illustrious  Prussian  observer,  occupying  the  situations 
indicated  by  eight  dark-brown- coloured  spots  situated  at  equad  dis- 
tances around  the  margin  of  the  disk,  and  which  had  previously  been 
suspeeted  to  be  the  analogues  of  a biliary  organ.  By  keeping  the 
living  Medusae  for  some  time  in  sea- water  deeply  coloured  with  indigo, 
and  thus  causing  all  the  ramifications  of  the  alimentary  apparattis  to 
become  filled  with  the  coloui’ed  fiuid,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  re- 
mained transparent  and  coloui-less,  it  appeai’ed  that,  opposite  each  of 
the  above-mentioned  spots,  the  chcular  mai'ginal  canal  into  wliich  the 
nutritive  tubes,  radiating  from  the  stomach,  empty  themselves  becomes 
dilated  into  a sort  of  cloacal  cavity,  in  which  the  debris  of  digested 
materials,  such  as  the  shells  of  minute  Conchifera,  Eotifera,  Bacd- 
laria,  &c.,  were  easily  distinguishable ; from  each  of  these  cloacal  dila- 
tations, canals  can  readily  be  traced  communicating  with  the  exterior ; 
and  on  irritating  the  living  animal,  it  is  easy  to  witness  the  discharge 
of  excrementitious  matter  tlnough  the  eight  marginal  orifices  of  the 
disk. 

(284.)  A distinct  movement  is  frequently  perceptible  in  the  interior 

* System dcrAcalephon.  Berlin,  1822. — Annalesdes  Sciences  Naturelles,Tol.xxTiii. 
p.  251. 

t Abhandl.  der  Kiinigl.  Akad.  dor  Wissenscliaflen  zii  Berlin,  183,5. 
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of  the  ramifying  alimentary  tubes,  •which  has  been  mistaken  for  a 
circulation,  hut  which  is  merely  the  etfect  of  ciliary  action,  or  of  peri- 
staltic movement  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine. 

(285.)  Up  to  the  period  when  Ehrenberg  made  the  important  re- 
searches we  are  laying  before  the  reader,  relative  to  the  anatomy  of 
these  creatures,  it  was  impossible  to  account  for  the  capability  of  loco- 
motion which  the  Pulmonigrade  Acalephse  evidently  possess,  but  which 
his  researches  serve  to  render  perfectly  intelligible.  The  canals 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  alimentary  apparatus  he  observed 
to  be  aU  bordered  by  two  delicate  lines  of  a pale  red  colour,  which, 
under  the  microscope,  are  e'ridently  of  a muscular  character;  by  the 
contractions  of  these,  therefore,  the  most  important  movements  of  the 
animal  are  accomplished.  Besides  the  above,  however,  other  muscles 
are  discernible.  In  Cyanea  the  disk  is  surrounded  with  a fi’ingo  of 
tentacula,  each  of  which  exhibits  at  its  base  a muscular  structure ; 
consequently  the  possession  of  muscular  fibre  is  e'vidently  established 
as  a part  of  the  economy  of  these  animals. 

(286.)  It  is  very  probable  that  the  older  writers,  who  speak  of  a 
circulation  of  blood  in  the  Medusae,  only  alluded  to  the  movements  ob- 
servable in  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  ramifications;  it  appears, 
however,  from  Ehrenherg’s  observations,  that  in  the  Medusae  there 
exist  distinct  globules,  which  are  of  a uniform  round  shape,  enclosed  in 
distinct  vessels,  wherein  a kind  of  circulation  is  carried  on  : these  glo- 
bules he  describes  as  being  colourless,  spherical,  simple,  and  varying 
from  -2-g-g-th  to  -jj-^th  of  a line  in  diameter. 

(287.)  Although  the  Medusae  have  always  been  admitted  to  possess 
considerable  sensibility,  no  traces  of  a nervous  system  had  been  de- 
tected in  their  soft  and  delicate  tissues  until  Ehrenberg  pointed  out  a 
structure  apparently  of  a nervous  character.  On  carefully  examining 
the  eight  hro'wn-coloured  spots  wliich  are  disposed  at  equal  distances 
around  the  margin  of  the  disk  (fig.  48,  f,  /),  he  found  them  to  present  a 
very  elaborate  and  remarkable  organization.  Each  of  these  coloured 
spots  is  seen,  when  accurately  observed,  to  bo  composed  of  a little 
button-like  appendage,  of  an  oval  or  cylindrical  shape,  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  a slender  pedicle,  which  in  turn  takes  its  origin  from  a 
kind  of  vesicle,  wherein  may  be  perceived,  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
a glandular-looking  substance.  On  the  dorsal  aspect  of  each  of  tho 
pedunculated  brown -coloured  appendages  is  situated  a distinctly  marked 
round  spot  of  a bright  red  colour,  supposed  by  Ehrenberg  to  ho  an 
ocular  organ,  while  ho  considers  the  glandular-looking  substance  above 
mentioned  to  constitute  a nervous  ganglion.  In  addition  to  this  ar- 
rangement, he  considers  that  there  exist,  running  aU  along  the  margin 
of  the  disk,  in  each  of  the  interspaces  between  the  marginal  tentacles, 
a series  of  ganglia  of  a similar  character,  giving  off  nerves  to  the  ten- 
tacula, whilst  other  ganglia  arc  to  bo  detected  in  tho  tentacular  append- 
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ages  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oeso2)hagus,  as  well  as  in  the  o\-iferous 
cavities.  In  short,  he  states  the  general  distribution  of  the  nervous 
matter  in  the  Medusiform  Acalcphae  to  be  as  follows : — Four  groups  of 
nervous  ganglia  are  situated  around  the  oesophagus  in  the  oviferous 
cavities  close  to  the  ovaria,  which  are  in  communication  with  as  many 
groups  of  tentacula.  Upon  the  outer  border  of  the  disk,  close  to  the 
base  of  the  marginal  tentacles,  is  another  series  of  nervous  nodules, 
interrupted  at  regular  intervals  by  the  eight  brown-coloured  corpuscles. 
Lastly,  there  exists  a series  of  isolated  ganghonic  masses,  eight  in  num- 
ber, situated  at  the  bases  of  the  supposed  ocular  organs,  to  which  they 
give  off  nervous  filaments. 

(288.)  The  so-called  ocular  organs,  named  byEhi-enberg  unhesitatingly 
“ pedunculated  eyes,”  present  a veiy  remarkable  structure.  Each  “ pe- 
dunculated eye  ” is  directed  towards  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  disk,  and 
has,  situated  beneath  its  lower  surface,  a minute  sacculus  of  a yellowish 
colom’,  but  variable  in  its  shape,  wherein  is  contained  a number  of  solid 
crystals,  clear  as  water,  and  which  the  action  of  acids  proves  to  be  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime. 

(289.)  Not  only  eyes,  however,  but  ears  also  are  conceded  by  modem 
naturalists  to  these  favoured  occupants  of  the  ocean. 

(290.)  At  the  base  of  the  marginal  tentacula,  or  cirri,  says  Pro- 
fessor Forbes*,  there  are  present,  in  a great  many  of  these  animals, 
coloured  spots  or  bulbs ; and  in  some  species  these  points  are  so  strongly 
coloui’ed,  that,  from  this  circumstance  and  their  magnitude,  they  indi- 
cate the  coiu’se  of  the  animal  when  in  motion,  appearing  like  a circle 
of  gems  in  the  water.  When  these  bulbs  are  examined  with  the  mi- 
croscope, they  are  found  to  contain  a small  caAuty,  quite  distinct  from 
any  colom’cd  matter  that  may  be  jjresent ; the  former  is  regarded  by 
modern  naturalists  as  an  otolithic  vesicle,  the  latter  as  an  ocellus,  or 
eye-spot. 

(291.)  The  otolithic  vesicle,  which,  from  analogy  and  its  peculiar 
structure,  is  considered  as  an  organ  of  hearing,  is  a small  sphericul  sac, 
developed  in  the  midst  of  the  granular  substance  of  the  bulb,  and  con- 
taining more  or  fewer  minute  \-ibrating  bodies.  Will  has  described 
the  otolithic  vessel  and  its  contents,  as  they  arc  foimd  in  Genjonia,  as 
follows  : — “ The  auditoiy  vesicles  are  seated  in  the  course  of  the  mar- 
ginal circular  vessel,  in  very  uncerhiin  number ; usually,  liowcver,  one 
at  each  side  of  the  larger  marginal  cirri.  They  arc  round,  measuring  ^th 
of  a line  in  diameter,  and  consist  of  a tolerably  thick  membrane ; they 
contain  from  one  to  nine,  and  even  more,  round  globules.  If  there  is  only 
one,  it  is  situated  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  vesicle  ; but  if  there  are 
several,  they  are  found  lying  together,  cither  in  ttvo  groups,  or  joined  to 
each  other.  I have  never  observed  them  move.  Climatic  acid  dissolves 
them,  and  causes  the  vesicle  to  bui-st.”  The  existence  of  similarly- 
* Monogmiili  on  lltc  British  Nnked-rycd  Medusa'. 
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consti-uctod  organs  has  been  recognized  in  many  other  species  by  various 
observei’s. 

(292.)  It  was  discovered  by  Sars*,  that 
certain  forms  of  naked- eyed  llcdusee  mnltiply 
their  species  by  means  of  gemmation,  the  buds 
being  produced  either  from  the  walls  of  the 
peduncle  or  stomachal  proboscis,  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  ovaries.  In  both  cases  the 
new  individuals  were  not  different  from,  but 
similar  to,  their  parents;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, provision  seemed  to  be  ah’eady  made 
in  the  newly-formed  offshoots  for  continuing 
to  propagate  by  the  same  mode  other  indivi- 
duals similar  to  themselves.  From  a certain 
part  of  the  body  roundish  knobs  grow  forth, 
which  gradually  assume  the  shape  of  a hell, 
by  opening  themselves  at  the  free  end,  and 
soon  present  the  form  of  young  Acalephs,  being  merely  attached  to  the 
mother  by  means  of  a short  pedimcle,  derived  from  the  back  of  the 
disk.  These  develope  in  themselves  all  essential  organs  whilst  still 
attached  to  the  mother,  like  the  buds  of  a plant,  until  at  length,  after 
a certain  time,  they  separate  from  the  parent  and  svdm  about  as  inde- 
pendent individuals. 

(293.)  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  admirable  monograph  upon  the  British 
Jiaked-eyed  Medusae,  not  only  confirms  the  above  important  ohseiwa- 
tion  of  the  Norwegian  naturalist,  hut  describes  four  different  modes  of 
gemmiparous  reproduction  as  occurring  in  that  group  of  the  Acalephae. 
1st,  gemmation  from  the  ovaries,  as  noticed  by  Sars  in  Thaumantias 
midticirrata ; 2nd,  a mode  of  gemmation  from  the  pedunculated  sto- 
mach, which  he  calls  subsymmetrical,  because  in  this  case  four  gemmae 
arc  sjTnmetrically  arranged  round  the  peduncle,  one  of  which  is  con- 
stantly in  a more  advanced  condition  of  development  than  the  other 
thi-ee  ; 3rd,  gemmation  irregularly  from  the  walls  of  a tubular  pro- 
boscis— in  which  there  is  no  order  of  development  with  respect  to 
po.sition,  indi^dduals  springing  indifferently  from  various  parts  of  the 
peduncle  (fig.  52) ; and  a fourth  mode,  which  is  very  remarkable,  in 
a new  Briti.sh  species  named  Sarsia  prolifera,  in  which  the  buds  are 
produced  at  the  bases  or  tubercles  of  the  foirr  marginal  tentacles,  aud 
hang  from  them  in  bunches  like  grapes.  The  degree  of  development 
is  not  equal  in  aU  four  bunches,  and  in  each  case  buds  are  seen  in  “very 
various  stages  of  advancement,  from  embryo  wart-like  sproutings  to 
miniature  Medusa),  simulating,  in  their  essential  characters,  the  parent 
animal. 

(294.)  We  have  already  seen,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  that 

* Fauna  Norvcgica. 
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the  progeny  of  the  Ilydrifonn  polj'ps,  during  one  phawis  of  their  develop- 
ment, were  strictly  medusoid  in  their  fonn  and  organization ; and  in 
like  maimer  it  is  now  incontrovertihly  established  that  the  Acalephae 
arc,  at  a certain  stage  of  their  growth,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes 
Hydriform  polyps,  as  will  bo  immediately  evident. 

(295.)  The  Acalephs  are  now  universally  admitted  to  he  bisexual ; 
and  the  generative  apparatus  in  both  sexes  is  invariably  found  to  Ije 
more  or  less  intimately  in  relation  with  the  alimentary  canal : that  is  to 
say,  as  in  the  case  of  the  polyps,  the  reproductive  organs  are  append- 
ages derived  from  the  internal  or  nutritive  system  of  the  body.  In 
both  the  males  and  females  of  the  great  majority  of  genera,  the  testes 
of  the  former  and  the  ovaria  of  the  latter  are  similarly  disposed,  and 
present  externally  precisely  the  same  structure,  consisting  of  duplica- 
tures  of  a delicate  membrane,  between  which,  in  the  case  of  the  female, 
ova  are  developed  in  great  numbers,  generally  of  a rich  orange  or  purple 
colour,  so  as  to  be  conspicuously  visible.  In  the  male  Aealeph,  instead  of 
ova,  the  generative  membrane  secretes  a vivifying  fluid,  rich  in  sperma- 
tozoa, and  consequently  easily  recognizable  under  the  microscope. 

(296.)  In  Cyanea  aurita  the  generative  apparatus  of  the  female  con- 
sists of  four  membranous  ovaria,  easUy  recognizable  on  account  of  their 
bright  colour,  which  is  usually  violet,  or  deep  yellow.  Their  form 
is  generally  semicircular 
(fig.  53),  and  they  are 
lodged  in  as  many  distinct 
cavities,  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the 
central  stomachs.  Each 
of  these  cavities  com- 
municates freely  with 
the  external  element  by 
means  of  a large  round 
or  oval  orifice,  furnished 
internally  with  tentacula 
having  suckers  at  their 
extremities  (fig.  53,  cl.) 

The  foiu’  semicircular 
ovaries  are  each  com- 
posed of  a simple  con- 
torted tube  (fig.  53,  a,  h) : 
when  full  of  eggs,  its 
colour  is  a beautiful  rio- 
Ict ; but  when  empty,  or 
Avhen  the  ova  are  only 
partially  developed,  a yellondsh  brown. 

(207.)  The  ova  are  not  retained  in  tlie  ovaria  during  the  whole  time 


1.  Omrium  of  Cynnea  avrifa. 

2.  Ciliatod  cmbiyo  after  its  escaix*. 
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of  their  development,  neither  do  they  remain  in  the  ovigerous  cavity, 
hut  escape  from  the  orifice  of  the  latter  into  the  surrounding  water, 
from  whence  they  are  again  taken  up  by  the  tentacula  and  by  the  two 
laminae  of  the  arms,  and  become  lodged  in  little  pouches  formed  by  the 
laminated  margin,  in  which  they  undergo  further  metamorphosis  and 
development.  These  ovigerous  pouches  are  only  met  with  at  certain 
seasons,  disappearing  when  their  functions  are  accomplished. 

(298.)  The  eggs  are  of  a rounded  fonn  and  covered  with  a smooth, 
thin,  membranous  envelope  whilst  they  remain  in  the  ovary  ; internally 
they  are  filled  with  a finely- granular  mass  of  a violet  hue. 

(299.)  The  ova  contained  in  the  arm-sacculi  are  destitute  of  any 
shell,  and  present  themselves  under  three  distinct  forms,  which  are  very 
remarkable.  Some  resemble  blackbemes,  and  are  of  a pale  violet  hue ; 
others  have  the  shape  of  minute  thick  disks,  hkewise  violet,  resembling 
little  Medusae  deprived  of  arms  and  without  any  nutrient  canals ; lastly, 
others  are  met  with  (and  these  latter  are  the  most  numerous)  which 
have  a cylindrical  shape,  trimcated  at  both  ends,  and  of  a brownish- 
yellow  colour.  The  two  last-mentioned  forms  are  densely  covered  with 
cilia,  and  swim  about  with  facility ; the  largest  among  them  measure 
about  ■l-th  of  a line  in  diameter. 

(300.)  Subsequently  the  ciliated  embryos,  escaping  from  their  con- 
finement, detach  themselves  from  the  cradles  wherein  they  have  been 
nursed  up  to  this  period,  and  swim  freely  about  in  the  surroimding 
water  until  ripe  for  a further  change  in  their  economy ; they  then 
settle  down  upon  some  foreign  object,  such  as  a piece  of  sea- weed,  to 
which  they  attach  themselves  by  one  extremity  (fig.  54,  3),  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a contracted  Hydra,  but,  as  yet,  unprovided  either 
with  mouth  or  tentacula ; gradually,  however,  an  oral  aperture  and 
stomachal  cavity,  surrounded  by  tentacular  organs,  become  apparent ; 
and  as  these  progressively  increase  in  number  (fig.  54,  4,  5,  6,  11),  the 
little  creature  assumes  completely  the  polyp  form,  and,  what  is  stiU 
more  wonderful,  acquires  in  this  early  and,  as  it  might  be  called,  larva- 
condition  of  its  existence  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  under  the 
same  shape,  apparently  acl  infinitum. 

(301.)  This  kind  of  reproduction  is  effected  by  the  development  of 
stolon.^,  rjemmee,  and  hulhlets  from  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
polypoid  animal,  which  in  turn  give  origin  to  similar  offsets  (fig.  54,  12, 
13,  14),  precisely  resembling,  when  mature,  the  original  polypoid  body. 

(302.)  The  next  phasis  in  the  development  of  those  Acalephs  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with  their  history, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  accumulated  testimony  of  numei’ous  observers, 
might  appear  almost  incredible.  The  polyp,  much  in  the  condition 
represented  at  fig.  54,  11,  is  immovably  fixed  by  its  basis  to  the  surface 
of  a Incus,  or  some  similar  support ; in  length  it  is  about  Lth,  and  in 
diameter  ^Irth  of  an  inch  ; its  surface  is  smooth,  and  its  texture  alto- 
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gctlicr  gelatinous ; its  tentacles  are  movable  in  all  directions  and  ex- 
ceedingly irritable,  and  its  whole  structure  and  appearance,  in  short, 
that  of  a gelatinous  polj*p  or  Hydra.  But  a great  change  is  now  in  pre- 
paration ; the  body  of  the  Hydriform  polyp  gradually  increases  in  size  ; 
and  transverse  folds  begin  to  make  their  appearance  at  equal  distances, 
one  below  the  other,  partitioning  off  its  body  into  numerous  rings  or 
segments  (fig.  54, 15). 

Fig.  54. 


Development  of  Cgunea  capiUata  (after  Sars,  ‘ Annales  des  Sciences  Xaturelles  * for  1S41,  plates 
15  B,  16,  & 17,  pp.  19,  50).  1.  Young  Acalephs  newly  hatched  (natural  size).  2.  One  magnified, 
showing  infusorial  condition  of  development.  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  same  animal  now  become  attached 
by  a pedicle,  and  gradually  assuming  the  polypoid  form.  7.  A still  more  advanced  condition, 
showng  the  mouth  surrounded  by  numerous  retracted  tentacula:  the  mouth  is  dilated,  eihibit- 
ingfour  longitudinal  eminences,  situated  in  the  stomachal  cavity.  8.  The  same  individnal  cut  <^n 
longitudinally,  and  spread  out  so  as  to  show  the  longitudinal  eminences  in  the  interior : the 
transverse  lines  are  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  body.  9,  10.  Two  polyi')oid  Acalephs,  with 
stolons  developed  from  the  upper  part  of  the  body : in  fig.  10  the  stolon  has  bec'ome  attached  to  the 
supporting  surface.  11.  Fully-developed  i^olyi).  12.  Another  individual  giring  off  a stolon,  from 
which  proceeds  a second  that  in  lihe  manner  gives  off  a third  offset.  13.  Stolons  growing  off  from 
the  base  of  the  polypoid  Medusa,  which,  creeping  along  the  surface  of  the  substance  to  which  it  is 
attached,  give  origin  to  new  poly])S,  a,  b.  14.  Three  young  genimsD  sprouting  from  the  body  of  a 
polypoid  Acaleph.  15.  A polyi)oid  larva  magnified  (the  natural  size  is  8ho^vn  at  15  a),  having  iu 
body  divided  by  numerous  transverse  wrinkles. 

(303.)  In  the  course  of  a short  time  the  segments  thus  formed  be- 
come snrronnded  with  marginal  raj's  dicbotomously  divided  at  their 
extremities.  Those  rays  or  arms  are  free,  liaving  their  apices  directed 
upwards,  and  disposed  with  such  regularity  that  the  once  poly])oid  body 
seems  to  be  furui.shed  vdtli  eight  longitudinal  ribs  (fig.  55,  16). 

(304.)  AVe  now  arrive  at  the  fourth  period  of  the  process,  when  the 
different  segments  into  which  the  original  polyp  has  become  dirided 
separate  from  each  other,  so  as  to  form  so  many  distinct  disks 
Dalyell),  each  of  which  on  its  separation  becomes  a complete  animal. 
This  separation  commences  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  scries  of 
newly-foiTucd  beings,  and  is  repeated,  segment  after  segment,  towards 
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the  base,  each  segment  as  it  becomes  detached  presenting  the  form, 
charactcre,  and  attributes  of  a free  Acaleph,  and  in  this  condition  as- 
suming an  independent  existence,  under  the  appearance  represented  in 
fig.  55,  17,  a. 


Transformation  from  the  polyi^oid  form  to  the  third,  or  Acaleph,  condition  (after  Sara).  16.  The 
polypoid  larra  (16a,  natural  size)  in  a more  advanced  state,  now  divided  into  segments  piled  upon 
each  other,  each  of  which  is  a young  Medusa,  having  its  disk  surrounded  with  radiating  processes 
biftu^?ated  at  their  extremities.  These  segments  becoming  detached  one  by  one  from  the  summit 
of  the  pile  successively,  assume  the  medusiform  condition.  17.  Another  example,  in  progress  of 
division,  in  which  only  four  segments  remain  undetached,  and  of  these  the  three  uppei*most  are  at 
the  )>oint  of  separation.  17  a.  A segment  of  the  preceding  detached,  now  become  a free  Acaleph  : 
it  is  represented  as  seen  from  below,  and  already  exhibits  in  its  centre  the  square  oral  orifice, 
round  which  are  perceptible  rudimentary  tentacula,  together  with  the  radiating  nutritive  canals, 
&c.  18.  The  same,  in  a still  more  advanced  stage,  exhibiting  the  rudiments  of  marginal  tentacula. 
19.  The  same,  arrived  at  its  perfect  form,  furnished  with  its  four  buccal  arms,  now  completely  di- 
vided and  pendent,  and  fully  provided  with  the  marginal  tentacles  of  the  adult. 


(305.)  The  now  free  Acaleph,  the  disk  of  which  is  not  as  yet  much 
more  than  ith  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  exhibits,  when  magnified,  the 
characteristic  organization  of  a true  Medusa, — the  oral  orifice  (fig.  56, a), 
the  positions  of  the  ovaria  h,  the  radiating  nutritive  canals,  c,  the 
circular  marginal  vessels,  cl,  the  oculiform  points,  e,  the  anal  aper- 
tures, /,  and  the  rudimentary  tentacula  surrounding  the  disk,  cj  g,  being 
all  easily  recognizable.  The  Medusa  being  thus  far  complete,  its 
further  advance  is  rapid,  the  rays  become  gradually  shorter  in  propor- 
tion to  the  disk,  the  marginal  tentacles  are  more  and  more  developed, 
and  at  length  the  yoimg  Acaleph,  complete  in  aU  its  parts  (fig.  55, 19), 
■will  in  time,  by  the  production  of  multitudinous  ova,  give  bu-tli  to 
another  generation,  destined,  duiing  their  development,  to  exhibit  a 
parallel  series  of  changes. 

(306.)  In  some  of  the  Medusae  which  are  destitute  of  a central  pe- 
dicle, such  as  Cuvieria  cctrisocliromci  (fig.  57),  the  arrangement,  both  of 
the  alimentary'  and  generative  apparatus,  is  considerably  modified.  In 
Jliguorea  violacea,  examined  by  Milne-Edwards*,  the  gastric  cavity, 
which  is  very  large,  occupies  nearly  a third  of  the  wdiolc  diameter  of 
* .Vnii.  des  Sci.  Nat.  for  1841. 
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tho  disk ; tho  oral  aperture,  instead  of  being  pedunculated,  is  simplv 
siuTounded  with,  a mem-  p.  ^ 

branous  border,  hanging 
loosely  down  when  in  a 
state  of  repose,  and  so 
short  as  to  be  quite  in- 
adequate to  close  the 
opening  of  the  mouth. 

Superiorly  this  membra- 
nous border  is  attached 
to  a ring,  slightly  more 
callous  in  its  stnictm-e 
than  the  rest  of  the  body, 
immediately  above  which 
is  a circle  of  tolerably 
wide  orifices  placed  very 
close  to  each  other,  all 
of  which  lead  into  radi- 


ating canals  that  diverge 


Young  Medusa  (after  Sara),  a,  the  mouth,  sorroanded 
with  the  aa  yet  undeveloped  buccal  arms ; 6 6 6 6,  ovaria,  or 
testes  ,*  c,  radiating  nutritive  canals ; d,  marginal  circle  of  nu- 
trient vessels ; e,  oculiform  organs ; fff't  anal  apertures  situ- 
ated on  the  margin  of  the  disk. 


Eig.  57. 


towards  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  disk.  These 
canals,  seventy-four  in 
number,  becoming  narrower  as  they 
recede  from  the  stomachal  cavity,  run 
in  straight  lines  to  terminate  in  a 
circular  vessel  that  sui’rounds  the  disk 
near  its  margin,  from  which  little 
canals  are  given  off,  apparently  ana- 
logous to  the  emunctory  vessels  above 
described  as  existing  in  Medusa  aurita. 

(307.)  The  generative  system  in 
^qiiorea  is  in  relation  with  tliis 
arrangement  of  the  nutritive  canals. 

Arising  from  the  under  surface  of  the 
disk  there  are  numerous  membranous 
lameUaj  disposed  in  a radiating  man- 
ner around  tho  gastric  cavity.  These 
lamellae  seem  to  bo  suspended  from 
beneath  each  radiating  canal ; con- 
sequently they  ai-e  seventy-four  in 
number;  and  being  much  folded  upon 

themselves,  each  has  the  appearance  jjj.j-  ^ _ 

of  being  fonned  of  a double  mem- 
brane. In  their  interior  they  exhibit 
numerous  stria)  of  a violet  hue,  wliich  tlie  microscope  shows  to  con 
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stihitc  the  generative  apparatus.  In  some  individuals  these  folded 
membranes  enclose  the  ova,  and  in  others  contain  a fluid  flUcd  with 
spermatozoa  ; so  that  they  evidently  represent  the  ovaria  and  testes  of 
those  Aealophs. 

(308.)  CiLiOGBAnA. — In  the  Ciliograde  Acaleplioi  (CTEUornoKA),  the 
organs  of  motion  consist  of  narrow  hands  of  vibratile  cilia,  variously 
disposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  animal. 

(309.)  In  the  globular  forms  of  the  Beroes  (fig.  58),  these  cilia  are 


Fig.  58. 


1.  Cydippe  pileua : a,  tentacula  unfolded.  2.  Supposed  nervous  system.  3,  4.  Isolated  cilia. 

arranged  in  eight  longitudinal  rows,  and  appear  to  be  attached  to  sub- 
jacent arches  of  a firmer  consistence  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  They  are 
generally  quite  naked,  but  in  Pandora  are  lodged  between  folds  of  the 
skin,  which  afterwards  close  over  and  completely  conceal  them ; their  mo- 
tion is  extremely  rapid,  and  sometimes  only  recognizable  by  the  currents 
they  produce,  or  by  the  iridescent  hues  that  play  along  the  arches. 

(310.)  The  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  apparatus  appended  to 
the  eight  longitudinal  costal  bands  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  series 
of  vibratile  fringes  is  attached  to  a row  of  minute  transverse  ridges, 
disposed  almost  like  the  steps  of  a ladder,  and,  moreover,  in  their  essen- 
tial structure  they  differ  very  materially  from  vibratile  eiha  of  the 
ordinary  character.  In  shape  they  are  not  filiform,  but  resemble 
membranous  laminae  deeply  fringed  around  their  free  margin,  having 
the  shape  of  so  many  little  semi-oval  palletts.  The  movements  of  these 
flabelliform  appendages  are  very  rapid,  and  are  seldom  internipted  while 
the  animal  is  in  vigorous  health ; the  slightest  contact,  however,  is  suffi- 
cient to  stop  them.  The  different  laminae,  moreover,  belonging  to  the 
same  row  are  quite  independent  of  each  other ; neither  does  interference 
with  one  produce  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  rest.  The 
animal,  nevertheless,  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  aiTosting  or  con- 
trolling their  motions  at  pleasure.  It  is  likewise  remarkable  that  the 
\ibratory  movement  is  kept  up  for  a very  long  time  in  fragments  sepa- 
1 rated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  without  at  all  changing  its  character ; 
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but  it  may  bo  observed  that,  in  portions  thus  detached,  the  seasibility 
appears  to  be  destroyed  before  the  contractile  power,  inasmuch  as,  after 
a certain  time,  the  vibration  is  kept  up  unintermittingly  in  spite  of  such 
contact  as  would  previously  have  caased  a suspension  of  \-ibratoiy 
action. 

(311.)  The  cilia,  which  are  placed  on  the  longitudinal  ridge-s,  are 
linear-lanceolate  in  form,  flat,  and  not  hollow.  They  are  not  webl>ed 
together,  and  have  no  communication  with  the  vessels  that  run  beneath 
the  ciliary  ridges.  Each  row  of  cilia  is  mounted  on  a transverse  base, 
of  a more  solid  texture  and  less  transparent  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  substance  of  this  base  consists  of  globules  irregularly  imbedded  in 
a homogeneous  substance.  'WTien  one  of  the  cilia  of  a Cydippe  is  cut 
off,  it  has  of  itself  no  power  of  motion ; but  if  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
substance  of  its  base  remains  attached,  it  moves  with  great  vivacity. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  ciliary  motion  is  efiected  by  imdulatory 
movements  of  this  peculiar  tissue. 

(312.)  In  the  Beroeform  Acalephse,  it  would  seem  that  the  vital 
piinciple  was  equally  difiused  thi-oughout  every  part  of  their  fragile 
substance,  which  the  slightest  violence  is  suffleient  to  break  up  into 
pieces ; indeed  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  siuTace  of  the  sea  covered 
■with  fragments  of  their  bodies,  on  which  the  locomotive  ciha  may  stiU. 
be  seen  in  rapid  action,  produciug,  by  their  decomposition  of  the  light, 
a splendid  iridescent  appearance. 

(313.)  The  capacious  ea'vity  that  occupies  almost  the  entii'e  length 
of  the  body  of  the  Beroe,  and  comm'unicates  freely  -with  the  exterior 
through  the  inferior  orifice,  is  perfectly  smooth  interTrally,  and  consti- 
tutes a land  of  'uide  pharyngeal  sac,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  situated 
a transverse  apertirre  guarded  by  two  thickened  lips,  the  texture  of 
which  is  tir-mer  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  These  lips  orrly  come 
in  contact  with  each  other  near  the  centre  of  their-  free  margins,  and 
conseqirently  leave  on  each  side  a gaping  orifice.  The  cavity  that  they 
thirs  partially  close  is  very  small,  and  e'vidently  corr-esponds  with  the  cen- 
tral stomach  of  the  discophorous  Meduste,  and  in  Idee  manner  constitutes 
a central  reservoir,  from  whence  the  vascular  system  is  derived. 

(314.)  The  digestive  receptacle  is  fiUed  vrith  a fluid  that  is  continually 
in  movement,  and  which  may  be  seen  to  pass  into  two  lateral  tubes 
that  soon  each  divide  into  four  branches  and,  arriving  at  the  surface 
of  the  body,  terminate  in  eight  longitudinal  canals  that  coirvey  the  con- 
tained fluid  to  the  cilia,  which  latter  organs,  as  they  arc  in  constant 
vibration,  appear  to  perform  the  frmctioirs  of  a respiratory  appai-atus. 
Erom  the  lateral  parictes  of  each  of  the  eight  longitudinal  costal  canals 
there  arise  an  infinite  mimbcr  of  small  vessels  or  transverse  sinuses ; 
these,  after  intercommunicating  nith  each  other,  arc  lost  iu  the  sm-- 
rounding  parenchyma*.  Arrived  at  the  margin  of  the  rndc  operring 
* Milne-Eclwurds,  Ann.  dcs  5;ri.  Nut.  loin,  xvi.,  ISII. 
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•situated  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  body,  the  eight  longitudinal 
trunks  terminate  in  a transverse  annular  canal  that  communicates  in 
its  tm-n  with  two  vertical  tninks  much  more  deeply  seated  than  the 
pi’eceding  vessels : these  lateral  vessels,  mounting  upwards,  terminate 
in  the  stomachal  cavity. 

(315.)  The  vascular  apparatus  above  described  is  filled  with  a fluid  in 
constant  cu-culation,  in  which  may  be  perceived  innumerable  round 
colourless  globules.  The  com-se  of  the  current  is  directed  from  the 
inferior  vascular  ring  tlirough  the  eight  superficial  canals  situated 
beneath  the  cihated  ribs  towards  the  summit  of  the  body,  whence  it 
subsequently  descends  in  a contrary  direction  through  the  two  deep- 
seated  ti-imks  above  described  into  the  annular  vessel,  thrrs  completing 
the  cu-culatory  rorrnd.  The  movement  of  the  circulating  flrrid  is  tole- 
rably rapid  ; nevertheless  no  traces  appear  of  any  central  organ  of  im- 
pulsion, neither  do  the  vessels  exhibit  the  slightest  contractility ; in 
some  of  the  larger  tnmks,  however,  the  preserree  of  cilia  is  distinctly  per- 
ceptible, by  the  agency  of  which  the  circulatory  crrrrent  is  produced. 

(316.)  From  the  researches  of  Mihre-Edwards,  it  appears  that  the 
vaserdar  system  of  the  Beroeform  Acalephs  commrruicates  with  the 
exterior  by  means  of  emunctory  canals  arralogous  to  the  anal  trrbes 
sitrrated  on  the  margin  of  the  disk  in  Medusa  aurita,  described  above. 

In  Beroe  Forshahlii,  Mihre-Edwards  was  enabled  to  assru’e  himself  of 
the  existence  of  two  such  orrtlets,  situated  not  at  the  inferior  margin  of 
the  body,  as  in  other  Acalephs,  brrt  at  its  upper  extremity.  When  this 
portion  of  the  arrimal  is  frrlly  extended,  it  freqrrently  ocerrrs  that  a little 
ampulla  sudderrly  makes  its  appearance  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
terminal  fossa,  which,  qirickly  increasing  in  size,  exhibits  in  its  iirterior 
movemerrts  of  rapid  rotation ; theni  suddenly  opening  at  its  sirmmit,  it 
dischai'gcs  its  contents  and  immediately  disappears,  leaving  no  traces  of 
its  cxcrctorj'  functions  except  a minrrte  pore,  which  is  easily  distin- 
guishable. These  excretory  ampuUar  communicate  with  the  gastric 
cavity  that  for-ms  the  central  reservoir  of  the  vascular  apparatus,  and 
are  eridently  emimctor-ics  through  which  feculent  matters  are  expelled. 

(317.)  The  body  of  the  Boroes  has  generally  been  described  as  having 
the  form  of  a bag  open  at  both  ends, — a mistake  which  is  explicable 
from  the  circumstance  that,  when  the  animal  is  not  completely  irnfolded, 
its  superior  extremity  is  retracted  and  puckered  up  in  srrch  a manrrer  as 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a wide  orifice  placed  opposite  to  that  which 
occupies  the  inferior  extremity : this  appeanmcc,  however,  is  deceptive ; 
for  if  one  of  these  Acalephs  is  carelully  examirred  while  swimming 
freely  in  its  native  clement,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  sitpposed  rrpper 
orifice  is  only  a deep  cavity  the  bottom  of  rvliich  is  furnished  with  a 
dehcate  contractile  arborescent  fringe,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  sitrrated 
a little  pyriform  papilla,  regarded  as  const! trrting  air  ocular  apparatus. 

(318.)  This  ocuhform  .speck,  which  is  situated  immediately  in  the  axis 
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of  tlio  body,  presents,  at  its  base,  a globular  spot  of  a red  colour  and 
granular  appearance,  in  ■\vbich  are  contained  numerous  minute  crystal- 
line corpuscles.  The  whole  apparatus  is  immediately  connected  -witli  a 
minute  rounded  mass,  apparently  of  a ganglionic  character,  from  which, 
in  some  genera,  filaments  are  distinctly  seen  to  issue. 

(319.)  In  Lesucuria,  for  examjfie,  on  carefully  examining  the  bottom 
of  the  wide  excavation  that  exists  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  egg- 
shaped  animal,  four  mammillated  processes  are  apparent,  each  occupy- 
ing the  median  fine  of  one  of  the  four  principal  lobes ; and  in  the  midst 
of  these  is  seen  an  oculiform  tubercle,  situated  precisely  in  the  axis 
of  the  body,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  bright  red  colour.  It  is  of  a 
spherical  shape,  and  presents  a granular  surface  similar  to  that  of  the 
briUiant  red  spots  distributed  around  the  margin  of  the  disk  in  the 
MedusDB,  which  Ehrenberg  designates  the  eyes.  Immediately  beneath 
the  oculiform  spot  is  situated  a subpyriform  body,  which  is  apparently 
of  a ganglionic  nature ; its  substance  is  more  opake  than  that  of  the 
neighbouiing  tissues,  and  from  it  proceed  a great  number  of  filaments, 
apparently  of  a nervous  character.  These  form  four  fasciculi,  which 
run  obliquely  downwards  towards  the  inferior  and  external  margin  of 
the  principal  lobes  of  the  body : some  very  delicate  filaments  appear  to 
terminate  near  the  base  of  the  accessory  lobes ; but  the  greater  number 
are  continued  as  far  as  the  row  of  filiform  appendages  situated  near  the 
margins  of  the  principal  lobes,  many  of  them  apparently  giving  off 
ramifications  in  their  coui’se.  Moreover,  besides  the  above,  a small  lon- 
gitudinal filament  may  be  traced  along  the  middle  of  each  of  the  cQiated 
zones,  probably  of  a nervous  character,  and  which  give  origin  to  a mul- 
titude of  little  filaments  that  are  distributed  in  a veiy  regular  manner, 
in  fasciculi,  beneath  each  of  the  little  transverse  ridges  whereupon  the 
■\dbratile  fringes  are  attached,  as  well  as  to  tlie  mid-spaces  intervening 
between  them : it  would  even  seem  that  there  is  a little  ganghon  at  the 
origin  of  each  of  these  cUiary  branches;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or 
not  is  doubtful.  At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  body,  the  vertical  or 
cihary  filaments  are  prolonged  beyond  the  ciliated  ridges,  and  becoming 
united  in  pairs,  run  towards  the  central  ganglion  situated  beneath  tire 
oculiform  spot,  with  which,  in  aU  probability,  they  communicate. 

(320.)  From  the  above  description  it  wiU  be  evident  that  the  nervous 
system  oiLesueuria  differs  widely  in  its  arrangement  from  that  supposed 
by  Dr.  Grant  to  exist  in  Ciidippe*,  resembling  more  the  arrangement 
of  the  nciwcs  in  the  Tunicated  Mollusca,  with  which  the  Beroidm  pre- 
sent many  natural  affinities. 

(321.)  The  arrangement  of  the  generative  sj-stem  in  the  Beroeform 
Acalcpha)  is  verj"  imperfectly  understood  ; or  perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  say  that  nothing  is  satisfactorily  known  concerning  this  part  of  their 

* Dr.  Grant’s  figure  of  the  nervous  system  as  he  supirosed  it  to  be  arranged  in 
Ci/di2rpe  pilcuf,  is  given  in  a preceding  page,  fig.  57,  2. 
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economy.  M.  Delle  Chiaje*  states  that,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  each 
of  the  eight  ciliated  ribs,  there  is  discoverable  a longitudinal  oviduct,  to 
both  sides  of  which  ai-e  appended  bunches  of  ovules, — an  observation 
the  accuracy  of  which  is  doubted  by  Milne-Edwards,  who  finds,  indeed, 
on  each  side  of  the  ciliated  bands  a multitude  of  little  racemose  bunches, 
of  a rose  colour,  having  the  appearance  of  ovaria,  but  to  whom  it  seemed 
that  these  bunches  were  contained  in  the  substance  of  the  walls  of  the 
body,  and  were  simply  dilatations  of  the  lining  membranes  of  the  sub- 
ciHary  vascular  canals,  which,  instead  of  communicating  with  a common 
oviduct,  opened  into  the  vessels  themselves. 

(322.)  Erom  the  researches  of  Whit,  it  would  appear  that  these 
Acalephs  are  hermaphrodite,  the  generative  apparatus  consisting  of 
elongated  utricles,  the  testes  being  situated  on  one  side  and  the  ovaria 
on  the  other.  Both  sets  of  organs  are  described  as  having  a nodulated 
appearance,  and  from  the  nodulated  part  of  each  passes  off  an  excretoiy 
duct,  which  runs  towards  the  mouth ; but  the  terminal  openings  of 
these  canals  have  not  been  made  out.  In  Professor  Grant’s  description  of 
Cydippe  pileus,  of  which  a figure  is  given  above  (fig.  58, 1),  the  ovaries 
are  said  to  consist  of  two  lengthened  clusters  of  small  spherical  gemmules 
of  a lively  crimson-red  colour,  extending  along  the  sides  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  fm’ther  knowledge  relative  to 
this  department  of  the  economy  of  the  Beroes  is  stiU  a desideratum  iu 
science. 

(323.)  The  Cesium  Veneris  (fig.  59)  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Bei-oe  in 
the  arrangement  of  its  nutritive  apparatus,  notwithstanding  the  differ- 


Fig.  59. 


cnce  of  form  observable  in  these  Ciliograde  ^ledusa).  In  Cesium,  the 
digestive  cavity,  which  is  exceedingly  short  in  comparison  wdth  the 

* Mem.  sulla  steria  e anatomia  dcgli  Animali  senza  Vertebre,  tom.iv.  p.  J2. 
t Horae  tergest.  p.  38.  tab.  1.  figs.  22,  23. 
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length  of  the  animal,  passes  transversely  across  the  lx)dy  in  a straight 
line  from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  rc^iresented  in  the  engraving ; but 
the  details  of  its  structure,  and  the  nature  of  the  vessels  arising  from 
it,  will  be  best  understood  by  a reference  to  the  enlarged  diagram  of 
these  parts  given  in  the  next  figure  (fig.  GO).  The  mouth,  i,  is  a rhom- 
boidal  depression,  seen  near  the  centre  of  the  body,  between  the  two 
lateral  rows  of  locomotive  ciha,  which  extend  from  one  end  of  the  animal 
to  the  other.  Prom  the  mouth  arise  two  tubes,  j j,  which  terminate 
ill  a globular  cavity  common  to  both  (these  would  seem  to  constitute 
the  digestive  apparatus) ; and  a straight  narrow  tube,  o,  prolonged  to 
the  opposite  margin  of  the  body  to  that  which 
the  mouth  occupies,  may  be  I’egarded  as  an 
intestine  through  which  the  residue  of  di- 
gestion is  discharged.  Prom  around  the  oral 
extremity  of  the  stomach,  and  from  the  glo- 
bular cavity  in  which  the  two  principal  canals 
terminate,  arise  vessels,  t 1 1,  wliich  diverge 
so  as  to  form  a cone,  at  the  base  of  which 
they  all  em^ity  themselves  into  two  chcular 
canals,  one  surrounding  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  encii’cling  the  anal  aperture,  which 
precisely  correspond  with  the  vascular  rings 
already  described  in  the  Beroe;  and,  from 
these,  foiu’  long  vessels,  or  branchial  arteries 
as  they  might  be  termed,  p ji,  q q,  are  pro- 
longed beneath  the  four  ciliated  margins  all 
around  the  body.  But  besides  these  four 
nutritive  vessels,  two  others,  x x,  aiise  from  TTrnTTTTrnr 
the  anal  ring,  which  lun  invaids  towards  Alimentary  apparatus  of 
the  centre  of  the  animal,  and  afterwards 

assuming  a longitudinal  direction,  serve  to  distribute  nomishment  to 
the  median  portions  of  tlie  animal.  The  emea,  or  blind  tubes,  u ji, 
appended  to  the  intestine,  may  possibly  furnish  some  secretion  useful 
in  digestion,  although  perhaps  we  are  scarcely  warranted  in  saying 
decidedly  that  they  are  biliary  organs*. 

(324.)  Extraordinaiy  as  must  appear  the  powers  which  the  Acalcphae 
possess  of  seizing  and  dissolving  other  crcatm’cs  apparently  so  disjiro- 
portioned  to  their  strength  and  the  delicate  tissues  which  compose 
them  substance,  there  arc  other  circumstances  of  their  history  equally 
remarkable,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  are  still  more 
incxpUcablc.  If  a living  Medusa  be  placed  in  a large  vessel  of  fresh 
sea-water,  it  will  be  found  to  secrete  an  abundant  quantity  of  glaiiy 
matter,  which,  exuding  from  the  surface  of  its  body,  becomes  diffused 

* Dello  Chiajo,  Mcinorio  per  servire  alia  sloria  elegli  Aniinali  senza  Vertobre  del 
regno  di  Napoli.  4to,  182G- 182.3. 
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throiigli  the  element  around  it  so  coi^iously,  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive whence  materials  can  he  derived  from  which  it  can  he  elabo- 
rated. Of  the  origin  of  this  fluid  we  are  ignorant,  although  certain 
glandular-looking  granules,  contained  in  the  folds  of  the  pedicle,  have 
been  looked  upon  as  connected  with  its  production. 

(325.)  We  are  equally  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  production  of  the 
irritating  secretion,  in  which  the  power  of  stinging  seems  to  reside ; but 
it  is  observed  that  the  tentacula  seem  to  be  more  specially  imbued  with 
it  than  other  parts  of  the  body.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  property 
of  the  Acalephae  is  their  phosphorescence,  to  which  the  luminosity  of 
the  ocean — an  appearance  especially  beautiful  in  warm  climates — is 
principally  due.  We  have  more  than  once  witnessed  this  phenomenon 
in  the  AlediteiTanean  ; and  the  contemplation  of  it  is  well  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  -\rith  a consciousness  of  the  pi’ofusion  of  living  beings 
existing  around  us.  The  light  is  not  constant,  but  only  emitted  when 
agitation  of  any  kind  distiu’bs  the  microscopic  Medusae  which  crowd  the 
surface  of  the  ocean : a passing  breeze,  as  it  sweeps  over  the  tranquil 
bosom  of  the  sea,  will  call  from  the  waves  a flash  of  brilliancy  which 
may  be  traced  for  miles ; the  wake  of  a ship  is  marked  by  a long  track 
of  splendour ; the  oars  of  your  boat  are  raised  dripping  with  liring  dia- 
monds ; and  if  a little  of  the  water  be  taken  up  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  slightly  agitated,  huninous  points  are  perceptibly  diffused 
through  it,  which  emanate  from  innumerable  little  Acalephm,  scarcely 
perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  a microscope.  All,  however,  are 
not  equally  minute : the  Beroes,  in  which  the  cilia  would  seem  to  be 
most  vividly  phosphorescent,  are  of  considerable  size  ; the  Gestum  Ve- 
neris, as  it  glides  rapidly  along,  has  the  appearance  of  an  undulating- 
riband  of  flame  several  feet  in  length  ; and  many  of  the  larger  Pulmoni- 
grade  forms  shine  with  such  dazzling  brightness,  that  they  have  been 
de.scribed  by  navigators  as  resembling  “ white-hot  shot,”  visible  at  some 
depth  beneath  the  surface.  This  huninousness  is  imdoubtedly  dependent 
upon  some  phosphorescent  secretion  ; but  its  nature  and  origin  ai-e  quite 
unknown. 

(320.)  PIIYSOGRADA. — In  the  third  division  of  Acalephm,  denominated 
by  Cuvier  “ Acalephes  Hych-ostatiques,”  the  body  is  supported  in  the 
water  by  a very  peculiar  organ,  or  set  of  organs,  prorided  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  consists  of  one  or  more  bladders,  capable  of  being  filled 
with  air  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  whicli  are  appended  to  the  body  in 
various  positions,  so  as  to  form  floats  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to  sustain 
the  creature  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea  when  in  a state  of  distension, 
but,  when  partially  empty',  allowing  it  to  sink  and  thus  escape  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  In  Physalia  (fig.  Gl),  known  to  sailors  by  the  Tiamo 
of  the  “ Portuguese  man-of-war,”  the  .swimming-bladder  is  single,  and 
of  great  proportionate  size,  so  that  when  full  of  air  it  is  exceedingly' 
buoyant,  and  floats  conspicuously  upou  the  waves.  The  top  of  this 
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Fig.  Cl. 


bladder  bears  a erest,  c,  of  a beautiful  purple  eolour,  that,  presenting  a 
broad  surfaee  to  the  wind,  acts  as  a 
sail,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the 
creature  scuds  along  with  some  ra- 
pidity. The  air-bladder  is  endowed 
Avith  a considerable  power  of  con- 
traction, and  when  carefully  ex- 
amined, two  orifices  are  observable, 
one  at  each  extremity,  a,  b,  through 
which,  upon  pressure,  the  contained 
air  readily  escapes — a provision  for 
enabling  the  creature  to  regiilate  its 
specific  gravity  at  pleasure,  and  when 
alarmed,  at  once  to  lessen  its  buoy- 
ancy by  diminishing  the  capacity  of 
its  SAvimming-bladder,  and  to  sink 
into  the  waves.  The  nature  of  the 
air  with  which  the  little  voyager  dis- 
tends its  fioat  has  not  been  accurately 
determined;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
secretion  furnished  at  pleasure  when 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
suiTace,  although  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
duction is  still  unknoAvn. 

(327.)  CiREiGEiVDA. — The  CiiTi- 
grade  Acalephae  form  a very  remark- 
able family,  peciJiarly  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  an  internal  solid 
support,  or  skeleton,  secreted  in  the  substance  of  their  soft  and  deli- 
cate bodies.  la  Porjyita 

(fig.  62),  this  consists  of  2 

a fiat  plate  of  semicar- 
tUagiaous  textiu'e  (fig. 

62,  2),  evidently  depo- 
sited in  thin  secondary 
laminar,  which  gradually 
increase  in  size  as  the 
animal  advances  in 
growth,  the  inferior  be- 
ing the  largest  and  last  fonned,  'S^Hicn  examined  after  its  removal  from 
the  body,  this  fragile  skeleton  is  seen  to  be  extremely  porous  or  cel- 
lular ; and  the  pores  being  filled  Avitli  air,  it  is  specifically  lighter  than 
.^vater — a circumstance  that  may  contribute  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
creatru'o  even  Avhen  ahve. 

(328.)  The  loAver  smfacc  of  PorpHa  is  furnished  Avith  numerous 
appendages  called  c/rr?,  whereof  some  appear  to  be  organs  of  prehension. 


Physalia.  a b,  vesicular  float ; c,  crest : 
d,  orifice ; e,  nucleus;  //,  inferior  append- 
ages. 


Porinta. 
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but  perform  also  the  office  of  oars,  which,  in  this  species,  are  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  progression;  yet  in  other  Cirrigrada,  as  Velella  and 
liataria,  besides  the  horizontal  lamella  that  forms  the  whole  skeleton 
of  Forpita,  there  is  a second  subeartilaginous  plate,  rising  at  right  angles 
from  its  upper  siu'face,  and  supporting  a delicate  membranous  expansion, 
that  rises  above  the  water  and  exposes  a considerable  surface  to  the 
wind,  so  as  to  form  a very  excellent  sail.  To  perfect  so  beautiful  a 
contrivance,  in  liataria  the  crest  is  found  to  contain  fibrous  bands,  ap- 
parently of  a muscular  nature,  by  the  contractions  of  which  the  sail 
can  be  depressed  or  elevated  at  pleasiire. 

(329.)  DipnmA. — The  last  family  of  the  Acalephae  derives  its  name 
from  the  singiilar  appearance  of  the  creatures  composing  it ; each  ani- 
mal, iu  fact,  seems  to  consist  of  two  portions  {a,  h,  fig.  63, 1,  2)  so 
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slightly  joined  together,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  connexion  between  them. 

(330.)  The  body  of  these  strangely-organized  beings  is  composed  of 
two  polygonal,  subeartilaginous,  transparent  pieces  placed  one  behind 
the  other,  the  posterior  division  being  implanted  more  or  less  deeply  into 
the  anterior.  These  two  divisions  are  invariably  more  or  less  dissimilar 
from  each  other;  nevertheless  they  offer  this  circumstance  in  common, 
that  they  are  excavated  internally  by  a deep  cavity,  which  opens  exter- 
nally with  a wide  orifice  of  regular  shape,  although  differing  in  form  in 
each  division.  To  these  details  of  their  general  appearance  must  be 
added  the  existence  of  a long  filiform  appendage,  which  issues  from 
the  upper  cavity  of  the  anterior  cartilaginous  portion,  and  which  was 
regarded  by  Cuvier  as  the  ovaiy. 

(331.)  On  more  minute  examination,  there  is  recognizable  in  the 
anterior  division  a visceral  mass  called  the  nucleus,  which  is  made  up  of 
a proboscidiform  oesophagus,  terminated  by  a sucker-like  mouth,  and 
continuOTLs  with  a stomachal  cavity,  whereunto  arc  appended  hepatic  fol- 
licles of  a greenish  colour,  and  sometimes  a little  vesicle  filled  with  air. 

(332.)  Ilesides  the  above  stnicturcs  there  may  be  remarked,  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  another  glandular-looking  mass,  probablj’ 
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the  ovary,  Avliidi  is  connected  with  tlic  long  (ovigerous  ?)  filament  above 
allnded  to.  The  nudeus  is  contained  in  a proper  cavity,  generally 
distinct  from  the  large  excavation  that  forms  the  locomotive  apparatus, 
and  is  connected  by  filaments,  apparently  of  a vascular  character,  to  the 
soft  parts  within  the  body.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  this 
latter  division  is  excavated  by  a large  eavity  that  e.xtends  nearly  through- 
out its  entire  length  ; from  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  arises  a prolonga- 
tion, probably  of  a vascular  character,  which  embraces  the  root  of  the 
(ovigerous  ?)  filament,  and  is  apparently  connected  with  the  nucleus, 
from  which,  however,  it  may  be  detached  by  the  slightest  efibrt. 

(333.)  The  bodies  of  these  strangely-constructed  creatures  are  .so 
extremely  transparent,  that  their  presence  is  discoverable  with  great 
difficulty  even  in  small  quantities  of  sea-water.  They  are  generally 
met  with  at  a great  distance  from  land,  abounding  more  especially  in 
the  seas  of  tropical  climates.  They  swim  with  great  facility,  their  an- 
terior or  nuclear  extremity  being  directed  foremost ; while  the  water 
taken  into  their  bodies,  being  forcibly  ejected,  by  the  contractions  of 
their  suhcartilagmous  parietes,  thi’ough  the  wide  apertures  opening 
backwards,  propels  them  through  their  native  element. 

(334.)  Whilst  exercising  this  mode  of  locomotion,  the  long  slender 
filament  above  alluded  to  is  extended  behind,  being  partially  lodged  in 
a groove  excavated  in  the  posterior  division  of  the  natatory  organ.  It 
varies  considerably  in  length,  being  highly  contractile,  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  sometimes  completely  withdrawn  into  the  body ; and  its 
structure  is  further  remarkable  from  the  circumstance  that  through- 
out its  whole  length  it  is  fiumished  at  regidar  inteiwals  with  minute 
suckers*.  But  the  true  natiu’e  of  this  organ  is  very  imperfectly  knorvn : 
most  probably  it  vuU  be  foimd  to  be  analogous  in  its  real  character  to  the 
proligerous  apparatus  of  the  Salpce,  to  be  described  hereafter ; indeed, 
such  is  the  evident  relationship  between  the  Diphyea  and  the  Salpoid 
Tunicata,  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  classed 
as  members  of  that  group. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IIELMINTHOZOA. 

(33.5.)  The  IlELMiNrnozo.v,  embracing  the  vast  class  of  parasitic 
worms,  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  groups.  First,  those 
which  live  as  parasites — the  Extozoa,  and  secondly,  those  which  are 
free  and  have  an  independent  existence,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
Tkematode  Worms  and  the  Turrellari.e. 

* Quo.v  cl  Gaiinnvd,  Voy.  dc  I’Astrol.nlic. 
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(336.)  The  Extozoa,  as  the  name  implies,  are  nourished  within  tlic 
bodies  of  other  animals,  from  the  juices  of  which  they  derive  their 
sustenance.  It  may  natimally  be  supposed  that,  living  under  such  cir- 
cimistances — deprived  of  aU  power  of  locomotion,  debarred  from  the  in- 
fluences of  light,  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  fluids  wherein  they 
are  immersed  for  nutriment — the  Entozoa  have  little  occasion  for  that 
elaborate  organization  needful  to  animals  Living  in  immediate  communi- 
cation with  external  objects. 

(337.)  We  find,  therefore,  among  these  ereatures,  eertain  races  whose 
structiure  is  of  the  simplest  character  possible,  in  adaptation  to  the 
circumscribed  powers  of  which  they  are  capable.  Yet,  however  ap- 
parently insignificant  some  of  them  may  appear,  they  not  unfrequently 
become  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  animals  wherein  they  are  found,  by 
the  prodigious  numbers  in  which  they  exist,  or  from  their  growth  in 
those  organs  more  especially  essential  to  life ; and 
not  a few  of  them,  from  their  dimensions  alone, 
sometimes  prove  fatal,  as  may  be  supposed  from 
a mere  inspection  of  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  64), 
representing  an  Entozoon  developed  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  of  a fish. 

(338.)  There  are  probably  no  races  of  animals 
which  arc  not  infested  with  one  or  more  species 
of  these  parasites,  from  the  microscopic  infusoria 
up  to  man  himself ; and  sometimes  several  dif- 
ferent fonns  are  met  with  in  the  same  species,  to 
which  they  would  appear  to  be  peculiar  ; nay,  in 
some  cases  the  Entozoa  would  seem  themselves 
to  enclose  other  species  parasitically  dwelling  in 
their  own  bodies.  Neither  is  their  existence  con- 
fined to  any  particular  parts  ; they  are  met  with 
in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  liver,  the  kidneys, 
the  brain,  the  arteries,  the  bronchial  passages,  the 
muscles,  the  cellular  tissue,  and,  in  fact,  in  almost  abdominui  cavitj'  of  a 
all  the  organs  of  the  body. 

(339.)  The  Cystiform  Ilelminthozoa,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Hydatirh,  are  the  simplest  in  structure ; and  with  these,  therefore,  we 
.shall  commence  our  inquiry  into  the  economy  of  these  creatures.  The 
Ccenurus  cerehralk  (fig.  65),  one  of  the  most  common,  occurs  in  the 
brain  of  sheep,  and  is  the  cause  of  a mortal  disease  but  too  well  known 
to  the  farmer ; it  is  likeAvise  occasionally  developed  in  other  ruminating 
quadrupeds,  and,  by  partially  destroying  the  cerebral  substance,  soon 
proves  fatal.  This  Entozoon,  represented  in  the  figure  of  ordinary  size, 
consists  of  a delicate  transparent  bladder,  the  walls  of  which,  during 
the  life  of  the  creatm’c,  are  visibly  capable  of  spontaneous  contractions 
on  the  application  of  stimuli.  To  this  bladder,  or  common  bodjq  are 
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appended  numorou.s  hcad.s,  which  arc  individually  furnished  with  an 
apparatus  of  hoolcs  and  suckers  (fig.  Go,  2,  a,  l>),  calculated  to  fi.x  them 
to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Mg.  Go. 


1. 


(340.)  The  Cysticerd, 
or  common  hydatids, 
agree  in  the  main  fea- 
tures of  their  structure 
with  the  Ccenurus,  but 
are  provided  mth  only 
one  head  or  oral  orifice 
(fig.  66, 2).  These  animals 
are  found  in  almost  all 
the  viscera  of  the  body, 
and  not  unfrequently, 
especially  in  pigs,  exist  in 
great  numbers,  not  only 
in  the  hver,  which  is 
their  most  usual  seat,  hut 
in  the  cellular  tcxtine  of 
the  muscles,  and  even  in 
the  eyes  themselves.  The 
human  frame  is  not  free 
from  their  intrusion ; and 
when  they  abound,  serious 
consequences  frequently 
result  from  thcirprcscnce. 

(341.)  CusTOiDEA. — The 


Mg.  66. 


1.  (nat.  sizo).  2.  Hoad  mnpnifi^ai : 

(7.  circlet  of  hooks;  A,  suckers. 

T<riii<r,  or  lajic- worms,  are  among  the  most 
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interesting  of  the  Sterclmintha,  whether  we  consider  the  great  size  to 
which  they  sometimes 

attain,  or  their  singular  67. 

constniction.  Several 
species  of  these  worms 
infest  the  human  body, 
and  many  other  forms  of 
them  are  met  with  in  a 
variety  of  animals.  They 
are  usually  found  in 
the  intestinal  passages, 
where,  being  amply  pro- 
•\-ided  with  nutritious 
aliment,  they  frequently 
grow  to  enormous  di- 
mensions, being  not  im- 
usuaUy  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  length ; and  some 
have  been  met  with  much 
longer:  it  is  therefore 
manifest  how  prejudicial 
their  presence  must  prove 
to  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mals in  which  they  re- 
side ; and  we  are  little 
surprised  at  the  emaciation 
weakness  to  which  they  generally 
give  rise. 

(342.)  The  Tcenia  solium,  the 
species  most  usually  met  with  in 
the  human  subject,  at  least  in  our 
own  coimtry,  is  that  selected  for 
special  description.  The  body  of 
this  creature  consists  of  a great 
number  of  segments  united  toge- 
ther in  a linear  scries  (fig.  67) : the 
segments  which  immediately  succeed 
to  the  head  («)  arc  very  small,  and 
so  fragile  that  it  is  rarely  that  this 
part  of  the  animal  is  obtained  in  a 
perfect  state ; they  gradually,  how- 
ever, increase  in  size  towards  the 

middle  of  the  body  (d).  The  first  immature  aogment  of  Tmiia  aolium:  a, 
. . . ^ ' lateral  canals ; o,  ovary ; c a,  accessory 

joint  of  the  Taenia,  generally  called  glands ; e,  lateral  sucker. 

the  head,  difiers  materially  in  structure  from  all  the  rest.  Tliis  segment 

K 2 


Tcenia  aolinm : a,  head ; 5,  c,  d,  segments  of  the  body. 

and 
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in  the  Tcenia  solium,  when  highly  magnified,  is  found  to  be  somewhat 
of  a square  shape ; in  the  centre  is  seen  a pore  that  has  been  considered 
to  be  the  mouth,  siuTOunded  ■with  a circle  of  minute  spines,  so  disposed 
as  to  seciu’e  its  retention  in  a position  favourable  for  imbibing  the  chvle 
Avherein  it  is  immersed.  Around  this  apparatus  are  placed  four 
suckers,  -which  are  no  doubt  additional  provisions  for  the  firm  attach- 
ment of  the  head  of  the  worm.  In  other  Taeniae  the  structure  of  the 
first  segment  is  variously  modified : thus,  in  Tcenia  lata  the  central 
pore  has  no  spines  in  its  -ricinity ; in  Bothriocephalus  there  are  only 
two  longitudinal  sucking  disks ; in  Floriceps  these  are  replaced  by  four 
proboscichform  prolongations,  covered  -with  sharp  recurved  spines, 
which,  being  plunged  into  the  coats  of  the  intestine,  form  efiectual  and 
formidable  anchors ; yet  the  intention  of  aU  these  modifications  is  the 
same,  namely,  to  retain  the  head  in  a position  adapted  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  nutritious  juices. 

(343.)  The  ahmentary  canal  seems  to  be  represented  by  a double 
tube,  which  may  be  traced  through  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  with- 
out any  other  perceptible  communication  -nuth  the  exterior  than  the 
minute  pore  in  the  centre  of  the  head : at  the  commencement  of  every 
segment,  however,  there  is  a cross-branch,  which  communicates  with 
the  corresponding  tube  of  the  opposite  side  (fig.  68,  a),  so  as  to  facilitate 
a free  distribution  of  the  nutrient  fluids  *.  In  some  species  a delicate 
vascular  network  is  perceptible  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  body,  which 
may  like-wise  be  connected  -with  the  nutritive  function. 

(344.)  The  reproductive  organs  in  the  matm’e  segment  or  Proglottis 
of  a tape-worm,  each  of  which  may  be  considered  as  an  adult  animal, 
consist  of  a male  and  of  a female  apparatus — these  two  sets  of  organs 
being  con-qdetely  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  male  apparatus  consists  of  a testis,  a vas  deferens,  and  an 
intromittent  organ,  the  last  of  which  is  lodged  in  a special  sac  or 
pouch. 

The  testis  (fig.  69,  a a,  h)  occupies  the  middle  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  body,  and  is  of  a whitish  colour,  o-wing  to  the  spermatozoa  con- 
tained in  its  interior.  It  is  composed  essentially  of  a long  cmcal  tube, 
folded  upon  itself  in  close  convolutions,  and  terminating  in  the  vas 
deferens  (c),  which  reaches  to  the  base  of  the  intromittent  organ. 

The  penis  (fig.  69,  cl),  called  also  by  authoi-s  cirrus  and  lemniscus. 
is  very  variable  in  its  form  in  different  genera  ; in  its  rciil  stnicturc. 
however)  it  is  merely  a prolongation  of  the  vas  deferens,  just  as  the 
latter  tube  is  a continuation  of  the  testis. 

* Professor  Van  Bencdcu  denies  the  existence  of  the  central  aperture  or  inoutli,  or 
that  the  two  lateral  longitudinal  canals  with  their  intereonminniearing  trunks  con- 
stitute an  alimentary  system ; on  the  contrary,  he  i-egards  these  tubes  as  secerning 
organs,  the  secretion  of  which  is  discharged  from  the  terminal  segment  of  the  body 
througli  a foramni  caudate. 


TAPE-WORM. 


In  its  size  it  varies  considerably ; it  consists  of  two  musculai  coats 
invaginated  one  within  the  other,  and  unroUs  itself  like  the  finger  o a 
glove,  until  it  acquires  its  full  length.  The  external  surface,  which  is 
internal  when  in  a state  of  re- 
pose, is  covered  with  minute 
asperities  or  rough  points  ; when 
iidly  retracted,  it  is  lodged  in 
the  pouch,  e. 

(345.)  The  female  generative 
system  is  composed  of  an  ovaiy, 
which  produces  the  germ  (ger- 
migene),  of  an  organ  which 
secretes  the  vitelline  globules 
(idteUigene),  of  ducts  from  these 
two  organs,  and  of  a matrix,  a 
copulative  vesicle,  vagina,  and 
iTilva. 

(346.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
by  no  means  a rash  supposition 
on  the  part  of  Siebold,  that  in 
some  Entozoa  there  might  exist 
a double  set  of  glands  for  the 
production  of  the  ova,  one  ap- 
propriated to  the  formation  of 
the  germ,  the  other  to  the  secre- 
tion of  the  vitellus.  In  the 
Cestoid  forms,  according  to  Van 
lieneden,  the  proper  ovary  or 
germigeno  (fig.  69,  i)  is  situated 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
occupying  about  one-third  or 
one-quarter  of  its  width.  This 
organ  is  double,  being  exactly 
repeated  on  the  right  and  left  of 
the  median  line,  the  two  being 
united  by  a central  commissural 
canal* : when  empty,  the  pre- 
sence of  this  organ  is  discover- 
able with  difficulty,  on  account 
of  its  extreme  delicacy.  Its  appearance  varies  much  : sometimes  it  is 
a bag  surrounded  ivith  slight  depressions  (culs-de-sac) ; sometimes  the 
whole  viscus  is  dirided  into  lobes,  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary gland,  whilst  occasionally  it  is  entirely  made  up  of  long  caecal  tubes 
united  together,  and  opening  at  the  same  point. 

* It  is  represented  in  the  figure  upon  one  side  only,  to  avoid  eoiifutiion. 


Diagram  representing  the  fully-developed  gene- 
rative  s^'sfccm  of  the  Froglottis  of  a Cestoid  Ento- 
zoon  (after  Van  Bcneden).  a,  testis;  bt  com- 
mencement of  ditto;  c,  vas  deferens;  penis  ; 

sac  of  the  penis;  J',  oriilce  of  vagina;  vagina  ; 
h,  copulative  vesicle ; i,  germigenous  organ,  or 
ovary  (represented  on  one  side  only);  /,genuiduct; 
m,  point  at  which  the  vitelline  globules  enter  the 
gcrmiduct;  «,  vitelligenous  organ,  or  vitclliduel; 
0 o,  transparent  vesicles,  developed  at  a very  early 
period;  p,  oviduct;  <7,  matrix;  r,  longitudinal  ca- 
nals; Sy  the  skin  ; cutaneous  glands. 
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On  the  sides  of  the  body,  extending  nearly  its  whole  length,  are  two 
slender  and  slightly  flexuous  tubes  (fig.  69,  n n),  whose  presence  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  when  in  an  empty  condition,  hut  which  generally  con- 
tain in  their  interior  vitelline  globules  closely  aggregated  together, 
wliich  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  tube,  aided  by  ciliary  action, 
are  forced  onward  from  before  to  behind.  The  two  viteUigenous  tubes 
ultimately  unite  to  form  a common  canal  (n),  situated  near  the  median 
line,  thi'ough  which  the  vitelline  globules  enter  the  germiduct  at  the 
point  marked  m.  On  passing  the  opening  of  this  canal,  the  germ  be- 
comes suddenly  invested  with  a layer  of  vitelline  globules,  and,  being 
thus  transformed  into  an  ovum,  is  carried  onwards  through  the  flexuous 
canal,  or  proper  oviduct  (p),  into  the  matrix  (5),  becoming  invested  in 
its  passage  through  the  oviduct  with  an  outer  covering  that  represents 
the  egg-sheU. 

The  tnairix  {q)  thus  receiving  a continual  supply  of  ova,  becomes 
gradually  distended,  until  it  occupies  almost  all  the  interior  of  the  body, 
and  branches  out  in  different  directions  into  emcal  pouches  at  points 
where  the  least  resistance  is  offered,  until  finally  the  skin  of  the 
proglottis  becoming  as  tightly  distended  as  the  matrix,  both  are 
ruptured,  and  the  ova  escape  in  this  artificial  manner.  The  vaghxa 
(fig.  69,  g g')  is  a large  canal,  having,  like  all  the  organs  belonging  to 
this  apparatus,  distinct  parietes.  It  commences  externally  (/)  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  male  organ,  penetrates  to  the  centre  of  the 
body,  and,  bending  at  an  angle,  makes  its  way  backwards  to  the  space 
that  separates  the  two  ovaria  (germigenous  organs,  z).  Its  length  is  in- 
variably in  correspondence  vrith  that  of  the  penis  of  the  male  apparatus. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  situated  the  copulative  sac  (Ji),  a 
small  vesicle  with  very  delicate  parietes,  the  contents  of  which  abound 
in  spermatozoa. 

Such  being  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  this 
somewhat  complex  apparatus,  it  now  remains  to  take  a brief  sm-vey  of 
their  physiological  import  in  the  performance  of  the  generative  frmetion. 
In  the  living  Entozoa  it  is  sometimes  not  difficult  to  see  the  germi- 
genous and  the  viteUigenous  organs  opening  into  a common  canal,  and 
each  of  them  pouring  theii’  product  into  its  cavity ; and  if  a specimen 
is  selected  in  wliich  the  parts  are  in  fuU  activity,  and  the  compression 
used  be  such  as  to  render  the  organs  transparent  without  putting  a stop 
to  their  action,  the  genns  may  be  seen  to  arrive,  one  by  one,  at  regular 
intervals,  before  the  opening  of  the  ritcUigenous  organ,  which,  contract- 
ing forcibly,  expels  a certain  quantity  of  tlie  vitcUino  substance,  in  which 
the  germ  becomes  enveloped,  haring  previously,  on  passing  the  orifice  of 
the  copulative  sac,  become  impregnated  by  contact  with  the  sperma- 
tozoa therein  contained.  As  the  vivified  oimn  advances  onwards  it 
receives  its  outward  envelope,  arrives  in  the  matrix,  and  is  there  re- 
tained until  birth  is  accomi)lishcd  by  the  destruction  of  the  animal. 
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A question  has  often  arisen  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
act  of  copulation  is  effected  in  animals  presenting  this  remarkable 
hermaphrodite  condition  of  the  generative  system — a question  to  which 
Professor  Van  Beneden  has  been  able  to  give  a satisfactory  solution. 
In  a specimen  of  Pliyllohotlirium  luca,  he  had  ocnlar  demonstration  that 
the  individual  was  self-fecundating.  Its  penis  became  unrolled,  and 
passed  immediately  through  the  vulva  into  the  vagina,  into  which  it 
was  deeply  inserted.  Active  peristaltic  movements  of  the  vaginal  tube 
were  very  manifest,  and  spermatozoa  were  seen  abundantly  in  its  in- 
terior, these  being  subsequently  conveyed  by  peristaltic  action  into  the 
copulatory  pouch.  The  penis,  after  some  considerable  time,  is  with- 
drawn, returns  into  its  pouch,  and  all  the  organs  assume  them  previous 
condition. 

(347.)  In  studying  the  progressive  development  of  the  egg  in  the 
Taeniae  and  other  Cestoid  worms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that 
aU  the  ova  contained  in  the  same  segment  are  of  the  same  age,  and  that 
the  age  of  the  segments  increases  progressively,  from  the  head  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  elongated  body,  to  enable  the  observer  to 
select  ova  in  any  stage  of  their  development  in  order  to  submit  them  to 
examination  under  the  microscope. 

(348.)  In  their  general  structure,  the  eggs  of  the  Tasnioid  Entozoa 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  other  classes  of  Invertebrate  animals ; and  the 
segmentation  and  breaking-np  of  the  yelk  proceed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner. 

(349.)  On  arriving  at  maturity,  however,  a series  of  phenomena  of 
the  highest  possible  interest  begin  to  develope  themselves,  which  we 
wiU  proceed  to  describe  with  as  much  conciseness  as  the  subject  wiU 
allow*.  The  worm,  when  it  emerges  from  the  egg,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  a series  of  segments,  consists  simply  of  the  first  segment, 
or  head,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  compound  worm,  variously  armed  with 
hooks,  suckers,  or  bothria,  according  to  the  genus,  to  which  is  appended 
a short  cavidal  extremity,  wherein  but  slight  traces  of  any  internal  organ 
arc  apparent.  In  this  condition  it  has  received  the  name  of  Scolex,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a sort  of  root  from  which  aU  the  rest  of  the  nnimnl 
is  developed,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Planulce  of  the  Acalepha) 
are  segmented  off  from  their  Hydra-hke  parent  (§  304) . In  tliis  condi- 
tion the  “ Scolex  ” exists  for  some  time,  and  in  some  instances,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Tetrarhynchi,  clothes  itself  in  a land  of  sheath  formed  by 
a mucous  exudation  derived  from  the  surface  of  its  body. 

(350.)  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  structure  that 
exists  between  the  armature  of  the  “ head  ” of  the  Cysticercus  (fig.  GO) 
and  that  of  the  Tsenia  (fig.  G7) ; but  the  reader,  from  a comptuison  of 
the  two  figures,  would  scarcely  be  prepared  to  expect  that  the  one  was 

* Vide  “Eccherches  sur  les  vers  Ccstoidcs,”  par  P.  J.  Van  Bcncdcn,  Noiiveaux 
Mem.  de  I’Academic  de  Eruxolles  for  1850. 
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the  Scole.v  of  the  other.  Siebold  had,  indeed,  satisfied  himself  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  horny  circlet  of  Cysticercus  fasciolaris,  found  in  the 
liver  of  the  mouse,  entirely  corresponded  mth  that  of  Tcmia  craumAlit, 
that  inhabits  the  intestines  of  the  cat.  If  young  Tajnia-s  and  Cysticerci 
he  carefully  examiued,  and  compared  with  other  forms,  it  is  satisfactorily 
seen  that  the  Cysticercus  is  merely  the  Scolex  from  which  a Tajnia  may 
be  developed,  and  that  its  vesicular  portion  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
similar  vesicles  of  some  Tetrarhynchi  in  a like  state  of  development.  A 
Taenia,  says  Yan  Beneden,  might  probably  very  well  acquire  its  com- 
plete development,  without  assuming  the  vesicular  form,  as  is  proved 
by  the  Paradoxical  Taenia  ; but,  for  that,  it  would  he  necessary  that  the 
germ  should  be  deposited  in  an  intestinal  tube.  The  same  is  the  ease 
with  the  Tetrarhynchi : here  also  the  body  becomes  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  head  whilst  the  germ  remains  amongst  the 
peritoneal  folds  of  the  fishes  in  which  they  are  foimd,  just  as  the 
Cysticerci  do  whilst  imbedded  in  the  peritoneum  or  amongst  the 
muscles.  The  Scolex,  when  fully  formed,  has  its  oum  individual  de- 
velopment arrested  at  this  point ; but  it  now  begins  to  give  ofi"  buds,  of 
which  the  body  (Strobile)  of  the  Entozoon  is  composed. 

(351.)  The  Scolex,  therefore,  in  this  stage  of  development  is  sra- 
onymous  with  the  “ head,”  or,  as  it 
might  as  well  be  called,  the  “root” 
of  the  worm ; and  as  long  as  this  root, 
head,  or  Scolex  remains  unexpeUed 
from  the  body,  it  will  continue  to  give 
origin  to  fresh  segments  or  joints,  ad 
libitum. 

(352.)  Gradually  the  tail  of  the 
Scolex,  or  the  body  of  thewonn,is  deve- 
loped ; and  as  soon  as  this  has  attained 
a certain  length,  transverse  markings 
begin  to  make  their  appearance,  seg- 
ments are  formed,  separated  from  each 
other  by  slight  indentations,  and  the 
internal  organs  appropriate  to  each 
segment  are  progressively  evolved. 

YTien  the  segments  have  attained  to 
maturity,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  gemma  has  grown  into  an  adult 
worm  (Proylottis  of  ^ an  Beneden), 
the  indentation  separating  each  from 
the  one  preceding  it  increases  in 
depth,  until,  being  reduced  to  a mere 
pedicle,  the  segments  are  successively  thrown  oft  as  so  manj  distinct 
animals.  From  the  above  account,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  last, 


Fig.  70. 


SCOLEX,  STROBILE,  PROGLOTTIS. 
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or  caudal,  segment  is  ahvays  the  oldest,  the  newly-formed  segments 
continually  piishing  the  others  from  before  backwards. 

(353.)  Most  frequently  the  mature  segment  or  Proglottis  is  detached, 
as  stated  above,  and  becomes  an  independent  worm : nevertheless  this 
probably  does  not  invariably  happen,  some  apparently  remaining  per- 
manently connected  together,  and  laying  their  eggs  without  having 
enjoyed  a separate  existence,  as  is  the  case  in  various  forms  of  Asci- 
dians  and  Polyps. 

(354.)  While  the  segments  of  the  Strobile  remain  conjoined,  they 
seem  to  enjoy  a complete  community  of  life  and  of  movement.  Some 
species  especially  may  be  observed  to  become  suddenly  dilated  in  one 
region  and  contracted  in  another — these  alternate  movements,  passing 
along  the  entii’e  length  of  the  animal,  giving  precisely  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  is  witnessed  in  many  Annelidans  when  they  make  violent 
efforts  for  jirogression, — a circumstance  which  will  readily  explain  how 
Tfenias  are  frequently  met  with  having  their  bodies  tied  in  complicated 
knots — a very  puzzling  phenomenon  to  the  older  helminthologists. 

(355.)  The  Proglottis,  on  becoming  detached  from  the  general  com- 
munity, is  provided  with  all  its  organs ; nevertheless  its  development 
becomes  still  fui'ther  advanced : it  even  completely  changes  its  shape ; 
the  angles  of  the  segment  become  effaced,  the  whole  body  rounded,  and 
its  movements,  moreover,  more  extensive  : nay,  as  Y an  Beneden  assures 
iis,  not  only  does  the  Proglottis  continue  to  grow,  hut  sometimes  it 
becomes  as  large  as  the  entire  Strobile — a circumstance  which  fre- 
quently causes  a Cestoid  at  this  age  to  be  mistaken  for  a Trematode 
Entozoon. 

(356.)  Many  thousands  of  eggs  must  be  produced  fr-om  such  multi- 
plied sources  of  reproduction ; and  yet,  how  are  they  preserved  and 
replaced  in  circumstances  favourable  to  their  development?  Portir- 
nately  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  more  than  one  of  these  creatures,  at  the 
same  time,  taking  up  a residence  in  the  same  individual ; and,  in  fact, 
the  species  which  has  specially  been  the  subject  of  our  description  is 
often  called,  par  excellence,  “ the  solitary  worm,”  from  this  cii’cum- 
stance.  Yet  what  becomes  of  the  reproductive  germs  fru’nished  in  such 
abundance  ? Do  they,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Linnccus,  live  in  a humbler 
form  in  stagnant  waters  and  marshes,  imtil  they  arc  casually  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  some  animal,  where,  bciug  supplied  profusely 
with  food  and  placed  in  a higher  temperature,  they  attain  to  an  exu- 
berant development  ? Or  are  the  germs  thus  niunerous  in  proportion 
to  the  little  likelihood  of  even  a few  of  them  finding  admission  to  a 
proper  nidus  ? To  these  questions  we  can  only  reply  by  conjectm-cs ; 
and,  interesting  as  the  subject  is,  few  arc  more  entirely  involved  in 
mysteiy. 

(357.)  'In  some  Taeniae,  as  for  example  in  T.  serrata,  which  is  found 
in  the  intestines  of  dogs,  M.  Dujardin  has  pointed  out  that  tho  ova. 
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instead  of  being,  as  Endolphi  supposed,  more  delicate  and  frail  in  their 
substance  than  the  Entozoa  themselves,  are  defended  by  envelopes  so 
strong  that,  thus  protected,  they  may  be  dispersed  in  prodigious  num- 
bers in  various  situations,  and  escape  destruction  until  conveyed  into  a 
nidus  proper  for  their  development. 

(358.)  To  form  some  idea  of  the  number  of  ova  furnished  by  a single 
Tsenia  of  this  species,  it  must  be  considered  that  it  is  furnished  success- 
ively with  at  least  two  hundred  segments,  which  in  the  aggregate  will 
produce  for  each  Taenia  25,000,000  of  eggs.  The  mature  segments  are 
found  loose  in  the  intestine  of  the  dog,  and  are  able  to  move  about  with 
considerable  quickness,  creeping  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  three  inches 
in  a minute,  by  the  contractions  of  which  they  are  capable.  K one  of 
these  be  placed  in  a flask,  or  under  a moist  glass  bell,  they  will  soon 
begin  to  crawl  about  upon  its  surface,  leaving  a sort  of  milky  track 
wherever  they  pass,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a lens,  innumerable  eggs 
may  be  detected.  Under  these  circumstances  they  will  exist  for  several 
days,  until  they  are  entirely  emptied  of  their  ova  and  reduced  to  half 
their  original  bulk,  when,  their  destiny  being  accomplished,  they  perish. 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  when  expelled  naturally  from  the 
intestines  of  the  animal  in  which  they  live,  they  are  able  to  deposit  their 
ova  in  a similar  manner. 

(359.)  Many  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  development  of  the  in- 
testinal worms  have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  and  promise  to  lead 
to  stiE  more  important  discoveries.  In  1840  M.  Miescher  announced, 
to  a meeting  of  naturalists  at  Bale,  the  discovery  that  several  genera  of 
Entozoa  undergo  most  extraordinary  metamorphoses,  whereby  their 
form  and  character  are  completely  changed.  A Filaria,  met  with  in  a 
fish,  became  changed  into  a flat,  oval,  leaf-like  worm,  in  fact  a Planaria  ; 
from  the  interior  of  the  Planaria  there  subsequently  issued  a Teira- 
rhynchus,  armed  with  four  long  proboscides ; and  lastly,  the  last- 
mentioned  form  probably  gave  birth  to  a Bothr{oce2jhaliis. 

(360.)  Cariying  out  these  observations,  M.  Van  Beneden*  has  not 
only  confirmed  the  doctrine,  but  added  very  materially  to  our  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  by  ascertaining  that  the  TetmrJtynchns  undergoes 
no  fewer  than  four  distinct  phases  of  development. 

(361.)  In  the  first  phasis  of  its  existence,  the  worm  is  more  or  le^ 
vesicular  in  structiu’c,  being  armed  with  four  suckers,  and  a sort  of  pro- 
boscis in  the  centre.  It  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  contractility ; and 
in  different  species  there  are  spots  of  black  pigment,  representing  eyes. 
Ill  this  condition  these  worms  have  received  from  helminthologists  the 
name  of  Scolex  (Scolex  pohjmorplms ; Scolcx  Acalcpharum),  Sars,  Tctra- 
stoma  Playfairii,  Forbes  and  Goodsir,  Dithyridium  LacerUv,  Ac.  These 
arc  more  especially  found  in  the  pyloric  crnca. 

(362.)  The  second  jihasis  is,  perhaps,  the  most  curious.  In  the  in- 

* Ann.  dc8  Sc.  Nat.  3 scr.  x.  p.  15. 
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' teriorof  the  Scolex  there  is  formed  a TetrarhyncJms,  by  a process  of 
■ gemmiparous  reproduction ; and  from  the  surface  of  the  latter  a land 
of  viscid  secretion  exudes,  which  becomes  solid,  and  forms  a sort  of 
sheath  made  np  of  concentric  layers. 

(363.)  In  tin's  state  of  development  there  is  found  a sheath  formed  of 
several  layers,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  a Trematode  worm  {Amphi- 
stoma  rhopaloicles,  Ch.  Le  Blond)  ; and  in  the  interior  of  the  latter  may  he 
perceived  a Tetrarhynchus,  which  moves  about  vivaciously  as  soon  as  its 
prison  is  opened.  This  Tetrarhynchus  has  been  regarded  by  naturalists 
as  a parasite  inhabiting  the  Trematode  worm ; M.  Van  Beneden  believes 
it  to  he  a moveable  gemma  (bourgeon  mobile). 

(364.)  It  is  constantly,  if  not  always,  found  in  cysts  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  peritoneum,  in  a great  number  of  sea-fish — cod,  trigla, 
conger,  &c.  In  the  third  state  of  its  existence,  the  Tetrarhynchus  is 
free,  but  in  aU  respects  resembling  that  which  was  enclosed  in  the  Tre- 
matode worm ; in  a short  time,  however,  transverse  lines  become  deve- 
loped upon  the  posterior  part  of  its  body,  segments  are  formed,  and 
it  becomes  Tcenioid.  In  this  condition  it  has  been  named  Boihrioce- 
phalus,  or  more  recently  Mhynchobothrius.  It  is  found  in  the  intestinal 
canal  of  the  skate,  among  the  first  turns  of  the  spiral  valve. 

(365.)  In  the  fourth  and  last  phase  of  its  growth,  it  presents  a more 
simple  structure,  the  perfect  animal  performing  the  part  of  a tube 
destined  to  disseminate  ova.  In  this  condition  it  is  nothing  more  than 
the  last  segment  of  the  Tmnioid  form  detached,  in  fact  a Proglottis.  In 
this  condition  it  is  found  in  the  intestine  of  the  skate,  in  company  with 
the  Bothriocephali : this  is  the  mature  or  adult  animal,  provided  with 
complete  male  and  female  sexual  organs. 

(366.)  The  adult  Entozoon  (the  Proglottis  loaded  with  eggs)  is  eva- 
cuated together  with  the  feces  of  the  skate,  and  with  its  ova  serves  as 
food  to  fishes  of  small  dimensions.  The  ova  are  developed  either  in 
the  intestines  or  the  intestinal  caeca  of  the  devourer,  and  if  the  fish 
which  contains  them  happens  to  be  swallowed  by  another  fish,  the  de- 
velopment still  proceeds  in  its  alimentary  canal,  or  the  caeca  thereimto 
appended.  VTicn  arrived  at  the  condition  of  a complete  Scolex,  after 
having  perhaps  passed  through  the  stomachs  of  several  fishes  that  have 
successively  devoured  each  other,  it  perforates  the  intestinal  walls  and 
lodges  itself  in  the  peritoneum,  in  which  situation  it  foinus  its  sheath, 
and  produces  in  its  interior  the  “ moveable  gemma,”  from  which  is  pro- 
duced a I'etrarhynchus.  The  fishes  containing  the  latter  form  are  swal- 
lowed in  turn  by  the  voracious  Bays  and  Sharks,  and  their  fiesh  haxdng 
been  dissolved  in  the  stomachs  of  their  devourers,  the  Tetrarhynchus 
becomes  free,  and  continues  its  growth  in  the  intestines  until  the  last 
' forms  {Proglottis)  arc  complete,  which  alone  are  fiUTUshcd  with  a sexual 
apparatus.  Thus,  from  the  production  of  the  egg  to  the  completion  of 
the  mature  animal,  these  parasites  are  continually  passing  into  the  ali- 
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ineutary  canals  of  new  fishes ; and  it  is  only  under  such  circurnstanecs 
that  they  seem  to  attain  their  full  development. 

(307.)  Cystoidea. — Transformation  of  Cystiform  Entozoa  into  Taenhe. 
— The  gradual  transformation  of  Oysticercus  pisiformis  into  the  J'o^nia 
serrata  has  been  established  by  feeding  young  dogs  with  the  cystic 
parasites  still  enclosed  in  the  cysts  in  which  they  are  found  in  the 
omentum  of  rabbits*.  The  first  effect  produced  upon  the  Entozoa 
thus  enclosed  in  their  cysts,  after  they  have  been  swallowed,  is  the  solu- 
tion of  the  cysts  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  dog’s  stomach,  after  which 
the  caudal  vesicle  of  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis  is  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  same  digestive  agent,  leaving  nothing  of  it  remaining 
but  the  whitish  and  rounded  Seolex,  which,  passing  through  the  py- 
lorus, becomes  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  duodenum,  in  which  situation 
it  has  to  await  its  subsequent  growth.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  now 
tailless  cyst- worm,  the  point  at  which  the  caudal  vesicle  was  previously 
attached  is  distinctly  indicated  by  a sort  of  cicatiix.  Subsequently  the 
growth  of  the  Entozoon  commences,  its  transverse  wrinkles  are  mul- 
tiplied, and  in  the  course  of  a few  days  the  body  becomes  divided  into 
segments,  which,  at  first  veiy  short,  elongate  and  soon  present  the 
marginal  generative  pores.  After  a residence  of  twenty-five  days  in 
the  intestines  of  the  dog,  the  Taenia  has  attained  the  length  of  from  10 
to  12  inches,  and  in  tfiree  months  20  or  30  inches  or  more,  at  which 
time  the  posterior  joints  appear  to  be  sexually  matured,  and  the  last 
segments  {Proglottides)  become  detached.  The  ova  enclosed  in  the 
ripe  joints  are  seen  to  be  completely  developed,  and  contain  in  their  in- 
terior the  mobile  embryo  armed  with  its  six  booklets. 

It  must  now  be  an  important  task  for  helminthologists  to  trace  the 
further  develoi)ment  of  the  embryos  produced  from  these  eggs,  in  order 
to  determine  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  Cysticercus  pisiformis. 

(368.)  The  Echinococcus  veterinorum,  long  considered  as  a distinct 
Entozoon,is  in  reality  merely  a hydatid  cyst  filled  ^^nth  the  larva2(<Sco7<’r<’s) 
of  Taenioid  worms  ; it  ocem-s  in  the  liver,  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the 
heart,  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  of  man, — 
in  the  liver,  lungs,  &c.  of  the  ox,  sheep,  goat,  ape,  pig,  &c.  The  walls 
of  the  time  cysts  consist  of  numerous  concentric  layers  or  plates,  re- 
sembling those  of  colloid  cells.  The  liquid  existing  within  them  is 
yellowish  or  reddish,  and  albuminous.  The  larva;  appear  to  the  naked 
eye  as  minute  white  opake  specks,  varying  in  size  fimm  about  to 
y-L"  in  length  ; they  also  vary  greatly  in  form  : Avhen  the  head  is 
retracted,  they  ajipcar  more  imunded  than  when  it  is  protruded.  Tlie 
hooks  surrounding  the  antciior  end  of  the  body  consist  of  a basiil  j)or- 
tion,  an  internal  transverao  blunt  tooth,  and  a curved  terminal  portion 
or  claiv ; thej'  are  about  jiTiro"  ToW”  length.  In  some  of  the 

* Fide  Do  Cystieercoruin  in  Ta'ni.aa  Molninorphosi  pascendo,  experimenta  in  In- 
fitituto  Pliyaiologico  Vnilislaviciisi  adininisiriita.  Auclor  G.  Ijcwald  : Berolini,  18<>— 
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lai-vce  a kind  of  pedicle  exists,  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  cyst.  In  a quite  recent  state  the  larvas  have  been  seen  swimming 
actively  in  the  liquid  of  the  cyst  by  means  of  cilia  upon  the  surface  of 
the  body.  They  appear  usually  to  be  developed  from  the  interior  of  the 
cyst ; hut,  as  Kuhn  long  since  showed,  they  are  sometimes  produced  by 
external  gemmation : the  contents  produce  a slight  protrasion  of  a part 
of  the  wall  of  the  cyst ; the  protruded  portion  enlarges,  afterwards 
becomiug  constricted  at  the  base,  and  at  last  probably  separates  from  the 
parent,  to  become  itself  a parent  in  a similar  manner.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  larvo3  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  parasites  of  the  cyst,  but  must 
be  viewed  as  arising  from  a partial  segmentation  of  the  contents  of  the 
parent.  The  Echinococci  do  not  acquire  them  full  development  into 
Tcmice  unless  they  reach  the  alimentary  canal.  The  cysts  and  their 
contents,  including  the  Echinococci,  undergo  a kind  of  degeneration, 
becoming  partially  converted  into  fatty  or  calcareous  matter,  or  the 
entire  contents  become  amorphous  and  granular,  the  hooks  remaining 
longest  unaltered,  but  finally  disappearing  also*. 

(369.)  Teematoda. — In  the  fluke.  Distoma  {Fasciola,  Linn.)  hepati- 
ciim,  we  have  an  Entozoon  of  more  complex  and  perfect  structure — one 
of  those  forms,  continually  met  with,  which  make  the  transition  from 
one  class  of  animals  to  another  so  insensible  that  the  naturalist  hesi- 
tates with  which  to  associate  it. 

(370.)  The  Distoma  is  commonly  found  in  the  liver  and  biliary  ducts 
of  sheep  and  other  ruminants,  deriving  noiu’ishment  from  the  fluids  in 
which  it  is  immersed.  The  body  of  the  creature,  which  is  not  quite 
an  inch  in  length,  is  flattened,  and  resembles  in  some  degree  a minute 
sole  or  flat-fish.  At  its  anterior  extremity  is  a cii’cnlar  sucker  or  disk  of 
attachment,  hy  which  it  fastens  itself  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  in  which 
it  dwells,  as  well  as  by  means  of  a second  sucker  of  similar  form,  placed 
upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  71) 
the  posterior  sucker  has  been  removed  in  order  more  distinctly  to  exhibit 
the  internal  structure  of  the  animal.  The  name  which  this  Entozoon 
bears  seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  a supposition  that  it  possessed 
two  mouths,  one  in  each  sucker,  whereas  the  anteiior  or  terminal  disk 
(rt)  only  is  perforated,  the  other  being  merely  an  instnimcnt  of  adhe- 
sion. Tlie  alimentary  canal  (6)  takes  its  orfgin  from  the  mouth  as  a 
single  tube,  but  soon  divides  into  two  largo  branches,  from  which  rami- 
fications arise  that  arc  dispersed  through  the  body,  each  terminating  in 
a blind  clavate  extremity.  These  tubes,  from  being  generally  filled 
■with  dark  bilious  matter,  are  readily  traced,  even  without  preparation, 
or  they  may  be  injected  with  mercury  introduced  through  the  mouth. 

* Kuhn,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  1 ser.  xxix.  p.  273  ; Siebold,  Wiegniann’s  Arcliiv,  1845,  and 
Siebold  and  Kolliker’s  Zeitachr.  iv. ; Olugo,  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  2 si-r.  viii.  p.  314;  Owen, 
Hunterian  Lectures,  i.  p.  40  ; Dujardin,  Ilelminthes,  p.  035  ; Huxley,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist. 
2 ser.  liv.  p.  379. 
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(371.)  Tlu’ough.  the  Avails  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body  two 
neiwous  filaments  (c)  are  discoverable,  which,  crossing  over  the  root  of 
the  anterior  sucker  or  acetabulum,  and  gra- 
dually diverging,  may  be  observed  to  run 
in  a serpentine  course  towards  the  caudal 
extremity,  where  they  are  lost : it  would 
even  seem  that  on  either  side  of  the  oeso- 
phagus there  is  a very  shght  ganghon, 
from  which  other  nervous  filaments  arise 
to  supply  the  suckers  and  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body. 

(372.)  The  oi'gans  of  generation  in  the 
fluke  are  very  voluminous,  occupying, 
with  the  ramifications  of  the  alimentary 
tubes,  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
animal : in  the  diagram  they  are  not  re- 
presented on  the  right  side,  in  order  that 
the  distribution  of  the  intestine  may  he 
better  seen  ; and  on  the  left  side  the  ali- 
mentary vessels  are  omitted,  to  allow  the 
general  airangement  of  the  sexual  system 
to  he  more  clearly  intelligible. 

(373.)  These  animals  are  completely 
hermaphrodite,  not  only  possessing  di- 
stinct ovigerous  and  seminiferous  canals, 
which  open  separately  at  the  surface  of 
the  body,  but  even  provided  A\dth  external 
organs  of  impregnation,  so  that  most  probably  the  cooperation  of  two 
individuals  is  requisite  for  mutual  fecundity. 

(374.)  To  commence  with  the  female  generative  system,  we  find  the 
ovaria  (h)  occupying  the  whole  circumference  of  the  hodj-.  lAlicn 
distended  with  ova,  the  ovigerous  organ  is  of  a yellow  colour ; and 
when  attentively  examined  imder  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  he  made 
up  of  delicate  branches  of  A^esicles  united  by  minute  filaments,  so  as  to 
have  a racemose  appearance.  Prom  these  clusters  of  ova  arise  the  ovi- 
gerous canals,  which,  uniting  on  each  side  of  the  body  into  two  principal 
tnmks,  discharge  their  contents  into  the  large  oviducts  (^7).  Tlie  ovi- 
ducts tenninate  in  a capacious  receptacle  (e),  usually  called  the  uterus : 
and  from  this  a slender  and  convoluted  tube  leads  to  the  external  orifice, 
into  which  a hair  {d)  has  been  inserted.  On  each  side  of  the  uterus  we 
find  a large  ramified  organ,  made  up  of  crecal  tubes  (/),  Avhich  opens  into 
the  uterine  caAuty,  and  no  doubt  fimiishes  some  accessory  secretion 
needful  for  the  completion  of  the  ova. 

(375.)  Tlie  male  apparatus  occupies  the  centre  of  the  body.  The 
testes  (/.•),  in  Avhich  the  spermatic  fluid  is  secreted,  consist  of  convoluted 


Anatomy  f Dutoma,  a,  anterior 
sucker  and  oral  orifice ; 6,  alimentary 
canal ; c,  nerTons  system ; d,  external 
opening  of  female  generative  appa- 
ratus ; e,  uterine  receptacle ; acces- 
sory appendage  to  ditto ; g,  oviduct : 
ovary ; t,  common  canal,  receiving 
convolutions  of  testis;  /,  vas  deferens; 
m,  capsule  of  the  penis;  n,intromittent 
organ. 
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vessels  of  small  calibre,  arranged  in  close  circular  folds,  and  so  inex- 
tricably involved,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a clear  idea  of  their  arrange- 
ment ; but  towards  the  middle  of  the  median  line  they  become  more 
parallel,  and  terminate  in  two  larger  trunks  (i)  (one  of  which  has  been 
removed  in  the  figure),  which  are  enclosed  and  hidden  in  the  seminal 
vessels.  These  great  canals,  which  run  side  hy  side  in  a longitudinal 
direction,  become  gradually  much  attenuated  (Z),  and  terminate  in  the 
root  or  capsule  of  the  penis  (?n).  The  external  male  organ  (n)  is  placed 
a little  anterior  to  the  orifice  which  leads  to  the  female  parts : it  is  a 
short  spiral  filament,  distinctly  traversed  by  a canal,  and  perforate  at 
the  extremity,  so  as  indubitably  to  perform  the  office  of  an  instrument 
of  intromission. 

(376.)  Among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  modem  times  is  the 
estabhshment  of  the  long-suspected  fact  that  the  Trematode  Entozoa 
undergo  certain  metamorphoses  during  their  development,  and  those  of 
a most  extraordinary  and  imheard-of  character,  exhibiting  remarkable 
examples  of  the  phenomenon  of  alternate  generation.  It  is  to  the 
Danish  naturahst,  Steenstrap  *,  that  science  is  indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing accoimt  of  his  researches. 

(377.)  Although  the  best-known  species  of  the  numerous  family  of 
the  Trematoda  is  the  jlulce,  or  liver-worm,  of  which  the  anatomical 
details  are  given  above,  similar  forms  are  met  with  in  almost  all  animals 
of  the  four  higher  classes ; and  among  the  lower,  theMoUusca  are  equally 
infested  by  them. 

(378).  It  might  almost  he  said  that  in  these  classes  every  species  is 
infested  by  its  own  fluke ; in  various  animals,  moreover,  several  different 
species  of  these  parasites  have  been  found,  which  inhabit  either  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  indiscriminately,  or  are  exclusively  confined  to  one 
(liver,  kidney,  bladder),  or  to  a definite  part  of  an  organ.  Several  of 
these  Trematoda,  as  will  be  evident  hereafter,  when  young,  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  viscus,  hut  enjoy  the  power  of  free  locomotion  in  water, 
externally  to  the  animal  which,  in  their  future  state  as  Entozoa,  they 
infest.  In  their  free  condition  they  are  provided  with  a locomotive 
apparatus,  usually  a tail  of  moderate  length,  by  the  waving  movement 
of  which  the  creature  propels  itself  through  the  water,  like  a tadpole, 
to  which,  in  its  external  form,  it  is  not  dissimilar,  though  almost  of 
microscopic  dimensions.  In  this  larval  state  the  Trematode  worms 
have  long  been  known  to  naturalists  under  the  generic  name  of  Cer- 
mria ; but  although  it  was  well  established  that  this  form  was  not  a 
permanent  one,  it  was  not  until  the  researches  of  Nitzsch,  Siebold,  and 
Stcenstrup  revealed  the  true  nature  of  the  changes  through  which  they 
pass,  that  we  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  their  remarkable 
historj". 

* Ueber  den  Generationsweclisel  in  dcnNicdcrcn  Tliicrklasscn,  translated  by  the 
late  Mr.  Ilenfrcy,  in  the  publications  of  the  Eay  Society,  1842. 
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(379.)  A Oercaria,  supposed  by  Steenstrup  to  be  the  Cercarla  ech'i. 
nata  of  Siebold  (fig.  72,  i),  is  found  by  thoasands  in  the  water  wherein 
speeimens  of  the  large  fresh- 
water snails,  Planorhis  cor- 
nea and  Limneeus  stagnalia, 
have  been  kept.  The  body 
of  this  species  of  Cercaria  is 
usually  of  a more  or  less 
elongated-oval  form,  which, 
however,  it  is  constantly 
changing,  assuming,  diming 
its  movements,  every  out- 
line, from  the  circular  figure 
which  it  has  in  the  fully 
contracted  state,  to  the  Linear 
form  that  it  presents  when 
its  body  is  fully  extended ; 
it  is  furnished,  moreover, 
with  a triangadar  head,  at 
the  apex  of  which  is  situated 
the  oral  orifice,  suri’oimded 
with  an  apparatus  of  spinous 
teeth ; and  a ventral  sucker 
is  visible,  situated  upon  the  inferior  surface  of  its  body  ; while  inter- 
nally traces  of  viscera  are  discernible  (as  represented  in  the  figure),  the 
natiu’e  of  which  is  not  clearly  made  out. 

(380.)  The  swimming  movement  of  these  Cercariae  is  very  charac- 
teristic : in  performing  it,  the  animal  emwes  its  body  together  into  a ball, 
by  which  the  head  is  brought  near  to  the  caudal  extremity,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  elongated  tail  stiikes  out  right  and  left  into  various 


1.  Cercaria  echiiia/a?  of  Siehold.  2.  Distoma-pnpa. 
or  Cercaria  in  the  pupa  state  after  it  has  east  off  its 
tail  and  enclosed  itself  in  a mucoid  case,  i The 
animal  proceeding  from  the  pupa  a true  Distoma, 
which  has  penetrated  for  a short  distance  into  the 
body  of  the  snail.  4.  A “nurse”  containing  folly- 
developed  Cercariae:  r,  the  stomach.  5.  A " parent - 
nurse"  filled  with  partially-developed  " nurses  i”  r, 
the  stomach.  (After  Steenstruj).) 


sigmoid  fiexures.  In  this  way  they  may  be  seen  swanning  about  the 
water-snails  in  great  numbers.  After  swimming  about  the  snails  for 
some  time,  they  affix  themselves,  by  means  of  their  suckers,  to  the 
slimy  integument  of  those  animals,  and  all  their  movements  upon  it  are 
readily  perceived  with  a good  glass.  On  examining,  with  a sufficient 
magnifying  power,  a iiortion  of  the  skin  of  the  snail  with  several  of  the 
Cercariae  adhering  to  it,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  efforts  of  these 
creatures  are  directed  to  the  inserting  of  themselves  deejicr  into  the 
mucous  integument,  and  to  the  getting  rid  of  the  tail,  which  is  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  them  as  an  organ  of  locomotion ; in  this,  after 
riolent  efforts,  the  Cercaria  at  length  succeeds,  and  the  now  taiUo.ss 
animal  assumes  so  completely  the  appearance  of  a Distoma  or  fluke,  that 
it  eould  not  fail  of  being  recognized  as  belonging  to  that  genus,  in  cose 
it  were  met  witli  in  this  condition  in  the  viscera  of  other  animals.  How- 
ever, it  undergoes  a further  remarkable  transformation  before  it  becomes 
a true  Entozoon  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
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(381.)  In  various  Cercaria),  a copious  mucous  secretion  is  observable 
on  the  surface  of  the  body  even  before  the  loss  of  the  tail,  and  this 
secretion  apparently  increases  duiing  the  efforts  of  the  animal  to  cast  off 
this  appendage.  As  soon  as  the  tail  has  been  got  rid  of,  the  Cercaria 
begins,  by  extending  and  contracting  its  body,  to  turn  itself  round  and 
round  in  the  same  spot.  By  this  sort  of  movement  it  makes  for  itself  a 
circular  cavity  ■within  the  mucus,  which  gradually  hardens,  and  forms  a 
tough,  nearly  transparent  case  around  it.  This  is  the  noted  pi^a-state 
of  the  Cercarim,  observed  first  by  Nitzsch*,  and  afterwards  by  Siebold. 
The  tailless  Cercarim  remain  concealed  under  their  transparent  case, 
which  is  arched  over  them  like  a small,  closely-shut  watch-glass  (fig.  72, 2) . 
In  this  condition  they  remain  some  months  in  a quiescent  and  inactive 
state,  when  they  present  themselves  "with  all  the  characters  of  real 
Flid-es  (fig.  72,  3),  and  may  be  found  under  this  form  lodged  in  the 
liver  or  appropriate  ■viscera  in  the  interior  of  the  snail. 

(382.)  Ha^ving  thus  seen  that  the  Cercaria  becomes  an  actual  Fluke, 
it  next  remains  to  inquire  what  is  the  origin  of  the  Cercaria.  The 
Fluke  deposits  ova,  from  which,  either  within  the  body  of  the  parent, 
or  external  to  it,  oval-shaped  young  proceed,  which  move  about  briskly 
in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  snail  or  in  the  siuroimding 
water,  and  bear  no  resemblance  to  their  parent.  In  what  way  this 
progeny  is  transformed  into  a Fluke,  or  rather,  as  we  now  Imow,  into  a 
Cercaria,  is  as  yet  an  unexplained  mystery ; but  that  this  change  can 
and  does  take  place  only  by  the  intervention  of  several  generations  may 
be  assumed  as  beyond  doubt. 

(383.)  The  free-s^wimming  Cercarise,  afterwards  converted  into  pupae, 
as  above  described,  have  been  proved,  by  the  observations  of  Bojanus,  to 
be  produced  from  little  worms  of  a bright  yeUow  colour  (fig.  72,  4) 
(“  kbnigsgelben  Wurmern  ”),  described  by  him,  and  which  occur  in 
great  numbers  in  the  interior  of  snails,  especially  of  Limnems  stagnalis 
and  Pahulina  vivipara.  It  is  consequently  in  these  yellow  worms, 
which  are  about  2 lines  long,  that  the  Cercarise,  which  are  the  larvae  of 
the  actual  Flukes,  are  developed;  and  since  we  now  know  that  the 
Plukcs  are  perfect  animals,  which  themselves  undergo  no  transforma- 
tion and  are  propagated  by  ova,  we  are  reduced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  progeny  is  indebted  for  its  origin  and  development  to  creatures 
which,  in  external  form,  and  partly  in  internal  organization,  differ  fi’om 
the  animals  into  which  that  progeny  is  afterwards  developed  ; in  other 
words,  it  may  be  said  that  wo  here  meet  with  a generation  of  nurses,  and 
that  the  yellow  cylindrical  worms  of  Bojanus,  which  inhabit  the  snail, 
are  the  nurses  of  the  Cercariae  and  Distomataf. 

* Beitrag  zur  Infusorienkunde,  oder  Naturbeschroibung  dor  Zercarien  iind  Bacil- 
larien.  Halle,  1817. 

t That  the  Cercaria  are  actually  developed  in  the  above-mentioned  yellow  worms, 
any  one  may  be  easily  convinced  who  will  take  a dozen  large  specimens  of  Limnaux 
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(384.)  The  “ nurses  ” usually  present  the  appearance  of  the  figure 
given  above  (fig.  72,  4).  The  body  is  cylindrical,  and  is  furnished  in 
most  instances  with  a spherical  contracted  head,  which  includes  an  oral 
cavity  with  very  muscular  walls  and  a small  circular  mouth.  At  some 
distance  posterior  to  the  middle  of  the  body  are  situated  the  two  cha- 
racteristic oblique  processes,  which,  as  well  as  the  part  of  the  trunk 
posterior  to  them,  are  simply  local  dilatations  of  the  cavity  of  the  body. 
Of  internal  organs,  there  is  only  to  be  seen  an  undivided  sacculated 
stomach  (v),  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 

The  whole  remainder  of  the  very  large  body  is  filled  with  the  brood 
of  Oercarioe.  In  the  instance  figured  above  (fig.  72,  4),  aU  the  embryos 
have  simultaneously  reached  their  full  development,  which  is  but  seldom 
the  case,  since,  in  the  same  individual,  Oercarice  are  found  in  all  stages 
of  development. 

(385.)  Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Oercarice  quit 
their  “ nurses,”  since  it  has  been  observed,  under  the  microscope,  that 
there  are  two  places  where  they  come  away,  viz.  from  each  side  of  the 
body,  at  a depression  under  the  coUar,  and  from  the  abdominal  surface, 
between  the  two  oblique  processes ; but  they  escape  from  the  latter 
situation  only  when  the  animal  has  been  slightly  compressed  between 
the  glasses  ; and  from  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  when  no  pressure  at 
aU  has  been  employed. 

(386.)  It  next  remains  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  “nurses”  them- 
selves. Siebold  (who  did  not  regard  these  as  independent  animals,  but 
only  as  living  organs  of  generation,  “germ-sacs”)  expresses  his  surprise 
at  seeing  them  developed  from  germs  which  are  always  contained  in 
other  creatures  having  the  same  outward  appearance  as  themselves ; 
and  Steenstrup  saw,  with  like  astonishment,  that  it  constantly  occurred, 
in  some  of  the  snails  taken  from  the  same  places  as  the  others,  that 
they  harboured  only  Entozoa  which  had  the  outward  form  of  the 
“ nurses,”  but  which,  instead  of  Cercarias,  contained  a progeny  consist- 
ing of  actual  “ nurses”  in  all  stages  of  development.  Tliis  was  the  case 
only  in  some,  and  those  rather  young  snails,  whilst  all  the  others  were 
inhabited  by  “nurses”  whose  progeny  were  true  Oercarice;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  doubted  that  it  is  nonnal  for  the  “ nurses”  to  originate  in 
creatures  of  similar  appearance  to  themselves,  and  which  are  thus  the 
“ nurses”  of  “ nurses.”  These  “parent-nurses,”  however  (fig.  72, 5), 
notvathstanding  their  great  resemblance,  were  not  difficult  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  common  ones ; the  stomach,  for  instance,  in  the  frill- 

staqnalis  from  small  stagnant  pools  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  sun ; the  worms 
wiil  be  very  readily  found.  They  are  situate<l  not  so  mueh  in  the  viseera  themselves 
(the  liver  and  reproductive  organs)  as  in  the  membranes  covering  them,  and  their 
long  bodies  will  be  found  half-floating  as  it  were  in  the  fluid  which  occupies  tlie 
space  between  tlio  organs,  and  wliich  appears  to  be  pure  water  entering  tlirough  the 
water-canals. 
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grown  “ parent-nurses  ” is  longer  and  wider  than  in  any  even  of  the 
youngest  “ nurses.”  (Compare  fig.  72, 4,  with  fig.  72,  5.) 

(387.)  We  have  thus  followed  the  Bistoma  to  its  third  stage  of 
ascent,  and,  as  no  more  stages  in  the  generations  of  these  animals  have 
been  detected,  are  not  in  a condition  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Bistoma 
further  back.  Steenstrup,  however,  en- 
tertains the  not  unfoimded  supposition 
that  the  “parent-nurses”  are  not  pro- 
duced from  other  similar  creatures,  hut 
that  they  proceed  originally  from  ova 
derived  from  the  fnll-grown  Fluke, — a 
supposition  which  derives  additional 
importance  from  observations  made 
upon  the  development  of  other  Entozoa 
belonging  to  the  Trematode  group. 

(388.)  In  Monostomum  mutabile*,  for 
example,  which  inhabits  several  of  the 
cranial  cavities  lined  with  mucous 
membrane  in  certain  water-birds,  the 
young  embryo  is  frequently  hatched 
before  or  just  as  the  ovum  is  expelled. 

The  newly-hatched  young  (fig.  73, 1) 
arc  elongate-oval,  and  furnished  at 
their  anterior  extremity  with  some 
short  lobes,  which  the  animal  is  able  to 
protrude  and  retract ; and  its  whole 
surface  is  covered  with  vibratile  ciHa,  by 
the  aid  of  which  it  moves  readily  in  the 
water.  In  the  anterior  part  of  the 
body  arc  two  quadrangular  spots,  which  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
anything  hut  eyes.  The  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  trunk  are  occupied 
by  a slightly  transparent  whitish  body  (g),  which  it  might  be  supposed 
was  one  of  the  viscera,  as  Siebold  thought  it  to  be,  if  it  were  not  that 
after  a time,  and  some  rather  vigorous  motions,  it  becomes  detached, 
ruptures  the  body  of  its  parent,  and  presents  itself  as  an  animal  of 
entirely  dificrcnt  appearance  from  that  in  which  it  lay  concealed  and 
was  developed  (fig.  73,  2, 3). 

(389.)  Now,  since  this  enclosed  animalcule  is  constantly  present  in 
the  ciliated  young  Monostomum,  and  as  there  is  always  but  one  animal- 
cule in  each  individual,  and  always  in  the  same  situation,  there  must 
necessarily  be  some  organic  connexion  between  the  two,  and  one  en- 
tirely different  from  that  which  it  has  been  supposed  coidd  be  explained 
by  styling  the  one  a necessary  parasite  of  the  other.  If  one  animal  is, 
organically  speaking,  necessarily  connected  with  another,  so  that  each 
can  be  developed  only  in  or  around  the  other,  they  must  belong  to  one 

* Vide  Wiegniann’s  Archiv  fiir  Nuturgcscliiclito,  1830. 
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Fig.  73. 


1.  First  stage  in  the  development  of 
l^onostomum  mutabile,  after  it  has  quit- 
ted the  egg  and  is  swimming  about  at 
liberty:  g,  internal  embryo  of  “parent- 
nurse."  2, 3.  The  same,  after  its  meta- 
morphosis from  an  active  form  into  an 
inactive  sluggish  creature,  which  is  not 
itself  a mother,  but  which  nourishes 
within  it  a progeny  fi-om  which,  in  the 
third  generation,  a parent  animal  pro- 
ceeds. (After  Siebold.) 
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Fig.  74. 


and  the  same  imity,  or  constitute  such  a 
unity ; and  this  is  doubtless  the  ease  wdth 
the  animals  we  are  now  considering. 

(390.)  The  Acanthocepuala*,  called 
Hkewise  Echinoehtnchi,  constitute  a 
distinct  group  of  Helminthozoa,  distin- 
guished by  the  remarkable  armature  of 
their  oral  apparatus,  as  well  as  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  internal  organiza- 
tion. 

(391.)  The  EchinorliyncM  inhabit  the 
intestinal  canal  of  various  animals,  to  the 
walls  of  which  they  fasten  themselves  by 
a singular  contrivance.  In  the  Ecliino- 
rhy^ichiis  gigas,  which  is  found  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  hog,  the  head  (a,  fig.  74, 
1,  2,  3)  is  represented  by  a retractile  pro- 
boscis, armed  externally  with  four  circlets 
of  shai’p  recurved  hooks,  which,  when 
plunged  into  the  coats  of  the  intestine, 
serve  as  secure  anchors  whereby  the  crea- 
ture retains  itself  in  a position  favourable 
to  the  absorption  of  food.  In  fig.  74, 1,  2, 
this  aculeated  proboscis  is  represented 
of  its  natural  size,  relative  to  the  body  of 
the  Entozoon,  as  it  appears  when  fully 
protruded;  hut  when  not  in  use,  the 
spinous  part  is  retracted,  and  concealed 
by  the  mechanism  of  which  an  enlarged 
view  is  given  at  fig.  74,  3.  "When  extend- 
ed, the  position  of  the  organ  is  indicated 
by  the  dotted  fines ; but  in  the  drawing 
the  whole  organ  is  represented  as  drawn 
inwards  and  lodged  in  a depression  formed 
by  the  inversion  of  the  integument,  so  as 
completely  to  hide  it  within  the  body. 
This  inversion  is  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  two  musciilar  bands,  d,  e,  which 
arise  from  the  inner  walls  of  the  body, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  pro- 


Anatoniy  of  Echinorhynchus  giyaf,  fomnlc  (naor  Cloqnel).  1.  o,  proboscis ; 6,  c,  ovarian  appa- 
ratus; dd,  Icranisci;  ce,  retractor  imiaclcs  of  the  proboscis;  ff,  alimenlarj-  tubes;  eitcmal 
opening  of  the  female  generative  system.  ‘J.  Anatom}-  of  male  Echinorhynchns : it,  proboscis  ; 
d,  lemnisci ; g,  g,  tesU'S ; A,  vasa  deferentia,  uniting  together  at  i ; A-.  vesicnia!  seminales ; / i,  re- 
tractor, and  n n,  protruding  muscles  of  the  penis;  »i,  their  point  of  insertion  into  o,  the  ]>eniB; 
p,  generative  aperture.  3.  Mechanism  of  the  proboscis : n,  its  ext.remity  covered  with  curviHl 
spines ; A,  c,  its  protractile  sheath  ; d,  e,  retractor  muscles ; g,  lemniscus ; g,  ovary. 


* Cloquet,  Anntoniio  dcs  Vers  intestinnux.  Paris,  1824. 
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boscis  aroimd  the  oesophagus*;  two  other  muscles,  h h,  antagonistic  to 
the  former,  arise  near  the  spines  themselves ; and  these,  aided  by  the 
contractions  of  the  walls  of  the  body,  are  the  agents  by  which  the  pro- 
trasion  of  the  head  is  effected.  Although  the  teeth  or  spines  which 
render  this  organ  so  formidable  are  merely  epidermic  appendages,  they 
are  raised  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  creature  ; and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that,  minute  as  they  are,  they  have  muscular  fibres  connected 
with  them,  serving  for  their  independent  motions.  These  spines,  more- 
over, are  not  always  confined  to  the  head,  but  in  many  acanthocephalic 
worms  are  foimd  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  wherever  their  office  as 
instnuuents  of  attachment  is  by  circumstances  rendered  needful. 

(392.)  The  digestive  system  of  the  Echinorhynchus  is  extremely 
simple.  The  mouth  is  a minute  pore,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  pro- 
boscis, which  communicates  with  two  slender  canals,  //,  at  first  of  great 
tenuity,  but  near  the  middle  of  the  body  assuming  something  of  a saccu- 
lated appearance.  Towards  the  tail  these  vessels  gradually  diminish  in 
size,  until  they  are  no  longer  distinguishable ; but  they  have  not  been 
seen  to  give  off  any  branches,  or  to  communicate  with  each  other. 

(393.)  Hear  the  origin  of  these  nutrient  tubes  are  two  large  ca3ca, 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  called  leninisd  (fig.  74, 1 & 2,  cZ  cZ),  which  are 
probably  connected  with  the  digestive  function. 

(394.)  The  female  Echinorhynchus,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  Dioe- 
cious Entozoa,  is  considerably  larger  than  the  male,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
figure.  In  the  former  (fig.  74,  1),  the  ovary,  c,  is  a capacious  organ, 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  body,  and  extending  along  its  entire  length. 
When  minutely  examined,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  two  compartments, 
or  (hstinct  sacs,  one  occupying  the  dorsal,  the  other  the  ventral  aspect — 
the  two  tubes  being  separated  by  a septum.  The  dorsal  ovary  com- 
mences near  the  tail,  at  g,  by  a cul-de-sac,  and,  enlarging  as  it  rims 
forwards,  terminates  near  the  point,  c,  by  uniting  with  the  ventral  por- 
tion. The  anterior  part  of  the  canal,  h,  is  common  to  both  divisions  of 
the  ovary ; and  from  this  the  ventral  tube  rims  backivards  to  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  body,  where  it  terminates  in  a narrow  duct,  which 
opens  externally  at  h.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned opening  is  the  only  excretory  passage  from  the  ovarium, — the 
connexion  apparent  in  the  figure,  between  the  eommon  sac,  h,  and  the 
root  of  the  proboscis,  being  merely  of  a Hgamentous  character. 

(395.)  In  the  female  of  some  of  the  Acanthocephah,  according  to 
Sieboldf,  there  arc  neither  proper  ovaries  nor  a iitenis,  but  in  their 
place  arc  found  numerous  oval  or  round  flattened  bodies  of  considerable 
size,  which  float  freely  in  the  anterior  of  the  cavity  of  the  body ; they 
have  regularly-defined  borders,  and  are  composed  of  a vcsicidar,  gra- 
nular substance ; in  these  the  eggs  seem  to  be  formed,  so  that  they  may 

* These  muscles  arc  seen  of  their  natural  size  in  fig.  74,  1 , at  c c. 

t Siebold  and  Stannius,  Comp.  Anat.  p.  124. 
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bo  regarded  as  so  many  loose  ovaries.  "^Tien  the  eggs  have  reached  a 
certain  size,  they  fall  from  the  ovaries  into  the  carity  of  the  body,  -where 
they  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  become  enclosed  in  additional 
envelopes.  When  mature,  the  ova  escape  through  a muscular  canal, 
which  terminates  immediately  at  the  -vulva,  the  latter  being  a simple 
aperture,  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  worm.  The  muscular 
canal,  thi’ough  which  the  eggs  escape,  is  of  a campanulate  or  infundi- 
buliform  shape,  opening  internally  by  an  aperture  whose  borders  float 
freely  in  the  ca-vity ; of  the  body  and  thus  the  whole  apparatus  might  be 
compared  to  a Pallopian  tube. 

(396.)  The  generative  system  of  the  male  Echinorhynchus  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  74,  2.  The  organs  which  secrete  the  fecundating  fluid 
are  two  cylindrical  vesicles  (/,  g),  attached  at  one  extremity  by  minute 
filaments  to  the  walls  of  the  body ; from  each  of  these  arises  a duct  Qi), 
and  the  two,  uniting  at  i,  fonn  a common  excretory  canal.  This  canal 
speedily  dilates  into  a number  of  sacculated  receptacles,  in  which  the 
secretion  of  the  testes  acciunulates ; and  from  them  a duct  leads  to  the 
root  of  the  penis  (m).  The  penis  or  organ  of  copulation,  when  extended, 
protrudes  through  the  aperture  (yj)  placed  at  the  anal  extremity  of  the 
body;  but  when  retracted,  it  is  folded  up  and  lodged  in  a conical 
sheath  (o).  The  protrusion  and  retraction  of  this  part  of  the  male  appa- 
ratus is  etfected  by  a very  simple  mechanism  : two  muscles  (I  7),  arising 
from  the  inner  walls  of  the  body,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the 
sheath  (??i),  and  serve  to  di’aw  it  inwards  ; and  two  others  {n  n),  in- 
serted at  the  same  point,  but  arising  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
animal,  by  their  contraction  force  outwards  the  copulatory  oi^an — an 
arrangement  precisely  corresponding  with  that  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  proboscis  are  pro-vided  for. 

(397.)  The  TuEBELiAKiiE,  constituting  another  important  group  of 
the  Helminthozoa,  ai’e  mainly  characterized  by  ha-ring  the  exterior  of 
their  bodies  densely  covered  with  ribratile  cilia,  by  the  agency  of  which 
they  s-wim  freely  about.  They  ai'e  not  parasitical  in  their  habits,  and 
are  met  Avith  under  various  forms,  both  in  the  sea  and  in  fresh  water. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  families,  the  Pl.axauuk  and  the  Xemer- 
tijUV  Worms. 

(398.)  The  PuAXARiiE,  although  they  do  not  inhabit  the  interior  of 
other  animals,  are  nearly  allied  in  cveiy  part  of  their  orgiinization  with 
the  Flukes  {Distoma) ; so  that  their  history  cunnot  be  more  appropriately 
given  than  in  this  place.  The  PlanarisD  arc  common  in  ponds  and  other 
stagnant  waters  ; they  are  generally  found  creeping  upon  the  stems  of 
plants,  or  amongst  the  healthy  confciTar  which  abound  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  wage  perpetual  war  with  a variety  of  animals  inhabiting  tho 
same  localities.  The  body  of  one  of  these  minute  creatures  appears  to 
be  entirely  gelatinous,  without  any  trace  of  muscular  fibre  * ; yet  its 
* Duges,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Naf  . 1828. 
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motions  aro  exceedingly  active,  and  it  glides  along  the  plane  iipon 
which  it  moves  with  a rapid  and  equable  pace — of  which  the  observer 
would  scarcely  expect  so  simple  a being  to  he  capable, — or,  by  means  of 
two  terminal  suckers,  progresses  in  the  manner  of  a leech. 

(399.)  Many  of  the  larger  marine  species  are  able  to  swim  freely  in 
the  sea  by  the  aid  of  violent  flappings  of  the  broad  margins  of  their 
bodies,  whereby  they  beat  the  water  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  broad 
fins  of  a skate — movements  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  except 
by  admitting  the  existence  of  a subcutaneous  plane  of  muscular  fibres, 
such  as  is  described  by  M.  de  Quatrefages  as  being  recognizable  in  some 
species. 

(400.)  Although  the  existence  of  a nervous  system  in  the  Planariaj 
has  been  doubted  by  some  observers,  the  researches  of  M.  de  Quatrefages 
assure  us  of  its  presence  in  many  species.  It  consists  of  two  ganglions, 
more  or  less  intimately  united,  which  are  situated  in  the  mesial  fine 
near  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  This  double  ganghon,  which  may 
be  called  the  brain,  and  which  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
lodged  in  a special  lacuna  or  cavity,  recognizable  from  its  transparent 
outline,  and  is  seen  to  give  off  nervous  filaments  in  various  directions  to 
different  parts  of  the  body. 

(401.)  M.  Blanchard*,  in  dissecting  a large  individual  belonging  to 
this  group,  not  only  found  the  two  cerebroid  nervous  centres,  abo-ve 
alluded  to,  closely  approximated,  but  observed  that  they  gave  origin  to 
two  long  cords,  which  exhibited  at  regular  intervals  a series  of  minute 
gangha,  thus  clearly  approximating  to  the  type  of  structure  that  charac- 
terizes the  lower  forms  of  the  annulose  worms. 

(402.)  Many  species  of  Planaiise  possess  two  red  specks  upon  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body,  which,  as  in  other  cases,  have  been  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced  to  be  eyes,  although  their  claim  to  such  an  appella- 
tion is  not  only  unsubstantiated  by  any  proofs  derivable  from  theu 
struchue,  but  completely  negatived  by  experiments,  which  go  to  prove 
that,  in  the  pursuit  of  prey,  no  power  of  detecting  the  proximity  of  their 
food,  by  the  exercise  of  sight,  is  possessed  by  any  of  them. 

(403.)  The  phenomena  which  have  been  observed,  connected  with  the 
multipHcation  of  the  Planaria;  by  division,  arc  analogous  to  those  which 
we  have  -witnessed  in  other  acrite  animals ; for  it  has  been  proved  that, 
if  an  individual  be  cut  to  pieces,  every  portion  continues  to  live  and  feel, 
from  whatever  part  of  the  body  it  may  bo  taken ; and,  what  is  not  a 
httle  remarkable,  each  piece,  oven  if  it  bo  the  end  of  the  tail,  as  soon 
as  the  first  moment  of  pain  and  mutation  has  passed,  begins  to  move  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  entire  animal  was  advancing,  as 
if  the  body  was  actuated  throughout  by  the  same  impulse  ; and,  more- 
over, every  division,  even  if  it  is  not  more  than  the  eighth  or  tenth  pai’t 
of  the  creature,  wdU  become  complete  and  perfect  in  all  its  organs. 

* Sur  rOrganisation  dcs  Vers,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1847. 
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(404.)  The  mouth,  in  a few  species  of  Planarisc,  is  placed  at  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body,  but  generally  it  is  found  to  occupy  the 
middle  part  of  the  ventral  surface.  Its  structure  is  quite  peculiar,  and 
admii’ahly  adapted  to  the  exigences  of  the  creature : it  consists  of  a 
wide,  trumpet-shaped  proboscis  (fig.  75,  3 & 4),  which  can  be  protruded 
at  pleasure,  and  applied  to  the  surface  of  such  larvaj  or  red-blooded 
worms  as  may  come  within  reach,  so  as  to  suck  from  them  the  juices 
which  they  contain ; or  if  the  prey  be  smaU,  such  as  animalcules  and 
minute  Crustacea,  they 
are  seized  by  it  and  con- 
veyed  into  the  digestive 
canals.  The  internal 
organs  appropriated  to 
nutrition  resemble  in  all 
essential  points  those  of 
the  Distoma;  they  consist 
of  a multitude  of  blind 
tubes,  ramifying  in  the 
parenchyma  of  the  body, 
which,  when  distended 
with  coloured  substances, 
are  sufficiently  distinct. 

The  principal  trunk  (fig. 

75,  l),  which  communi- 
cates with  the  probosci- 
diform  mouth,  soon  di- 
vides into  three  primary 
branches,  one  of  which 
runs  along  the  median 
line  towards  the  anterior 
extremity,  whilst  the 
other  two  are  directed 
backwards  towards  the 
tail.  From  these  central 
canals  secondary  ones  are 
given  off,  Avhich  permeate  all  parts  of  the  creature.  There  is  no  anal 
aperture ; so  that,  of  coui’sc,  the  residue  of  digestion  is  expelled  through 
the  mouth  ; but  the  natiu’c  of  the  process  by  which  defecation  is  thus 
effected  is  curious  : the  Planaria,  slightly  bending  itself,  is  seen  to  pump 
up  through  its  proboscis  a qiiantity  of  Avatcr,  with  wliich  all  the  branches 
of  the  alimentary  ramifications  are  fiUed  ; the  creature  then  contracts, 
and,  forcibly  ejecting  the  contained  fluid,  expels  ^vith  it  aU  effete  or 
useless  matter. 

(405.)  In  the  larger  maidne  species,  !M.  de  Quatrefages*  recognizes 


structure  of  Plwiaria  (after  Dugbs).  1.  Ramifications  of 
alimentary  canal.  2.  Vascular  sj-stem.  3.  Proboscis  un- 
folded. 4.  Represents  a Planaria  devouring  a Jfais,  showing 
the  action  of  the  proboscis.  5.  Generative  system ; a,  male 
apparatus ; b,  female  ditto.  6.  Two  Planarise  in  the  act  of 
copulation. 


* Ann.  dc8  So.  Nat.  184.5. 
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the  existence  of  an  internal  genei’al  or  visceral  cavity,  which  he  invari- 
ably found  filled  with  a transparent  fluid  kept  in  continual  agitation  by 
the  various  movements  of  the  animal.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  this  fluid 
are  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  movements  hither  and  thither  of  nu- 
merous round  diaphanous  corpuscles  which  enter  as  morphotic  elements 
into  its  composition  and  render  indisputable  its  identity  of  character 
with  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of  the  more  highly  organized  worms,  in  which 
the  internal  viscera  are  freely  suspended,  their  parietes  being  merely 
kept  in  situ  by  delicate  membranous  frena. 

(406.)  Besides  the  arborescent  tubes  in  which  digestion  is  accom- 
plished, a Budimentary  vascular  system  is  distinctly  visible,  whereby 
the  nutritive  juices  are  dispersed  through  the  system.  This  consists  of 
a delicate  network  of  vessels,  arising  from  three  large  trimks,  one  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  the  other  two  running  along  the 
sides  of  the  animal  (flg.  75,  2). 

(407.)  The  Planarise  are  perfectly  androgynous,  as  each  individual 
possesses  a distinct  male  and  female  generative  system ; but  they  are 
not,  apparently,  self-impregnating,  seeing  that  the  cooperation  of  two 
individuals  has  been  foimd  needful  for  the  mutual  fertilization  of  their 
ova.  In  every  one  of  these  animals  two  distinct  apertures  exist  upon 
the  ventral  surface,  at  a little  distance  behind  the  root  of  the  proboscis, 
the  anterior  of  which  gives  issue  to  the  male  organ,  while  the  posterior 
leads  to  the  ovigerous  or  female  parts. 

(408.)  In  Planaria  tretnellaris,  the  penis,  which  during  copulation  is 
protruded  from  the  anterior  orifice  (fig.  75,  6),  is  a white  contractile 
body,  enclosed,  when  in  a retracted  state,  in  a small  oval  pouch ; it  is 
perforated  with  a minute  canal,  and  receives  near  its  root  two  flexuous 
tubes,  which  gradually  decrease  in  size  as  they  diverge  from  each  other, 
until  they  can  no  longer  be  traced.  These  are  the  seminiferous  vessels 
(fig.  75,  5,  a).  The  posterior  genital  orifice,  which  leads  to  the  female 
organs,  communicates  with  a small  pouch,  or  uterus,  as  it  might  be 
termed  (fig.  75,  5,  6) ; into  this  open  two  lateral  oviducts,  which  rnm  on 
each  side  of  the  male  apparatus  and  of  the  proboscis ; those  are  very 
transparent,  and  only  recogmzable  imder  certain  circumstances  by  the 
ova  which  they  contain.  In  Planaria  lactea  the  oviduct  opens  into  the 
uterine  cavity  by  a single  tube,  which,  passing  backwards,  divides  into 
two  equal  branches ; and  both  of  these,  again  subdividing,  ramify  ex- 
tensively among  the  emea  derived  from  the  stomach.  We  likewise  find 
in  this  species  two  accessory  vesicles,  which  pour  their  secretions  into 
the  terminal  sac. 

(409.)  The  NnsrERXEAN  Helmixthozoa  arc  marine  animals,  frequently 
found  hu-king  beneath  stones,  or  in  clefts  of  rock,  on  shores  left  by 
the  retreating  tide.  In  their  external  appearance  they  have  some  re- 
semblance to  Tajnim,  and,  like  them,  arc  occasionally  met  with  of  pro- 
digious length.  In  their  anatomical  stnictiu’c,  however,  they  differ 
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■vvidcly  from  tlio  Tape-worms,  as  will  be  immediately  evident  from  the 
following  details. 

(410.)  The  body  is  covered  ^dth  a sort  of  semifluid  varnish,  the  whole 
surface  of  which  is  densely  clothed  -with  extremely  delicate  and  closely 
set  vibratne  ciHa,  so  minute  as  to  be  perceived  mth  difficulty,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  head,  where,  at  certain  points,  they  present  more  con- 
spicuous dimensions  (fig.  76,  6 h). 

(411.)  The  alimentary  apparatus  presents  a remarkable  uniformity 
of  arrangement,  and,  for  the  pur-pose  of  description,  may  be  divided  into 
the  mouth,  the  proboscis,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  intestine.  There  do 
not  appear  to  be  either  salivary  or  hepatic  glands ; neither  is  the  in- 


Anterior  portion  of  Borlasia  camillea. 
a,  buccal  orifice ; b ft,  cephalic  fossa,  pro- 
vided with  vibratile  cilia ; c c,  lobes  of  the 
brain,  brought  into  conmumication  with 
each  other  by  means  of  a broad  sub-oeso- 
phageal commissure,  and  apparently  com- 
posed of  several  ganglia  conjoined;  d d,  lon- 
gitudinal nervous  trunks,  whence  branches 
are  derived  which  supply  the  muscles  and 
internal  viscera ; e e e e,  cephalic  nerves ; 
y*  /*,  groups  of  eye-like  specks;  ,9,7,  cephalic 
loop  of  the  vascular  system ; 1 1,  medio- 
doraal  vessel,  which,  on  entering  the  ce- 
l)halic  cavity,  bifurcates  to  form  the  trunks, 
k ky  that  encircle  the  brain,  and  afterwards, 
at  h hy  become  continuous  with  the  lateral 
vessels,!  i;  m m «im, horizontal  diaphragm, 
forming  a sheath,  in  which  is  lodged  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  proboscis,  0 0;  n 
the  ovaria  (testes  in  the  male),  furnislied 
\vith  cfeca  that  float  freely  in  the  lateral 
chambers  of  the  body.  The  space  com- 
prised between  the  septa,  to  which  the  ge- 
nerative organs  are  attached,  forms  the 
central  longitudinal  cavity  wherein  is 
lodged  the  digestive  apparatus. 


tostinal  canal  pro\4dcd  -with  an  anal  outlet.  The  mouth  is  a minute 
orifice,  situate  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body  (fig.  76,  u),  and 
generally  surrounded  with  eitia  of  large  dimensions,  from  which  a mus- 
cular canal  is  prolonged  for  some  distance  backwards,  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  which  may  be  seen,  folded  up  in  the  interior  of  the  bodj , 
a powerful  jjroboscis,  which  is  protrusible  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and, 


Fig.  76. 
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Fig.  77. 


like  that  of  the  Planaria  described  above,  is  a most  efficient  instrument 
for  seizing  prey.  Immediately  behind  the  proboscis  is  situated  a veiy 
remarkable  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  an  extremely  muscular  oesophagus, 
wherein  is  lodged  a weapon  of  most  extraordinary  character,  consisting 
of  a solid  transparent  spiculum,  lodged  in  a cavity,  formed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  oesophageal  parietes,  wherein  is  contained  a glandular  mass, 
by  which  the  calcareous  spiculum  is  apparently  secreted  (fig.  77,  g). 
Other  glandular  structures  (Ji  Ti),  probably  destined  for  the  elimination 
of  some  venomous  secretion,  are  in  commimication  with  the  styliferous 
cavity ; so  that  the  dagger-like  spiculiim,  being  constantly  bathed  with 
the  secretion  thus  furnished,  becomes  an  instrument  of  a very  deadly 
character.  The  dagger-like  weapon,  together 
with  its  immediate  appendages,  is  capable  of 
being  protnided  by  the  aid  of  muscular  hands 
in  connexion  with  the  styliferous  cavity,  which 
at  the  same  time,  by  compressing  the  glands, 
readily  cause  the  emission  of  their  secretion. 

On  each  side  of  the  formidable  apparatus  above 
described,  there  are,  moreover,  two  other  cavi- 
ties, apparently  of  an  auxiliary  character  (fig. 

77,  i i),  in  which  a secretion  of  supernumerary 
spicula  is  perpetually  in  progress,  apparently 
destined  to  replace  the  original  one  if  lost  or 
broken. 

(412.)  The  intestine  (fig.  77,  b),  properly  so 
called,  succeeds  immediately  to  this  strangely 
organized  oesophagus,  and  is  continued  back- 
wards, floating  in  the  central  compartment  of 
the  body,  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached  by 
membranous  bridles  for  about  three-fourths  of 
the  length  of  the  worm,  at  which  point  its 
calibre  rapidly  diminishes  and  its  cavity  soon 
becomes  obliterated,  so  that  it  terminates 
under  the  aspect  of  a simple  cord. 

(413.)  The  Nemertean  Helminthozoa  are 
possessed  of  a very  complete  circidatory  system 
of  vessels  enclosed  in  proper  Avails.  These 
consist  of  three  principal  trunks,  tAvo  of  Avhich 
run  along  the  sides  of  the  ventral  aspect  of  the 
body  (fig.  70,  i i),  Avhilc  the  third  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  dor-sal  surface  (fig.  7Q,ll):  these 
three  vessels  become  considerably  increased  in  size  as  they  approach  the 
posterior  extremity  of  the  Avorm,  and  ultimately  arc  conjoined. 

(414.)  The  median  vascidar  trunk,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
comse,  is  .situate  immediately  beneath  the  subcutaneous  muscidar  layers  ; 


Styliferous  apparatus  of  Folia 
viandilla:  a,  ]iortion  of  pro- 
boscis; 6,  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine ; c,  first  oesophageal  dilata- 
tion; d,  second  oesopliiigenl  di- 
latation ; e e,  oesophageal  canal, 
presenting  sundry  dilatations 
and  contractions ; y,  cavity  in 
which  is  lodged  the  spiculum,// ; 
h h,  poison  ?-glands  in  connexion 
with  the  spiculum,  //;  i i,  cavities 
enclosing  incompletely  formed 
spicula. 
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but  when  it  arrives  at  the  sheath  of  the  proboscis  it  becomes  enclosed 
in  a special  canal,  and  thus  penetrates  into  the  cephalic  region,  -where 
it  bifui-cates  to  form  the  two  lateral  trunks,  Ic  Ic,  which,  after  forming 
almost  a complete  circle  around  the  cerebral  ganglia,  anastomose  -«ith 
the  lateral  vessels,  i i. 

(415.)  The  vessels  of  the  body  thus  becoming  conjoined  at  the  points 
7i  h,  form  a loop,  g g,  which  surrounds  the  cephalic  region,  and  is  of 
considerably  greater  calibre  than  the  trunks  from  which  it  is  derived. 

(416.)  The  fluid  contained  in  the  vascular  system  above  described  is 
generally  colourless,  but  sometimes  of  a reddish  or  yeUo-wish  tinge  ; it 
is,  however,  completely  devoid  of  blood-corpuscles,  resembling,  in  this 
respect,  the  blood  of  the  Annelidans,  which  will  be  described  on  a future 
occasion. 

(417.)  In  these  worms,  the  central  or  abdominal  space  is  separated 
from  the  two  lateral  cavities  by  vertical  septa,  to  which  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  are  attached.  The  latter  consist  of  a series  of  caeca  (fig.  76, 
n n),  which  are  so  exactly  alike  in  the  two  sexes,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  male  from  the  female,  except  hy  their  contents.  These 
caeca  are  apparently  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells,  and  are  covered 
externally  -with  -ribratile  cilia.  Except  duiing  the  period  of  reproduc- 
tion, they  contain,  in  both  sexes,  nothing  but  an  opaline  flmd ; but  when 
called  into  action,  the  ovaria  in  the  female  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a 
liquid  wherein  corpuscles  of  various  shapes  are  seen  to  be  suspended. 
Some  of  these  have  the  appearance  of  perfectly  diaphanous  spheres, 
which  are  sometimes  isolated,  at  others  surrounded  -with  granulations  ; 
and  likewise  oil-drops  of  a beautiful  golden  colour'  may  be  detected : but 
the  ovaria  never  seem  to  contain  perfectly  developed  ova ; these  are  only 
met  with  in  the  lateral  cavities  of  the  body,  where  they  may  frequently  be 
seen,  in  different  stages  of  development,  floating  about  between  the  carca. 
The  viteUus  and  Purldnjean  vesicle  are  always  more  or  less  apparent. 
When  these  eggs  have  acquired  their  full  grorvth,  they  stuJff,  so  to  speak, 
the  whole  body  of  the  worm,  pressing  upon  the  alimentai'y  canal  to  such 
a degree  that  it  seems  in  danger  of  becoming  atrophied,  and  almost 
completely  effacing  the  median  abdominal  cavity ; nay,  so  closely  are 
they  squeezed  against  each  other,  that  they  lose  their  sirherical  form 
and  become  polygonal.  The  number  of  these  eggs  is  prodigious ; and 
M.  de  Quatrefages  estimates  seven  or  eight  thousand  to  be  a moderate 
complement  for  a middle-sized  worm  of  this  description. 

(418.)  The  male  Nemertcans  present  phenomena  very  similar  to  those 
just  described  as  occurring  in  the  female.  At  the  period  of  reproduc- 
tion, the  tcsticiilar  cajca  become  filled  with  granulations  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  grouped  together  in  round  masses ; but 
these  do  not  contain  spermatozoids.  The  latter  seem  only  to  occur  in 
the  lateral  cavities  of  the  body ; and  even  there  they  are  found  in  various 
stages  of  development,  from  granular  masses,  such  as  arc  met  with  hi  the 
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ovaria,  to  aggregations  of  spermatozoids  provided  with  tails  and  subse- 
quently isolated.  At  length  the  body  of  the  male  Ncmertean  appears  to 
be  as  completely  stuffed  with  spermatozoids  as  that  of  the  female  is  with 
eggs,  and  they  are  ultimately  expelled,  in  prodigious  numbers,  into  the 
surrounding  water. 

(419.)  The  CcELELMixTHA,  or  cavitary  intestinal  worms  of  Cuvier, 
evidently  present  a much  higher  type  of  structure  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding. The  Ascems  lumbricoides,  as  its  name  imports,  so  strongly 
resembles  some  of  the  Annehda  in  its  external  configuration,  that  the 
zoologist  who  should  confine  his  attention  to  outward  form  alone,  might 
be  tempted  to  imagine  the  affinities  connecting  them  much  stronger  than 
a comparison  of  their  anatomical  relations  would  sanction . This  Entozoon 
is  found  in  the  intestines  of  many  animals,  and  is  endowed  with  some 
considerable  capability  of  locomotion,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  lives ; for  in  this  case  the  worm,  instead  of  being  closely  im- 
prisoned in  a circumscribed  space,  may  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the 
intestines  in  search  of  a convenient  locality  and  suitable  food. 

(420.)  In  accordance  with  such  an  enlarged  sphere  of  existence,  wo 
observe  muscular  fibre  distinctly  recognizable  in  the  tissues  that  com- 
pose the  walls  of  the  body — not  as  yet,  indeed,  exhibiting  the  complete 
characteristics  of  muscle  as  it  is  foimd  in  higher  animals,  but  arranged 
in  bimdles  of  contractile  filaments,  running  m determined  directions, 
and  thus  capable  of  acting  with  greater  energy  and  effect  in  producing 
a variety  of  movements. 

(421.)  In  this  rudimentary  state,  the  muscular  fibre  does  not  possess 
the  density  and  firmness  which  it  acquires  when  completely  developed ; 
it  has,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  a soft,  gelatinous  aj>pearance, 
apparently  resulting  from  a deficiency  of  fibrin  in  its  composition ; the 
tran.sverse  striae,  usually  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  muscular 
I tissue  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  are  not  yet  distinguishable ; and  the 
! individual  threads  are  short,  passing  over  a very  small  space  before  they 
! terminate.  On  examining  the  arrangement  of  these  fasciculi,  they  are 
! seen  to  be  disposed  in  two  layers,  in  each  of  which  they  assume  a dif- 
' ferent  course  ; thus,  in  the  outer  layer  they  are  principally  arranged  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  while  the  inner  stratum  of  fibres  is  placed  trans- 
versely, affecting  a spiral  course,  so  as  to  encircle  the  viscera.  From 
this  simple  structure  various  movements  result : by  the  action  of  the 
longitudinal  fasciculi  the  whole  body  is  shortened ; by  the  contractions 
of  the  spiral  layer  an  opposite  effect  is  produced  ; or  by  the  exertion  of 
circumscribed  portions  of  the  muscular  integument,  lateral  flexions  of 
the  body  are  effected  in  any  given  direction.  These  motions  in  the 
living  worm  arc  vigorous,  and  easily  excited  by  stimuli ; they  arc  there- 
fore abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  progression  in  such  situ- 
ations as  those  in  which  the  creature  lives,  and  enable  it  to  change  its 
place  in  the  intestines  with  facility. 
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(422.)  Around  the  mouth  or  anterior  part 
of  the  oesophagus  there  appeai-s  to  bo  a 
delicate  nervous  ring,prohablyspcciaUy  con- 
nected with  the  association  of  such  move- 
ments of  the  oral  extremity  as  are  essential 
to  the  imbibition  of  nourishment.  From 
this  oral  ring  proceed  two  long  nervous 
filaments  (fig.  78,  e e),  one  of  which  runs 
backwards  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the 
body,  while  the  other  occupies  a similar 
position  upon  the  ventral  surface.  The  last- 
named  filament  is  described  by  Cloquet  as 
dividing,  in  the  female  Ascaris,  at  the 
point  where  the  termination  of  the  organs 
of  generation  issues  from  the  body  (fig.  78, 
l,m),  so  as  to  enclose  the  termination  of 
the  vagina  in  a nervous  circle. 

(423.)  The  digestive  apparatus  in  this 
order  of  intestinal  worms  is  very  simple. 
In  Ascans  lumhricoides  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  (fig.  78,  a)  is  surrounded  by  three 
minute  rounded  tubercles ; into  each  of 
these,  fasciculi,  derived  from  the  longitu- 
dinal muscles  of  the  body,  are  inserted  in 
such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  separation  of 
the  tubercles  and  consequent  opening  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  again  closed  by  a 
sphincter  muscle  provided  for  the  piupose. 
To  the  mouth  succeeds  a short  oesophagus 
(fig.  78,  1 & 2,  h),  which  is  separated  by  a 
constriction  from  the  rest  of  the  ahmentai'y 
canal,  and  would  seem,  from  the  muscularity 
of  its  waUs,  to  he  an  agent  employed  in 
sucking-in  the  liquid  food  upon  which  the 
creature  lives.  The  true  digestive  cavity 
(fig.  78,  1 & 2,  c c)  is  a sunple  and  extremely 
delicate  tube,  which  ai’ises  from  the  oeso- 
phagus, and,  u'ith out  presenting  any  appear- 
ance indicative  of  separation  into  stomach 
and  intestine,  gradually  enlarges  as  it  pro- 
ceeds backwards,  until  it  terminates  at  the 
hinder  extremity  of  the  body  by  a narrow 
aperture  (fig.  78,  1 & 2,  d). 


Fig.  78. 


a 


Anatomy  ot  Ascarvi  luynbricoulet.  1.  Female  Asearis : a,  oral  orinee;  ft,  mnseular  cp9opha|n9: 
c,  alimentary  canal;  d,  tf'rmination  of  ditto  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  boily : e,  nervous  fila- 
ments; k,  convolutions  of  the  two  ovifierous  canals;  I,  uterine  n-cep^le.  2.  Male  Asoans: 
a,  b,  Cf  f/,  Cf  ns  above ; y,  convolutions  of  t)io  testos ; its  terminal  dilatation,  ending  in  the  j'enis. 
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(424.)  It  would  seem  that  the  food  of  these  Entozoa,  being  already 
animalized  by  having  undergone  a previous  digestion,  requires  little 
further  preparation ; and  we  are  not  surprised  at  finding,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Ooelelmintha,  no  aceessory  glandular  apparatus  appended 
to  the  digestive  eanal  for  the  purpose  of  finnishing  auxiliary  secretions. 
In  two  species  only  have  tributary  secreting  organs  been  detected.  In 
one  example,  G-nathostoma  aculeatum  (Owen),  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  tiger,  and  which  is  remarkable  as  possessing  a pair  of  mdimentary 
jaws,  four  elongated  caeca  are  appended  to  the  mouth,  into  which  they 
pom’  a fluid,  analogous,  no  doubt,  to  that  of  the  salivary  glands*  ; in  a 
species  of  Ascaris,  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  dugong,  Professor  Owen 
likewise  discovered  a caecal  appendage  opening  into  the  alimentary  tube, 
at  some  distance  from  the  mouth,  and  which,  without  much  stretch  of 
imagination,  might  be  regarded  as  the  flrst  and  simplest  rudiment  of  a 
biliary  system  f. 

(425.)  In  further  prosecuting  our  inquiries  concerning  the  process  of 
nutrition  in  these  Entozoa,  we  must  now  speak  of  a peculiar  structure, 
flrst  noticed  by  Cloquet  J,  and  apparently  intimately  connected  with  the 
assimilation  of  nutriment.  Projecting  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  especially  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions,  there  are 
a great  number  of  gelatinous,  spongy  processes  (appendices  nourriciers'), 
which,  although  they  have  no  apparent  central  cavity,  would  seem  to 
be  appended  to  vascular  canals  seen  upon  the  lateral  aspects  of  the 
body : it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  their  ofiice  is  to  absorb  the  nutri- 
tive juices  that  exude  through  the  delicate  walls  of  the  intestiue 
and  convey  them  into  the  circulatory  apparatus;  or  they  may  be 
reservoirs  for  nouiishment,  analogous  to  the  adipose  tissue  of  higher 
animals. 

(426.)  In  the  Ccelelmintha  the  sexes  are  separate ; and  the  generative 
organs,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  exhibit  great  simplicity  of  struc- 
ture. In  the  female  Ascaris,  the  aperture  communicating  with  the 
ovigerous  apparatus  is  placed  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  a 
little  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  worm  (fig.  78, 1,  m).  This  opening 
lead.s  to  a wide  canal  (Z),  usually  called  the  utenis  ; and  from  the  last- 
mentioned  organ  arise  two  long  and  undulating  tubes,  which,  dimi- 
nishing in  size,  run  towards  the  posterior  extremity,  where  they  become 
completely  fiUform,  and,  tiuming  back  upon  themselves,  are  wound  in 
innumerable  tortuous  convolutions  around  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
alimentary-  canal,  until  the  termination  of  each  becomes  nearly  imper- 
ceptible, from  its  extreme  tenuity.  In  these  tubes,  which,  when  unra- 
velled, are  upwards  of  4 feet  in  length,  the  ova  are  formed  in  great 
numbers,  and  are  found  to  advance  in  maturity  as  they  approach  the 

* Owen,  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Not.  1830. 

t Preparation  No.  429  A,  Mus.  Coll.  Surg.,  Pliys.  Catalogue,  p.  121. 

I Anatomic  des  Vers  intestinaux.  Paris,  1824. 
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dilated  terminal  receptacle  common  to  both  oviducts  (1),  from  which 
they  arc  ultimately  expelled. 

(427.)  The  attenuated  commencements  of  the  genital  tubes  in  the 
female  Ascaris  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  ovaiy,  wherein 
may  be  discovered  numerous  small  round  cells,  which,  as  they  advance 
forward,  begin  to  be  surrmmded  with  a granular  vitelline  substance, 
wherein  the  primitive  nucleated  cells  are  still  visible : these  cells,  there- 
fore, ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  germinal  vesicles.  StiU  further 
onward  the  eggs  are  of  a discoidal  shape,  and  are  arranged  in  a row,  or 
are  grouped  closely  around  a rachis  that  traverses  the  axis  of  the  ovary. 
In  that  portion  of  the  genital  canal  which  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting the  Fallopian  tube  the  ova  become  more  mature,  and  subse- 
quently, surrounded  by  a double  colourless  envelope,  pass  into  the  base  of 
the  uterus.  This  last  is  the  widest  portion  of  the  genital  tubes,  and  is 
distinguished  in  the  living  animal  by  its  well-marked  peristaltic  action. 
The  vagina,  distinguishable  from  the  uterus  by  its  narrowness  and  its 
muscular  walls,  opens  into  the  vulva — a narrow  transverse  fissure,  some- 
times surrounded  by  a very  remarkable  fleshy  swelling,  generally  situ- 
ated either  in  front  of  or  near  the  middle  of  the  body,  but  in  some  cases 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus.  The  sperm  is  usually  accumulated  in  the 
bottom  of  the  uterus  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  probable  that  this 
is  the  locality  where  the  fecundation  of  the  ova  takes  place*. 

(428).  The  male  Ascaris  lumhricoicles  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  female,  and  the  structure  of  its  generative  system  remarkably  similar 
to  what  has  been  just  described  in  the  other  sex.  The  testis  or  gland, 
which  secretes  the  impregnating  fluid,  is  a single,  delicate,  tubular  fila- 
ment (fig.  78, 2,/),  which,  when  rinraveUed,  is  found  to  be  nearly  3 feet 
in  length,  and  is  seen  winding,  m close  and  almost  inextricable  folds, 
around  the  middle  and  hinder  parts  of  the  intestine.  The  termination 
of  this  tube,  g,  may  be  traced  ^ 

to  the  tail  or  anal  extremity 


parts  occupy  in  the  two  sexes  is  evidently  an  arrangement  favourable 
to  their  intercourse. 


of  the  worm,  where  it  ends  in 
a filamentary  retractile  penis, 
i,  in  which  the  microscope 
exhibits  a minute  receptacle, 
wherein  the  seminal  fluid  ac- 
cumulates preparatory  to  its 
expulsion.  During  copulation 
the  penis  of  the  male  is  intro- 
duced into  the  Milva  of  the 
female,  by  which  it  is  firmly 
embraced,  and  the  difierent 
positions  which  the  external 


* Sicbold,  loc.  cit. 
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(429.)  The  Trichina  spiralis  (fig.  79)  is  an  Entozoon  found  in  im- 
mense numbers  imbedded  in  the  cellular  intervals  between  the  mus- 
cular fibres ; and  in  some  instances  all  the  voluntary  muscles  seem  full 
of  these  creatiires,  exhibiting,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  an 
appearance  imitated  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  79,  c).  On  examining 
the  white  specks  attentively  under  the  microscope,  every  one  of  them 
is  seen  to  be  a flask-shaped  vesicle,  apparently  formed  of  condensed 
cellular  membrane,  in  which  the  minute  animal  is  lodged ; and  when 
this  outer  covering  is  ruptured,  as  at  n,  the  worm  escapes.  A mag- 
nified view  of  the  Entozoon  is  given  at  b,  coiled  up  in  the  position  in 
which  it  is  seen  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  sac  that  enclosed  it. 
The  body  seems  to  be  filled  with  granular  matter,  which  escapes  when 
the  worm  is  torn  asunder  (c?) ; but  whether  it  possesses  a true  ali- 
mentaiy  tube  is  not  as  yet  satisfactoiily  determined. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ECHINODERMATA#  (Cuv.). 

(430.)  The  next  class  of  beings  which  presents  itself  for  our  con- 
sideration seems,  upon  a partial  survey,  to  be  completely  insulated  and 
distinct  from  aU  other  forms  of  hving  creatures;  so  peculiar  is  the 
external  appearance  and  even  the  internal  organization  of  the  famihes 
composing  it.  The  casual  observer  who  should,  for  the  first  time,  exa- 
mine a star-fish  or  a sea-urchin,  two  of  the  most  famihar  examples  of 
the  Echixodermata  met  with  upon  our  shores,  would,  indeed,  find  it  a 
difficult  task  to  associate  them,  either  to  the  simpler  animals  we  have 
already  described,  or  to  more  perfect  forms  of  existence  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned ; they  would  seem  to  stand  alone  in  the  creation,  without 
appearing  to  form  any  portion  of  that  series  of  development  which  we 
have  hitherto  been  able  to  trace  so  continuously. 

(431.)  But  this  apparent  want  of  conformity  to  the  general  laws  of 
development  vanishes  on  more  attentive  examination  ; so  that  we  may 
not  only  follow  the  steps  by  which  every  family  of  this  extensive  class 
merges  insensibly  into  another,  but  perceive  that,  at  the  two  opposite 
points  of  the  circle,  the  EcnixoDERMATA  are  intimately  in  relation  with 
the  Polyps  on  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  they  as  obviously  approxi- 
mate the  Annulose  animals,  to  which  the  most  perfectly  organized 
amongst  them  bear  a striking  resemblance. 

(432.)  It  would  be  impossible  within  our  present  limits  to  do  more 
than  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  important  typos  of  stracturc 

* Extvos,  a hedgobog ; Sepfia,  tlie  skin. 
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exliibitcd  by  tbo  EcniNODEintATA ; it  must  nevertheless  be  understood 
that  innumerable  intermediate  families  connect  the  different  genera  ; so 
that,  however  dissimilar  the  examples  we  have  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  their  general  habits  and  economy  may  appear,  the  grada- 
tions leading  from  one  to  another  are  easily  discoverable. 

(433.)  CRiNoiDiE. — We  have  already  found  that  many  tribes  of  Pol}-ps 
secrete  calcareous  matter  in  large  quantities,  constructing  for  themselves 
the  solid  skeletons  or  polypaiies  which  generally  seem  to  be  placed 
external  to  their  soft  and  irri- 
table bodies,  but  occasionally,  as 
in  Pennatula,  within  the  living- 
substance.  Let  us  for  a moment 
suppose  a polyp  supported  upon 
a prolonged  stem,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  depositing  the  earthy 
particles  externally,  they  should 
be  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the 
polyp  itself,  so  as  to  fill  the 
pedicle,  the  body,  the  tentacnla 
around  the  mouth,  and  all  the 
appendages  belonging  to  the  ani- 
mal, with  solid  pieces,  of  definite 
form ; such  pieces,  being  con- 
nected together  by  the  soft  parts, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
irritable  matter,  would  thus  form 
a complete  internal  skeleton, 
girtng  strength  and  support  to 
the  entire  animal,  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  flexure  in 
every  direction.  A polyp  so  con- 
stituted would  obviously,  when 
di-ied,  present  an  appearance 
similar  to  what  is  depicted  in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  80),  repre- 
senting an  Enennoid  Echinoderm  in  its  perfect  condition.  That  ani- 
mals thus  allied  to  polyps  in  their  outward  form  have,  in  former  times, 
existed  in  great  numbers  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  abundantly 
testified  by  the  immense  quantities  of  their  remains  met  -nuth  in  various 
calcareous  strata ; but  theii’  occuiTence  in  a living  state  is  at  present 
extremely  rare : one  minute  species  only  has  been  detected  in  our  own 
seas*;  while  specimens  of  larger  growth,  such  as  that  represented  in 
the  engraving,  derived  from  troi)ical  climates,  are  so  seldom  met  with, 
that  it  is  fortunate  one  or  two  examples  have  been  found,  to  reveal 

• Tliompson  (J.  W.),  Memoir  concerning  (lie  Penfacrinm  evrojxpufi.  Cork. 
1827,  4to. 
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to  us  the  real  stnictiu'e  of  a race  of  animals  once  so  common,  but  now 
almost  completely  extinct.  The  body  of  the  Encrinus  (fig.  80,  a)  (or 
pelvis,  as  the  central  portion  of  the  animal  is  termed  by  geological 
wiitera)  is  composed  of  numerous  calcareous  pieces,  varying  in  shape 
and  aiTangement,  so  as  to  become  important  g-uides  to  the  identification 
of  fossil  species ; from  this  central  part  arise  the  large  rays  (6  h),  each 
furnished  with  a double  row  of  articulated  appendages,  which,  as  well  as 
the  arms,  are  no  doubt  instruments  for  seizing  prey  and  conveying  it  to 
the  mouth,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  near  the  point  a.  This 
pai't  of  the  animal,  when  found  in  a fossil  state,  from  its  resemblance  to 
a flower,  has  received  the  common  name  of  a “ hly-stone.” 

(434.)  The  body  above  described,  with  the  rays  proceeding  from  it,  is 
supported  upon  a long  pedicle  (e),  divided  into  countless  segments  ; and 
upon  the  sides  of  the  stem,  similarly- constructed  filamentary  branches 
are  fixed  {d  d)  at  equal  intervals.  The  skeleton  of  an  Encrinite  consists, 
therefore,  of  thousands  of  regularly-shaped  masses  of  calcareous  earth, 
kept  together  by  the  living  and  irritable  flesh  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded ; and  it  is  to  the  contractions  of  this  living  investment  that  the 
movements  of  the  animal  are  due  ; but  after  the  death  of  the  creature, 
and  the  consequent  destruction  of  its  soft  parts,  the  pieces  of  the  earthy 
framework  become  separated  and  fall  asunder,  forming  the  fossil  remains 
called  “ TrocJii,”  and  known  in  the  northern  districts  of  our  own  island, 
where  they  are  very  abimdant,  as  “ St.  Cuthbert’s  heads.” 

(435.)  Of  the  internal  structui’e  of  the  Encrinites  nothing  is  satisfac- 
torily known.  That  they  possessed  a distinct  mouth  and  anal  aperture 
is  evident  from  the  structure  of  the  plates  of  the  body ; but  this  is  the 
extent  of  our  information  concerning  them*. 

(436.)  AsTEEiDiE. — In  order  to  convert  an  Enciinus  into  an  animal 
capable  of  locomotion  and  able  to  erawl  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
little  further  would  be  requisite  than  to  separate  the  body  and  arms 
from  the  fixed  pedicle  upon  which  they  are  supported ; we  should  then 
have  a creature  resembling  in  every  particular  the  Star-fishes.  The 
Comatula,  for  example  (fig.  81),  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  asteroid  Echino- 
dermata,  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  animal  thus  detached.  The 
central  part,  or  body,  which  contains  the  viscera,  is  made  up  of  nume- 
rous calcareous  plates,  having  in  its  centre  a steUiform  mouth ; and  near 
this  is  a tubular  orifice,  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  anus.  Around 
the  margin  of  the  central  disk  arise  five  stunted  arms  ; but  these  imme- 
diately divide  into  a variable  number  of  long  radiating  branches,  com- 
posed, like  those  of  the  Encrinus,  of  innumerable  articulated  earthy 
pieces  enveloped  in  a living  and  indtable  integiunent.  We  find,  more- 
over, i.ssuing  from  the  sides  of  every  one  of  the  prolonged  rays,  a double 
row  of  secondary  filaments,  each  containing  an  internal  jointed  skeleton, 

* For  a detailed  account  of  the  fossil  Encrinites,  the  reader  is  referred  to  ‘A  Natural 
History  of  the  Crinoidca,  or  Lily-shaped  Animals,’  by  J.  S.  Miller.  4to,  Bristol,  1821 . 
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and  capable  of  independent  motion.  The  complicated  arms  of  the 
Comatiila,  therefore,  are  not,  like  those  of  the  Polyp,  merely  adapted  to 
seize  prey,  but,  from  their  superior  firmness,  may  be  used  as  so  many 
legs,  enabling  the  animal  to  travel  fron  place  to  place. 

Setting  out  from 

this  point  to  trace  P'g- 

the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  organization 
in  the  Echinodermata, 
we  shall  observe  a pro- 
gressive concentration 
of  their  entire  stnicture. 

The  central  part,  or  vis- 
ceral cavity,  so  small 
in  the  Comatula  when 
compared  to  the  com- 
plicated rays  derived 
from  it,  enlarges  in  its 
proportional  dimensions 
as  the  viscera  con- 
tained within  it  become 
more  perfect  in  their 
arrangement,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  radiating  or  polj^  form,  so  visible  in  Emrinus  and 
Comatula,  becomes  obhterated  by  degrees,  until,  at  length,  almost  all 
vestiges  of  it  are  lost, 
or  but  obscurely  recog- 
nizable. 

In  the  Goi-gomce- 
plialus  (fig.  82),  the  pro- 
portionate size  of  the 
rays,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  central 
disk,  stiU  preponde- 
rates very  considerably, 
although  even  here 
some  concentration  is 
manifest.  The  second- 
aiy  articulated  fila- 
ments appended  to  the 
ra3\s  of  Comatula  are 
no  longer  recognizable, 
their  place  being  sii])-  Gorgonoocphaius. 

phed  by  the  continual  thv'ision  and  subdivision  of  the  raj-s  themselves : 
the  sanio  end,  however,  is  obtained  in  botli  cases ; for  the  numerous 


Comatula. 


Fig.  82. 
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jointed  and  flexible  rays  of  Gorgonocephalus  still  form  so  many  legs, 
enabling  the  creature  to  di'ag  itself  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  to 
entwine  itself  among  the  submarine  plants,  as  well  as  supplying  the 
offlee  of  tentacula  in  seeuring  food. 

(437.)  Continuing  our  progj’css  towards  more  perfect  forms  of  these 
remarkable  animals,  we  at  length  ai’iive  at  genera  in  which  the  rays 
become  divested  of  aU  elongated  appendages,  either  in  the  shape  of  arti- 
culated lateral  filaments  or  dichotomous  ramifications.  In  Ophiura, 
for  instance  (fig.  83),  the  rays  are  long  and  simple,  resembling  the  tails 


Fig.  83. 


Ophinra. 


of  SO  many  serpents— a circumstance  from  whence  the  name  of  the 
family  is  dcn\ed  i nevertheless,  on  each  side  of  every  ray  we  still  trace 
moveable  lateral  spines,  which,  although  but  mere  rudiments  of  what 
we  have  seen  in  Comatula,  may  yet  assist  in  locomotion,  or  perhaps  may 
contribute  to  retain  the  prey  more  firmly  when  seized  by  the  arms. 
The  rays  themselves  are  composed  of  many  pieces  euriously  imbricated 
and  joined  together  by  ligaments,  so  that  they  are,  from  their  length 
and  tenuity,  extremely  flexible  in  all  directions,  and  soiwo  not  only  for 
legs,  adapted  to  crawl  upon  the  ground,  but  arc  occasionally  serviceable 
as  fins — able  to  support  the  animal  in  the  water  for  a short  distance  by 
a kind  of  undiilatory  movement.  The  body,  or  central  disk,  is  bcauti- 
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fully  constructed,  being  made  up  of  innumerable  pieces  accurately  fitted 
together.  The  mouth  occupies  the  centre  of  the  ventral  surface,  and  is 
siu’i’ounded  by  radiating  fuiTows,  in  which  are  seen  minute  apertures 
that  give  passage  to  a set  of  remarkable  prehensile  organs,  to  be  de- 
scribed hereafter  : these  are  calculated  to  act  as  suckers,  and  so  disposed 
as  either  to  fix  the  body  of  the  animal,  or  to  retain  food  during  the 
process  of  deglutition. 

(438.)  Leaving  the  OpMurce,  we  are  led  through  a long  series  of 
almost  imperceptible  gradations  to  the  Star-fishes  {Asterias)  (fig.  87) ; 
in  these,  from  the  increased  size  of  the  body,  the  rays  are  united  at 
their  origin,  and  become  so  much  dilated  as  to  contain  prolongations  of 
the  viscera  lodged  in  their  interior — an  arrangement  not  met  "with  in 
OpMurce  and  other  slender- rayed  Asteridse.  The  dilatation  of  the  central 
part  proceeds,  and  in  the  same  proportion  the  rays  become  obliterated ; 
so  that  by  degrees,  the  asteroid  shape  becomes  totally  lost  by  the  pro- 
gi’essive  filling  up  of  the  interspaces  between  the  rays,  and  we  arrive 
ultimately  at  completely  pentagonal  forms,  the  sides  of  the  pentagon 
being  perfectly  straight  Hnes. 

(439.)  It  is  extremely  interesting  to  observe  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  nature  of  the  locomotive  organs  during  these  diversifications  of 
external  figure.  We  have  seen  that,  in  the  lower  Echinodermata,  pos- 
sessing long  and  fiexible  rays,  such  organs  were  fidly  adequate  to  per- 
form aU  movements  needful  for  progression ; but  as  the  mobility  of 
these  parts  is  diminished  by  their  gradual  ciu’tailment  and  the  filling 
up  of  the  spaces  between  them,  some  compensating  contrivance  becomes 
indisiiensably  necessary;  and  accordingly  we  find  an  apparatus  gradually 
developed,  well  calculated  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  case.  In  Ophi- 
ura  we  have  already  mentioned  the  existence  of  protnisible  suckers 
around  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  well  adapted,  from  their  position,  to 
take  firm  hold  of  food  seized  by  the  animal ; and  it  is  by  increasing  the 
number  of  such  organs  that  ample  compensation  is  made  for  the  loss  of 
motion  in  the  rays  themselves.  On  examining  the  lower  surface  of  an 
Asterias,  even  in  those  forms  which  most  approximate  a right-lined 
pentagon  in  their  marginal  contom',  the  mimber  of  rays  will  still  be 
found  to  be  distinctly  indicated  by  as  many  fuiTows  radiating  from  the 
mouth,  and  indicating  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  body.  These 
“ ambulacral  furroivs,”  as  they  are  termed,  exliibit,  when  examined  in 
a dried  specimen,  innumerable  orifices  arranged  in  iiaraUel  rows,  through 
each  of  which,  when  alive,  the  animal  could  protrade  a preli ensile 
sucker,  capable  of  being  securely  attached  to  any  smooth  surface 
(fig.  87). 

No  verbal  description  can  at  all  do  justice  to  this  wonderful  mecha- 
nism, even  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  means  by  which  each  indi- 
vidual sucker  is  Anclded  (of  this  we  shall  speak  hereafter) ; but  let  any 
of  our  readers,  when  opportunity  ofl’ers,  pick  up  from  the  beach  one 
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of  those  animals,  the  common  Star-fish  of  oiu’  coast,  which,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  sand,  left  by  the  retiring  waves,  appears  so  incapable  of  move- 
ment, so  utterly  helpless  and  inanimate ; let  him  place  it  in  a large 
glass  jar  filled  mth  its  native  element,  and  watch  the  admirable  s^iec- 
tacle  which  it  then  presents.  Slowly  its  tapering  rays  expand  to 
their  fiiH  stretch ; hundreds  of  feet  arc  gradually  proti’uded  through  the 
ambulacral  apertures,  and  each,  apparently  possessed  of  independent 
action,  fixes  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  as  the  animal  begins  its 
mai’ch.  The  numerous  suckers  are  soon  all  employed,  fixing  and  de- 
taching themselves  alternately,  some  remaining  fii’mly  adherent,  while 
others  change  their  position ; and  thus,  by  an  equable  gliding  move- 
ment, the  Star-fish  climbs  the  sides  of  the  glass  in  which  it  is  confined, 
or  scales  the  perpendicular  surfage  of  the  submarine  rock. 

It  is  not  only  as  agents  in  locomotion  that  the  ambulacral  suckers  arc 
used ; for,  helpless  as  these  creatures  aj)p8ar  to  be,  they  are  among  the 
most  foi-midable  tyrants  of  the  deep,  as  will  be  readily  admitted  by  any 
one  who  watches  them  in  the  act  of  devoiu’ing  prey.  When  seizing  its 
food,  the  rays  of  the  Asterias  are  bent  towards  the  ventral  aspect,  so  as 
to  fonn  a kind  of  cup,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  opening  of  the 
mouth.  The  cup  thus  formed  wiU,  to  a certain  extent,  lay  hold  of  a 
passing  victim;  but,  without  other  means  of  securing  it,  the  grasp  would 
scarcely  be  veiy  formidable  to  animals  possessed  of  any  strength : armed, 
however,  as  the  rays  have  been  found  to  be,  •with  hundreds  of  tenacious 
suckers,  escape  is  almost  impossible ; for  prey,  once  seized,  is  seciued  by 
every  part  of  its  surface,  and,  in  spite  of  its  utmost  efforts,  is  speedily 
dragged  into  the  mouth  and  engulfed  in  the  capacious  stomach,  where 
its  soft  parts  are  soon  dissolved. 

But  to  continue  our  sui’vey  of  the  class  before  us.  Ha-ving  arrived 
at  the  point  at  which,  by  the  diminution  of  the  rays  and  consequent 
extension  of  the  central  part,  the  body  has  assumed  a pentagonal  out- 
line, we  may  now  advance  in  an  equally  gradual  manner  to  those 
globular  species  of  which  the  Echinus  or  Sea-urchin  is  the  type  or  most 


perfect  example. 

(440.)  EcuixiDiE. — In  the  Scutellce  (fig.  84),  we  have  a flat  and 
shield-like  body,  in  which  even  the  angles  of  the  margin  are  lost,  and 
the  whole  circumference  acquires  a circular’  form ; but  stUl  the  five 
radiating  ambulacra  are  -visible  upon  the  centre  of  the  disk,  although 
e-vidently  imperfectly  developed  when  compared  -with  those  of  the  Astc- 
ridac  above-mentioned.  The  nature  of  the  integument  has,  in  fact,  be- 
come so  changed,  that  another  modification  of  the  locomotive  organs  is 
now  imperatively  called  for ; and  the  means  of  progression  arc  therefore 
proportionately  altered.  In  the  Asteridm,  the  integuments,  especially 
upon  the  dorsal  aspect,  are  always  more  or  less  composed  of  a coriaceous 
material,  or,  at  least,  of  aohd  pieces  so  articulated  together  as  to  permit 
of  cousidcrable  flexibility : but  in  the  Echinida)  the  nature  of  tlio  ox- 
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tcrnal  covering  is  very  different ; for  these  creatures  seem  completely 
encased  in  a dense  calcareous  shell,  composed  of  numerous  angular  pieces 
accurately  fitted  together  and  incapable  of  movement.  The  Scuielloe, 

Fig.  84. 


moreover,  bury  themselves  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sand — a situation 
in  which  suckers  would  be  of  little  use,  hut  for  which  these  animals 
are  admirably  adapted  by  a contrivance  not  less  calculated  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  observer.  The  exterior  of  the  shell  is  entirely  covered 
with  minute  appendages  resembling,  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
delicate  hairs  ; but  these,  when  examined  under  a microscope,  are  foxmd 
to  be  spines  of  most  elaborate  structure,  as  is  evident  from  the  mag- 
nified \dew  of  one  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  84).  Innu- 
merable as  these  spines  are,  every  one  of  them  is  articulated  to  the  shcU 
by  a kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint,  and  susceptible  of  being  moved  in 
all  directions ; so  that  by  their  combined  efforts  the  Scutdla  can  speedily 
buiy^  itself,  either  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  food,  or  of  eluding 
observation. 

(441.)  From  the  flat  Scidellce,  the  passage  to  the  globose  Ecnixmjs 
is  uninterrupted ; and  a beautiful  series  of  connecting  forms  (many  stiU 
existing  as  li\dng  species,  but  a stiU.  greater  umnber  found  only  in  a 
fossil  state)  demonstrate  the  progressive  expansion  of  the  shell,  and 
its  conversion  into  the  spherical  figure  seen  in  the  Echinus  esculaitus 
(fig.  85).  The  Echinus  in  shape  resembles  an  orange,  its  dense  calca- 
i-cous  crust  enclosing  the  viscera  within  its  carity,  while  the  locomotive 
apparatus  is  i)laccd  upon  the  external  surface.  The  mouth  is  a simple 
orifice  in  the  shell,  placed  at  one  extremity  of  its  axis  ; and  through  it, 
as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  points  of  five  singular  teeth  project 


Scutella. 
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externally ; while  the  anal  aperture  is  situated  at  the  opposite  pole  of 
the  sphere.  The  instruments  of  locomotion  occupy  the  entire  superficies 
of  the  shell,  and  consist  of  two  distinct  sets  of  organs  adapted  to  different 
uses.  The  first  consists  of  a multitude  of  sharp  purple  spines,  every  one 
of  which  is  ai-ticulated 
to  a distinct  and  promi- 
nent  tubercle  whereon 
it  moves.  These  nu- 
merous spines,  there- 
fore, which  are  essen- 
tially similar  in  theii’ 
office  to  those  we  have 
already  described  in 
Scutella,  differing  only 
in  proportionate  size, 
are  so  many  indexible 
legs,  upon  which  the 
Echinus  rolls  itself  from 
place  to  place,  or  by 
their  assistance  it  can 
bury  itself  in  the  sand 
uith  the  greatest  faci- 
lity. But  these  won- 
derfully constructed  animals  are  by  no  means  confined  to  this  mode  of 
progression  ; for,  impossible  as  it  might  appear  from  their  outward  ap- 
pearance, they  are  able  to  climb  rocks  in  search  of  food,  and  thus  destroy 
the  corallines  and  shell-fish  upon  which  they  principally  feed.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  we  find  the  shell  perforated  with  ten  rows  of  small  orifices, 
so  disposed  as  to  form  five  pairs  of  ambulacra  extending  from  one  pole  to 
the  other : through  these  apertures  a system  of  long  suckers  is  made  to 
issue,  which,  protruding  (as  represented  in  fig.  85)  beyond  the  points 
of  the  spines,  can  be  firmly  fixed  to  any  smooth  surface,  and,  like  the 
suckers  of  Asterias,  become  locomotive  agents. 

(442.)  IIoLOTiiURiDiE. — Having  traced  the  development  of  thcEchino- 
dermata  from  the  pol)q)ifoim  Emyrinite  to  the  globular  Echinus,  we  now 
shall  find  them  perceptibly  approximate  an  annulosc  or  worm-like  form. 
In  the  lloiotlmria  (fig.  100),  the  commencement  of  this  change  is  per- 
ceptible : instead  of  being  composed  of  hard,  calcareous  pieces,  the  in- 
teguments of  the  body  now  become  soft  and  irritable,  a few  thin  lamina) 
of  earthy  matter  around  the  mouth  being  the  only  vestiges  of  the  shell, 
and  the  spines,  of  course,  are  no  longer  met  with ; the  suckers,  however, 
remain,  and,  when  protruded  through  innumerable  apertures  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  tliey  still  form  the  principal  instruments 
of  progression. 

(443.)  FisTPLABiDii-;. — At  length,  in  the  last  division  of  the  class,  even 
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the  locomotive  suckers  are  lost,  and  the  only  external  resemblance  left 
between  the  noAv  worm-like  body  and  the  forms  above  enumerated,  is 
met  witli  in  the  radiating  tentacula  that 
surround  the  mouth.  The  apodous  Echino- 
dermata  (“  Echinodermes  sans  pieds  ” of 
Cuvier)  have  indeed  been  expunged  from 
the  list  of  radiated  animals  by  some  modem 
writers ; but  in  every  point  of  theii’  internal 
structui’e  we  shall  find  them  offer  too 
many  points  of  similarity  to  permit  of  their 
expulsion  from  the  class  under  considera- 
tion, although  they  evidently  foiTQ  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  Eadiata  and  the 
lowest  families  of  the  Annulose  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  The  genus  Fistularia 
(fig.  86)  strikingly  exhibits  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  outward  form  of  the  Axnelida  ; 
and  the  anatomy  of  these  creatures,  which 
we  shall  afterwards  consider,  equally  indi- 
cates the  affinities  that  imite  them. 

(444.)  'We  have  already,  when  speaking 
of  the  general  division  of  the  Echinodee- 
MATA,  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  all 
that  is  satisfactorily  known  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  Crinoid*  genera, — om- 
knowledge  of  those  singular  animals  being 
entirely  derived  from  the  exterior  confor- 
mation of  a few  recent  species,  and  from 
the  mutilated  skeletons  of  fossil  Encrinites, 

•which  exist  in  such  abundance  in  the  lime- 
stone strata  of  our  own  coimtiy. 

(445.)  Commencing,  therefore,  'with  the 
AsTEEin^t,  we  shall  now  enter  at  once 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of 
such  species  as  have  been  most  carefully 
examined,  and  merely  notice  incidentally 
the  modifications  which  occm’  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  various  organs  in  kindred  genera. 

(446.)  On  examining  a firing 
the  outer  covering  of  its  body  is  found  to  be 
composed  of  a dense  coriaceous  substance,  Fistuiana. 

in  Avhich  numerous  calcareous  pieces  lue 

apparently  imbedded.  The  coriaceous  integument  is  genen\lly  coloured 

* Kpivov,  a lily  ; clc^os,  likeness. 

t The  name  of  this  family  and  of  its  typical  genus  is  derivetl  from  aarijp,  a star. 
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externally  with  lively  tints,  and  is  evidently  possessed  of  considerable 
imtabihty,  as  it  readily  shrinks  under  the  knife,  or  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  various  stimuli.  When  cut  into,  it  has  a semicartilaginous 
hardness  ; and  fibrous  bands,  almost  resembling  tendon  in  their  aspect, 
may  be  seen  to  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  body  towards  the  extre- 
mities of  the  rays.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  movements  of  the  rays 
are  effected  by  the  contractions  of  this  fibrous  membrane,  and  that, 
especially  in  the  most  polyp-like  forms,  as  in  Comatula  and  Gorgono- 
cephalus,  the  ii'ritable  skin  is  the  principal  agent  in  effecting  loco- 
motion. 

(447.)  Besides  the  calcareous  matter  deposited  in  its  interior,  this 
outer  covering  of  the  Star-fish  appears  to  furnish  several  secretions  of 
different  descriptions.  The  coloui’ing  matter  upon  its  surface  is  no 
doubt  one  of  these ; as  is  a reddish  fluid  which  exudes  from  the  integu- 
ment of  A.  rubens,  and  is  of  so  caustic  a quality  as  occasionally  to  pro- 
duce great  irritation  of  the  skin  in  persons  by  whom  individuals  of  this 
species  are  incautiously  handled:  moreover,  in  Al.  aurantiaca  the  whole 
animal  is  coated  with  a thick  mucus,  so  dense  and  filamentous  that  it 
may  be  raised  in  thin  films  resembling  a cobweb,  and  might  easily  be 
taken  for  a cuticular  covering. 

(448.)  The  exterior  of  the  body  is  generally  rendered  rough  and  un- 
even by  various  stnrctui'es,  either  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the 
coriaceous  skin  or  projecting  from  its  external  suiTace.  We  have 
already  described  the  articulated  pieces  attached  to  the  rays  of  Coma- 
tula and  others,  which  seem  to  he  the  most  perfectly  developed  fonns 
of  these  cutaneous  appendages.  In  the  common  Star-fish  of  our  own 
coast,  similar  sjunous  processes,  hut  composed  of  only  one  calcareous 
piece,  are  attached  to  the  inferior  margins  of  each  ray,  sometimes  in 
several  rows ; and,  being  still  moveable,  they  may  be  useful  in  seizing 
prey,  or  even  as  assisting  in  progression.  Upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  body  are  other  calcareous  projections,  exhibiting  a great  variety  of 
forms,  so  as  to  render  the  entire  suiTace  of  the  animal  uneven  and 
tuherculatcd. 

I (449.)  But  the  most  remarkable  appendages  to  the  integument  of 
the  Asterias  are  minute  bodies,  which  have  been  named  by  authors 
Pedicellarifn,  and  have  been  looked  upon  by  many  naturalists  as  distinct 
animals,  allied  to  Polj^ps  in  structure,  and  living  parasiticaUy  upon  Star- 
i fishes  and  other  Echinodermata.  Each  of  these  curious  processes  con- 
I sists  of  a short  stem,  fixed  by  one  extremity  to  the  skin  of  the  Asterias, 
i and  terminating  at  the  opposite  end  in  two  or  three  points  resembling, 
in  some  rc.spects,  the  prongs  of  a fork : the  stem  itself  does  not  seem 
to  bo  perforated  by  any  canal ; nevertheless  the  terminating  points 
are  found  to  be  highly  irritable,  and  quickly  seize  hold  of  any  minute 
body  placed  between  them.  Some  writers  regard  those  bodies  as  organs 
of  prehension,  used  under  certain  circumstances  for  fixing  the  animals 
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that  possess  them ; but,  from  their  small  size  and  general  appearance, 
they  seem  but  ill  adapted  to  such  an  office. 

(450.)  The  skeleton  or  calcareous  framework  imbedded  in  the  skin  of 
the  Asteridae  is  by  no  means  the  least  remarkable  part  of  their  structure : 
this  consists  of  several  hundred  pieces,  variously  disposed,  and  for  the 
most  part  fitted  together  with  great  accuracy,  being  either  firmly  sol- 
dered to  each  other,  as  we  have  seen  them  to  be  in  the  formation  of  the 
calcareous  box  that  constitutes  the  central  portion  of  Ophiura,  or  united 
by  ligaments,  so  as  to  allow  of  a considerable  degree  of  motion  to  take 
place  between  them,  as  in  the  rays  of  Ophiura,  Oorgonoceplmlus,  and 
other  Asteroid  forms. 

(451.)  In  the  generality  of  Star-fishes,  the  arrangement,  and  indeed 
the  entire  character  of  the  caleareous  plates,  differs  materially  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body ; and  even  in  the  same  species  considerable 
modifications  are  observable.  In  the  coriaceous  integument  forming 
the  dorsal  parietes  of  the  animal,  the  pieces  in  many  cases  seem  rather 
to  be  represented  by  calcareous  granules  disseminated  through  the  in- 
terior of  the  skin ; in  other  cases  they  are  arranged  in  lines  anasto- 
mosing with  each  other  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  represent,  when  the 
skin  is  dried,  a rude  network  of  solid  particles,  upon  the  exterior  of 
which  the  various  cutaneous  appendages  already  noticed  are  sustained. 

(452.)  It  is,  however,  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  Asterias  that 
the  skeleton  assumes  its  most  perfect  development ; the  floor  of  every 
ray  is  made  up  of  a continuous  series  of  detached  pieces,  or  vertebrae, 
as  they  are  generally  called,  fitted  to  eaeh  other  and  united  by  a strong 
ligamentous  substance,  so  as  to  form  a succession  of  joints,  upon  which 
the  flexibility  of  the  ray  depends.  The  pieces  around  the  mouth  con- 
stitute a strong  circular  framework  enclosing  the  oral  aperture,  from 
which,  as  from  the  centre,  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  radiates.  The  joints 
forming  the  floor  of  the  ray  succeed  to  this ; these  are  partially  repre- 
sented in  fig.  90,  where,  the  soft  parts  having  been  removed  from  the 
ray  marked  h,  their  general  arrangement  is  displayed. 

(453.)  The  vertebrae,  as  they  are  called,  when  thus  exposed  are  found 
to  be  individually  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  each  is  articulated  by 
oblique  facets  to  those  which  precede  and  foUow  it, — a kind  of  union 
that  admits  of  considerable  motion,  and  provides  for  the  flexibility  of 
the  ray,  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  executing  movements  requisite  for 
the  purpose  of  progression,  or  of  seizing  prey.  The  connexion  of  the 
vertebrae  is  effected  in  such  a mauncr,  that  between  each  pair  of  calca- 
reous plates  minute  orifices  are  left,  which  in  the  entire  state  of  the  ray 
are  seen  to  bo  arranged  in  a quadniple  scries  ; these  holes  give  passage 
to  the  locomotive  suckers,  and  from  this  circumstance  have  been  named 
the  ambulncml  holes,  while  tlie  furrows,  seen  upon  the  ventral  surface, 
into  which  they  open  arc  designated  the  amhuhcral  grooves. 

(454.)  The  suckers,  which  at  the  will  of  the  animal  arc  protruded 
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through  the  arabiilacral  apertures,  forming  the  principal  agents  whereby 
locomotion  is  effected,  next  requii-e  our  notice.  In  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  87)  they  arc  seen  fully  extended,  projecting  for  some  distance 


Fig.  87. 


beyond  the  margins  of  the  amhulacral  grooves  that  occupy  the  middle 
of  each  ray,  every  one  of  them  being  furnished  at  its  extremity  with  a 
sucking  disk,  adapted  to  take  firm  hold  upon  any  .smooth  surface.  The 
mechani.sm  whereby  these  suckers,  or  feet,  as  they  arc  usually  called, 
are  extended  from  the  body  and  again  retracted,  is  very  simple.  That 
portion  of  each  foot  which  is  external  to  the  shell  is  a musculai’  tube, 
closed  at  one  extremity,  namely  that  whoreunto  the  sucker  is  appended ; 
whilst  by  the  opposite  it  communicates,  through  the  corresponding 
amhulacral  hole,  with  a globidar  contractile  vesicle  situated  within  the 
body  of  the  animal.  Both  the  tubular  foot,  and  the  vesicle  appended 
to  it,  are  endowed  -with  a power  of  independent  action ; so  that,  if  the 
vesicle  contracts,  the  fluid  within  it  is  forced  into  the  external  tubiilar 
portion  of  the  organ,  which  thus  becomes  distended  and  rendered  erect ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  muscular  tube  shrinks  in  turn,  the  con- 
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taincd  fluid  is  forced  back  again  into  the  internal  vesicle,  and  the  whole 
foot  collapses.  The  arrangement  referred  to  will  be  easily  intelligible 
on  reference  to  the  annexed  rough  diagram,  which  represents  a lon- 
gitudinal section  of  one  of  the  rays  of  the  A.sterias  depicted  above. 
The  internal  vesicles  (fig.  88,  l,  1i)  occupy  the  floor  of  each  segment  of 
the  body ; and  when  viewed  from  above  (fig.  90,  d),  the  entire  series 
resembles  strings  of  transparent  beads  placed  above  the  rows  of  ambu- 
lacral  apertures,  through  wliich  they  communicate  with  the  tubular 
feet  (fig.  88,  l,  g).  In  fig.  88,  2,  three  of  these  organs  are  represented 


Fig.  88. 


1.  Diagrammatic  section  of  a Star-fish : a,  mouth ; 6,  stomach ; c,  intestiniform  cseca ; rf,  dorsal 
surface ; e,  ambulacral  plates ; f,  ovarium ; q,  tubular  feet ; A,  internal  vesicles.  2.  Diagram  re- 
presenting the  suckers  in  difierent  states  of  extension : a,  ambulacral  plates ; 6,  c,  d,  internal 
vesicles ; e,f,  g,  vascular  system ; i,  tubular  foot,  laid  open  to  exhibit  k,  I,  its  muscular  coats. 

in  different  states  of  extension,  and  their  whole  stimcture  is  developed. 
The  foot  (cZ)  is  shown  protnided  to  its  full  extent ; the  vesicle,  much 
contracted,  has  forced  the  fluid  which  it  contained  into  the  external 
tube  (?’),  whereby  it  is  rendered  tense  and  prominent.  The  muscular 
coats  that  invest  the  exterior  of  the  protruded  portion  are  Likewise  de- 
picted ; the  internal  layer  (k),  immediately  in  contact  "with  the  mem- 
branous canal  continued  from  tho  vesicle,  is  made  up  of  longitudinal 
bands  passing  from  the  root  of  the  organ  towards  the  sucker  at  its 
extremity,  while  the  outer  layer  (7)  consists  of  circular  fibres, — an 
arrangement  evidently  adequate  to  tho  performance  of  aU  required 
movements. 

(455.)  The  other  portions  of  this  (hagrain  represent  tlie  feet  in  dif- 
ferent stages  of  protrusion : in  fig.  88,  2,  c,  the  vesicle  being  partially 
contracted,  the  tubular  portion  is  seen  in  a medium  state  of  distention  ; 
and  at  h,  tho  sucker  is  shown  in  a still  more  retracted  state,  the  con- 
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tained  fluid  having  been  completely  ^pelled  from  the  muscular  tube  and 
driven  back  into  the  vesicle,  which  is  distended  to  the  utmost. 

(456.)  The  fluid  that  thus  fills  the  suckers,  and  performs  so  import- 
ant a part  in  causing  aU  their  movements,  is  not  secreted  by  the  vesicles 
in  which  it  is  contained,  but  is  conveyed  into  them  by  a special  vas- 
cular apparatus  (fig.  88,  2,  g,  /),  from  which  branches  are  given  otf  to 
each  tube.  The  natm-e  of  the  fiuid,  however,  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  vessels  through  which  it  flows  will  be  more  properly  discussed 
hereafter. 

(457.)  The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  elaborately-constructed  box 
that  forms  the  skeleton  as  well  as  the  integuments  of  the  Star-fish  is 
lined  by  a thin  membrane,  aptly  enough  called  the  peritoneum  ; for,  like 
the  serous  tunic  so  named  in  higher  animals,  it  not  only  spreads  over 
the  waUs  of  the  body,  but  is  reflected  therefrom  upon  the  contained 
viscera,  so  that  they  are  completely  invested  by  it,  each  viscus  having 
a distinct  mesenteric  fold  whereby  it  is  supported  and  retained  in  situ. 

(458.)  The  mouth  of  the  Asterias  occupies  the  centre  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body  (fig.  88,  l,  a).  It  is  usually  described  as  being  a 
simple  orifice,  entirely  destitute  of  teeth,  although  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  osseous  ring  around  it,  and  the  articulated  spines  thereimto 
attached,  may,  to  a certain  extent,  perform  the  otfice  of  a dental  appa- 
ratus. 

(459.)  The  oesophagus  is  very  muscular,  and  susceptible  of  great 
dilatation,  its  parietes  being  gathered  into  deep  longitudinal  folds.  The 
stomach  (fig.  88,  l,  b)  is  a wide,  sacculated  bag,  occupying  the  central 
portion  of  the  body,  and,  like  the  oesophagus,  is  evidently  calculated  to 
undergo  comsiderable  distention.  There  is  no  anal  orifice  ; and  conse- 
quently, as  in  the  Polyps,  the  indigestible  parts  of  the  food  are  again 
expelled  through  the  mouth.  The  walls  of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  oesophagus,  contain  muscular  fibres,  and  are  further  strengthened 
by  fibrous  bands,  apparently  of  a ligamentous  character,  derived  from 
the  peritoneal  covering  that  spreads  over  its  outer  surface.  Ten  narrow 
canals  open  by  as  many  distinct  orifices  into  the  sides  of  the  stomach, 
each  of  which,  after  a short  course,  expands  into  a voluminous  c£Ecum 
(fig.  88,  1,  c). 

(460.)  The  whole  of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  displayed  in  fig.  89  : 
every  one  of  the  five  rays  contains  two  of  the  ccecal  prolongations  derived 
from  the  stomach  or  central  bag  (a) ; and  in  the  rays  marked  c,  d,  e, 
these  organs  are  represented  in  situ,  but  at  / they  are  seen  raised  from 
their  natural  position  and  carefully  unravelled,  so  as  to  display  more 
distinctly  their  complicated  structiu’e.  When  thus  unfolded,  the  cajca 
present  an  arborescent  appearance,  the  central  canal  being  dilated  into 
numerous  lateral  sacculi,  from  which,  in  turn,  secondary  pouches  are 
given  off ; and  in  this  manner  innumerable  ramifications  arc  formed,  so 
that  the  extent  of  internal  surface  is  cnoi-mously  increased,  as  may  be 
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seen  in  the  ray  rj,  wherein,  the  upper  walls  of  the  caeca  having  been 
removed,  theii’  saceulatcd  internal  structure  is  rendered  \’isible. 


Fig.  89. 


(4bl.)  ith  respect  to  the  exact  office  of  these  capacious  appendages 
to  the  stomach,  there  exists  some  diversity  of  opinion. 

(462.)  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  can  be  at  all  instrumental  in 
the  digestion  of  food,  the  passages  whereby  they  communicate  with  the 
central  cavity  being  too  narrow  to  admit  any  solid  substance  into  their 
interior;  the  digestive  process  would  therefore  seem  to  be  entirely 
accomplished  by  the  receptacle  into  which  the  food  is  first  introduced. 
Eut  there  is  every  evi- 
dence to  prove  that,  al- 
thoiigh  they  can  have 
Little  part  in  digestion, 
the  caeca  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  ab- 
sorption of  nutriment ; 
and  thus,  although  pos- 
sessing no  excretory 
orifice,  they  must  be 
looked  upon  as  strictly 
analogous  in  function  to 
the  intestinal  canal  of 
other  animals : the  great 
extent  of  surface  which 
they  present  internally 
would  alone  lead  to  this 
supposition,  even  did  not 
the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial usually  found  in 
them,  namely,  a pultaceous  creamy  fiuid,  evidently  a product  of  diges- 
tion, abundantly  confirm  this  view  of  their  nature.  The  matter  seems, 
however,  to  be  put  beyond  a doubt  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
system  connected  with  these  organs,  as  the  veins  that  ramify  so  ex- 
tensively through  their  waUs  are  here,  as  in  other  Echinodermata,  the 
only  agents  by  which  the  absoi’ption  of  chyle  can  be  effected : this  wiU 
be  evident  when  we  examine  the  organs  subservient  to  the  circulation 
of  the  nutritious  fluids. 

(463.)  Those  physiologists  who  have  adopted  a different  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  caccal  appendages  to  the  stomach,  consider  them  to  be 
adapted  to  the  secretion  of  some  fiuid,  and  probably  representing  a 
biliary  apparatus.  Their  enormous  extent,  however,  would  alone  lead 
us  to  dissent  from  such  a conclusion,  more  especially  as  another  organ 
has  been  pointed  out  to  which  the  functions  of  a liver  have  been  assigned. 
This  is  situated  upon  the  base  of  the  stomach  (fig.  89,  6),  and  is  a 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  racemose  sacculus,  which  opens  into  <hc 


Bigestire  apparatus  of  Asterias : a,  stomach ; 6,  he|iatir  (?) 
glands ; c,  d,  e,  cteeal  appendages  in  situ the  same  unravelled : 
g,  the  same  laid  open,  showing  their  sacculated  interior. 
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bottom  of  the  digestive  sac  by  a free  apcrtm’o ; the  contents  of  this 
organ,  moreover,  resemble  bile  both  in  taste  and  colour*. 

(464.)  In  the  slender-rayed  genera,  such  as  Ophiura,  the  caecal 
appendages  ai’e  not  met  with ; but  their  deficiency  appears  to  be  sup- 
phcd  by  the  plicated  walls  of  the  stomach  itself,  the  numerous  folds  of 
which  resemble  lateral  leaflets  attached  to  the  central  cavity.  We  are 
unacquainted  with  the  precise  organization  of  the  alimentary  canal  in 
Comatula  ; but,  from  the  orifices  visible  in  the  shell,  it  would  appear 
that  in  this  genus,  as  well  as  in  some  Crinoid  species,  the  digestive  tube 
was  furnished  with  an  anal  apertiu-e. 

(465.)  The  Star-flshes,  grossly  considered,  might  be  regarded  as  mere 
walking  stomachs ; and  the  oflice  assigned  to  them  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  that  of  devouring  all  sorts  of  garbage  and  offal  that  would 
otherwise  acciunulate  upon  our  shores.  But,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
their  diet  is  by  no  means  exclusively  limited  to  such  materials,  since 
crustaceans,  sheU-flsh  of  various  kinds,  and  even  small  Ashes,  easily 
fall  victims  to  their  voracity.  DeUe  Chiaje  found  a human  molar  tooth 
in  the  stomach  of  an  individual  which  he  examined.  Neither  is  the 
size  of  the  prey  whereon  they  feed  so  diminutive  as  we  might  suppose 
from  a mere  inspection  of  the  orifice  representing  the  mouth ; for  not 
only  is  this  extremely  dilatable,  but,  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Actiniae,  the  stomach  is  occasionally  partially  inverted,  in  order 
more  completely  to  embrace  substances  about  to  be  devoured.  Shell- 
fishes are  frequently  swallowed  whole ; and  a living  specimen  of  Chama 
nntiquata,  Linn.,  has  been  taken  entire  from  the  digestive  cavity  of 
an  Asterias.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  testa- 
ceous moUusca  to  be  absolutely  swallowed,  shells  and  all,  to  enable  the 
Asteridaj  to  obtain  possession  of  the  enclosed  animal,  as  they  would 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  attacking  large  oysters,  to  which  they  are 
generally  believed  to  be  peculiarly  destnictive,  and  of  eating  them  out 
of  their  shells.  The  ancients  believed  that,  in  order  to  aecomplish  this, 
the  star-fish,  on  finding  an  oyster  partially  open,  cunningly  inserted 
one  of  its  rays  between  the  valves,  and  thus  gradually  insinuating 
itself,  destroyed  its  victimf.  Modem  observations  do  not,  as  far  as  wo 
are  aware,  fully  bear  out  the  above  opinion  of  our  ancestors  as  to  tho 

* Dellc  Chiaje. 

t This  may  be  gathered  from  Aldrovandus,  who  writes  as  follows : “ Alii  ostre- 
arum  hostes  sunt  Stellse  marinas  molli  crustA  intect{c,voro  tarn  crudeliter(ut  iElianns, 
lib.  ix.  cap.  22,  ait)  inimicae  ut  hae  ipsas  exedant  et  conflciunt.  Ratio  insidiarum 
quas  eis  moliuntur  cjusmodi  est.  Ciim  testacea  suas  patefaciant  conchas,  ciim  vcl 
refrigeratione  egent,  vel  ut  aliquid  pertinens  ad  victum  incidat ; eae,  uno  de  suis  sive 
cruribus  sive  radiis  intra  testas  ostreae  hiantis  insito  eas  claudi  prohibente,  came 
implentur  ” (Testae,  lib.  iii.  p.  487).  Thus  likewise  Oppian  ; — 

“ Sic  struit  insidias,  sic  subdola  fraudes 
Stella  marina  parat,  sed  nullo  adjiita  lapillo 
Nititur,  et  pedibus  scabris  disjungit  hiantes.” 
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mode  in  which  star-fishes  attack  oysters,  although  the  destruction  that 
they  cause  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged.  The  ohseiwations  re- 
corded by  M.  Eudes  Deslongchamps  upon  this  subject,  however,  are 
exceedingly  cmious*.  As  the  waves  had  receded  from  the  shore,  so  as 
to  leave  only  one  or  two  inches  of  water  upon  the  sand,  he  saw  numbers 
of  Asterias  rubens  rolling  in  bimches,  five  or  six  being  fastened  together 
into  a sort  of  ball  by  the  interlacement  of  their  rays.  He  examined  a 
great  number  of  such  balls,  and  constantly  found  in  the  centre  a bivalve 
moUusk  (Mactra  Stultorum,  Linn.)  of  an  inch  and  a half  in  length. 
The  valves  were  invariably  opened  to  the  extent  of  2 or  3 lines ; and 
the  star-fishes  were  always  ranged  with  their  mouths  in  contact  with 
the  edges  of  the  valves. 

(466.)  On  detaching  them  from  the  shell  which  they  thus  impri- 
soned, he  found  that  they  had  introduced  between  the  valves  large 
rounded  vesicles  mth  very  thin  walls,  and  filled  -with  a transparent 
fiuid.  Each  Asterias  had  five  of  these  vesicles  ranged  around  its  mouth : 
hut  they  were  of  very  unequal  size ; generally  there  were  two  larger 
than  the  rest,  equal  in  size  to  large  filberts,  while  the  other  three  were 
not  bigger  than  small  peas.  These  vesicles  appeared  to  he  attached  to 
the  Asterias  by  short  pedicles ; and  at  the  opposite  end  of  each  was  a 
round  open  aperture,  through  which  the  fluid  contained  in  the  vesicle 
flowed  out,  di'op  by  drop.  No  sooner  was  the  animal  detached  from  the 
shell  that  it  was  thus  sucking,  than  the  vesicles  collapsed  and  became 
no  longer  distinguishable.  The  Mactroe  were  all  foimd  to  be  more  or 
less  devoui’ed,  some  having  only  their  adductor  muscles  left ; but,  how- 
ever little  they  liad  been  injured,  all  had  lost  the  power  of  closing  their 
valves,  and  were  apparently  dead ; nevertheless  there  was  nothing  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  only  dead  shell- fishes  were  attacked;  so  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  delicate  vesicles  above  described 
escaped  injmy  from  the  closing  of  the  valves.  M.  Deslongchamps 
thinks  that  probably  the  Asterias  pours  into  the  shell  a torpifying 
secretion,  and  thus  ensures  the  death  of  its  victim. 

(467.)  The  absorption  of  the  nutritious  portions  of  the  food  in  the 
Echinodermata  is  entfrely  accomplished  by  the  veins  distributed  upon 
the  coats  of  the  digestive  cavities,  so  that  the  chyle  resulting  from 
digestion  is  at  once  introduced  into  the  vessels  appropriated  to  cir- 
culation. 

(468.)  In  Asterias,  the  intestinal  veins  form  a fine  vascular  network, 
covering  the  stomach  and  the  ten  digestive  caeca.  The  venous  trmiks 
derived  from  all  these  sources  unite  to  form  a circular  vessel  (fig.  90,  c), 
which  likewise  receives  branches  derived  from  the  ovaria  and  other 
sources. 

(469.)  The  circular  vein  thus  formed,  wliich  seems  to  be  flie  common 
trunk  of  the  venous  system,  communicates  with  another  vascular  circle 
* Bulletin  des  Sciences  do  M.  le  Baron  Fdrussac,  vol.  s.  p.  290. 
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placed  around  the  mouth  (s),  by  means  of  a dilated  vertical  tube  of 
commimication  (/),  Avhich,  from  its  muscular  appearance  and  great 
irritability,  Tiedemann  regards  as  being  equivalent  in  function  to  a 
heart.  The  circle  around  the  mouth  (s)  would  seem  to  be  arterial  in 
its  character,  and  branches  are  derived  from  it  which  supply  the  various 
viscera  of  the  body. 

(470.)  But,  besides  the  vessels  above  described,  apparently  so  dis- 
posed as  to  collect  and  distribute  the  nutrient  fluids,  there  is  another  set 
of  canals  appropriated  to  the  supply  of  the  numerous  vesicles  connected 
with  the  locomotive  suckers  (§  456) ; these  Tiedemann  regards  as  being 
totally  imconnected  with  the  vascular  system  properly  so  called,  and 
considers  the  fluid  contained  in  them  as  quite  of  a different  nature. 
Delle  Chiaje,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  two  sets  of  vessels  arc 
derived  from  each  other,  and  describes  a peculiar  apparatus  connected 
with  them  as  performing  an  important  part  in  effecting  the  protrusion 
of  the  suckers. 

(471 .)  The  circular 
vessel  around  the 
mouth,  which  forms  the 
central  receptacle  of  the 
vascular  system,  resem- 
bles a sinus  analogous 
to  those  of  the  dm-a 
mater  in  man,  and  is 
lodged  in  a groove  be- 
tween the  oral  circle  of 
vertebrm  and  the  pieces 
of  the  skeleton  articu- 
lated therewith.  Con- 
nected with  the  sinus 
above  mentioned,  and 
placed  regularly  in  the 
interspaces  between  the 
rays,  are  several  oval 
vesicles  (fig.  90,  Ic  Ic), 
filled  with  a reddish- 
coloured  transparent 
fluid.  These  vesicles, 
which  in  Asterias  au- 
rantiaca  are  seventeen 
in  number,  communi- 
cate by  distinct  ducts  •with  the  central  siniis,  and  are  regarded  by  Delle 
Chiaje  as  reservoir’s  wherein  the  nutritive  flidds  accumulate  until 
expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  vesicles.  Besides  the  arteries  above 
described  as  arising  from  the  vascular  circle  around  the  mouth,  accord- 


Fig.  90. 


Asterius  auran/iaca  opened  from  above : a,  dorsal  pariotes 
reflected ; h,  c,  d,  floor  of  the  rays,  exhibiting  the  nmbulnernl 
vesicles ; e,  dorsal  circular  vessel ; /,  heart ; «,  circular  vessel 
surrounding  the  moulh  ; kle,  ampulla!  Folianm. 
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ing  to  tlio  author  last  mentioned,  vessels  are  given  off  that  communi- 
cate with  the  ampulla)  eonnected  with  the  ambulacral  suckers,  appa- 
reutly  for  the  purpose  of  suppl_ydng  to  them  the  fluid  which  they  con- 
tain. These  vessels  are  seen  to  ran  along  the  floor  of  each  ray,  and  to 
give  off  lateral  branches  communicating  with  everj*  vesicle,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  enlarged  sketch  (fig.  88,  2,  g).  By  this  arrangement  it 
woiild  seem  that  the  contractile  organs  (fig.  88,  2,  e)  appended  to  the 
vascular  sinus  (/)  are  in  reality  antagonistic  to  the  tubular  structure  of 
the  feet,  and  serve  as  receptacles  for  fluid,  which,  by  their  contraction, 
they  can  force  into  the  whole  system  of  locomotive  suckers  whenever  the 
feet  are  brought  into  action. 

(472.)  The  above  view  of  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  of 
Asterias  is,  however,  by  no  means  universally  admitted  to  be  correct. 
Professor  Shaqiey  agrees  udth  Tiedemann  in  the  opinion  that  the  vessels 
of  the  feet  form  a system  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  the  blood-vessels, 
and  even  supposes  that  the  fluid  by  which  the  ambulacral  tubes  become 
distended  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  pure  sea- water. 

(473.)  In  the  Echinodermata  therefore  there  are, — 1st.  The  cavity  of 
the  body  (i.  e.,  the  spacious  interval  which  separates  the  digestive  from 
the  tegumentary  system),  filled  with  a fluid  designated  chghqueous. 
2nd.  The  protrusile  suctorial  feet,  occupied  by  another  class  of  fluid 
(this  system  constitutes  the  water-vascular  system  of  Tiedemann  and 
Muller).  3rd.  The  blood-vasculai’  system  of  Tiedemann,  DeUe  Chiaje, 
Yalentin,  Agassiz,  Dr.  Sharpey,  and  Midler.  These  three  systems  are 
generally  I’cgarded  as  distinct  and  independent. 

(474.)  The  mass  of  fluid  occupying  the  visceral  cavity  of  the  Echino- 
denns  (bounded  on  one  side  by  the  digestive  system,  on  the  other  by  the 
integuments)  has  been  generally  described  as  consisting  purely  of  sea- 
water admitted  directly  from  without,  through  the  skin,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  aerating  the  blood  proper,  said  to  circulate  in  a capillary 
system  of  vessels  wrought  in  the  solid  parietes  circumscribing  the 
cavity.  In  the  Asteridie,  Echinida),  Ophiimda),  and  Ophiocomida),  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  ca^nty  itself  is  the  anatomical  homologue  of  a 
real  perigastric  ca\dty ; while  in  the  Holothuridan  and  SipimcuLidan 
genera  it  presents  itself  as  a chamber  filled  with  a chylaqueous  com- 
pound, under  the  fonn  of  a thiclcly-corpusculatcd  milky  fluid  organized 
in  a high  degree  ; and  in  Sipumidus  it  would  seem  that  the  cephalic 
appendages,  as  well  as  the  whole  tegumentary  sj-stem,  are  organized  with 
especial  reference  to  the  aeration  of  this  fluid. 

(475.)  The  skin  fenestrated tliat  is,  at  regular  intervals  the  mus- 
cular layer  disappears,  and  an  interval  results,  of  elliptical  figm-e,  covered 
by  only  a single  layer  of  epidermis.  It  is  a simple  musculo-membranous 
partition  intervening  between  the  chylaqueous  fluid  within  and  the 
surroimding  clement  without ; and  through,  this  veil  the  two  divided 
fluids  interchange  their  gases.  Tlic  tentacles  arc  merely  hollow  musculo- 
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membranous  appendages,  lined  within  and  ivithout  by  a ciliated  cpitbe- 
lium.  A few  proper  blood-vessels  reach  their  bases  from  the  circular 
vessel ; but  no  trace  whatever  of  a vascular  plexus  in  the  structure  of 
these  parts  can  be  detected.  The  inference  is  that  the  tentacles  are 
designed  for  the  oxygenization  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid.  To  the  genus 
Uolothuria  the  same  observations  are  strictly  applicable ; but  although 
attenuated  at  regular  points,  with  a view  to  approximate  as  closely  as 
possible  the  chylaqueous  fluid  to  the  extex’nal  medium,  no  open  perfora- 
tion anywhere  exists  in  the  tentacular  or  tegrunentaiy  processes.  The 
surrounding  fluid  therefore  cannot  penetrate  directly  from  without  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity ; it  is  mtroduced  through  the  mouth  and  digestive 
system. 

(476.)  Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  must  briefly  men- 
tion a siagular  organ,  apparently  intimately  connected  with  the  circular 
vessel  around  the  mouth,  and  called  by  Tiedemann  the  sand-canal. 
This  organ  is  represented  in  fig.  90,  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath  as  the 
dilated  vessel,  f,  upon  the  right  side  of  which  it  is  placed  ; it  communi- 
cates by  one  extremity  with  an  isolated  calcareous  mass,  of  a rounded 
figure,  called  the  madreporic  plate,  seen  upon  the  exterior  of  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  Star-fish,  while  by  its  opposite  extremity  it  opens  into 
the  circular  sinus  that  suiTounds  the  mouth.  The  tube  itself  Dr.  Sharpey 
describes*  as  being  about  the  thickness  of  a surgeon’s  probe,  and  com- 
posed of  rings  of  calcareous  substance  connected  by  a membrane ; so 
that,  viewed  externally,  it  is  not  unlike  the  windpipe  of  a small  animal. 
On  cutting  it  across,  it  is  foimd  to  contain  two  convoluted  laminae,  of 
the  same  nature  as  its  calcareous  parietes,  which  are  roUed  upon  them- 
selves in  a longitudinal  direction,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  inferior 
turbinated  bones  of  an  ox.  The  convoluted  arrangement  becomes  more 
complete  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  where  the  internal  laminax, 
as  well  as  the  external  articulated  portion,  join  the  dorsal  disk,  appear- 
ing gradually  to  become  continuous  with  its  substance.  The  use  of  this 
curious  organ  is  quite  unknown,  although  a variety  of  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  upon  the  subject.  The  most  probable  appears  to  be  that 
of  Dr.  Sharpey,  who  suggests  that,  should  the  fluid  which  distends  the 
feet,  and  the  vessels  connected  with  them,  be  indeed  sea-water,  it  may  be 
introduced,  and  perhaps  again  discharged,  through  the  pores  of  the  di,slc, 
by  means  of  the  calcareous  tube,  which  will  thus  serve  as  a sort  of  filter 
to  exclude  impurities. 

(477.)  Apparently  with  a vietv  to  ensure  a continual  circulation  of 
aerated  fluids  through  all  parts  of  the  system,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
membrane  that  lines  the  shell,  as  well  as  that  which  fonns  the  external 
tunic  of  the  digestive  organs,  has  been  found  to  bo  covered  with  multi- 
tudes of  minute  cHia,  destined  by  their  ceaseless  action  to  produce 
currents  passing  over  the  vascular  membranes,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a 
* Cyclopedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  “ EcniNOOEitMATA.” 
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perpetual  supply  of  oxygenated  water  to  every  part*.  But  it  is  not 
only  on  the  peritoneal  surfaces  that  the  existence  of  cUia  has  been 
detected ; they  arc  found  to  be  extensively  distributed  over  the  external 
surface  of  the  body,  within  the  cavities  of  the  tubular  feet,  and  even 
over  the  whole  internal  lining  of  the  stomach  and  caica. 

(478.)  “ In  Astenas  i-uhens,”  says  Dr.  Williams,  “ it  can  be  distinctly 
demonstrated  that  no  open  perforations  exist  in  any  part  of  the  integu- 
mentary parietes.  The  membranous  processes  communicating  ■with  the 
■visceral  ca^vity  can  he  proved,  by  injection,  to  he  caecal  at  their  distal 
extremities.  It  is  easy  to  repeat  and  confirm  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Sharpey,  that  the  corpuscles  of  the  ■visceral  fluid  advance  to  the  distal 
end  of  these  processes,  and  then  return,  under  the  impulse  of  ciliary 
agency.  Nevertheless,  although  an  injection  so  thick  as  size  ■nfiU  not 
escape  through  these  membranous  processes,  a thinner  fluid,  such  as 
coloured  water,  will  slowly  ooze  through ; it  is  not,  therefore,  impro- 
bable that  an  interchange  of  the  fluids  may  to  some  extent  occur  through 
endosmose.  The  microscope  renders  it  certain  that  the  hollow  mem- 
branous processes  filled  by  the  fluid  of  the  ■visceral  ca^vity,  in  Asterias, 
bear  in  their  parietes  no  trace  of  time  blood-vessels : they  are  lined 
■within  and  -without  by  rfbratile  epithelium,  and  composed  only  of  in- 
terlacing elastic  fibres ; and  consequently  their  only  office  seems  to  be 
that  of  exposing  the  chylaqueous  fluid  to  the  renovating  influence  of 
the  suiTOunding  medium.  In  Asterias,  this  fluid  approaches  simple  sea- 
water closely  in  its  physical  properties.  It  is,  however,  in  reality  a 
dilute,  albuminous,  opalescent  solution.  It  is  charged  scantily  -with  im- 
perfectly formed  corpuscles,  always  the  same  in  the  same  species ; and 
the  proposition  may  now  be  confidently  affii-med,  that  in  the  Echinoder- 
mata  the  chylaqueous  fluid  (i.  e.  the  contents  of  the  visceral  cavity)  is 
itself  first  aerated,  and  that  by  means  of  a machineiy  of  soft  parts  it 
then  aerates  the  blood  proper.” 

(479.)  The  organs  belonging  to  the  reproductive  system  in  the  Astc- 
lidce  exhibit  the  greatest  possible  simplicity  of  structui'c.  The  ovaria 
(fig.  88, 1,/)  are  slender  caeca,  arranged  in  bunches  around  the  oeso- 
phagus, two  distinct  groups  being  lodged  at  the  origin  of  each  ray.  In 
Aaterias  aurantiaca  (fig.  90),  the  cxci’etory  ducts  arc  not  easily  seen  ; 
but  in  the  Twelve-rayed  Star-fish,  especially  if  examined  when  these 
organs  are  in  a gravid  state,  each  ovary  may  be  obsei^’cd  to  communi- 
cate externally  by  a Mudo  aperture  that  perforates  the  osseous  circle 
encompassing  the  mouth. 

(480.)  Tlio  generative  organs  of  the  male  individuals  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  female,  and  arc  only  distinguishable  by  the  presence  of 
upermatozoa  in  thcii-  interior.  The  process  of  reproduction f usually 

* See  the  article  “Cili.v,”  by  Dr.  Sharpey,  in  (he  ‘ Cyelopafdia  of  Anatomy  and 
I’hysiologj'.’ 

t INR'inoirc  sur  le  Deve'.oppcmenl  dos  Astth-ios.  par  M.  Sars.  Ann.  dcs  Se.Xat.ltM-t. 
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occurs  dimng  the  spring  months,  at  which  period  the  ovaria  of  the 
females  are  found  distended  with  eggs,  wherein  the  vesicles  of  Purkinje 
and  of  Wagner  are  distinctly  recognizable.  These  ova  are  found  in  the 
ovaria  in  different  stages  of  development,  and  are  laid  in  successive 
batches  at  different  intervals. 

(481.)  The  newly-laid  ova  consist  of  a chorion  enclosing  the  vitellus 
and  a small  quantity  of  albumen ; bnt  the  viteUus  soon  undergoes  the 
usual  process  of  segmentation,  whereby  it  is  broken  up  into  a granular 
mass  (fig.  91,  4,  5,  6, 7,  8).  AMien  first  deposited,  the  ova  of  the  Star- 
fishes are  not  at  once  abandoned  by  the  parent  animals,  but  are  retained 


Fig.  91. 


DcTclopmcnt  of  Star-fish.  1.  Echinasler  sanguitiolenlv-a  seen  from  below.  2.  The  some  in  pro- 
file : a,^madreporic  |>late.  3.  Ovarian  reeeptacle  eontaining  ova  in  different  states  of  advancement. 
4,  5,  K,  (,8.  Ova  exhibiting  the  progressive  segmentation  of  the  yelk.  9.  Embryo  on  its  first 
escape  from  the  egg.  10,11,12.  Further  progress  of  embryo:  a a,  club-shaped  processes ; i,  cen- 
tral protuberance.  13,  H,  15,  16,  show  the  gradual  development  of  the  ambulatory  suckers  and 
the  assumption  of  the  radiate  form. 

in  a kind  of  cavity  formed  by  incurving  tho  body  and  rays  of  the  mother 
until  they  form  a sort  of  chamber,  beneath  which  the  eggs  are  protected 
during  the  earlier  part  of  thoii’  development  (fig.  91,  2).  The  viteUus 
of  the  ovum  is  entirely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  foetus,  which 
latter,  at  the  moment  of  its  escape  from  the  egg,  is  of  an  ovoid  or  sub- 
spherical  shape  (fig.  91,  3),  completely  unprovided  ivith  external  mem- 
hers,  bnt  enabled  to  swim  vivaciously  about  in  the  surrounding  water 
by  means  of  the  cilia  with  which  its  body  is  profusely  covered,  giving 
it  exactly  the  appearance  of  an  infusorial  animalcule ; indeed,  this  may 
be  called  the  first,  or  infusorial  condition  of  the  young  Asterias. 

(482.)  After  the  lapse  of  a few  days  certain  appendages  begin  to 
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make  their  appearance,  sprouting,  as  it  were,  from  the  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  and  ultimately  appearing  as  four  club-shaped  processes 
(fig.  91, 10, 11, 12, 13,  a a)  surrounding  a fifth  prominent  ijrotul>erance, 
b,  whereby  the  little  creature  fixes  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  mculratory 
cavity.  The  body  of  the  little  Star-fish  now  becomes  gradually  flat- 
tened into  a minute  circular  disk,  upon  one  surface  of  which — Whence  at 
once  distinguishable  as  the  ventral — the  i-udiments  of  tentacula 
to  be  apparent,  under  the  form  of  minute  globular  protuberances,  dis- 
posed in  ten  concentric  rows  (fig.  91, 14, 15,  c c). 

(483.)  If  in  this  condition  the  little  being  is  detached  from  the  spot 
where  it  has  fixed  itself,  it  is  still  able  to  swim  about  in  the  surround- 
ing water  by  means  of  its  ciliated  surface,  always  keeping  the  organs 
of  attachment  directed  forwards ; but  if  left  imdisturbed,  it  remains 
perfectly  stUl  and  motionless,  presenting  what  M.  Sars  denominates  the 
crinoid  state  of  development.  At  this  stage,  the  body  of  the  young 
Star-fish  may  still  be  said  to  be  bilateral ; for  in  aU  its  movements 
the  organs  of  attachment  are  directed  fonvards,  and  both  sides  of  the 
body  correspond  exactly  to  each  other  (fig.  91, 12).  But  by  degrees  this 
bilateral  condition  is  converted  into  the  radiated  form  that  charac- 
terizes the  third,  or  perfect  condition  of  the  Asterias  ; the  body  gradu- 
ally assumes  a pentagonal  outline,  from  the  angles  of  which  short  blunt 
rays  begin  to  jiroject  (fig.  91, 16);  and  the  tentacula,  now  presenting 
the  form  of  retractile  cylinders,  and  completely  furnished  with  their 
terminal  suckers,  become  efficient  instruments  of  locomotion.  The  red 
spots,  regarded  by  Ehrenberg  as  the  eyes,  ai’e  visible  at  the  extremities 
of  the  nascent  rays ; the  mouth  shows  itself  in  the  centre  of  the  ven- 
tral aspect  of  the  body ; and  numerous  si^ines  make  their  appearance. 
Lastly,  the  apparatus  for  attachment  begins  to  diminish  in  size,  and 
soon  completely  disappears,  so  that  the  young  Asterias,  having  attained 
its  perfect  form,  is  ready  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  its  station. 

(484.)  According  to  the  observations  of  Agassiz,  the  eggs  of  the  Star- 
fish, after  they  are  laid,  are  taken  up  by  the  parent  animal  and  kept 
between  its  tubes  below  the  mouth.  The  Stai’-fish  bends  itself  around 
them,  surrounds  the  eggs  with  its  suckers,  and  moves  about  with  them. 
"\Mien  the  eggs  have  been  removed  to  some  distance  from  the  animal, 
it  has  been  observed  to  go  towards  them,  take  them  up  again,  and  move 
oft’  with  them, — showing  that  those  creatures,  so  low  in  stnicture  and 
apparently  deprived  of  aU  instinct,  really  watch  over  their  yoimg.  As 
the  growth  of  the  embryo  commences,  the  cxtemal  crust  of  the  germ 
becomes  more  transparent,  consisting  of  somewhat  looser  and  larger 
granules,  and  the  internal  mass  assumes  a darker  colour,  so  that  two 
layers  become  distinct,  between  which  a third  is  developed.  On  one 
side  of  the  germ  a protuberance  now  becomes  ^'isible,  and  the  promi- 
nent portion  separates  more  and  more  from  the  spherical  mass,  assuming 
hy  degrees  the  form  of  a peduncle.  At  this  period  there  is  not  any 
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organ  formed — only  changes  of  substance  have  taken  place ; but  now 
little  swellings  appear  in  five  points  on  the  sides,  and  the  spherical 
portion  of  the  germ  becomes  fiattened  by  lateral  dilatation. 

(485.)  The  minute  animal  has  grown  to  a more  hemispherical  shape  ; 
and  from  tliis  time  there  is  an  upper  and  a lower  siu’face  to  its  um- 
breUa-liko  disk,  and  a tubular  part  and  a swollen  portion  to  the 
peduncle.  As  soon  as  the  peripheric  part  of  the  disk  begins  to 
spread,  five  small  tubercles  may  be  observed  forming  underneath ; and 
into  these  tubercles  the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  middle  one  extends. 
Soon  other  prominent  swellings  appear,  two  to  each  of  the  former  ones, 
and  subsequently  two  more.  While  this  is  going  on,  calcareous  nets 
are  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  crystals  in  the  cells  of  the  germ. 
At  first  there  are  simply  isolated  crystals,  formed  as  nuclei  in  the  cells  ; 
then  several  close  together  wUl  unite  and  form  a little  ii’regular  mass  ; 
and  they  will  at  last  combine,  so  as  to  constitute  a network  of  solid 
substance,  arranged  very  regularly,  and  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous,  marking  out  more  and  more  distinctly  the  rays  of  the 
embryo  Star-fish.  The  tubercles  of  the  lower  surface,  growing  more 
prominent  and  elongated,  are  finally  transformed  into  the  suckers,  or 
ambnlaeral  tubes.  With  the  addition  of  new  calcareous  nets,  these  latter 
become  more  numerous,  and  form,  finally,  rows  of  tentacles.  Other 
changes  have  also  taken  place.  The  cells  within  the  pedimcle  have  under- 
gone alteration  : some  have  become  moveable,  and  a kind  of  circulation 
is  going  on  in  them.  The  internal  space  along  each  ray  has  become 
more  transparent ; the  ambulacral  tubes  have  become  hollow ; and  from 
that  time  there  seems  to  be  a eommunication  between  the  external 
water  and  the  internal  structure.  What  remains  of  the  yelk  is  more 
distinctly  circumscribed  in  the  centre  of  the  animal,  extending  as  a 
star-shaped  disk  into  the  rays.  The  radial  portion  becomes,  finally, 
distinct  from  the  central  one  ; and  we  have  at  last  an  internal  cavity, 
which  is  the  stomach,  from  which  the  ctecal  appendag'es  of  the  rays, 
•with  their  liver-like  organ,  will  be  developed. 

(486.)  The  pedimcle  is  reduced  to  a more  vesicle ; a hole  is  formed 
in  the  centre  of  the  lower  svu’face,  constituting  the  mouth ; around  this 
a circular  thread  becomes  -risible,  answcj-ing  to  the  nervous  system, 
from  which  other  threads  extend  towards  the  extremity  of  the  rays ; 
and  by  the  time  the  young  Star-fish  has  attained  the  size  of  about  a 
line  in  diameter,  it  has  thus  assumed  the  form  and  structiuc  of  a per- 
fect animal. 

(487.)  Among  the  most  interesting  contributions  to  om-  knowledge 
of  this  group  are  the  researches  of  Professor  Miillor*  relative  to  the 
embrj'onic  condition  of  the  Ophiundee,  from  which  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  during  the  progress  from  the  egg  to  the  matm'c  condition, 

* Ueber  die  Larven  iind  Mcluniorpliosc  der  Opliiiu'cn  und  Sooigol.  Berlin 
Tran.«.  1846. 
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tlio  individuals  belonging  to  that  family  undergo  a series  of  changes 
that  are  truly  surprising  in  their  character. 

(488.)  The  young  Ophiura  on  leaving  the  egg  presents  itself  under 
a most  grotesqiie  form,  in  which  condition  it  has  been  long  known  to 
naturalists,  and  described  under  the  name  of  Pluteus,  or  Easel  Animal- 
cule, from  its  resemblance  to  a painter’s  easel. 

(489.)  The  Pluteus  jKcradoxus  (fig.  92)  is  exceedingly  minute,  being 
not  more  than  |^ths  of  a hue  in  length.  When  highly  magnified,  its 


Fig.  92. 


1,  Pluievs  paradoxus.  A A,  lateral  arms ; B B,  inferior  ditto ; C C,  anterior  ditto ; D D,  posterior 
ditto ; a,  mouth;  a\  oesophagus ; &,  stomach ; c,  granular  bodies,  the  nature  of  which  is  uncertain ; 
dy  cajciform  appendages,  which  make  their  appearance  around  the  oesophagus  and  stumach.  and 
which  are  the  first  indications  of  the  development  of  the  Star-fish  ; e,  ciliated  bands ; fy  calcareous 
framework  of  the  skeleton ; zone  of  cilia  surrounding  the  ai)ex  of  the  body ; r,  nervous  system. 
2.  Further  development  of  the  cseciform  appendages,  d- ; they  begin  to  ediibit  the  apijearance  of 
the  body  or  central  disk  of  an  Ophiura.  (After  Muller.) 


body  is  seen  to  be  somewhat  of  a conical  shape,  terminating  above  in  a 
point,  but  dividing  inferiorly  into  eight  long  processes  or  appendages 
of  various  dimensions,  to  which  it  owes  its  peculiar  figure  (fig.  92,  l, 
A,  B,  c,  d).  Each  of  these  processes  is  supported  by  au  internal  cal- 
careous framework  derived  from  the  iuterior  of  the  body  (fig.  92,  \,f), 
which,  branching  out  in  diflPerent  directions,  forms  a basis  whereon  the 
soft  parts  are  spread  out.  The  whole  animal  is  perfectly  transparent, 
its  substance  resembling  dull  glass,  the  apex  of  the  body  and  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  aims  or  processes  being  shghtly  tinged  with  orange. 

(490.)  These  singulai’ly-fonucd  larva: — for  such  they  arc — are  found 
abundantly  dui'ing  the  months  of  August  and  Scjitcmbcr,  croAvding  tlie 
surface  of  the  sea  in  ricli  profusion,  SAvimming  freely  about  by  the  aid  of 
roAA-s  of  ciha  (e),  AAuth  Avhich  tlicii’  arms  and  the  apex  of  their  bodies  (^7) 
arc  plentifully  funiislicd.  Tlicy  possess,  moreover,  a distinct  nerA-ous 
system,  consisting  of  tAA'o  little  ganglia  (x)  situated  just  beneath  the  oral 
aperture,  from  Avhence  delicate  ueiTous  threads  may  be  traced  in  dif- 
ferent directions. 
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(491.)  The  first  appearance  that  presents  itself,  indicating  the  com- 
mencement of  metamorphosis,  is  the  development  of  a number  of 
cacal  appendages  around  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  of  the  Pluteus 
(fig.  92,  1,  d),  which  soon  increase  so  much  in  niunher  that  they  form 
a scries  of  rows  surrounding  the  stomachal  cavity.  At  first  these  rows 
of  caca  do  not  extend  beyond  the  body  of  the  Pluteus,  remaining,  as  it 
were,  concealed  beneath  its  disk  ; but  soon  acquiiing  greater  develop- 
ment, they  make  their  appearance  externally,  and  begin  to  assume 
some  regularity  of  arrangement  (fig.  92,  2),  in  which  the  rudimentary 
form  of  the  star-fish  begins  to  be  perceptible,  and  the  points  whence 
the  arms  are  to  proceed  become  apparent. 

(492.)  In  carrying  out  this  part  of  the  proceeding,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  original  arms  or  processes  of  the  Pluteus  (fig.  92, 1,  A,  n, 
c,  d)  have  had  no  share.  The  Pluteus,  in  fact,  stands  just  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  young  Ophiirra  as  the  frame  does  to  a piece  of  embroi- 
dery ; neither  has  the  structure  of  its  arms  anything  in  common  with 
that  of  the  rays  of  the  future  star-fish,  which  hes,  as  it  were,  protected 
beneath  their  shelter.  As  soon  as  the  cascal  apjjendages  have  arrived 
at  tliis  state  of  development  and  assumed  so  much  regularity  of 
arrangement,  calcareous  earth  begins  to  be  deposited  in  an  arborescent 
form,  which  accumulates  rapidly  until  a land  of  trellis-work  is  formed, 
spreading  over  the  entire  siu’face  of  the  young  Echinodeim.  As  the 
cfficiform  appendages  thus  become  arranged  into  a regular  figure,  the 
place  where  the  mouth  of  the  Pluteus  was  becomes  distorted  and,  as 
it  were,  forcibly  pushed  upwards,  until  it  remains  no  longer  visible,  its 
place  being  occupied  by  the  central  mouth  of  the  newly-formed  star- 
fish (fig.  93,  2). 

(493.)  In  the  condition  which  it  has  now  attained,  the  young  star- 
fish is  stni  much  smaller  than  the  rest  of  the  Pluteus;  but  from 
this  point,  as  its  growth  continues,  the  body  and  processes  of  the  latter 
assume  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  being  only  appendages  to 
the  newly-developed  animal,  until  by  degrees  they  entirely  disappear, 
the  only  part  of  the  Pluteus  remaining  as  a part  of  the  young  Ophiura 
being  the  stomach. 

(494.)  Before,  however,  the  arms  of  the  Pluteus  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, the  feet,  or  retractile  suckers,  have  begun  to  sliow  themselves, 
arranged  in  a circle  around  the  circumference  of  the  shield  (fig.  93,  i,  2), 
so  that  it  is  able  to  creep  freely  about  in  the  sea. 

(495.)  Shortly  before  the  disappearance  of  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Pluteus,  the  arms  or  rays  of  the  Ophiura  ai’e  ah-eady  visible,  projecting 
prominently  from  the  margin  of  the  sliicld  (fig.  93,  1,  2),  but  consisting 
as  yet  only  of  the  outer  or  terminal  joint  of  the  futui’e  ray;  the  moveable 
spines  likewise  begin  to  show  themselves,  and  the  characters  of  the 
future  Echinoderm  begin  to  be  recognizable  (fig.  93,  1).  Ultimately 
new  segments  begin  to  be  added  to  tlic  rays,  making  their  appearance 
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1.  Ophiura  in  n still  more  advanced  stage  of  devcloiimcnt,  showing  the  larva  jvortion  (Platens) 
in  great  part  obliterated : first  a])penrance  of  the  mouth  and  tentacles.  2.  The  larva  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  feet  and  spines  of  the  Ophiurus  begin  to  develope  themselves,  .t.  Show  s the 
mode  of  growth  of  one  of  the  rays : the  terminal  or  primitive  segment  is  easily  recognisable,  to 
which  the  following  segments  succeed  in  the  order  of  their  formation,  (.\fter  MUller.) 

in  the  shield  itself,  at  points  situated  upon  the  ventral  aspect,  bcttvecn 
the  inter-radial  spaces  ; and  each  successive  segment  produced,  being 
at  the  base  of  the  ray,  is  of  course  larger  than  all  that  iireceded  it 
(fig.  93,  3,  4). 

(49G.)  In  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the  AsUridcv,  we  have  yet 
to  mention  the  nervous  apjiaratus  wherewith  they  are  funiished.  This 
consists  of  a simple  circular  cord  that  rmis  around  the  mouth  of  the 


between  the  primitive  segment  and  the  margin  of  the  disk,  the  original 
segment  retaining  its  size  and  figure  unaltered,  while  the  STjccecding 
ones  differ  in  their  shape,  assuming  a polygonal  form,  which  varies  in 
different  species.  The  places  where  all  new  segments  are  formed  are 

Fig.  9.3. 
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animal ; from  this  ring,  three  delicate  filaments  are  given  off  opposite  to 
each  ray,  one  of  which,  according  to  Tiedomann,  runs  along  the  centre  of 
the  amhulacral  groove  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  gives  off 
minute  twigs  to  the  locomotive  suckers  placed  on  each  side  of  its  coiurse ; 
the  other  two  filaments  pass  into  the  visceral  cavity,  and  are  probably 
distributed  to  the  internal  organs.  There  are  no  ganglia  developed  on 
any  part  of  this  nervous  aj^paratus ; or  if,  as  some  writers  assert, 
ganghonic  enlargements  are  visible  at  the  points  whence  the  radiating 
nerves  are  given  off,  they  are  so  extremely  minute  as  not  in  any  degi’ee 
to  merit  the  appellation  of  nervous  centres. 

(497.)  Such  an  arrangement  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  serving  to 
associate  the  movements  performed  by  the  various  parts  of  the  animal ; 
for  no  portion  of  these  simple  nervous  threads  can  be  I’egarded  as  being 
peculiarly  the  seat  of  sensation  or  perception.  Nor  is  this  inference 
merely  deducible  from  an  inspection  of  the  anatomical  character  of  the 
nerves ; it  is  based  upon  actual  experiment.  We  have  frequently,  when 
examining  these  animals  in  a living  state  (that  is  when,  with  their 
feet  fuUy  developed,  they  were  crawling  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
in  which  they  were  confined),  cut  off  with  scissors  successive  portions 
of  the  dorsal  covering  of  the  body,  so  as  to  expose  the  visceral  cavity ; 
but,  so  far  from  the  rest  of  the  animal  appearing  to  be  conscious  of  the 
mutilation,  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  suffering  was  visible:  the 
suckers  placed  immediately  beneath  the  injmed  part  were  invariably 
retracted ; but  aU  the  rest,  even  in  the  same  ray,  still  continued  their 
action,  as  though  perfectly  devoid  of  participation  in  any  suffering 
caused  by  the  injury  inflicted.  Such  apathy  would  indeed  seem  to  be 
a necessary  consequence  resulting  from  the  deficiency  of  any  central 
seat  of  perception  whereunto  sensations  could  be  communicated.  Never- 
theless Ehrenberg  insists  upon  the  existence  of  eyes  in  some  species  of 
Star-fi.sh,  attributing  the  function  of  visual  organs  to  certain  minute 
red  spots,  visible  at  the  extremity  of  each  ray,  behind  each  of  which  he 
describes  the  end  of  the  long  nerve  that  runs  along  the  amhulacral 
groove  as  expanding  into  a minute  bulb.  We  must  confess  that  the 
proofs  adduced  in  support  of  such  a view  of  the  nature  of  the  spots 
appear  to  us  to  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  general  sense  of 
touch  in  the  Astcridm  is  extremely  delicate,  serving  not  only  to  enable 
them  to  seize  and  secure  prey,  but  even  to  recognize  its  presence  at  some 
little  distance,  and  thus  direct  these  animals  to  their  food.  Any  person 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  fishing  with  a lino  in  the  shallow  bays 
frequented  by  star -fishes,  and  observed  liow  frequently  a bait  is  taken 
and  devoured  by  them,  will  be  disposed  to  admit  this ; yet,  to  what  are 
we  to  attribute  this  power  of  perceiving  external  objects  ? It  would 
seem  most  probably  duo  to  some  modification  of  the  general  sensibility 
of  the  body,  allowing  of  the  perception  of  impressions,  in  some  degree 
allied  to  the  sense  of  smoU  in  higher  animals,  and  related  in  character 
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to  tho  kiiid  of  sensation  'whereby  -we  have  already  seen  the  Actinia;  and 
other  polyps  are  able  to  appreciate  tlio  presence  of  light,  although  alj- 
solutely  deprived  of  \dsual  organs. 

(498.)  The  Ecnrsi,  ho'wever  they  may  appear  to  differ  in  outward 
form  from  the  Asterklce,  will  he  found  to  present  so  many  points  of  re- 
semblance in  their  general  structure,  that  the  detailed  account  we  have 
given  above  of  tho  organization  of  the  last-mentioned  family  "svill  throw 
considerable  light  upon  the  stid  more  elaborately  constructed  animals 
that  now  present  themselves  to  our  notice. 

(499.)  The  EcMnidce,  as  we  have  abeady  observed,  differ  from  the 
star-shaped  Echinodermata  in  the  nature  of  the  integument  that  encloses 
their  -visceral  ca-vity,  as 

well  as  in  the  more  or  Eig.  94. 

less  circular  or  spheri-  ^ 

cal  form  of  their  bodies ; 
so  that  the  locomotive 
apparatus  with  which 
they  are  furnished  is 
necessarily  modified  in 
its  character  and  ar- 
rangement. 

(500.)  The  shell  of  an 
Echinus  (fig.  94,  l)  is 
composed  of  innume- 
rable pieces  aecm-ately 
j oined  together,  so  as  to 
form  a globular  box 
enclosing  the  internal 
parts  of  the  animal,  but 
perforated  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  its  axis  by 
two  large  openings,  one 
of  which  represents  the 
mouth,  and  the  other 
the  anus. 

(501.)  The  calcareous  plates  entering  into  the  composition  of  this 
extraordinary  shell  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  sets,  differing 
matciially  in  shape,  as  well  as  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  subservient. 
The  larger  pieces  arc  recognizable  in  the  figure  by  hemispherical  tuber- 
cles of  considerable  size  attached  to  their  external  surface,  adapted,  as 
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1.  Shell  of  Cidarh  denuded  of  its  spines.  2.  A spine  arti- 
culated with  its  corresponding  tubercle : a,  section  of  tuber- 
cle ; b b,  capsular  ligament ; c,  base  of  spine. 


we  shall  afterwards  see,  to  articulate  with  the  moveable  locomotive 
spines.  Each  of  these  larger  plates  has  somewhat  of  a pentagonal 
form, — those  that  arc  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  and 
anal  aperture  being  considerably  the  smallc-st,  and  every  succeeding 
plate  becoming  progrcssivclj'  larger  as  they  apju'oximatc  tlie  central 
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portion  of  the  shell : the  entire  series  of  pieces  in  each  row  resembles  in 
figiu-e  the  shape  of  the  space  included  between  two  of  the  lines  mark- 
ing the  degrees  of  longitude  on  a terrestrial  globe — broad  at  the  equator, 
but  gradually  narrowing  as  it  approaches  the  poles,— an  ai’rangcment, 
of  course,  rendered  necessary  by  the  spherical  form  of  the  crcatui’c. 
There  are  ten  rows  of  these  tuberculated  plates  ; but  as  they  are  dis- 
posed in  pairs,  each  row  of  large  pieces  being  united  by  a zigzag  sutui’o 
with  another  of  a similar  description,  there  are  in  reality  only  live  large 
segments  of  the  shell,  each  supporting  a double  row  of  tubercles. 

(502.)  The  reader  must  not,  however,  conclude  that  the  great  eentral 
tubercles  above  mentioned  are  the  only  parts  of  the  shell  to  which  spines 
are  affixed ; himdreds  of  smaller  elevations  are  disseminated  over  the 
surface,  whereimto  smaller  spicula  are  appended — although,  from  their 
diminutive  size,  these  are  of  secondary  importance  in  locomotion. 

(503.)  The  five  large  double  segments  that  thus  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  calcareous  shell  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
interposition  of  ten  rows  of  perforated  plates,  likewise  disposed  in  pairs, 
and  composed  of  much  smaller  pieces  than  those  which  support  the 
tubercles ; hundreds  of  foramina,  piercing  these  ambulacral  bands,  give 
passage  to  as  many  tubular  feet  or  protrasible  suckers,  in  every  respect 
resembling  those  of  Asterias,  and  distended  by  a similar  apparatus. 

(504.)  It  is  impossible,  by  any  verbal  description  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  limits  of  our  present  imdertaking,  adequately  to  explain  the 
more  minute  contrivances  visible  in  the  disposition  of  every  portion  of 
these  wonderfully- constructed  coverings  : it  is  sufficient  for  om-  present 
prrrposc  to  observe  that  the  globrrlar  errrst  of  an  Echinrts  is  made  rrp  of 
several  hundred  polygonal  pieces,  of  different  sizes,  and,  although  pre- 
senting every  variety  of  outline,  generally  approximating  more  or  less 
to  a pentagonal  form;  that  these  pieces  are  so  accrrr-ately  and  completely 
fitted  to  each  other,  that  the  lines  uniting  them  are  scar’cely  to  be 
(hstingirished,  even  upon  the  most  minrrte  examination ; and  that  from 
the  rmion  of  so  many  distinct  and  dissimilar  plates  results  a fir’m,  com- 
pact, and  beautiful  box,  similar  to  that  represented  in  the  figiu'O.  The 
first  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself,  on  examiiring  a shell  of 
this  description,  is  concerning  the  object  to  bo  attained  by  such  re- 
markable complexity;  it  would  appear,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  that  a 
simple  calcareous  crust,  had  it  been  allowed  to  exude  from  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  Echimrs,  would  gradually  have  moulded  itself  upon 
the  body  of  the  creature,  and  thus  have  formed  a globular  shell  Avithout 
suture,  answering  every  purpose  connected  cither  with  support  or  de- 
fence. 

(505.)  A very  little  investigation,  however,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
necessity  for  the  elaborate  anungement  to  which  we  have  alluded.  In 
the  first  place,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  the  earthy  matter  is  not 
deposited  upon  the  smTace  of  the  body,  but  witliin  the  soft  external 
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integument  whereby  it  is  secreted, — tlie  interior  of  the  shell  being  filled 
with  sea-water,  in  which  the  viscera  are  loosely  suspended.  But  a 
second  and  more  important  reason  for  the  employment  of  so  many  pieces 
in  the  eonstraction  of  the  shell  of  an  Echinus  is  to  he  deriv^  from 
examining  the  mode  in  which  the  animal  grows.  Were  it  to  retain  the 
same  dimensions  tlu’oughout  the  whole  period  of  its  life,  or  could  it,  at 
stated  intervals,  cast  off  its  old  investment  and  secrete  a new  and  more 
capacious  covering  as  growth  rendered  the  change  necessary,  a simple 
earthy  crust  would  have  been  sufficient,  without  the  presence  of  such  an 
immense  number  of  sutures  and  joinings.  The  calcareous  plates  of  the 
Echinus,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  merely  secreted  from  the  soft 
parts,  having  no  vital  action  going  on  within  them  whereby,  as  in  the 
bones  forming  the  skeletons  of  vertebrate  animals,  a continual  depo- 
sition of  fresh  pai-ticles  could  be  effected,  allowing  of  extension  by  inter- 
stitial deposit.  How,  therefore,  could  the  growth  of  the  Echinus  be 
provided  for  ? How  is  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  entire  shell,  thus 
composed  of  a dense  and  extravascnlar  crust,  to  be  effected — and  that 
without  ever  deranging  the  proportions  of  the  whole  fabric,  or  neces.si- 
tating  a loosening  of  its  parts  ? Ho  other  contrivance  could  apparently 
have  been  adequate  to  the  purpose : nevertheless  we  see  how  admi- 
rably, by  the  structiu’e  adopted,  the  growth  of  these  creatures  proceeds 
in  aU  directions  ; for  the  living  and  vascular  membrane  that  covers  the 
whole  external  surface  of  the  body  dips  doun  between  the  edges  of  the 
various  calcareous  pieces,  and  continually  deposits,  around  the  margin 
of  each,  successive  layers  of  earthy  particles,  which,  assuming  a semi- 
crystalline arrangement,  progressively  increase  the  dimensions  of  each 
individual  plate.  But  the  continual  augmentation  in  size  which  is  thus 
going  on  is  attended  with  no  change  in  the  mathematical  figure  of  any 
given  piece  of  the  skeleton ; so  that,  as  they  stiU  increase  in  diameter 
by  the  unceasing  deposition  of  earthy  matter  around  the  circmnference 
of  every  plate,  the  spherical  shell  gradually  expands,  without  in  any 
degree  altering  its  form  or  relative  i^roportions,  until  it  has  acquired  the 
mature  dimensions  belonging  to  its  species. 

(506.)  The  tubular  suckers  or  retractile  feet,  that  arc  protruded  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  animal  from  the  countless  minute  apertures  seen  in 
the  ten  rows  of  ambulacral  plates,  are  so  similar  in  all  essential  points 
to  those  of  Asterias  already  described,  that  little  fiu-ther  need  he  said 
concerning  their  stnicture,  or  the  mechanism  whereb}'  tlicir  motions 
arc  effected.  The  tubular  part  of  each  foot  communicates  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  shell  by  two  branches  passing  through  two  apertures ; and 
these  branches,  in  some  species  (as  J^hinus  saA'cifiJjs^,  receive  offsets 
from  the  vessels  that  nin  along  the  centre  of  each  ambulacral  groove, 
and  convoy  to  the  feet  the  Huid  by  which  tlicir  distention  is  effected. 
In  Echinus  esculentus  the  feet  open  into  a plexus  of  vessels,  formed  in 
leaf-like  membranes,  equal  in  number  with  the  feet,  and  disposed  in 
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double  iws  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  amhulacral  pieces*,  by  the 
intervention  of  which  they  are  connected  with  the  canals  above  men- 
tioned. 

(507.)  The  tubercles  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  shell  of  the 
Echini  support  a corresponding  number  of  long  spines,  which,  as  well  as 
the  apparatus  of  suckers,  are  employed  as  locomotive  agents.  These 
spines  vary  materially  in  their  form  and  proportionate  size,  and  even  in 
their  internal  structure 
and  mode  of  growth,  as 
may  be  readily  seen  by 
a comparison  of  different 
species.  Thus,  in  the 
flattened  forms  of  Scu- 
tellcB  and  allied  genera, 
they  are  so  minute  as  to 
reqiiire  the  employment 
of  a microscope  for  their 
investigation ; in  Echi- 
nus esculentus  (fig.  85) 
they  are  shaiq),  and  al- 
most of  equal  length 
over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  animal ; while  in 
the  specimen  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed 
figure  (fig.  95),  the  shell  of  which  we  have  already  examined  when 
divested  of  these  appendages,  the  length  of  the  spines  that  are  articu- 
lated upon  the  large  tubercular  plates  ftiUy  equals  the  transverse  dia- 
meter of  the  body  of  the  creature,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  even 
found  much  more  largely  developed.  Every  spine,  examined  separately, 
is  seen  to  be  united  with  the  tubercle  upon  which  it  is  placed  by  an 
apparatus  of  muscular  and  hgamentous  bands,  forming  a land  of  baU- 
and-socket  joint,  allowing  of  a considerable  extent  of  motion.  The 
structure  of  this  articidation  is  exhibited  in  fig.  94,  2.  The  largo 
tubercle  (a)  supports  upon  its  apex  a smaller  rounded  and  polished 
eminence,  perforated  in  the  centre  by  a deep  depression  ; and  the  bottom 
of  the  moveable  spine  (c)  is  terminated  by  a smooth  hemispherical  cavity 
accurately  fitted  to  the  projecting  tubercle,  so  that  the  two  form  com- 
plete articular  sxirfaccs.  The  bonds  of  union  connecting  the  spine  wth 
the  shell  are  of  two  kinds  : in  the  first  place,  there  is  a stout  ligament 
(a,  c),  extending  from  the  little  pit  seen  upon  the  centre  of  the  tubercle, 
to  a corresponding  depression  visible  upon  the  articular  surface  of  the 
spine,  resembhng  verj"  accurately  tlie  round  ligament  found  in  the  hip- 
joint,  and  obviously  a provision  for  the  prevention  of  dislocation. 

* Cyclopa;dia  of  Annt.  and  Pbys.,  art.  “ Eciunodekmata.” 
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(508.)  Moreover,  the  whole  joint  is  enclosed  in  a muscular  capsule, 
composed  of  longitudinal  fibres  (6  h)  arising  from  the  circumference  of 
each  tubercle,  and  inserted  all  around  the  root  of  the  spine : these 
fibres,  therefore,  which  must,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  merely  derived 
from  the  general  irritable  skin  that  clothes  the  shell  externally,  are  the 
agents  which,  acting  immediately  on  the  spine,  produce  all  the  move- 
ments whereof  it  is  capable. 

(509.)  The  next  thing  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  history  of  these 
elaborately-constructed  animals  Ls  the  growth  of  the  spines  themselves : 
these,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  completely  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  shell,  to  which  they  are  secured  only  hy  the  central  ligament  and 
by  the  muscular  capsule  enclosing  their  base.  To  account,  therefore,  for 
the  production  of  organs  so  completely  insulated  as  the  spines  appear  to 
be,  especially  when  we  consider  that  there  is  no  vascular  communication 
between  them  and  the  body  of  the  Echinus,  would  appear  to  be  a ^ 
matter  of  some  difficulty ; and  in  fact,  had  we  not  already  seen,  in  the  ' 
Polyps,  the  amazing  facility  with  which  calcareous  matter  was  secreted 
by  the  Hving  textures  of  those  animals,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  ^ 
to  conceive  by  what  process  their  growth  was  efiected.  On  examining 
one  of  these  appendages,  taken  from  a species  wherein  they  are  largely 
developed,  when  fresh,  before  its  parts  have  become  dry,  every  portion  | 

of  its  surface  is  seen  to  be  invested  with  a thin  coat  of  soft  membrane,  ^ 

derived  from  that  which  covers  and  secretes  the  whole  shell,  whereof  •, 

indeed  the  muscular  capside  enclosing  its  articulation  with  the  tubercle 
is  only  a thickened  portion.  ; 

(510.)  The  living  covering  of  the  spine,  therefore,  like  the  crust 
that  invests  the  cortical  Polyps,  is  the  secreting  organ  provided  for  its 
growth,  depositing  the  earthy  particles  separated  from  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  layer  after  layer,  uj)on  its  outer  surface,  so  as  to  form  a succes-  i- 

sion  of  concentric  laminte,  of  which  the  outer  one  is  always  the  last  > 

formed.  The  calcareous  matter  thus  deposited  has,  more  or  less  com-  j 

pletely,  a crystallized  appearance ; and  on  a transverse  section  of  the  j 

organ  being  made,  and  the  surface  pohshed  hy  grinding,  the  whole 
process  of  its  formation  is  at  once  rendered  erident.  Such  sections, 
indeed,  form  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting  subjects  for  micro- 
scopical examination,  as  nothing  can  exceed  the  minute  accuracy  and 
mathematical  precision  with  which  each  particle  of  cvciy  layer  com- 
posing them  appears  to  have  been  deposited  in  its  proper  place  : in  fact, 
if  the  zootomist  would  fully  ajipreciato  the  minuter  details  connected 
udth  theii’  organization,  it  is  only  by  the  employment  of  the  microscope 
that  he  will  arrive  at  adequate  ideas  concerning  them  ; for  it  is  not  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  pieces  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  animals,  the  extraordinary  apparatus  of 
prehensile  suckers  Arith  Avhich  they  are  fiunishcd,  or  the  singular 
locomotive  spiiies  upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  that  he  will  find  the 
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most  remarkable  features  of  the  bistorj"^  of  the  Echini ; it  is  only  hy  a 
minute  examination  of  the  intimate  stmctnre  of  each  of  these  parts  that 
the  perfection  of  the  mechanism  conspicuous  throughout  can  he  properly 
understood. 

(511.)  The  calcareous  pieces  surrounding  the  mouth  of  the  Echinus 
are  not  so  immoveably  consolidated  as  those  composing  the  rest  of  the 
shell,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admit  of  considerable  movement,  whereby 
the  jnehension  of  food  is  materially  facilitated.  The  mouth  itself 
(fig.  94,  1)  is  a simple  orifice,  thi’ough  Avhich  the  points  of  five  sharp 
teeth  are  seen  to  protrude.  These  teeth  obviously  perform  the  ofiice  of 
incisors,  and  from  their  sharpness  and  extreme  density  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  break  the  hard  substances  usually  employed  as  food.  The 
points  of  such  incisor  teeth,  although  of  enamel-Kke  hardness,  would 


Fig.  96. 


Oral  apparatus  of  Echinus;  aaaaa,  pyramidal  pieces  forming  the  “lantern  of  Aristotle”; 
bb,  internal  i>rojections  from  shell  -,ccccc,  teeth  enclosed  in  their  sockets ; d d,  interiiosed  osseous 
pieces;  ee,  curved  processes ;//,  hh,ii,  kk,  muscular  fasciculi  for  the  movements  of  the  jaws. 


nevertheless  be  speedily  worn  away  by  the  constant  attrition  to  which 
they  are  necessarily  subjected,  were  there  not  some  provision  made  to 
ensiu'e  their  perpetual  renewal ; like  the  incisor  teeth  of  rodent  quadru- 
peds, they  are  therefore  continually  gi’owing,  and  are  thus  always  pre- 
served sharp  and  fit  for  use.  In  order  to  allow  of  such  an  arrangement, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  movements  of  the  teeth,  jaws  are  provided, 
that  are  situated  in  the  intciior  of  the  shell ; and  these  jaws,  from  their 
great  complexity  and  unique  stracture,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  ad- 
mirable masticating  apparatus  met  with  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom ; 
we  must  therefore  entreat  the  patience  of  the  student  while  we  describe 
at  some  length  the  parts  connected  there^dth.  The  entire  apparatus 
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removed  from  the  shell  is  represented  in  fig.  90,  and  consists  of  the 
following  parts : — There  are  five  long  teeth  (c  c),  each  of  which  is 
enclosed  in  a triangular  osseous  piece  («  a),  that  for  the  sake  of  hrevitv 
wo  will  call  the  jaws.  The  five  jaws  arc  united  to  each  other  hy  various 
muscles  (Ic  Jc,  i i),  so  as  to  form  a pentagonal  pyramid,  having  its  apex 
in  contact  with  the  oral  orifice  of  the  shell,  while  its  base  is  connec-ted 
with  several  bony  levers  hy  means  of  numerous  muscles  provided  for 
the  movements  of  the  whole.  These  parts  we  must  now  proceed  to 
describe  seriatim.  The  teeth  (fig.  97,  1,  a)  resemble,  at  the  part  pro- 
truded from  the  mouth,  long  three-sided  prisms,  and  at  this  point  they 
are  extremely  hard  and  brittle  : each  tooth  is  fixed  in  a socket  passing 
thi’ough  the  jaw  (fig.  97,  2,  e),  from  which  it  projects  by  its  opposite 
extremity  (fig.  97,  2,  a'),  that  may  he  called  the  root  of  the  tooth, 
where,  instead  of  being  of  glassy  hardness  like  the  point  (a)  which 
issues  from  the  mouth,  it  is  flexible  and  soft,  resembling  fibres  of 
asbestos,  and  is  covered  by  a membrane  apparently  connected  with  its 
secretion.  The  jaws,  which  thus  support  and  partially  enclose  these 
teeth,  are  five  in  number ; when  examined  separately,  each  is  found  to 
resemble  in  figirre  a triangular  pyramid,  the  external  surface  (fig.  97, 2,e) 
being  smooth,  and  presenting  eminences  provided  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles ; while  the  other  two  sides  (fig.  97,  1,  h h)  are  flat,  and 
marked  ■with  transverse 
grooves,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  a 
fine  file.  When  the  five 
jaws  are  fixed  together 
in  their  natirral  po- 
sitions, they  form  a 
five-sided  conical  mass, 
aptly  enough  compared 
by  Aristotle  to  a lan- 
tern, and  frequently 
described  by  modern 
•writers  nnder  the  name 
of  the  “lantern  of  Ari- 
stotle.” When  thus 
fitted  to  each  other, 
the  two  flat  and  striated 
sides  of  each  jaw  ai’e  in 
apposition  ■with  the 
coiTosponding  surfaces  of  .two  othcre,  so  that  there  are  ten  grinding 
surfaces  formed,  between  wliicli  the  food  must  pass  preparatory  to  its 
introduction  into  the  digestive  canal.  This  arrangement  will  be  easily 
understood  by  referring  to  fig.  97, 1,  in  whicli  tliree  of  these  jaws, 
each  containing  its  incisor  tooth,  arc  represented  in  situ. 


Fig.  97. 

2 i 

a' 


Dental  system  of  Eehiniis.  1.  Represents  three  of  the 
pyramidnl  pieces  forming  the  “ lantern  of  Aristotle  ” in  fitu  • 
a a,  cutting  eltremities  of  the  incisor  teeth,  which  arc  of 
enamel-like  hardness;  n' a' o',  fibrous  roots  of  the  same, 
resembling  asbestos  in  their  texture:  6 6,  op[>osed  flat  sur- 
faces of  the  jaws;  if  d,  arched  proe>>ssea  2.  -\n  isolated 
pyramid : e,  its  external  surface.  Other  letters  as  in  fig.  1. 
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(512.)  The  five  curious  jaws  described  above  are  fixed  together  by  a 
set  of  muscles  (fig.  96,  7c  Jc),  consisting  of  short  fibres  passing  between 
the  external  edges  of  the  contiguous  segments  of  the  lantern,  and 
evidently  capable  of  powerfully  approximating  the  grinding  surfaces 
and  rubbing  them  upon  each  other.  The  jaws,  moreover,  are  provided 
rvitb  five  other  osseous  pieces  (cl  cl),  ar’ranged  in  a radiating  manner 
between  the  bases  of  the  different  segments,  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected by  ligaments,  and  likewise  by  the  pentagonal  muscle  (i  i)  that 
runs  from  one  to  the  other. 

(513.)  The  above-described  pai’ts  complete  the  apparatus  required  for 
connecting  the  different  portions  of  this  remarkable  mouth;  but  the 
movements  of  the  whole  are  effected  by  a very  complicated  set  of  levers 
and  muscles,  which  must  next  be  noticed. 

(514.)  The  levers  attached  to  the  jaws  are  five  long  and  slender  pro- 
cesses (fig.  97,  1,  cl  cl),  each  arising  from  the  central  extremity  of  one 
of  the  radiating  osseous  pieces  (c  c),  and  arching  outwards  considerably 
beyond  the  base  of  the  lantern,  to  terminate  by  a forked  extremity. 
But  there  are  bkewise  other  processes  projecting  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  shell ; these,  two  of  which  are  seen  in  fig.  <96,  h h,  are  also  five 
in  number,  and  are  placed  around  the  orifice  of  the  mouth : they  are 
generally  perforated  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  resemble  so  many  bony 
arches ; and  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  spaces  which  separate  them, 
numerous  muscles  derive  their  origin.  Of  these  muscles,  ten  (ff)  arise 
from  the  spaces  between  the  arches,  two  being  inserted  into  the  outer 
edge  of  the  base  of  each  jaw ; so  that  the  effect  produced  by  their  con- 
traction, when  they  all  act  in  concert,  wiU  be  to  approximate  the  whole 
mass  of  the  mouth  to  the  oral  aperture  of  the  shell,  and  of  course  cause 
the  points  of  the  incisor  teeth  to  protrude  externally ; or,  if  they  act 
separately,  they  can  draw  the  base  of  the  lantern  in  any  dii-ection,  or 
cause  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  jaws  to  work  against  each  other. 

(515.)  The  antagonists  to  the  muscles  last  mentioned  are  ten  others 
(y  fj),  arising  from  the  extremities  of  the  arches  themselves,  and  run- 
ning in  a radiating  manner  towards  the  apex  of  the  lantern,  so  that  the 
point  of  each  piece  or  jaw  receives  a muscle  from  two  of  those  pro- 
cesses. These  fasciculi,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  arches  project 
into  the  carity  of  the  shell,  will  draw  inwards  the  entire  mass ; or, 
if  they  act  separately  upon  the  jaws  whercunto  they  are  individually 
fi.xed,  they  will  produce  movements  precisely  opposite  to  those  caused 
by  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  derived  from  the  spaces  between  the 
bony  processes  ; or,  if  both  sets  should  act  in  concert,  they  become  the 
antagonists  of  the  muscles  (i  i,  7c  Jc)  that  connect  the  jaws  to  each  other, 
and  by  causing  the  separation  of  the  different  pieces  they  necessarily 
enlarge  not  only  the  opening  of  the  mouth,  but  all  the  passage  leading 
to  the  oesophagus  through  the  axis  of  the  lantern. 

(516.)  Yet  even  these  arc  not  all  the  muscles  that  act  upon  the 
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masticating  ap]jai’atus : ton  otlicrs  {h  h),  arising  in  pairs  Irom  the 
middle  of  the  interspaces  between  the  arches,  are  connected  with  the 
bifui’cated  extremities  of  the  slender  cuiTcd  processes  (e  e),  each  of 
these  receiving  a muscle  from  two  contiguous  spaces ; and,  from  the 
length  of  the  levers  upon  which  these  muscles  act,  we  may  well  con- 
ceive the  force  wherewith  they  will  influence  the  motious  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  jaws. 

(517.)  Such  is  the  complex  structure  of  the  mouth  of  Echinus  escu- 
lentus — a piece  of  mechanism  not  less  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
singularity  of  its  construction,  than  as  exhibiting  an  example  of  the 
sudden  development  of  a dental  system,  whereof  not  a vestige  Ls  visible 
in  any  of  the  preceding  Echinoderm  famOies.  In  others  of  the  Echi- 
nidas  having  the  shell  much  depressed,  the  dental  lantern  is  modified  in 
form  and  proportionately  flattened,  but  the  different  parts  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  we  have  described. 


(518.)  The  oesophagus  (fig.  98,  cl) 
tion  of  the  central  canal  that  traverses 
the  axis  of  the  lantern,  and,  after  a 
short  course,  terminates  in  a much 
wider  portion  of  the  digestive  tube, 
into  which  it  opens  on  the  lateral 
part  of  its  caecal  origin,  in  a manner 
precisely  resembling  the  communica- 
tion between  the  large  and  small  in- 
testines of  man. 

(519.)  The  dilated  alimentaiy  tube 
(c)  presents  no  separation  into 
stomach  and  intestine,  but  is  con- 
tinued in  a Manding  course  around 
the  interior  of  the  shell,  which  it  twice 
cncii’cles,  and,  becoming  shghtly  con- 
stricted, terminates  at  the  anal  orifice 
(z).  The  walls  of  the  intestine  arc 
extremely  delicate,  although  they 
may  be  distinctly  seen  to  contain 
muscular  fibres  and  arc  covered  vdth 
innumerable  vascular  ramifications. 
The  external  tunic  of  the  whole  canal 
is  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  that 
lines  the  entire  shell,  invests  the 
dental  lantern,  and  forms  sundry 
mesenteric  folds  as  it  is  reflected 
upon  the  other  viscera. 

(520.)  The  system  of  vessels  provid 
has  liecn  differently  described  by  dille: 


IS  contmued  from  the  termma- 
Fig.  98. 


Alimontarr  canal  of  Kchi}WA  : 

a,  interior  of  shell;  6,  ambulaoral  fora- 
mina; c c,  intestinal  canal;  rf.  commenot'- 
ment  of  cpsopha^;:u8  from  the  haae  of  the 
“ lantern  of  Aristotle";  e„  heart ; p.  vas- 
cular trunks  following  the  oourae  of  the  in- 
testine. 

d for  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
i-ent  authois— a circumstance  by 
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no  means  siu-prising  when  we  consider  the  great  difficulty  of  tracing- 
such  delicate  and  extensively-distributed  canals.  According  to  Dclle 
Chiaje,  the  course  of  the  nutritions  fluid  is  as  follows : — A large  vein 
runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine,  from  the  anus  to  the 
oesophagus,  where  it  terminates  in  a vascular  ring  surrounding  the 
mouth, — into  which,  as  in  Asterias,  the  contractile  vesicle,  which  he 
considers  to  he  a receptacle  for  the  nutrient  fluid,  and  the  antagonist  to 
the  tuhiflar  feet,  likewise  opens.  The  intestinal  vein  he  regards  as  the 
great  agent  in  absorbing  nourishment  from  the  intestine  and  conveying 
it  to  the  vascular  circle  around  the  oesophagus,  from  which  the  arteries 
are  given  off"  to  supply  the  whole  body.  These  arteries  are,  1st,  a 
long  vessel  to  the  intestine,  which  runs  along  its  whole  length  and 
anastomoses  freely  -with  the  branches  of  the  intestinal  vein ; 2ndly, 
five  arteries  to  the  parts  connected  -with  the  mouth ; 3rdly,  five  dorsal 
ai-teries  that  run  along  the  interior  of  the  shell  between  the  ambulacral 
rows  as  far  as  the  anal  orifice,  at  which  point  each  dorsal  artery  leaves 
the  osseous  box  through  an  aperture  specially  provided  for  its  exit,  and, 
arriving  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell,  supplies  the  soft  external 
membrane,  and  in  some  species  may  be  traced  back  again  between  the 
rows  of  ambulacral  suckers  as  far  as  the  mouth.  These  dorsal  arteries, 
like  the  corresponding  vessels  in  Asterias,  supply  the  vascular  origins  of 
the  innumerable  protractile  feet. 

(521.)  The  chylaqueous  system  of  the  Eehinidaj,  comprehending  a 
considerable  mass  of  fluid  fiUiug  the  cavity  of  the  spherical  shell,  has 
been  generally  regarded  as  sea- water  poured  into  the  visceral  cavity 
through  perforations  in  certain  membranous  processes  of  the  shell, 
which  have  received  the  name  of  hranchice,  and  are  distributed  in  groups 
around  the  circumference  of  the  oral  membranous  disk.  The  latter, 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  are  not  connected  with  the  suctorial 
or  water-vascular  system,  but  are  distended  by  injections  thrown  into 
the  open  chamber  of  the  shell,  being  protnided  only  by  the  force  of  the 
fluid  driven  into  their  interior ; they  are  consequently  not  perforated. 

(522.)  In  addition  to  the  meridional  rows  of  suctorial  feet,  the  shell  of 
bjchinus  is  perforated  by  numerous  hollow  membranous  processes  lined 
within  and  without  by  vibratile  cilia,  and  penetrated  exclusively  by  the 
fluid  of  the  visceral  cavity ; they  show  no  traces  of  blood-vossols,  and 
can  only  subseiwe  a respiratoi-y  piupose  on  the  supposition  that  the 
subject  of  that  process  is  the  chyla(iueous  fluid.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
direct  evidence  to  show  that  the  external  element  enters  through  open- 
ings in  the  integuments  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the  Echinus. 

(52.3.)  Nevertheless,  besides  this  difiiised  respiration,  Dclle  Chiajo 
regards  a series  of  pinnated  tentacula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth 
as  being  in  some  degree  capable  of  performing  the  office  of  branchia}. 
These  organs,  which  are  protnided  through  a row  of  distinct  orifices 
placed  around  the  oral  aperture  of  the  shell,  are  eminently  vascular ; 
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iincl  as  they  present  a large  surface  to  the  acti(jn  of  the  water  and 
receive  numerous  vessels  from  the  circular  trunk  that  surrounds  the 
mouth,  the}^  may,  no  doubt,  very  well  contribute  to  the  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  blood  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

(524.)  Little  is  known  concerning  the  nervous  system  of  the  Echini.-. 
a few  delicate  filaments  have  been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
oesophagTis,  apparently  of  a neiwous  character,  communicating  with  a 
nervous  ring  placed  in  that  vicinity,  resembling  that  already  described 
in  Asterias. 

(525.)  The  Echini,  like  the  Star-fishes,  are  bisexual,  and  in  the 
structure  of  their  reproductive  organs  display,  if  possible,  greater  sim- 
j)Hcity  than  even  the  Asteridm  above  described.  The  ovaria  are  five 
delicate  membranous  bags,  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  that  open 
externally  by  as  many  delicate  tubes,  or  oviducts,  as  we  may  term  them. 
The  apertures  through  which  the  eggs  escape  are  easily  seen  upon  the 
outer  surface  of  the  shell,  placed  around  the  anus,  and  are  recognfrable 
not  merely  by  their  size,  but  from  the  circumstance  of  each  perforation 
being  placed  in  the  middle  of  a distinct  oval  plate  of  the  shell,  distin- 
guished by  zoological  writers  as  the  ovarian  pieces.  The  membranous 
sacs  in  which  the  ova  are  secreted  vary  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
matm’ity  of  the  eggs  contained  within  them,  and  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  are  enormously  distended  : it  is  in  this  state  that  the  “ roe  of  the 
Sea-egg,”  as  the  ovaria  are  commonly  called,  is  used  as  an  article  of 
food ; and  in  some  countries,  especially  upon  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  are  eagerly  sought  after,  when  in  season,  by  divers 
employed  to  procure  them.  The  corresponding  organs  in  the  male  sex 
are  only  distinguishable  by  the  spennatozoa  contained  in  their  interior 
instead  of  ova. 

(526.)  At  the  eai’hest  period  observed  by  Miiller,  the  larval  Echinus 
(fig.  99,  l)  had  the  appearance  of  a transparent  dome-like  disk, 
hollowed  out  inferiorly,  and  having  its  margin  prolonged  into  long, 
slender,  diverging  processes  supported  on  calcareous  pieces  deposited  in 
their  substance,  and  giving  the  whole  animal  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a timepiece  standing  on  many  legs  (a,  b,  r,  e),  four  of  which  (f,  e) 
constitute  a sort  of  framework  surrounding  the  oral  apparatus. 

(527.)  The  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  apparatus  of  these  larvae 
is  very  peculiar,  consisting  of  four  opaulet-lilvc  wreaths  of  long  cilia 
situated  upon  the  dome-shaped  body  of  the  animal,  and  of  numerous 
ciliated  fringes  spread  over  the  arras  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oral 
organs. 

(528.)  The  mouth  is  a triangular  oiifice  (fig.  99,  l,  a)  furnished  with 
broad  lips,  and  leads  immediately  into  the  stomach  {d),  which  is  a cid- 
de-sac,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  body. 

(529.)  In  tliis  condition  the  larva?  are  not  more  than  half  a line  in 
length,  and  move  freely  about  in  the  water,  rowed  along  by  the  action 
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of  their  cilia,  ■while  the  marginal  processes  and  other  appendages  to  the 
body  remain  quite  passive  and  motionless.  The  first  appearance  of 
metamorphosis  is  indicated  by  the  development  of  a shield-like  plate 
(fig.  99,  2,  h),  which,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September, 


Fig.  99. 


Mctamor]>l>08i8  of  EehinUB.  1.  A Pluleut  with  thirteen  arms:  A A,  anterior  inferior  lateral 
processes;  li B,  posterior  inferior  processes;  CC,  lateral  processes  of  the  vaulted  disk;  I),  ter- 
minal process  from  the  apex  of  the  vaulted  disk;  K K,  anterior,  and  FF,  posterior  processes  of  the 
framework  of  the  mouth ; u O,  posterior  |)rocesscs  of  the  body : a,  mouth ; a\  hasin-liko  uuder- 
lil>;  I,  oesophagus;  d,  stomach  ; e,  calcareous  framework  of  the  skeleton.  2.  The  same  in  a more 
aolvanced  stage  of  develo|)mcnt — the  spines  of  the  young  Echinus  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, covered  with  a transparent  skin : a,  remnant  of  the  calcareous  skeleton  of  the  larva  or 
Plufewi,  which  has  now  nearly  disappeared ; b,  branched  calcareous  spicula  belonging  to  the  larva 
skeleton;  c,  spines,  and  d,  tentacles  of  the  young  Echinus.  3.  The  echini form  condition  almost 
completed,  only  a few  calcareous  sj)icula  of  the  larva  remaining.  (After  Muller.) 

becomes  visible  beneath  the  skin  covering  the  dome  of  the  body,  sloping 
as  if  inclined  towards  its  apex,  and  not  inaptly  representing  the  finger- 
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plate  of  the  timepieec  to  which,  as  to  its  shape,  the  creature  has  been 
already  compared.  The  round  shield-like  plate  thus  foiTncd  is  dinded 
by  a cin<]ucfoil-8hapcd  figure  into  five  compartments,  and  constitutes 
the  fii'st  rudiment  of  the  future  Echimrs ; as  its  size  increases,  new 
divisions  make  their  appearance  upon  its  peripherj%  indicating  the  situ- 
ations of  the  fiitru’e  tentacles  or  feet ; and  soon  afterwards  little  round 
tubercles  begin  to  develope  themselves,  which  gradually  rise  up  into 
cylindrical  elevations  and  ultimately  assume  the  appearance  and  texture 
of  the  locomotive  spines. 

(530.)  The  shield  itself,  forming  the  basis  upon  which  the  apparatus 
of  suckers  and  spines  is  supported,  is  now  seen  to  enclose  in  its  sub- 
stance its  own  proper  calcareous  skeleton : this  consists  at  first  of  minute 
detached  tiiradiate  spicula,  which,  as  they  increase  in  number,  arrange 
themselves  so  as  to  constitute  a sort  of  network  in  the  texture  of  the 
skin,  wherein  ultimately  the  polygonal  calcareous  plates  of  the  shell 
make  their  appearance. 

(531.)  Holothuhidje. — The  name  applied  by  naturalists  to  the  ani- 
mals composing  the  next  family  of  Echinodermata  is  derived  from  a 
Greek  word  of  uncertain  application  (6\odovpcoy).  In  common  language 
they  are  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  “ Sea-cucumbers”;  and 
in  fact,  to  a casual  observer,  the  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  tho.se 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  both  in  shape  and  general  apjjear- 
ance,  is  sufficiently  striking.  The  surface  of  these  animals  is  kept  moist 
by  a mucus  that  continually  exudes  through  innumerable  pores  and 
appears  to  bo  secreted  by  minute  follicles  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  skin.  The  integument  which  covers,  or,  rather,  forms  the  body,  is 
entirely  destitute  of  those  calcareous  pieces  that  encase  the  Echhii  and 
Star-fishes ; it  appears  to  consist  of  a dense  fibrous  cutis  of  consider- 
able thickness,  covered  externally  vrith  a thin  epidermic  layer.  Be- 
neath the  cutis  is  another  tunic,  composed  of  strata  of  tendinous  fibres 
crossing  each  other  in  the  midst  of  a tissue  of  a semicartilaginous 
nature,  which  is  capable  of  veiy  great  distention  and  contraction,  and 
sei’ves  by  its  elasticity  to  retain  the  shape  of  the  body.  "Within  this 
dense  covering  are  seen  muscular  bands  running  in  diftei'ent  directions, 
which  by  their  conti’action  give  rise  to  the  various  movements  of  the 
creature : of  these  muscles  five  strong  fasciculi  assume  a longitudinal 
course,  passing  along  the  entii'c  length  of  the  animal  from  the  mouth 
to  the  cloaca;  and  in  the  interspaces  between  these,  circular  and  oblique 
muscles  are  readily  distinguishable.  The  whole  of  this  muscular  case 
is  lined  with  a delicate  membrane  or  peritoneum,  from  which  processes 
pass  inwards  to  support  the  varioxis  viscera. 

(532.)  But  although  the  calcareous  shell  of  the  Echinus  is  thus  totally 
lost,  the  locomotive  suckers  or  feet  already  described  are  still  the  jirin- 
eipal  agents  employed  in  progression.  In  many  species,  as  in  that 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  1 00),  these  organs  arc  distributed 
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over  the  whole  surface  of  the  animal,  and  are  protruded  through  count- 
less minute  orifices  that  perforate  the  integument.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  H.  frondosa,  they  are  arranged  in  five  series,  rcscml)ling  the  ambu- 
lacra of  an  Echinus  ; and  in  some  instances  they  are  only  found  upon 
the  middle  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  that  forms  a flattened 
disk  upon  which  tlio  animal  creeps,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a snail. 


Fig.  100. 


llololhurin. 


The  ambulacral  feet  themselves,  represented  on  an  enlarged  scale  at  c, 
precisely  resemble  in  all  the  details  of  their  structure  those  of  the 
Astcrias,  and  their  i)rotrusion  and  retraction  are  effected  in  tlie  same 
manner;  but,  in  addition  to  these  oi’gans,  we  find  in  some  genera  move- 
able  hooks  or  spines  (fig.  100,  d),  which  are  likewise  retractile,  and 
most  probably  assist  in  locomotion. 
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(533.)  Tlio  mouth  is  a round  aperture,  as  wide  as  the  bore  of  a gfx»sc- 
q\iill,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a raised  ring  at  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  body  (fig.  100,  a).  Around  the  oral  orifice  is  placed  a circle  of  ten- 
taeula,  which  are  apparently  extremely  sensitive,  and  serve  perhaps  not 
only  as  instruments  of  touch,  but  as  prehensile  organs,  used  for  the 
capture  of  prey,  or  for  assisting  in  deglutition.  When  the  sphincter 
muscle  that  closes  the  mouth  contracts,  the  tentacles  are  withdrawn, 
and  become  no  longer  visible  externally ; in  this  state,  on  opening  the 
animal  (fig.  101,  b),  they  are  found  to  resemble  long  caeca  appended  to 
the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  and  have  been  described  by  some 
authors  as  forming  a salivary  apparatus. 

(534.)  The  total  deficiency  of  an  external  skeleton  or  calcareous 
framework  precludes,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  any 
complex  dental  apparatus  resembling  the  “lantern  of  Aristotle the 
only  vestige  of  the  complex  teeth  of  the  Echinidse  which  here  remains 
is  a small  circle  of  calcareous  pieces,  surrounding  the  opening  of  the 
mouth.  These  plates,  from  their  extreme  fiiability,  have  been  aptly 
enough  likened  to  laminas  of  dried  paste : they  may  indeed,  in  some  slight 
degree,  be  efficient  in  bmising  food  taken  into  the  mouth;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  merely  form  points  of  insertion  for  the  longitudinal 
muscles  of  the  body,  which,  thus  fixed  ai’ound  the  circumference  of  the 
oral  orifice,  will  by  their  contraction  powerfully  dilate  that  aperture  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  in  nourishment. 

(535.)  The  alimentary  canal  is  of  great  length,  but.  Eke  that  of  the 
Echinus,  presents  no  stomachal  dilatation ; from  the  mouth  (fig.  101,  a), 
in  which  a bristle  is  placed,  it  descends  to  the  anal  extremity  of  the  body, 
where,  turning  upon  itself,  it  again  mounts  irp  towar’ds  its  commencement, 
whence  turning  back  again,  and  forming  numerous  convolutions  (d  d d), 
it  once  more  passes  backwards,  and  becoming  constricted  near  its  termi- 
nation, ojrens  into  a large  membranorrs  carity  (e)  that  may  be  called  the 
cloaca.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  course,  the  aEmentary  tube 
is  surrounded  with  a membrane  derived  from  the  peritoneal  lining  of 
the  visceral  cavity,  which  forms  deEcate  mesenteric  folds  connecting  it 
to  the  walls  of  the  body  and  supporting  it  through  its  entire  length.  The 
whole  intestine  is  generally  found  distended  with  sand,  wherein  may  be 
detected  the  debris  of  corals,  algar,  fuci,  and  other  marine  substances. 

(536.)  In  the  strarcture  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  the  Ilolothurida: 
differ  matoriaUy  from  the  rest  of  the  Eclunodermata,  and,  in  fact,  from 
all  other  animals.  In  the  Ilolothuria,  the  aeration  of  the  circulating 
fluid  is  provided  for  by  allowing  the  surrouncEng  clement  freely  to  enter 
into  the  internal  parts  of  the  creature  ; but  instead  of  bathing  the  sur- 
faces of  the  viscera,  the  water  is  confined  in  a pecuEar  system  of  rami- 
fying canals,  forming  a structure  of  great  beauty  and,  from  its  singu- 
larity, extremely  interesting  in  a ]ihysiological  point  of  riew.  We  have 
seen  that  the  intestinal  canal  terminates  in  a membnmous  receptacle  or 
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cloacfl,  (fig.  101,  e),  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  to  the 
walls  whereof  it  is  attached  by  delicate  fleshy  bands : this  cloacal  cavity 
communicates  with  the  exterior  of  the  body  by  a wide  orifice  twice  as 
large  as  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  through  which,  in  the  figui’o,  a 
bristle  (/)  has  been  passed ; and  it  is  by  this  orifice  that  the  water  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  respiration  is  taken  in,  and  then  forced,  by  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  cloaca  itself,  through  the  whole  system  of  respi- 
ratory canals  whereby  its  distribution  is  effected.  The  organs  of  respi- 
ration commence  at  the  upper  part  of  the  cloaca,  near  the  termination  of 

Fig.  101. 


Anatomy  of  IZolothurui : a,  bristle  inserted  into  the  mouth;  6,  inverted  tentaoula;  c,  ampulla 
Poliana;  (i d rf,  intestinal  canal;  e,  cloacal  chamber  opening  externally  by  a wide  orillce,  into 
which  the  bristle,/,  has  been  passed ; ffr/,  “ respiratory  tree;”  h A,  ovarium  (testis  in  the  mah')  ; 
ti,  central  vascular  trunk;  k,  intestinal  vessel;  /,  ni,  vessels  in  relation  with  the  “ respiratory 
tree.” 

the  intestine,  by  a large  opening  leading  to  a wide  membranous  tube, 
which  immediately  divides  into  two  vessels  (f/ g)  forming  the  main 
trunks  of  the  beautiful  arborescent  branchial ; these  extend  to  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  body,  giving  off  in  their  course  numerous  lateral 
branches  that  divide  and  subdivide,  so  as  to  form  what  has  been  not 
inaptly  termed  the  “ respiratory  tree,”  until  they  idtimately  teminato 
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in  niimito  vesicular  caeca,  into  -which  the  -water  derived  from  the  cloaca 
of  conrse  penetrates.  One  division  of  tliLs  elegant  apj)aratus  is  main- 
tained in  close  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  body  by  a series  of  delicate 
tendinous  bands,  while  the  other  becomes  applied  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  intestines,  where-with  it  is  likewise  united.  It  is  this  last-men- 
tioned division  that  would  appear  to  be  specially  provided  for  the  oxv- 
genization  of  the  nutritive  fluids. 

(537.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  theHolothuria,  as  in  theEchinus, 
is  still  but  imperfectly  understood ; and  considerable  difierence  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject -will  be  found  in  the  writings  of  anatomists.  Accord- 
ing to  Tiedemann*,  innumerable  small  veins  collect  the  blood  and 
nutritive  products  of  digestion  from  the  intestine  and  convey  them  into 
a large  central  vessel  (flg.  101,  i i),  from  whence  the  circulating  flrrid 
passes  by  other  tnmks  (Z  Z)  to  the  respiratory  tree  ; hence  it  is  returned 
by  vessels  (partly  represented  at  m)  to  the  intestinal  ariery  (Jc),  by 
which  it  is  again  distributed  over  the  intestinal  parietes. 

(538.)  Delle  Chiaje  gives  a different  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  vascular  system  in  these  creatm’es,  which  he  seems  to  have  investi- 
gated -with  his  usual  untir’ing 

perseverance.  According  to  102. 

the  last-mentioned  anatomist, 
the  blood  is  taken  rrp  from  the 
intestines  by  a complicated 
system  of  veins,  the  main 
trunks  of  which  are  indicated 
in  the  annexed  diagram  (flg. 

102)  by  the  letters  c,  e,pp, 
q q ; these  commimicate  -with 
each  other  not  only  by  the 
intervention  of  numerous 
anastomosing  branches  (cZ  cZ), 
but  likewise  by  means  of  de- 
licate vascular  plexrrses  («) 
passing  between  them.  All 
these  veins  terminate  iir  two 
large  venous  canals  (o)  that 
convey  the  blood  and  nutri- 
ment absorbed  from  the  in- 
testine to  a vascrrlar  cirele 
(_(-/)  placed  around  the  eonr- 
mcncement  of  the  oesophagus, 

which  corresponds  unth  the  Plnn  of  the  oimilntion  in  Holothuria,  aoeordinR  to 
, , 1 Delle  Chiaje. 

circrrlar  vessel  arourrd  tire 

mouth  of  the  Echinus.  This  circle  Delle  Chiaje  regards  as  the  centre 
* Aunt,  dcr  Rolircii-IIolothuric.  Fol.  1816. 
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of  the  arterial  s^^stem,  in  comnmnication  with  which  is  the  contractile 
vesicle  (/) ; and  this  he  looks  npon  as  a reservoir  for  the  nutritive  fluid. 
From  the  circular  vessel  various  arteries  are  given  off : lai’ge  branches 
pass  into  the  tentacula  around  the  mouth  (i) ; so  that  these  organs,  be- 
sides being  instraments  of  touch,  from  the  extent  of  sui’face  that  they 
present  and  their  great  vascularity,  are  most  probably  important 
auxiliaries  in  respii’ation.  Five  other  large  arteries,  derived  from  the 
same  source  (k  h,  1),  pass  backwards  to  supply  the  integuments  of  the 
body,  and  also  to  communicate  by  small  cross  branches  with  the  little 
vesicular  organs  connected  with  the  locomotive  suckers,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Delle  Chiaje,  are  distended  with  the  same  blood  as  that  which 


Fig.  10.3. 


Embryology  of  Holofhuria. 

circulates  through  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  descending  arteries,  thus 
destined  to  supply  the  integument  and  distend  the  prehensile  suckers, 
run  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  five  longitudinal  fasciculi  of  the  mus- 
cular tunic  of  the  skin  as  far  as  the  cloaca,  and  exhibit  in  their  distri- 
bution a remarkable  exception  to  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  ai-terial 
system,  which  is  generally  found  to  divide  and  subdivide  continually 
into  smaller  and  still  smaller  canals : in  the  case  before  us  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  main  trunks  as  they 
approach  their  termination ; and  the  cross  branches  given  off  in  their 
course,  instead  of  ramifying,  all  end  in  the  minute  ambulacral  vesicles, 
to  the  injection  of  which  they  would  appear  to  be  subservient. 
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(539.)  Tlic  generative  8y.stem  of  the  Holothuria  is  es8cntiallj’  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  Asteridm,  consisting  of  long  ovigerous  cajca.  ITie 
germs  are  secreted  in  slender  ramified  tubes  (fig.  101,  h h)  ; these  are 
collected  into  one  gi’eat  bimdle,  and  open  externally  by  a common  canal 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth — not  into  the  oesophagus,  as  Cuvier 
supposed,  but  upon  the  back  of  the  animal.  The  generative  caeca  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  become  enormously  distended,  being  at  least  thirty 
times  as  large  as  when  not  in  a gravid  state : if  examined  at  this  period, 
they  are  found  to  contain  a whitish,  yellowish,  or  reddish  fluid,  in 
which,  in  the  female,  the  ova  are  suspended.  In  the  male  a precisely 
similar  structure  exists ; but  instead  of  ova,  the  caeca  contain  a fluid 
crowded  with  spennatozoa  during  the  breeding  season. 

(540.)  After  their  escape  from  the  egg,  the  young  Holothuriae  have 
been  ascertained  to  undergo  a kind  of  metamorphosis  scarcely  less 
wonderful  than  that  observed  in  Ophiura  and  Echinus.  In  its  first  or 
Eluteus  condition,  the  little  embryo  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to 
the  future  animal,  but  swims  vigorously  about  by  the  agency  of  broad 
membranous-looking  expansions  that  surround  the  margins  of  its  flat- 
tened body,  wherein  the  stomach  and  other  viscera  are  distinguishable 
(fig.  103,  1,  2).  In  its  second  stage  of  existence  it  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a polype  (fig.  103,  3) ; and  this  ultimately  becomes  con- 
verted into  a larva-like  being  (fig.  103,  4),  sm-rounded  with  several 
rows  of  vibratile  ciha,  by  means  of  which  its  progression  is  accomplished. 
In  the  interior  of  this  larva,  a set  of  rudimentary  oral  tentacula,  sur- 
rounded at  their  bases  by  a circle 
of  calcareous  spicula,  is  developed, 
an  alimentary  canal  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  even  the  ampuUm 
Polianse  are  distinctlyrecognizable, 
surrounding  the  position  of  the 
futm-e  mouth.  In  its  fourth  stage 
of  advancement  (fig.  104),  the  Ho- 
lothurian  structure  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  although  the  apparatus 
of  vibratile  cilia  stiU.  exists  upon 
the  exterior  of  the  body.  Tire  ali- 
mentary canal  (n)  may  be  seen  to 
terminate  in  a cloacal  chamber, 
the  PoHan  vesicle  (6)  is  lai-gclj' 
increased  in  size,  the  calcareous 
circle  (c)  around  the  mouth  is  much 
strengthened,  the  tentacles  {d)  have 
assumed  larger  proportions,  and 
even  the  appearance  of  the  suctorial  feet  (c)  is  no  longer  donbtfirl ; the 
longitrrdinal  muscular  fasciculi  iir  the  irrtogument  progressively  acquire 
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strength,  and  the  little  creature  is  transformed  into  the  shape  and  at- 
tains the  proportions  of  its  parent. 

(541.)  The  special  instruments  of  touch,  the  only  sense  allotted  to 
these  animals,  are  the  branched  tentacula  around  the  mouth,  which 
seem  by  far  the  most  iiiitahle  parts  of  the  body.  The  nervous  system 
is  so  obscurely  developed,  that  even  Delle  Chiaje  was  unable  to  detect 
any  traces  of  its  existence ; nevertheless  there  is  little  doubt  of  the 
presence  of  nervous  threads  in  the  muscular  envelope  of  the  animal, 
although,  from  the  dense  tissues  wherein  they  are  imbedded,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  display  their  course  ; most  probably,  as  in  the  Echinus 
and  Asterias,  these  communicate  with  a circular  cord  that  embraces 
the  oesophagus.  No  gangha  have  as  yet  been  discovered  even  in  the 
Holothwidce ; and  consequently,  although  the  muscular  actions  of  the 
body  are  no  doubt  associated  by  nervous  filaments,  the  movements  of 
these  creatiu’es  appear  rather  to  be  due  to  the  inherent  irritability  of  the 
muscular  tissues  themselves,  than  to  be  imder  the  guidance  and  control 
of  the  animal.  In  many  species,  the  slightest  mechanical  irritation 
causes  such  powerful  and  uncontrollable  contractions  of  the  integu- 
ment, that  the  thin  membranes  of  the  cloaca,  unable  to  withstand  the 
pressure,  become  lacerated,  and  large  portions  of  the  intestine  and  other 
viscera  are  forced  from  the  anal  apertiu’e.  So  common,  indeed,  is  the 
occurrence  of  this  circumstance,  that  the  older  anatomists  were  induced 
to  suppose  that,  by  a natural  instinct,  the  animals,  when  seized,  vomited 
their  own  bowels.  It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  perfect 
specimens  of  the  Holothmidaj,  from  the  constant  occurrence  of  this 
accident : but,  although  annoying  to  the  natiu’alist,  such  a phenomenon 
affords  the  physiologist  an  important  lesson,  teaching  that  here,  as  in 
the  lower  Zoophytes,  the  muscular  system  possesses  an  innate  contractile 
power,  which  would  seem  only  to  be  destroyed  by  incipient  putrefaction ; 
but  so  httle  is  this  contractility  under  command,  that,  once  excited  to  an 
inordinate  extent,  it  becomes  totally  unmanageable,  even  though  its 
continuance  inevitably  causes  the  evisceration  of  the  creature. 

(542.)  FisTULAEiDiE. — In  order  to  comjdete  oim  account  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Echinodermata,  we  have  still  to  investigate  the  structure 
of  the  Fistiilaridce — a group  that,  from  the  external  appearance  of  tho 
individuals  composing  it,  and  the  total  absence  of  the  tubular  feet  met 
with  in  other  families,  has  been  improperly  separated  by  some  modern 
writers  from  the  class  under  consideration.  Nevertheless  we  shall  find 
the  position  assigned  to  these  animals  by  Cuvier  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  character  both  of  their  outward  form  and  internal  struc- 
ture ; only,  instead  of  placing  them  with  the  lowest  of  the  Echinoderms, 
they  would  have  been  more  properly  situated  at  the  head  of  the  class, 
as  most  nearly  approximating  the  Annelida  in  all  tho  details  of  their 
economy.  We  have  already  given  a description  of  the  outward  foi-m  of 
a Fistulaiia  (§  443),  and  seen  the  completely  annulose  condition  of  its 
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body,  altbotigli  the  radiating  tcntaciila  around  the  mouth  are  evidently 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Holothuria,  already  described. 

(543.)  The  Sipunculns  inhabits  shallow  seas,  concealing  itself  at  the 
bottom  in  holes  that  it  excavates  in  the  sand.  Ha%*ing  once  located 
itself,  it  is  seldom  found  to  quit  its  concealment,  but,  retaining  its  hold 
upon  the  sides  of  the  retreat  which  it  inhabits,  by  dilating  the  posterior 
part  of  its  body  it  occasionally  protrudes  its  head  from  the  orifice,  either 
for  the  pui’poso  of  procui’ing  food,  or  of  respiring  more  freely  the  water 
of  the  ocean, 

(544.)  These  animals  are  much  sought  after  by  fishermen,  who  em- 
ploy them  as  baits  for  their  hooks  ; and  one  species,  Sipunculus  edulis, 
is  used  in  China  as  an  article  of  food. 

(545.)  The  body  is  covered  externally  with  a delicate  cuticle,  easily 
separable  by  maceration  or  simple  immersion  in  spirit;  and  when 
thus  detached  it  forms  so  loose  a covering,  that  Linnaeus,  deceived  by 
the  appearance  of  an  animal  thus  preserved,  applied  to  it  the  name  of 
Sipunculus  saccatus. 

(546.)  The  muscular  investment,  placed  beneath  the  skin,  is  com- 
posed of  strong  fasciculi  arranged  in  three  distinct  layers.  The  exter- 
nal stratum  is  disposed  in  cfrcular  rings,  beneath  which  spiral  fibres 
may  be  observed  crossing  each  other  at  various  angles ; and  lastly,  the 
inner  coat  is  made  up  of  about  thii-ty  powerful  longitudinal  bands,  ex- 
tending from  one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  evidently  sufficient  for  the  general  movements  of  progression ; 
but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  retraction  of  the  tentacular  apparatus 
around  the  mouth,  eight  additional  mrrscles  sruTound  the  oesophagirs ; 
and  by  their  action  the  whole  of  the  oral  apparatus  is  completely  in- 
verted and  drawTT  inwards. 

(547.)  The  tentacula  arormd  the  oral  orifice  are  the  principal  agents 
employed  in  seizing  and  swallowing  food,  an  office  to  which  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted  by  their  great  sensitiveness  and  power  of  contraction ; 
but,  as  we  have  found  to  be  generally  the  case  among  the  Echinodcr- 
mata,  sand  and  fragments  of  shell  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestine,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  state  precisely  the 
nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the  Sqnrneuli  are  nourished. 

(548.)  The  stmeture  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  the  nutrient 
apparatus  conforms  too  accurately  rvith  what  we  have  already  seen  in 
Holothuria  to  permit  of  a moment’s  hesitation  concerning  the  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  apodous  Echinodermata  and  the  Holo- 
thxrrida).  The  oesophagus  (fig.  1 05,  h)  is  narrow,  aird  soon  dilates  into 
a kind  of  stomachal  receptacle  (o) ; but,  although  the  diameter  of  the 
intestinal  tube  is  at  this  point  perceptibly  larger  than  in  any  other 
part  of  its  com’so,  there  is  no  other  peculiarity  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  rest  of  the  intestine.  In  the  Anirclida,  the  digestive  apparatus  is 
invariably  straight,  traversing  the  bodj'  from  one  exti’cmity  to  the  other. 
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— a circumstance  that  distinguishes  them  remarkably  from  the  Echino- 
derms  we  are  now  considering ; for  in  Sipunculus  we  find  a digestive 
canal  six  or  seven  times  the  length  of  the  animal,  within  which  it  is 
folded  upon  itself  in  various  distinct  convolutions.  Leaving  the  stomach, 
if  we  may  so  call  the  dilatation  above  alluded  to,  it  passes  down  {cl  d d) 
nearly  to  the  tail,  where  it  is  reflected  upon  itself,  and  mounts  up  again 
as  far  as  the  point  where  it  com- 
menced ; here  it  again  turns  back,  and,  Kg-  105. 

once  more  reaching  the  bottom  of  the 
tegumentary  sac,  becomes  a second 
time  directed  upwards,  and  re-ascends 
as  far  as  the  point  e,  where  the  anus 
is  situated. 

(549.)  It  is  easy  to  account  for  this 
extreme  length  of  the  intestine  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rials used  as  food,  and  the  small  pro- 
portion of  nutriment  contained  among 
the  sand  and  broken  shells  found  in 
the  digestive  canal : but  the  remai’k- 
able  position  of  the  anal  aperture  is 
only  explicable  by  a reference  to  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  creature;  for 
(living,  as  it  does,  in  a narrow  exca- 
vation bored  in  the  sand,  from  which 
it  seldom  issues),  had  the  excrements 
been  discharged,  as  in  Holotliuria, 
through  a terminal  orifice,  their  con- 
stant accumulation  at  the  bottom 
would  soon  expel  the  animal  from  its 
retreat ; but,  by  the  arrangement 
adopted,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the 
anterior  part  of  the  body  should  be 
protruded  from  its  concealment,  and 
the  cxcrementitious  matter  may  bo 
cast  out  without  inconvenience.  The 
intestine  is  retained  in  situ  and  sup- 
ported at  all  points  by  innumerable 
tendinous  bands,  that  arise  from  the 
interior  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
body  and  form  a kind  of  mesentorj'. 

(550.)  In  Sixjunculus,  i)xc  character 
of  the  circulating  system  is  in  all 

essential  points  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  Echinodermata  ; 
and  moreover,  from  the  superior  concentration  visible  in  every  part,  we 


Anatomy  of  Sipunculua-.  a,  oral  tentacles ; 
4,  CEBophagus;  c,  stomach;  d d d,  intestinal 
canal;  e,  position  of  anal  orifice;  /.p.ovaria; 
g,  exU^rnul  orifice  of  ovary ; A,  ampulla  Poli- 
ana;  i,  cerebral  ganglia;  I,  heart;  m,  intes- 
tinal vein;  M,  branchial  vessel;  o,  aortic 
trunk. 
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liavo  the  multiplied  organs  of  the  other  families  exhibiting  so  much 
simplicity  of  arrangement,  that  whatever  may  have  appeared  obscure 
or  complicated  in  our  description  of  Echinus  and  Jlolothuria  %\nll  receive 
elucidation  from  the  diagrammatic  form  in  which  aU  the  vessels  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  are  represented  in  fig.  105. 
The  intestinal  vein  (wi)  may  be  readily  traced  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  alimentary  canal : commencing  near  the  anal  extremity  of  the 
bowel,  it  follows  aU  its  convolutions,  and  receives  from  every  part  the 
minute  vessels  which  ramify  over  the  intestinal  waUs.  These  venous 
ramifications  imdonbtedly  perform  the  office  assigned  to  the  lacteals  of 
higher  animals,  and  imbibe  the  nutritive  particles  furnished  by  digestion, 
which  of  course  are  conveyed  into  the  great  venous  trunk  (m).  Arrived 
opposite  to  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  the  intestinal  vein  divides 
into  two  vessels : one  perfonning  the  office  of  a branchial  artery,  by 
conveying  a part  of  the  blood  to  the  respiratory  organs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mouth ; the  other,  which  we  may  call  the  aorta,  dis- 
tributmg  the  remainder  to  all  parts  of  the  tegumentary  system.  The 
branchial  vessel  («)  runs  from  the  bifurcation  of  the  intestinal  vein  to 
the  base  of  the  oral  tentacles,  where  it  forms  a vascular  cii'cle  around 
the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus,  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
seen  in  Holothuria ; and  in  connexion  with  this  cii’cular  vessel  we  find 
the  “ ampulla  Poliana”  (Ji),  which  DeUe  Chiaje  conceives  to  be  here,  as 
in  other  cases,  a receptacle  for  the  circulating  fluid.  Prom  the  vascular 
circle  around  the  mouth,  vessels  are  given  off  to  ramify  minutely  through 
the  substance  of  the  tentacula  («) ; so  that  these  appendages  may  be 
considered  as  respiratory  organs  like  those  of  Holothuria.  Tlie  other 
vessels  derived  from  the  oral  circle  have  not  been  traced ; but  we  may 
conclude  from  analogy  that  arteries  supplj-ing  the  mouth  and  alimentary 
canal  are  furnished  from  this  source. 

(551.)  The  aorta  (o)  is  the  other  large  vessel  derived  from  the  intes- 
tinal vein,  and  is  seen  to  pass  in  a flexuous  coui-se  from  its  origin  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  folio-wing  the  median  line,  and 
giving  off  transverse  branches  on  both  sides  opposite  to  even*  ring  of 
the  muscular  integument.  At  the  commencement  of  the  aorta  is  a 
dilated  vesicle  (Z),  winch  may  be  looked  upon  as  a heart  (auricle.  Delle 
Chiaje).  The  vesicle  aUuded  to  is  of  a conical  form,  the  apex  of  the  cone 
being  directed  towards  the  tail  of  the  animal;  and,  from  the  impossibility 
of  making  mercurj’  pa.ss  from  the  aorta  through  this  organ  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  intestinal  vein,  it  is  probable  that  it  contains  an  appa- 
ratus of  valves  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  any  retrograde  motion  of  the 
blood.  At  the  termination  of  the  aorta  there  appears  to  be  a second 
enlargement,  to  which  the  name  of  ventricle  has  been  given,  and  wliieh 
is  perhaps  also  capable  of  contraction,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  2>ropulsion  of 
the  circulating  fluid.  The  blood  of  these  animals  is  of  a purple  colour  in 
the  veins,  but  red  in  the  arterial  vessels. 
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(552.)  We  have  seen  that  the  tentacnla  are,  from  their  vascularity, 
well  adapted  to  fulfil  the  office  of  a respiratory  apparatus ; but  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  are  not  the  only  agents  by  which  respiration  is 
accomplished.  Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  body,  in  the  neighboiu- 
hood  of  the  anal  opening,  two  apertures  are  visible,  which  lead  into  two 
long  sacculi  (/,  ^),  the  entrance  being  guarded  by  muscular  fibres  (ff)  : 
their  texture  presents  transverse  and  longitudinal  strise  ; and  they  con- 
tract spontaneously,  even  after  the  animal  is  dead  ; internally  they  are 
lined  with  a mucous  membrane.  The  use  of  these  organs  is  not  pre- 
cisely known ; Cuvier  regarded  them  as  belonging  to  the  generative 
system,  while  DeUe  Chiaje  looks  upon  them  as  respiratory  organs. 

(553.)  In  this  elevated  form  of  the  Echinodermata,  so  nearly  allied 
to  the  Homogangliate  type,  we  may  natiually  expect  a more  complete 
development  of  nervous  ganglia  than  we  have  yet  met  with  in  the  class ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  oesophagus,  two 
little  nervous  tubercles  (i)  from  which  nervous  filaments  issue  to  be 
distributed  to  different  parts  of  the  body ; one  of  these,  in  particular, 
may  be  traced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine,  from  the  month 
to  the  anus. 

(554.)  We  are  entirely  ignorant  concerning  the  mode  of  reproduction 
in  these  creatures.  Nevertheless,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  on 
opening  the  visceral  cavity  it  is  found  to  be  filled  with  a fluid  of  a 
reddish  tint,  in  which  thousands  of  minute  white  bodies  resembling 
millet- seeds  are  seen  to  float : should  these  be  ova,  they  are  probably 
expelled  through  an  orifice  that  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tail. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IIOMOGANGLIATA  (Owen). 

Articulata  (Cuv.).  Annulosa  (MacLeay). 

(555.)  Tue  next  great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  includes  an 
immen.se  number  of  hving  beings,  adapted  by  their  conformation  to 
exist  under  a far  greater  variety  of  circumstances  than  any  whicli  Ave 
have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  all  of  Avhich  arc  ob- 
viously only  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life,  and  accordingly  arc  invariably 
found  cither  to  inhabit  the  waters  around  us,  or  to  be  immersed  in  the 
juices  of  living  animals  upon  which  they  subsist.  Even  the  Echino- 
dermata are  too  imperfect  in  their  construction  to  admit  of  their  en- 
j'^ying  a terrestrial  existence,  inasmuch  as,  possessing  no  nervous  cen- 
tres adequate  to  give  force  and  precision  to  their  movements,  they  arc 
incapable  of  possc.ssing  external  limbs  endowed  with  sulfieient  i)ower 
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and  activity  to  be  capable  of  progression  upon  Lind  ; neither  are  any  of 
them  furnished  with  organs  of  sense,  that  must  be  indispensable  for  the 
seciu-ity  of  creatui’cs  exposed  to  those  innumerable  accidents  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a rarer  clement  are  perpetually  liable. 

(556.)  The  type  of  structure  met  with  in  the  Homogangllvta  admits 
of  fai’  higher  attributes  and  allows  the  enjoyment  of  a more  extended 
sphere  of  existence  : senses  become  developed  proportionate  to  the  in- 
creased perfection  of  the  animal;  limbs  are  provided  endowed  -with 
strength  and  energy  commensurate  with  the  development  of  the  nervous 
ganglia  that  direct  and  control  their  movements;  and  instincts  are 
manifested  in  relation  with  the  increased  capabilities  and  more  exalted 
]Dowers  of  the  various  classes  as  they  gradually  rise  above  each  other  in 
the  scale  of  animal  development. 

(557.)  The  most  obvious  though  not  the  most  constant  character 
that  distinguishes  the  creatures  we  are  now  about  to  describe  is  met 
with  in  their  external  conformation  : they  are  aU  of  them  composed  of 
a succession  of  rings  formed  by  the  skin,  or  outward  integument,  which 
from  its  hardness  constitutes  a kind  of  external  skeleton,  supporting  the 
body,  and  giving  insertion  to  the  muscles  provided  for  the  movements 
of  the  animal.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Aeticulata,  the  body  is 
extremely  elongated,  and  the  lings  proiiortionately  numerous ; the  in- 
tegument, moi’eover,  is  soft  and  yielding,  and,  as  a necessary  conse- 
quence, the  limbs  appended  to  the  different  segments  are  feeble  and 
imperfect : such  is  the  stractiu’e  met  with  in  the  Worms,  or  Axxeledaxs, 
properly  so  called. 

(558.)  As  we  advance,  we  perceive  the  tegumentaiy  rings  to  become 
less  numerous,  and  the  skin  of  a denser  and  fii-mer  texture,  adapted 
to  sustain  the  action  of  stronger  and  more  powerful  muscles ; the  hmbs 
likewise  become  more  elaborately  formed,  their  movements  more  free 
and  energetic,  and  the  instruments  of  sight  and  touch  begin  to  assume 
considerable  perfection  of  structure.  This  state  of  development  we  find 
in  the  klvEiAPODA,  or  Centipedes. 

(559.)  In  the  Ixsects,  the  concentration  of  the  external  skeleton  is 
still  more  remarkable.  The  integument  assumes  a hardness  and  sohdity 
proportioned  to  the  vigorous  movements  of  wliich  the  limhs  arc  now 
capable ; the  rings  or  segments  of  the  body,  hitherto  distinct,  become 
more  or  less  finnly  soldered  together  in  those  parts  where  groat  strength 
and'  fii-mness  arc  necessary,  and  scarcely  any  traces  arc  left  to  indicate 
thcii-  existence  as  separate  pieces ; so  that,  instead  of  exliihiling  that 
succession  of  similar  segments  seen  in  the  C'cntipede,  the  body  is  appa- 
rently divided  into  three  distinct  portions : riz.  the  head,  that  contains 
the  organs  of  the  senses  and  the  parts  of  the  nioutli ; the  thora.v.  sus- 
taining the  limhs,  or  instruments  of  progression;  and  the  abdomen,  en- 
closing the  risccra  subsen-ient  to  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

(560.)  Tn  a fourth  division  of  articulated  animals,  namely  the 
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ARAcnxiDANS,  or  Spiders,  still  further  consolidation  of  the  external 
skeleton  is  visible  ; for,  in  them,  even  the  separation  between  the  head 
and  the  thorax  is  obliterated,  and  it  is  in  the  abdomen  only  that  the 
segments  of  the  body  are  recognizable. 

(5G1.)  Lastly,  among  the  Crtjstaceaxs  we  have  various  modifications 
of  the  outward  skeleton,  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  different  tribes. 
In  the  least  perfect  species,  which  are  all  aquatic,  the  segments  of  the 
skeleton  are  perfectly  distinct  and  separate,  resembling  those  of  the 
Myriapoda  ; but  in  the  stronger  and  more  predacious  tribes,  the  pieces 
of  the  head  and  thorax  become  solidly  fixed  together ; and  in  those 
forms  most  adapted  to  a terrestrial  life,  namely  the  Crabs,  almost  all 
traces  of  distinction  between  the  thoracic  segments  are  lost  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  calcareous  shield  that  covers  and  protects  their  whole 
body. 

(562.)  We  see,  therefore,  from  the  above  rapid  sketch  of  the  different 
classes  composing  the  articulated  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  that, 
as  their  organization  assumes  greater  perfection,  the  different  segments 
of  the  external  skeleton  coalesce  and  become  united  together,  so  as  to 
give  greater  strength  to  those  parts  more  immediately  connected  with 
locomotion  or  the  destruction  of  prey ; let  us  next  examine  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  apparatus  that  characterizes  the  Homogangliata,  and 
observe  the  relation  which  the  outward  form  of  the  body  bears  to  the 
arrangement  of  this  primary  system  of  the  animal  economy.  In  the 
humblest  forms  of  the  AnmUosa,  it  would  seem  that  eveiy  ring  of  the 
body  contains  a complete  nervous  apparatus,  consisting  of  a pair  of 
ganglia,  and  a set  of  nerves  destined  to  supply  the  particular  segment 
in  which  they  are  lodged.  AU  these  different  brains,  belonging  to  the 
individual  segments,  communicate  with  each  other  by  nervous  filaments, 
so  that  a continuous  chain  is  formed,  passing  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  body.  With  the  exception  of  the  anterior  pair  of  ganglia,  or  those 
contained  in  the  first  ring,  which  we  may  call  the  head,  the  nervous 
centres  are  arranged  along  the  ventral  region  of  the  body,  that  is, 
beneath  the  alimentary  canal ; but  the  anterior  pair  arc  invariably 
situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  animal,  and  communicate  with 
the  rest  by  a nervous  collar  that  embraces  the  commencement  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  nciwous  masses  placed  along  the  belly  preside  specially 
over  the  movements  of  the  segments  to  wliich  they  belong,  and  have 
little  to  do  with  sensation,  or  the  perception  of  external  objects  ; whilst 
the  anterior  or  cephalic  pair,  from  the  constancy  of  their  communi- 
cation with  the  organs  of  the  senses,  appear  to  bo  peculiarly  in  relation 
with  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  crcariire. 

(506.)  It  may  be  taken  as  a general  law,  that  the  perfection  of  the 
nen'ous  system  of  any  animal  may  be  estimated  by  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  central  ganglia,  upon  the  development  of  which  both  the 
energy  of  the  actions  of  the  body  and  the  completeness  of  perco])tioii 
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depend ; and  by  foUmving  out  this  great  principle,  we  shall  be  easily 
able  to  aceount  for  the  progressive  steps  whereby  the  Articulata  become 
more  and  more  perfectly  organized,  as  we  trace  them  in  the  series  alx»ve 
indicated.  In  proportion  as  we  have  found  the  segments  of  the  body 
to  become  less  numerous,  the  appended  limbs  stronger,  the  outward 
skeleton  more  dense,  and  the  muscular  powers  more  energetic,  we  shall 
find  the  abdominal  ganglia  to  diminish  in  number  by  becoming  consoli- 
dated into  larger  masses,  increasing  in  size  and  energy  in  accordance 
with  the  development  of  the  limbs  over  which  they  preside  ; and,  in  the 
same  manner,  we  shall  obseiwe  the  senses  assume  greater  perfection  of 
structure,  and  the  instincts  become  more  developed,  as  we  find  the 
cephalic  or  anterior  pair  of  brains  increasing  in  proportionate  bulk. 

(564.)  Among  the  Homogangliata  are  likewise  to  be  detected  the 
first  traces  of  the  sympathetic  or  splanchnic  nervous  system.  This  con- 
sists of  delicate  filaments  which  are  distributed  upon  the  alimentary 
canal,  presenting,  in  their  course,  ganglionic  enlargements,  and  anasto- 
mosing, some  with  the  oesophageal  ling,  and  others  with  the  cerebral  or 
encephalic  ganglia*. 

(565.)  These  observations  will  sufiice  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
Homogangliate  division  of  the  animal  world,  and  to  dii’ect  his  attention 
to  those  physiological  points  connected  with  the  nature  of  their  nervous 
system  which  will  be  more  fully  laid  before  him  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ANNELIDA. 

(566.)  The  lowest  class  of  articulated  animals  comprehends  an  exten- 
sive series  of  creatures  generally  grouped  together  under  the  common 
name  of  TTbnns.  In  the  outward  form  of  their  bodies  many  of  them 
resemble  some  of  the  more  perfect  Entozoa,  and  we  need  not  therefore 
be  surprised  that,  in  ordinaiy  language,  they  are  frequently  confounded 
together.  But  whatever  may  be  the  similarity  in  outward  appearance 
between  the  more  pei’fect  intestinal  worms  and  the  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  upon  the  consideration  of  which  we  arc  now  entering,  the 
examination  of  their  anatomical  structure  will  at  once  shoAv  that  they 
differ  widely  from  each  other,  and  have  thus  been  jiroperly  separated 
by  a considerable  interval  in  all  the  more  modem  systems  of  zoological 
arrangement. 

(567.)  The  principal  characters  which  serve  to  distinguish  the 
Annelida  from  other  forms  of  the  animal  world  are  readily  appreciated. 

* Vide  Drniiflt,  Bcmcrkiingen  i'lbcr  die  Mundinagen-  odcr  Eingcwoidonen'cn  der 
Evertebraten.  Tjoipzig,  IHS.*!). 
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find,  when  once  pointed  out,  unll  be  found  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of 
the  most  superficial  observer.  The  body  is  always  considerably  elon- 
gated, and  composed  of  a succession  of  i-ings  or  segments  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  and  last,  scarcely  differ  from  each  other  except  in 
size.  Each  ring  is  generally  found  to  he  furnished  with  a set  of  short 
spines  or  setoe,  calculated  to  assist  in  locomotion ; but  in  no  instance  are 
these  animals  provided  with  articulated  legs.  The  first  segment  of  the 
body,  which  may  he  called  the  head,  contains  the  mouth,  sometimes 
provided  with  a formidable  apparatus  of  jaws ; it  is  also  generally 
flemished  with  eyes,  and  variously-shaped  tentacula,  apparently  instru- 
ments of  touch.  The  last  segment  also  not  unfrequently  presents  seti- 
form  appendages,  and  occasionally  a prehensile  sucker,  used  as  an  organ 
of  progression. 

(568.)  Their  blood  is  sometimes  remarkable  for  its  red  colour,  and 
circulates  in  a double  system  of  arteries  and  veins ; respiration  is  effected 
either  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  or  by  means  of  arborescent 
tufts  appended  to  various  parts  of  their  external  surface  ; moreover 
they  are  almost  aU  hermaphrodite,  and  generally  require  the  congress 
of  two  individuals  for  mutual  impregnation. 

(569.)  Abeanchiata. — This  order  comprises  two  distinct  tribes,  that 
differ  widely  in  their  habits  and  external  appearance : the  first  com- 
prehends the  Leeches  (^Annelida  suctorki),  distinguished  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a prehensile  sucker  situated  at  each  extremity ; wliile  in  the 
second,  instruments  of  attachment  are  totally  wanting,  the  only  external 
appendages  to  the  body  being  a number  of  minute  and  almost  impercep- 
tible bristles,  which  project  from  the  different  segments  and  assist  in 
progression : such  are  the  Eaethwoems,  &c.  {Annelida  terricola). 

(570.)  The  common  Leech  {Hirudo  medicinalis)  affords  the  most 
interesting  example  of  a suctorial  Annelid.  The  outward  form  of  one 
of  these  animals  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  their  general  habits  too 
well  knoim  to  I’equirc  more  than  a brief  notice.  The  body  is  very 
extensible,  and  divided  by  a great  number  of  transverse  lines  into 
numerous  rings,  apparent  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  animal,  but 
nearly  imperceptible  when  the  body  is  elongated.  The  skin  is  soft, 
being  merely  atliin  ciiticular  pellicle  separable  by  maceration  ; and  the 
surface  is  lubricated  by  a copious  secretion  of  mueus.  Beneath  tlio 
cuticle  is  a layer  of  coloured  pigment,  upon  which  the  colours  of  the 
animal  depend  ; but  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  is  so  intimately  connected 
Avith  the  muscular  integument  of  the  body,  tliat  its  existence  as  a 
distinct  tunic  is  scarcely  demonstrable.  The  muscular  coverings  or 
walls  of  the  body,  which  fonn  a kind  of  contractile  bag  enclosing  the 
viscera,  arc  found,  upon  accurate  dissection,  to  consist  of  three  distinct 
strata  of  fibres  running  in  different  directions.  The  outer  layer  is 
composed  of  circular  bands,  passing  transversely  ; in  the  second  the 
fibres  assume  a spiral  arrangement,  decussating  each  other  ; while  tlic 
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internal  layer  is  made  up  of  longitudinal  muscles,  extending  fiom  one 
end  of  the  creature  towards  the  opposite.  Buch  an  ari’angemont  is 
evidently  adequate  to  the  production  of  all  needful  movemente,  and 
capable  of  giving  lise  to  all  the  motions  connected  ■with  the  elongation,  J 
contraction,  or  lateral  inflexions  of  the  body  used  in  progression. 

(571.)  At  each  extremity  of  the  animal,  the  muscular  coat  expands  - 
into  a flattened  fleshy  disk,  composed  of  circular  and  radiating  fasciculi, 
which,  when  applied  to  a smooth  surface,  perform  the  office  of  suckers, 
and  thus  become  important  instiaunents  of  prehension.  There  are  no 
vestiges  of  external  hmbs ; nevertheless,  with  the  simple  mechanism 
above  described,  the  Leech  is  able  to  crawl  with  considerable  rapidity 
along  the  surface  of  suhaquatic  plants,  or  even  to  swim  with  much 
facUity  through  the  water.  The  flrst  method  of  locomotion  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  terminal  suckers.  Supposing  the  posterior  disk 
to  be  attached,  the  animal  elongates  its  body  to  the  utmost,  and  then 
fixes  the  sucker  placed  at  the  opposite  extremity ; this  done,  the  hinder 
pai’ts  are  drawn  forward  and  again  fixed,  preparatory  to  a repetition  of 
the  process.  In  swimming,  the  whole  body  is  elongated,  and  by  some  | 
partial  contractions  of  the  muscular  integument,  not  precisely  \mder-  !, 
stood,  assrunes  the  appearance  of  a flattened  band  ; in  this  condition  the  * 
Leech  makes  its  way  through  the  element  it  inhabits  by  successive  undu- 
latoiy  movements  of  the  body,  performed  with  much  grace  and  elegance.  \ 

(572.)  The  mouth  of  the  Leech  is  an  exceedingly  complete  apparatus,  > 
adapted  not  only  to  the  destruction  of  minute  aquatic  animals  that  con-  | 
stitute  its  usual  food,  but,  as  is  universally  known,  admirably  fitted  to  j 
extract  blood  from  the  higher  animals  ; combining,  in  its  operation,  the  i 
offices  both  of  the  cupping-glass  and  the  scarificator.  | 

(573.)  The  mouth  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  anterior  sucker,  ' 

so  that  the  oral  aperture  is  firmly  applied  to  any  sui’face  upon  which 
this  part  of  the  animal  is  fixed.  Around  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus  \ 

are  disposed  three  minute  cartilaginous  teeth,  imbedded  in  a strong  ' 

circle  of  muscular  fibres  (fig.  106,  a).  Each  tooth  has  somewhat  of  a 
semicircular  form,  and,  when  acciu’ately  examined  with  a microscoiie. 
is  found  to  have  its  free  margin  surmounted  with  minute  denticulations 
(fig.  106,  b),  so  as  to  resemble  a small  semicircular  saw.  On  watching 
a leech  attentively  during  the  process  of  biting,  the  action  of  these  ^ 

teeth  is  at  once  evident ; for,  as  the  skin  to  which  the  sucker  is  ad-  | 

herent  is  rendered  quite  tense,  the  sharp  sciTatcd  edges  of  the  teeth  are 
pressed  fii-mly  against  it,  and,  a sawing  movement  being  given  to  each 
cartilaginous  piece  by  the  strong  contractions  of  the  muscular  fibres 
around  the  neck,  these  instruments  soon  pierce  the  cutis  to  a consider- 
able depth  and  lay  open  tho  cutaneous  vessels,  whence  the  creature 
sucks  the  fluid  which  its  instinct  prompts  it  to  seek  after  with  so  much 
voracity.  Tlio  position  of  the  tcctli  around  the  opening  of  the  mouth, 
as  represented  in  the  subjoined  figure  (tig.  10(>.  a),  will  at  once  explain 
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the  cause  of  the  triradiatc  form  of  the  incision  that  a leech-bite  in- 
variably exhibits. 

(574.)  On  contemplating  this  singular  dental  apparatus  found  in  the 
medicinal  Leech,  and  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the 
food  upon  which  it  nsu- 
ally  lives,  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  aniving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  snch  a strnc- 
tnre  is  rather  a provision 
intended  to  render  these 
creatures  subsen-ient  to 
the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering  than  necessary 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
animals  themselves.  In 
the  streams  and  ponds 
where  they  nsually  in- 
habit, any  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  a supply  of  the  blood  of  wann-blooded  vertebrata  must  be 
of  rare  occurrence ; so  that  comparatively  few  are  ever  enabled  to  in- 
dulge the  instinct  that  prompts  them  to  gorge  themselves  so  voraciou.sly 
when  allowed  to  obtain  it : neither  does  it  appear  that  the  blood  which 
they  swallow  with  so  much  avidity  is  a material  properly  suited  to  afford 
them  nourishment ; for  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  will  remain 
for  a considerable  time  in  its  stomach  without  becoming  putrid,  yet  it 
is  weU  known  that  most  frequently  the  death  of  the  Leech  is  caused  by 
such  inordinate  repletion,  provided  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  taken 
into  the  body  is  not  speedily  regnrgitated  through  the  mouth. 

(575.)  The  internal  digestive  apparatus  is  evidently  adapted,  from  the 
construction  of  all  its  parts,  to  form  a capacious  reservoir  for  the  recep- 
tion of  fluids  taken  in  by  suction : the  stomach,  indeed,  with  the  nume- 
rous lateral  appendages  opening  from  it  on  each  side,  would  scorn  to  fill 
the  whole  body ; and,  being  extremely  dilatable,  allows  the  animal  to 
distend  itself  to  a wonderful  extent,  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  sec  a 
leech,  when  filled  with  blood,  expanded  to  five  or  six  times  the  dimensions 
natural  to  it  in  an  empty  state. 

(570.)  The  stomach  itself  (fig.  107,  h,i)  occupies  about  two-thirds  of 
the  visceral  cavity ; on  opening  it,  as  represented  in  the  figrirc,  it  is 
seen  to  be  divided  by  delicate  septa  into  nino  or  ten  compartments  that 
communicate  freely  with  each  other.  In  each  compartment  vv'o  observe 
two  lateral  orifices  leading  into  as  many  wide  membranous  pouches  (/r), 
which,  although  shrunk  and  flaccid  when  in  an  undistended  condition, 
as  they  are  seen  in  the  figure,  arc  easily  filled  with  fluid  iiitroduccd  into 
the  stomach,  and  arc  then  swelled  out  into  very  capacious  bags.  Perhaps 


Fig.  106. 


A 

Dental  apparatus  of  the  Leech.  A,  friradiate  arrange- 
ment of  the  teeth  or  saws ; B,  a tooth  magnified. 
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Fig.  107. 


the  simplest  way  of  obtaining  a correct  idea  of  tlic  relative  sizes  and 
general  arrangement  of  these  organs  is  to  make  a cast  of  their  internal 
cavities  when  in  a state  of  distention  ; this  is 
readily  effected  by  placing  a dead  leech  in 
warm  water  until  it  is  slightly  heated : in  this 
state,  the  pipe  of  a small  injecting  syringe 
can  be  introduced  into  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to 
fill  the  stomach  and  casca  with  common  wax 
injection ; and  if  the  body  be  immediately 
removed  into  a vessel  of  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  the  soft  parts  will  be  speedily  destroyed, 
leaving  an  exact  model  of  the  interior.  It 
will  then  be  seen  that  the  lateral  caeca  in- 
crease gradually  in  size  as  they  approximate 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body,  until  the 
last  pair  (d)  become  so  large  as  nearly  to  fill 
up  the  space  intervening  betu^een  the  end  of 
the  stomach  and  the  anal  boundary  of  the 
visceral  cavity. 

(577.)  The  small  size  of  the  intestine  (e) 
when  compared  with  the  capacious  stomach 
described  above  is  remarkable  : it  commences 
by  a minute  orifice  at  the  termination  of 
the  digestive  cavity,  and  becoming  slightly 
enlarged,  passes  in  a straight  line,  lodged  be- 
tween the  two  posterior  caeca,  to  the  anus, 
which  is  an  almost  imperceptible  apertm’e 
placed  at  the  root  of  the  j)osterior  sucker : 
four  small  and  apparently  glandular  masses 
are  appended  to  this  short  canal ; but  their 
nature  is  unknown.  The  entire  alimentary 
apparatus  is  retained  in  mtu  by  numerous 
membranous  septa  (m  m),  passing  between  its 
outer  walls  and  the  muscular  parietes  of  the 
body. 

(578.)  In  the  Leech,  the  circulating  system  is  more  highly  developed 
than  in  any  other  Annelid*.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a heart-like 
centre  to  this  system  in  this  class  of  animals  is  by  no  means  the  tnic 
criterion  of  the  degree  of  its  evolution.  The  amount  of  blood  relatively 
to  the  size  of  the  body,  the  degree  of  capillary  subdivision  wliich  occurs 
on  the  periphery  of  the  blood-system,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
to  the  peritoneal  fluid,  form  for  more  correct  indications.  In  the  Leech 
there  exists  no  free  .space  between  tlie  intestine  and  tlie  integument : to 

* Vide  Dr.  Williams’s  Report  on  (lie  British  Annelida,  in  the  Reixirt^  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  for  18ol. 


Digestive  organs  of  the  Leech 
(^ITirudo  medicinalu) : b,  mouth; 
A,  I,  interior  of  the  stomachal 
cavit)',  exhibiting  the  oj>cnings 
of  the  lateral  caeca  (t) : g,  first 
pair  of  stomachal  caeca ; rf,  last 
pair,  extending  backwards  on 
each  side  of  the  intestine  e. 
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this  anatomical  fact  the  highest  interest  will  be  shown  to  belong  when 
explaining  the  mechanism  of  respii'ation  in  this  Annelid.  Here  the 
chjloiis  fluid,  which  in  nearly  aU  other  Annelids  occupies  the  general 
ca'^dty  of  the  body,  like  a cylindrical  fluid  stratum,  separating  the  intes- 
tine from  the  integument,  is  transferred  into  the  interior  of  the  lateral 
diverticula  of  the  stomach.  The  peritoneal  chamber,  being  no  longer 
required,  is  obliterated  by  the  adhesion  of  the  intestine  to  the  integu- 
ment : the  union  of  these  parts  is  effected  through  the  medium  of  a 
dense  spongy  layer  of  capillaiy  blood-vessels,  the  contents  of  which  are 
exposed  internally  to  the  influence  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  digestive 
caeca,  and  externally  to  that  of  the  surrounding  element : hence  the 
mechanism  of  the  respiratory  process,  and  the  power  enjoyed  by  this  and 
other  abranchiate  Annelids  of  dispensing  with  aU  external  breathing 
appendages. 

(579.)  While,  however,  the  peripheral  segment  of  the  vascular  system 
in  the  Leech  exhibits  proofs  of  great  complexity,  the  main  currents  of 
the  blood  obey  two  leading  directions.  If  the  body  of  the  worm  be  lon- 
gitudinally bisected  by  an  imaginary  horizontal  plane  into  a dorsal  and 
ventral  semicylinder,  then  the  blood  in  the  primary  trunks  of  the 
dorsal  half  will  move  from  the  tail  towards  the  head,  and  in  the  ventral 
half  from  the  head  towards  the  tail : this  movement  prevails  equally  in 
the  great  longitudinal  trunks  of  the  integuments  and  alimentary  canal. 
The  transverse  or  circular  movement  of  the  blood  is  performed  by 
means  of  branches  which  run  between  the  main  longitudinal  vessels  : 
this  latter  system  is  divisible  into  as  many  portions  as  there  are  rings  in 
the  body  of  the  worm : each  segment  of  the  body  under  this  arrange- 
ment has  its  own  independent  circulation,  transverse  and  longitudinal. 
Thus  the  cun’onts  describe  two  excentric  ellipses,  cutting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  Of  course,  the  segmental  divisions  of  the  general  system 
commimicate  with  each  other  at  every  part,  while  the  longitudinal 
trunks  arc  common  to  aU  the  segments.  From  this  description  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  a distinction  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  can 
exist  in  the  circulating  fluid  of  this  Annelid ; in  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  each  ring  the  blood  is  being  arterialized  as  it  is  being 
rendered  venous  ; the  two  opposite  processes  proceed  simidtancously  in 
the  same  capUlarj''  system.  The  blood  must  be,  therefore,  as  arterial 
and  as  venous  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  the  dorsal  as  in  the  ventral 
tninks ; notwithstanding,  the  dorsal  main  is  recipient,  the  ventral 
distributive  of  the  blood : aU  the  sccondaiy  currents  converge  upon  the 
former,  and  emanate  from  the  latter ; the  blood  in  both  is  nevertheless 
identical  in  physiological  properties. 

(580.)  In  addition  to  the  main  dorsal  and  ventral  trunks,  there  exist 
in  the  Leech  two  strong  and  obvious  lateral  trunks,  one  on  each  side 
(fig.  108,  ee).  The  branches  exhibit  in  their  walls  a structm-e  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  vascular  system  in  every 
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other  part  of  the  bodj',  while  the  primary  lateral  trunJes  are  provided 
with  remarkable  muscular  parietes,  their  fibres  being  of  the  striped 
kind.  The  fascicle  of  the  muscle  composing  the  walls  is  arranged  in  a 
manner  wliich  is  quite  distinctive  of,  and  peculiar  to,  this  vessel ; it  is 
coiled  mth  so  much  regularity  as  to  enclose  a perfect  cylinder,  in  which 
the  blood  floAvs : the  longitudinal  fibres  arc  all  suppressed,  and  therefore 
the  circular  fascicles,  lined  within  by  a hyaUnc  membrane,  constitute 
exclusively  the  coat  of  the  vessel.  Such  a vessel  is  almost  unique  in 
structure  in  the  animal 


series ; but  none  other  would 
perform  so  admirably  the 
pecuhar  duties  for  which  it 
is  introduced  into  this  part, 
obviously  as  a special  pro- 
vision. Its  business  is  to 
transmit  with  augmented 
force  a current  of  blood  in  a 
transverse  direction  from 
the  side  to  the  ovario-ute- 
rine  organs  (fig.  108,  //), 
which  form  a double  longi- 
tudinal series,  one  on  either 
side  of  the  ventral  mesial 
hne  in  each  annular  seg- 
ment of  the  body.  An  ex- 
press branchfrom  the  latero- 
abdominal  trunk  on  either 
side  is  furnished  to  these 
reproductive  organs  (fig. 
108,  h Ji) ; so  that  the 
amount  of  blood  propelled 
by  this  vessel,  measured  in 
its  totality,  must  be  veiy 
considerable,  and  the  quan- 
tity during  the  generative 


Fig.  108. 


Diagram  illustrative  of  the  circulatory  apiiaratns  in 
the  Leech  (Jlirudo  7neJidnali*').  (After  Dr.  Williams.) 
a,  great  dorsal  vessel ; c,  ventral  vessel ; d d,  intercom- 
municating vessels  between  dorsal  and  ventral  trunks ; 
e e,  lateral  abdominal  trunks ; ovario-uterine 

organs ; g,  vessels  distributed  over  the  cmcal  apjiend- 
ages  to  the  stomach ; h h,  branches  from  the  lateral 
abdominal  trunks  supplying  the  ovario-uterine  ai'iai- 
ratus. 


augmentation  of  size  which  at  that 


season  must  undergo  great 
increase  in  consequence  of  the 
period  these  organs  experience.  The  lateral  longitudinal  vessel  is 
strikingly  adapted  to  meet  such  alternation  of  extremes : constructed 
of  mibsclo,  it  readily  yields,  under  the  Jlow  of  tlie  lilood-tide  to  the 
organs  to  whose  wants  it  ministers,  and  its  jiarietcs  augment  by  accele- 
rated nutrition  during  the  periods  of  increased  local  determination  of 
blood : foi-mcd  of  any  other  structure  than  muscle,  such  admirable 
adaptive  alternations  could  not  happen. 

(581.)  It  has  been  generally  considered  that,  in  the  abranchiate  An- 
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nelidans,  the  organs  provided  for  respiration  are  a series  of  membranous 
pouches,  communicating  externally  by  narrow  ducts,  or  spiracles,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  into  which  aerated  water  is  freely  admitted.  These 
sacculi,  in  the  Leech,  are  about  thirty-four  in  number,  seventeen  being 
visible  on  each  side  of  the  body  ; they  are  extremely  vasciilar ; and  in 
connexion  with  every  one  of  them  there  is  a long  glandular-looking 
appendage,  represented  in  fig.  110,  m. 

(582.)  According  to  the  views  of  M.  Duges,  which,  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Williams’s  interesting  memoir,  were  received  vuth 
general  assent,  the  two  lateral  vessels  in  the  Leech  are  appropriated  to 
the  supply  of  this  respiratory  system,  and  in  them  the  blood  moves  in 
a circle  quite  independent  of  that  formed  by  the  dorsal  artery  and 
ventral  vein,  although  they  all  communicate  freely  by  means  of  cross 
branches,  those  passing  from  the  lateral  vessels  to  the  dorsal  being  called 
by  M.  Duges*  dorso-lateral,  while  those  which  join  the  lateral  trunks 
to  the  ventral  canal  are  the  latero-ahdominal  branches  of  that  observer. 
The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  lateral  or  respiratory  system  of  vessels 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  is  accomplished  in  the  dorso-ventral 
or  systemic  trunks  : sometimes  it  passes  down  one  of  these  vessels  from 
the  head  towards  the  tail,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  on  the  other 
side  of  the  body ; but  in  a short  time  the  movement  of  the  currents  -will 
be  seen  to  become  completely  reversed,  so  that  an  undulatory  motion, 
rather  than  a complete  circulation,  is  kept  up.  By  this  action  of  the 
lateral  canals  the  blood  is  made  pei’petually  to  pass  and  repass  the 
respiratory  sacculi ; and,  opposite  to  each  of  these,  branches  are  given 
off  which  form  so  many  independent  vascular  circles,  representing  very 
closely  the  minor  or  pulmonary  circulation  of  higher  animals. 

(583.)  On  examining  attentively  one  of  the  “ respiratory  pouches,” 
according  to  the  same  authority,  its  membranous  walls  are  seen  to  bo 
covered  with  very  fine  vascular  ramifications  (fig.  109,/),  derived  from 
two  sources ; the  latero-ahdominal  vessel  {d)  gives  off  a branch  (e), 
which  is  distributed  upon  the  re.spiratory  sacculus ; and  there  is  another 
very  flexuous  vascular  loop  (6),  derived  from  the  lateral  vessel  itself  (a), 
which  terminates  by  ramifying  upon  the  vesicle  (/)  in  a similar  manner. 
The  walls  of  the  loop  (b)  are  extremely  thick  and  highly  irritable; 
but  on  tearing  it  across,  the  internal  cavity  or  canal  by  which  it  is  per- 
forated is  seen  to  be  of  comparatively  small  diameter ; so  that  we  are  not 
surprised  that,  although  such  appendages  to  the  respiratory  sacs  were 
detected  and  weU  delineated  by  former  anatomists  f,  their  nature  was 
unknown,  and  they  were  supposed  to  be  glandular  bodies  appropriated 
to  some  undiscovered  use.  From  the  arrangement  above  described, 
M.  Duges  was  led  to  believe  that  small  circular  currents  of  blood  exist, 

* Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  toI.  xv. 

t Delle  Chiajo,  op.  cit.  Moquin-Tandon,  Monograpliic  sur  la  fainillo  dcs  Hirii- 
dinees.  4to,  Montpellier,  1827. 
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which  arc  independent,  to  a cei’tain  extent,  of  the  general  circulation, 
and  that  opposite  to 
each  membranous  bag 
a portion  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  lateral 
vessel  (a)  is  given  ofF 
thi’oiigh  the  muscular 
tube  (6)  (which  thus  re- 
sembles a pulmonary 
heart),  and,  after  being 
distributed  over  the 
walls  of  the  supposed 
respiratory  vesicle,  and 
in  this  manner  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  oxy- 
gen, the  blood  returns 
into  the  general  circu- 
lation*. 

(584.)  The  nervous 
system  of  the  Leech 
(flg.  110,  Zr)  consists  of 
a long  series  of  minute 
ganglia  joined  by  con- 
necting fllaments : of 

these,  about  twenty- 
foiu’  are  situated  along 
the  ventral  surface  of 
the  body.  The  anterior  pair’,  or  that  immediately  beneath  the  oesophagus, 
is  lai’ger  than  the  rest,  forming  a minute  heart-shaped  mass,  which  is 
united,  by  a delicate  nervous  collar  embracmg  the  gullet,  with  two  small 
nodules  of  neurine  situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  mouth.  The  two 
minute  ganglia  last  mentioned  form  that  portion  of  the  nervous  system 
most  intimately  connected  udth  sensation  ; for,  while  the  nervous  fila- 
ments given  off  from  the  abdominal  ganglia  are  distributed  to  the 
muscular  integuments  of  the  body,  the  neiwes  which  issue  from  the 
supra-oesophageal  pair  supply  the  oral  sucker,  where  the  organs  of  the 
senses  are  situated.  In  aU  the  Homoganghata,  indeed,  it  is  exclusively 
from  this  cephalic  pair  of  ganglia  that  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the 
instruments  of  the  senses  are  derived ; and  we  shall  therefore  not  hesi- 
tate in  the  following  pages  to  apply  to  this  part  of  the  nervous  system 
of  the  Articulata  the  name  of  brain ; considering  it  to  be  strictly  analo- 
gous, in  function  at  least,  with  the  cerebral  masses  of  more  highly 
organized  beings. 

* As  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  so-called  “ jmbnonary  hfarts"  of  M.  Duges  are 
regarded  by  Dr.  Williams  ns  ovario-uierme  organs. 


Fig.  loy. 


Respiratory  organs  of  the  Leech,  according  to  31.  Dug^ : 
a,  lateral  vessel;  ft,  pulmonary  heart;  c,  dorso-laterai 
branch;  <f,  latero-abdominal vessel ; c,  afferent  pulmonary 
branch ; respiratory  sacculus. 
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(585.)  Tho  splanchnic  sj'stem  in  the  Leech  consists  of  three  small 
ganglia,  situated  in  front  of  the  brain,  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
delicate  neiwous  filaments.  All  three  send  branches  to  the  parts  aroimd 
the  mouth  and  to  the  inferior  siuface  of  the  alimentary  apparatus*. 

(586.)  "When,  however,  we  regard  the  minute  size  of  these  as  yet 
rudimentary  nervous  centres,  we  caimot  expect  to  find  them  associated 
Avith  any  very  perfect  apparatus  of  sensation.  The  oral  sucker,  indeed, 
seems  to  possess  a more  delicate  sense  of  touch  than  the  rest  of  the 
body,  adapting  it  to  examine  the  surface  to  which  it  is  about  to  be 
fixed  ; and  probably  the  Leech  may  enjoy,  in  some  measiu’e,  perceptions 
corre.sponding  with  those  of  taste  and  smell.  These  senses  have  been 
foimd  to  exist  in  many  of  the  animals  we  have  already  described ; but  in 
the  Hiruclinidce  we  have,  in  addition,  distinctly-formed  organs  of  vision, 
exhibiting,  it  is  true,  the  utmost  simplicity  of  structure,  but  neverthe- 
less corresponding,  in  the  perfection  of  then.'  development,  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  cerebral  masses  in  relation  with  them. 

(587.)  The  eyes  of  the  Leech  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  and  are 
casUy  detected,  by  the  assistance  of  a lens,  under  the  form  of  a semi- 
circular row  of  black  points,  situated  above  the  mouth,  upon  the  sircking 
surface  of  the  oral  disk, — a position  evidently  calculated  to  render  them 
efficient  agents  in  detecting  the  presence  of  food.  The  structure  of 
these  simple  eyes,  according  to  Professor  Muller  f,  does  not  as  yet  pre- 
sent any  apparatus  of  transparent  lenses  adapted  to  collect  or  concen- 
trate the  rays  of  light ; but  each  oceUus,  or  visual  speck,  would  seem 
to  be  merely  an  expansion  of  the  terminal  extremity  of  a irerve  derived 
immediately  from  the  brain,  spread  out  beneath  a kind  of  cornea  formed 
by  the  delicate  and  tramsparent  cuticle  : behind  this  is  a layer  of  black 
pigment,  to  which  the  dark  colour  of  each  ocular  point  is  due. 

(588.)  Leeches,  like  the  generality  of  the  Annelida,  are  hermaphrodite, 
every  one  possessing  two  complete  systems  of  generative  organs,  one 
subservient  to  impregnation,  the  other  to  tho  production  of  the  ova ; 
ncveilhcless  these  animals  are  not  self-impregnating,  but  the  congress 
of  two  individuals  is  essential  to  fecundity. 

(589.)  Commencing  with  the  male  organs,  avc  are  not  sui-prised  to 
find  the  testes  divided  into  numerous  distinct  masses,  or,  rather,  repeated 
again  and  again,  in  confonnity  vfth  a law  to  which  wo  have  akcady 
alluded.  The  glands  that  apparently  secrete  the  seminal  fiuid  ai’o 
about  eighteen  in  number  (fig.  110,  e,  f),  arranged  in  paks  upon  tho 
floor  of  the  visceral  cavity.  iUong  the  external  edge  of  each  senes 
there  nms  a common  canal,  or  vas  deferens,  Avbich  receives  tlio  secre- 
tion fumished  l>y  all  the  testicular  masses  placed  upon  the  same  side  of 
tho  mesial  line,  and  convoys  it  to  a receptacle  {d),  Avhere  it  aecunndates. 
Tho  two  reservoirs,  or  vesicuke  seminules  (jl  d),  if  wo  may  so  call  them, 
commurdcate  Avith  a muscular  bulb  (c)  situated  at  the  root  of  tho  penis. 

* Sec  Brandt  unci  Rjilzeburg,  Med.  Zool.  iiib.  2!l.  t Ann.  d.  8ei.  Nat.  vol.  xxii. 
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Tlio  penis  itself  (a)  is  frequently  found  protruded  from  the  body  after 
death;  it  is  a slender  tubular  filament,  which  communicates  by  its 
origin  with  the  contractile  bulb  (c),  and,  when  retracted,  is  lodgc*d  in  a 
musculai’  sheath  (6).  The  male  apparatiLS  is  thus  complete  in  all  its 
parts : the  fecmidating  secretion  derived  from  the  double  row  of  testes 
is  collected  by  the  two  vasa  deferentia  and  lodged  in  the  receptacles 
{d  d) ; it  is  thence  conveyed  into  the  muscular  cavity  (c)  situated  at  the 
root  of  the  male  organ  of  excitement,  through  which  it  is  ultimately 
ejected. 

(590.)  The  ovigerous  or  female  sexual  organs  of  the  Leech  are  more 
simple  in  their  structure  than  those  that  constitute  the  male  system. 
They  open  externally  by  a small  orifice  situated  immediately  behind 
the  aperture  from  which  the  penis  is  protruded,  the  two  openings 
being  separated  by  the  intervention  of 
about  five  of  the  ventral  rings  of  the 
body.  The  vulva,  or  external  canal, 
leads  into  a pear-shaped  membranous 
bag  (fig.  110,  ff),  which  is  usually, 
but  improperly,  named  the  uterus. 

Appended  to  the  bottom  of  this  organ 
is  a convoluted  canal  (7t),  that  com- 
municates with  two  round  whitish 
bodies ; these  are  the  ovaria.  The 
germs  which  are  formed  in  the  ovarian 
corpuscles,  therefore,  escape  through 
the  tortuous  duct  (7i)  into  the  uterus 
(cf),  where  they  are  detained  for  some 
time,  prior  to  their  ultimate  expulsion 
from  the  body.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  uteiine  sacculus,  as  it  is  called,  is 
imperfectly  imderstood:  some  regard 
it  as  a mere  receptacle  wherein  the 
seminal  fiuid  of  the  male  is  received 
and  retained  until  the  ova  come  in 
contact  with  it  as  they  pass  out  of  the 
body,  and  thus  are  subjected  to  its 
vivifying  influence  ; other  physiologists 
believe  that  the  germs  escape  from  the 
ovaria  in  a very  immature  condition, 
and  suppose  that  during  theh  sojouni 
in  this  cavity  they  attain  to  more  com- 
plete development  before  they  arc  ripe 
for  exclusion ; while  some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  leeches  are 
strictly  viviparous,  inasmuch  as  living  young  have  been  detected  in  the 
intciior  of  this  viscus : but  all  tliesc  sujipositions  are  easily  reconcilable 


Fig.  110. 


Genorative  apparatus  of  tlie  Looch. 
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■with  each  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  seminal  liquor  is  deposited 
in  this  resciToir  during  the  copulation  of  two  individuals ; neither  would 
any  one  dispute  that  the  ova  are  collected  in  the  same  ca%dty  before  they 
are  expelled  from  the  body.  As  to  the  discussion  whether  the  young  are 
born  aHve  or  not,  or,  as  it  is  generally  expressed,  whether  leeches  ai’e 
o'viparous  or  ■viAuparous,  it  is  in  this  case  merely  a question  of  words ; for, 
in  a physiological  point  of  view,  it  cannot  make  the  slightest  difference 
whether  the  ova  are  expelled  as  such,  or  whether,  oudng  to  theii’  being 
retained  by  accidental  circumstances  until  they  are  hatched  internally, 
the  young  leeches  make  their  appearance  in  a U'ving  state. 

(591.)  Leeches  are  o'dparous.  The  ova  remain  in  the  uterus  for  some 
time,  where  they  become  invested,  fli’st  with  a serous  membrane,  and 
then  "with  a glutinous  fluid  which  remains  attached  to  them  after  their 
expulsion,  and  serves  as  a protecting  covering  after  they  are  deposited  in 
the  clay  and  holes  of  the  sides  of  ponds.  They  generally  deposit  these 
cocoons  from  May  to  the  end  of  September. 

Such  was  the  generally  received  -view  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
generative  organs  of  these  Annelidans,  as  given  in  the  flrst  edition  of 
this  work.  We  ’null  now  proceed  to  describe  the  reproductive  system 
of  the  Leech,  as  deciphered  by  Dr.  Williams  in  his  most  recently  pub- 
lished vereion* : — 

(592.)  The  segmental  organs  of  the  Leech  tribe  exist  under  very 
readily'  demonstrated  conditions.  After  j)inning  the  common  leech  down 
carefully  to  the  trough,  and  opening  the  body  by  a longitudinal  incision 
along  the  dorsal  aspect,  the  whole  stomach  and  its  diverticula  must  be 
minutely  picked  away.  The  dissection  should  then  be  washed  with  very 
gentle  streams  of  fresh  cold  water,  in  order  to  remove  the  blood,  which 
obscures  everything.  The  object  being  thus  carefully  cleansed,  and  then 
floated  in  water,  a full  view  of  the  segmental  ovarian  and  the  median 
testicular  systems  mU  present  itself. 

(593.)  The  one  consists  of  a bilateral  scries  of  extremely  delicate, 
floating,  pearly-looking  membranous  organs,  equalling  in  the  number  of 
their  paire  that  of  the  annuli  marked  upon  the  integument.  The  other, 
more  medianly  situated  and  bilateral,  also  consists  of  two  series  (one  on 
either  side)  of  little  spherical  white  bodies,  tied  together  by  an  interme- 
diate thread,  which  unite  at  a common  point  anteriorly.  A third  element 
should  be  noticed,  namely  the  small  sacculus,  wliich,  immediately  behind 
the  anterior  mass  of  the  united  testes,  lies  also  on  the  median  Hne. 

(594.)  According  to  Dr.  Williams,  every  segmentary  organ  in  the  body 
of  the  Leech  is  not  only  an  excretionary  instrument  for  the  discharge  of 
the  cavitary  fluid,  but  is  also  an  ovary.  The  tube  which  proceeds  from 
one  limb  of  the  organ  and  tenninates  in  a spherical  membranous  vesicle 
is  the  coimtcrpart  of  the  ciliated  extremity  of  the  segmental  organs  of 
Nnis  and  Lnmhricvs^.  Loth  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  In  the 
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Lccch,  liowover,  neither  the  vesicle,  nor  the  tube  into  wliicli  it  is  pro- 
longed, is  ciliated,  but,  in  lieu,  they  are  highly  contractile.  Idie  vesicle 
is  the  respiratory  sacculus  of  Duges  (§  581).  It  docs  not,  a.s  Duges  con- 
tends, communicate  externally  by  an  oiifice  in  the  integument,  but  in- 
ternally. The  tube  which  supports  tliis  vesicle  arises  from  that  limb  of 
the  segmental  organ  which  contains  the  ova  in  theii-  lea.st-developed 
condition.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  chylaqueous  fluid  which  this 
tube  is  designed  to  discharge  flows  tlu'oughout  the  entire  extent  of  the 
organ,  from  the  point  of  entrance  to  that  of  exit,  before  it  escapes  exter- 
nally. In  this  coui’se  the  fluid  may  afford  the  materials  of  noiirlsh- 
ment  to  the  ova  as  they  travel  from  one  limb  to  another  of  the  looped 
organ. 

(595.)  The  organ  itself  may  be  described  as  a looped  tube,  the  limbs  of 
which,  returning  upon  themselves,  and  one  invaginating  the  other,  open 
externally  at  the  same  point.  In  order  to  examine  fiu’ther  these  deli- 
cate organs,  they  must  be  cut  out,  as  closely  to  the  abdominal  surfiice  as 
possible,  by  means  of  a curved  paii’  of  scissors.  They  should  then  be 
floated  in  water  on  a glass  slide,  covered  by  a thin  slip,  and  placed 
under  the  microscope.  If  they  have  been  successfully  dissected  out,  it 
vnU  be  seen  that  one  limb  is  broader  and  more  transparent  than  the 
other : in  the  former  limb  the  ova  ai’e  merely  pellucid  cells,  consisting 
exclusively  of  the  genninal  vesicle  and  germinal  spot ; in  the  latter 
limb  the  ova  have  acquii-ed  their  full  complement  of  viteUus.  At  this 
stage  they  exhibit  a flattened  ovoid  fonn.  This  fact  affords  a demon- 
stration as  to  the  course  taken  by  the  ova  in  their  passage  from  the 
ovary,  properly  so  called,  towards  the  exterior.  The  scat  of  the  true 
ovary,  or  that  part  which  is  endowed  mth  the  special  power  of  ovo- 
genesis, is  marked  by  the  plexus  of  vessels.  In  relation  to  tliis  special 
centre,  aU  the  rest  of  the  organ  may  be  characterized  as  the  oinduct ; but 
it  is  also  a viieUarium,  It  follows  therefore  that,  in  tlie  Leech  tribe,  the 
ova  at  no  time  rcacli  the  cavitj'  of  the  body  : this  may  be  one  reason 
why,  in  this  family,  the  perigastric  cavity  is  so  contracted,  and  the  con- 
tained fluid  so  reduced  in  volume. 

(590.)  AnEANCniA  tekiucola. — The  species  belonging  to  the  second 
(hvision  of  those  Annclidans  which  possess  no  cxtenial  organs  of  respi- 
ration arc  casHy  distinguishable  from  the  suctorial  worms  by  the  dif- 
ferent construction  of  tlicir  instnunents  of  locomotion.  They  live  in 
general  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  cither  perforating  the  soil  in 
all  directions,  as  the  Earthworms  ( Lumbrici),  or  buiying  themselves  in 
the  mud  upon  the  sea-shore  or  of  frcslnvatcr  streams,  whei’c  many  of 
them,  called  Naidcs  (Nais.  Linn.),  live  a semi-aquatic  hfe.  In  con- 
fonnity  with  such  liabits,  their  entire  structure  is  adapted  to  a subterra- 
nean existence,  and  their  bodies  are  so  organized  :is  to  enable  them  to 
burrow  ivith  facility  through  the  dense  and  unyielding  materials  wherein 
they  are  usually  found,  ^^dlocvcr  has  attentively  watched  the  oiiera- 
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tions  of  an  Earthwonn  ■when  busied  in  burying  itself  in  the  earth,  must 
have  been  struck  with  the  seeming  disproportion  between  the  laborious 
employment  in  which  it  is  perpetually  engaged,  and  the  means  provided 
for  enabling  it  to  overcome  difficulties  apparently  insui’moimtable  by  any 
animal  unless  provided  ■«dth  limbs  of  extraordinary  construction  and 
possessed  of  enormous  muscular  power.  In  the  Mole  and  the  burrowing 
Cricket  we  at  once  recognize,  in  the  immense  development  of  the  anterior 
legs,  a provision  for  digging,  admirably  adapted  to  their  subteiTanean 
habits,  and  calculated  to  throw  aside  ■with  faedity  the  earth  through 
which  they  work  their  way ; but  in  the  worms  before  us,  deprived  as 
they  appear  to  be  of  all  external  members — feeble  and  sluggish  even  to 
a proverb, — where  are  we  to  look  for  that  mechanism  whereby  they  are 
enabled  to  perforate  the  surface  of  the  groimd,  and  to  make  for  them- 
selves, in  the  hard  and  trodden  mould,  the  pathways  that  they  traverse 
■with  such  astonisliing  facility  and  quickness  ? 

(597.)  The  structiu’e  of  the  outer  fleshy  integument  of  the  Earthworm 
resembles  in  every  respect  that  of  the  Leech,  already  described,  both  in 
the  annular  arrangement  apparent  extenraUy,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
muscular  strata.  The  suctorial  disks,  however,  that  in  the  Leech  formed 
srrch  important  instrarments  of  progression,  are  here  totally  wanting; 
and  the  annular  segments  of  the  body,  as  they  approach  the  anterior- 
extremity,  become  gradually  diminished  in  size,  so  as  to  terminate,  when 
the  worm  is  fitUy  stretched  out,  in  a flne  point,  near  the  apex  of  which 
is  the  opening  of  the  morrth.  But  there  is  another  circrrmstance  wherein 
the  external  anatomy  of  the  tcrricolorrs  Annelidans  differs  materially 
from  what  we  have  seen  in  the  suctorial  Abranchia  : in  the  latter,  the 
tegumentary  segments  v-ere  quite  naked  upon  their  outer  sruface ; 
brrt  in  the  Lumhrici,  of  wlrich  we  are  now  speakirrg,  every  r-ing,  when 
examined  attentively,  is  forrnd  to  support  a series  of  sharp  retractile 
spines  or  prickles  ; these,  indeed,  are  so  minrrte  hr  the  EartlrAVorm,  that, 
on  passing  the  hand  along  the  body  from  the  head  backwards,  theh-  pre- 
sence is  scarcely  to  be  detected  by  the  touch,  brrt  they  are  easily  felt  by 
nibbing  the  animal  in  the  opposite  direction, — a circrrmstance  arising 
fi-om  their  hooked  form,  and  from  their  points  being  all  turned  towards 
the  tail.  Tliesc  difl'erenccs  between  the  cxter-nal  structure  of  the  suc- 
torial and  setigerous  Abranchia,  minute  and  tririal  as  they  might  seem 
to  a superficial  ohser^’cr,  are,  however,  aU  that  arc  required  to  convert 
an  aquatic  animal  into  one  adapted  to  a subterranean  residence,  as  uill 
be  erident  to  any  one  who  obser-ves  carefully  the  manner  in  which  the 
Earthworm  bores  its  way  through  the  sod.  The  attenuated  rings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  arc  first  insinuated  between  the  particles  of 
the  earth,  which,  from  their  conical  shajic,  they  penetrate  hkc  a sharp 
■wedge ; in  this  position  they  arc  firmly  retained  by  the  numerous  re- 
curved spines  appended  to  the  different  segments  : the  hinder  parts  of 
the  body  arc  then  drawn  forwards  by  a longitudinal  contraction  of  tlie 
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Avholo  animal — a movement  that  not  only  pre- 
pares the  creature  for  advancing  further  into 
tlie  soil,  but,  swelling  out  the  anterior  seg- 
ments, forcibly  dilates  the  passage  into  which 
the  head  had  been  already  tlirust ; the  spines 
upon  the  hinder  rings  then  take  a firm  hold 
upon  the  sides  of  the  hole  thus  fonned,  and, 
preventing  any  retrograde  movement,  the  head 
is  again  forced  forward  through  the  jnelding 
mould,  so  that,  by  a repetition  of  the  process, 
the  animal  is  able  to  advance  with  the  greatest 
apparent  ease  through  substances  which  it  would 
at  first  seem  utterly  impossible  for  so  helpless 
a being  to  penetrate. 

(598.)  The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Earth- 
worm is  straight  and  very  capacious.  Its  great 
size,  indeed,  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  materials  employed  as  food;  for  it  is 
generally  foimd  distended  with  earth;  and  by 
the  older  physiologists  these  creatures  were  re- 
garded as  affording  proof  that  the  nourishment 
of  animals  was  not  exclusively  derived  from 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  since  in  this 
case  they  supposed  nutriment  to  be  obtained 
from  matter  belonging  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
This  supposition,  however,  has  been  long  since 
exploded;  for  it  is  not  from  the  earth  that 
noiuishment  is  afibrded,  but  from  the  decaying 
animal  and  vegetable  particles  mixed  up  with 
the  soil  taken  into  the  stomach  ; so  that  the 
exception  to  the  general  law  of  nature  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  Earthwonn  has  no  formda- 
tion  in  truth.  The  whole  intestinal  tract  of 
one  of  these  animals  is  represented  in  fig.  Ill : 
it  consists  of  a \rido  oesophagus  which  termi- 
nates in  a crop-like  dilatation ; to  this  succeeds 
a muscular  gizzard  (/r),  and  a long  saccnlatcd 
intestine  {I  1)  that  passes  in  a direct  line  to 
the  anus. 

(599.)  In  the  Earthworm,  saj-s  Dr.  'Williams, 
the  chylaqueous  fluid  is  almost  entirely  su])- 
pressed,  and  the  risceral  cavity  obliterated. 
This  wilgar  M'orm,  however,  does  not  breathe  on 
the  atmospheric,  but  on  the  aquatic  principle. 
Tt  dies  rapidly  in  pcrfcetlj'  dry  places.  Its  cu- 
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Viscera  of  the  ICarthworm. 
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taneous  surface  is  the  scene  of  a dense  plexus  of  blood-proper  vessels. 
It  is  always  enveloped  in  a stratum  of  viscid  fluid,  which  is  remarkable 
for  the  property  of  absorbing  and  dissolving  atmospheric  air.  This  aii‘, 
brought  thus  into  immediate  and  intimate  contact  vrith  the  smTace  of 
the  body,  operates  directly  upon  the  blood-proper  cii’culating  in  the 
cutaneous  plexus.  In  the  Abranchiate  Annelids,  as  in  many  of  the 
Tubicola,  the  alimentary  canal  is  always  profusely  supplied  with  a vas- 
cular tissue  which  shares  in  the  respiratory  process,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a species  of  intestinal  respiration. 

(600.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
terricolous  Annehdans  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  until  recently  was  but  very 
imperfectly  understood.  In  the  Earthworm  there 
are  three  principal  trunks  connected  with  the 
vascular  system*,  the  arrangement  of  which  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  diagram  (flg.  112). 

First,  a dorsal  vessel  (a)  runs  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back,  in  close  contact  with  the  in- 
testine (flg.  Ill,  0 o),  upon  which  it  lies ; this 
vessel  is  tortuous,  and  exhibits  constant  move- 
ments of  contraction  and  dilatation,  whereby  the 
blood  is  propelled  in  continuous  undulations  from 
the  tail  towards  the  head.  Two  other  large 
vessels  occupy  the  ventral  region  of  the  body  : of 
these,  one  (fig.  112,  6),  which  we  shall  caU  the 
ventral  vessel,  runs  immediately  beneath  the  ali- 
mentary tube,  while  the  other,  that  is  situated 
close  under  the  skin,  and  consequently  beneath 
the  ventral  chain  of  ganglia  composing  the  ner- 
vous system,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  the 
last,  may  be  distinguished  as  the  sub-ganglionic 
vessel.  These  three  great  trunks  are  united  by 
important  branches,  and  form  two  distinct 
sy.stcms, — one  of  which  is  deeply  seated,  being 
distributed  to  internal  viscera ; the  other  is  su- 
perficial, giving  off  innumerable  vessels  to  the 
integuments  of  the  body,  and  these,  by  ramifying 
through  the  skin,  form  an  extensive  vascular 
surface  adapted  to  respiration. 

(601.)  The  ventral  vessel  {b),  like  the  dorsal  (a), 
may  be  traced  quite  to  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  worm,  where  numerous  smaU  anastomo.sing  branches  unite  the  two 
trunks  ; but  these  inosculations  arc  of  little  consequence  in  describing 
the  circular  movement  of  the  blood, — a more  important  communication 
* M.  Diigcs,  Ann.  clcs  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  xv. 
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being  established,  through  which  the  blood  passes  freely  from  one  to  the 
other,  by  the  intervention  of  seven  or  eight  pairs  of  large  canals,  situated 
ill  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  generative  apparatus,  with  which 
indeed  they  arc  interwoven.  Each  of  these  voluminous  vessels  (d)  is 
composed  of  a seiies  of  swellings,  or  rounded  bead-like  ve.sicles,  endowed 
■nith  considerable  contractile  power ; and  they  fonn  together  a kind  of 
heart,  of  remarkable  constraction,  which  propels  the  blood  received  from 
the  dorsal  trunk  into  the  ventral  tube  (h)*. 

(602.)  iUong  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  communication  between  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  tnmks  is  repeated  at  each  ring  by  canals,  Avhich  are 
much  smaller  than  the  bead-Uke  or  moniliform  vessels,  and  have  no 
vesicular  arrangement ; they  (fig.  112,  g and  e)  run  perjicndicularly  up- 
wards, embracing  the  alimentary  canal,  and  giving  off  branches  at  right 
angles,  which  divide  into  innumerable  ramifications,  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  intestine  with  a delicate  vascular  network  ; these  may  be  called 
the  deep-seated  abdomino-dorsal  branches. 

(603.)  The  sub-ganglionic  vessel  (c)  may  be  looked  upon  as  arising 
from  the  termination  of  the  dorsal  vessel,  with  which  it  is  evidently 
continuoiLs  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body.  At  the  posterior 
edge  of  every  segment  a delicate  branch  is  given  off  from  this  sub- 
ganglionic  tube  (/),  which,  running  upwards  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  derived  from  the  ventral  trunk,  joins  the  dorsal,  and  receives 
in  its  coiu’se  a large  anastomosing  branch  from  the  deep  abdomino- 
dorsal canal  that  corresponds  to  it.  From  this  system  of  superficial 
vessels  arises  a cutaneous  network,  which  traverses  the  skin  in  all  di- 
rections. 

(604.)  Let  us  now  trace  the  blood  in  its  cii’culation  through  tliis 
elaborate  system.  In  the  dorsal  vessel  (a)  the  sanguineous  fluid  passes 
from  the  tail  towards  the  head ; at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body 
it  passes  partly  into  the  sub-gangHonic  vessel  (c),  thi'ough  the  anasto- 
mosing branches,  and  partly  into  the  vcnti-al  vessel  (b),  into  wliich  it  is 
forcibly  driven  by  the  contractions  of  the  monihform  canals.  In  both 
the  ventral  and  sub-ganglionic  trunlcs,  therefore,  the  course  of  the  blood 
is  necessarily  fr’om  the  head  towards  the  tail ; and  the  circulating  fluid 

* The  moniliform  character  whicli  these  vessels  exhibit  is  produced  by  the  process 
of  dissection.  If,  in  the  ordinary  way,  a longitudinal  dorsal  incision  is  made,  and 
the  two  halves  be  then  separated  and  pinned  domi,  the  vessels  under  such  tension 
ai’c  siue  to  assume  a moniliform  outline,  that  is,  one  part  will  dilate  and  the  other 
contract,  and  so  on  successively  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  vessels ; the  di- 
lated portion  will  be  filled  with  blood,  and  the  contracted  will  be  empty,  and  the 
beaded  figure  will  be  perfect.  If,  however,  a more  carefid  mode  of  oi>ening  the 
worm  be  adopted,  dividing,  by  means  of  fine  scissors,  the  membranous  segmental 
jiartitions,  and  laying  gently  open  the  integuments,  these  v essels  will  present  a iwr- 
fectly  smooth  outline  : if,  now,  one  of  them  be  seized  with  the  forceiis  and  slighth 
pulled,  it  will  become  irregularly  knotted,  or  moniliform.  Muscular  fibres,  chiefly 
circular,  arc  jircsent  in  their  parietes,  and  it  is  to  the  uneven  action  of  these  elements 
tliat  the  beaded  form  is  attributable. — Dr.  Williams. 
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is  continually  returned  to  the  dorsal  canal  by  the  deep  and  superficial 
abdomino-dorsal  vessels  (e,  /,  (/),  completing  the  vascular  circle. 

(G05.)  On  reviewing  the  above  arrangement,  we  immediately  perceive 
that,  uotwth  standing  the  similarity  observable  in  the  distribution  of 
the  ventral  and  sub-ganglionic  systems  of  vessels,  in  a physiologieal 
point  of  view  they  are  subservient  to  very  different  functions — the 
former  representing  the  systemic,  the  latter  the  pulmonary  circulation. 
The  blood  derived  from  the  dorsal  trank  by  the  monihform  hearts  (d) 
is  supplied  by  the  ventral  vessel  (which  may  be  compared  to  an  aorta), 
over  the  siu-face  of  the  viscera ; and  the  remnant  of  this  blood,  after  fur- 
nishing materials  for  nutrition,  is  returned  to  the  dorsal  canal  by  the 
deep  vessels  (e,  r/)  ; but  that  portion  of  the  cii’culating  fluid  which  passes 
from  the  termination  of  the  dorsal  tube  into  the  sub-ganglionic  trunk 
not  only  seiwes  for  the  nourishment  of  the  skin  and  muscular  integu- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  as  it 
passes  through  the  cutaneous  networic,  and  is  thus  more  or  less  re- 
plenished with  oxygen  before  it  is  again  returned  to  the  general  cii’cu- 
lation.  The  sub -ganglionic  canal  is  therefore  a land  of  pulmonary 
arteiy,  and  the  dorsal  drives  to  the  moniliform  vessels  a mixed  fluid, 
composed  partly  of  venous  blood  derived  from  the  viscera,  and  partly  of 
arterial  derived  from  the  supeidicial  or  sub-cutaneous  system. 

(GOG.)  Comscqucntly  in  the  Lumhrici  the  primary  longitudinal  tranks 
are  similar  in  number  and  disposition  to  those  of  the  Leech,  and 
the  direction  of  the  blood-current  is  almost  the  same.  The  intestine 
in  the  Earthworm  (in  this  respect  distingiushed  from  the  Leech)  is  only 
tied  to  the  integuments  at  the  intcrannular  points,  the  intervals  or 
segmental  si)accs  being  left  as  chambers  (fig.  Ill,  t;  t;)  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  viscid  corpusculatcd  fluid,  which  is  the  peritoneal  fluid 
of  this  worm.  The  inter])osition  of  a fluid  stratum  in  this  part  involves 
other  anatomical  modifications,  which  still  fiu'ther  sciiaratc  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Earthwoi-m  from  that  of  the  Leech ; the  spongy  vessels 
described  above  as  occupying  this  part  in  the  latter  are  absent  in  the 
former. 

(GOT.)  Superadded  to  the  primary  median  blood-channels  (fig.  113, 
a,  b,  c,  d),  a minor  lateral  system,  founded  upon  the  latero-abdoniinal 
trunk,  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  Earthworm  as  in  the  Leech : in  all 
essential  particulars,  in  the  two  cases,  the  main  trank  of  the  system  and 
its  branches  are  the  same. 

(008.)  Eew  points  connected  -w'ith  the  historj-  of  the  Earth-worms 
have  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation  as  the  manner  of  their  repro- 
duction. The  generative  organs  have  long  been  known  to  bo  lodged  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  their  position  being  indicated  externally 
by  a considerable  enlargement  or  swelling  that  extends  from  the  seventh 
to  about  the  fourteenth  segment,  counting  from  that  in  which  the  mouth 
is  situated.  On  opening  this  portion  of  the  animal,  a variable  number  of 
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white  masses  arc  found,  attached  to  the  sides  of  tlie  crop  and  gizzard 
(fig.  Ill,  ; these  have  long,  by  general  consent,  been  looked  ujKm 
as  forming  the  reproductive  system — some  having  been  regarded  as 
representing  the  testes,  others  the  ovaria:  yet  so  delicate  are  the  con- 
nexions which  unite  these  glandular  masses, 
and  such  the  difficulty  of  tracing  the  ducts 
whereby  they  communicate  with  the  exterior 
of  the  body,  that  the  functions  to  which  they 
are  individually  appropriated  have  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.  The  Lumhriei  have 
been  generally  acknowledged  to  be  herma- 
phrodite, that  is,  possessed  of  organs  adapted 
both  to  the  formation  and  fertilization  of 
ova ; and  it  is  likewise  well  understood  that 
the  congress  of  two  individuals  is  essential 
to  the  fecimdity  of  both,  as,  in  the  earlier 
summer  months,  the  mode  in  which  they 
copulate  is  a matter  of  constant  observation. 

At  such  times  two  of  these  animals  are  found 
to  come  partially  out  of  the  ground  from  con- 
tiguous holes,  and,  applying  together  those 
segments  of  their  bodies  in  which  the  gene- 
rative glands  are  situated,  are  observed  to 
remain  for  a considerable  time  in  contact, 
joined  to  each  other  by  a quantity  of  frothy 
spume  which  is  poured  out  in  the  neighboui’- 
hood  of  the  sexual  swellings,  l^'o  organs  of 
intromission,  however,  have  ever  been  di- 
stinguished ; neither,  until  recently,  had  the 
canals  commimicating  between  the  sexual 
orifices  and  the  testicular  or  ovarian  masses 
been  satisfactorily  traced ; so  that  Sir 

Everard  Home  * was  induced  to  believe  that,  in  the  kind  of  intercourse 
above  alluded  to,  there  was  no  transmission  of  impregnating  fluid  from 
one  animal  to  the  other,  but  that  the  excitement  produced  by  mutual  con- 
tact caused  both  the  ovaria  and  testes  to  burst,  so  that  the  ova  escaping 
into  the  cells  of  the  body  became  there  mingled  with  the  spermatic 
secretion,  and  being  thus  fertilized,  were  hatched  internally,  and  the 
young,  having  been  retained  for  some  time  in  the  cells  between  the  in- 
testine and  the  skin,  were  ultimately  ejected  through  apertures  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  ricinity  of  the  tail. 

(009.)  According  to  M.  Hugest,  the  arrangement  of  the  sexual  parts 
is  rcpre.sented  iji  the  diagram,  fig.  114.  The  testicles  (6)  are  jilaccd 
in  successive  segments  of  the  body  from  the  seventh  backwards  ; they 
* Lectures  oil  Comp.  Aiiat.  vol.  iii.  t Ann.  clcs  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  sr. 


Plan  of  the  circulabon  in  an 
Earthworm.  (After  Dr.  Williams.) 
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vary  in  number  in  diflPcrent  incli^^duals,  from  two  to  seven ; but  whether 
this  vai-iety  depends  upon  a difference  of  species,  or  is  only  caused  by 
the  posterior  pairs  becoming  atrophied  when  not  in  use,  is  undetermined. 
Each  testis  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ring  in  which  it  is  placed  by  a 
short  tubular  pedicle  that  opens 
externally  by  a very  minute  pore, 
through  which  a milky  fluid  can  be 
squeezed.  The  testicular  vesicles  of 
the  same  side  of  the  body  all  com- 
municate by  a common  canal ; and 
the  contmued  fluid,  which,  hke  the 
seminal  secretion  of  other  animals, 
contains  spermatozoids,  can  readily 
be  made  to  pass  from  one  to  another. 

(610.)  The  ovaiia  (c)  are  eight 
large  white  masses,  of  a granular 
texture,  from  which  arise  two  deli- 
cate tubes  or  oviducts ; these  have 
no  connexion  with  the  testes,  but, 
running  backwards,  they  become  di- 
lated into  two  small  vesicles  at  their 
termination  (cl),  and  open  by  two 
apertures  or  vulvae  seen  externally 
upon  the  sixteenth  segment  of  the  body : in  these  ducts,  eggs  have  been 
detected  as  large  as  pins’  heads. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Williams’s  account  of  this  mysterious  appa- 
ratus* : — 

(611.)  The  generative  system  of  the  Earthworm  is  situated  in  the 
immediate  \-icinity  of  a thickened  ring  or  band,  bounded  by  abrupt 
limits,  which  implicates  six  or  eight  of  the  annuli  of  the  body.  This 
thickening,  when  closely  examined,  is  found  to  depend  upon  an  extra- 
ordinary development  of  the  cutaneous  follicles.  On  the  abdominal 
aspect  of  this  thickened  portion  suctorial  cups  arc  formed,  by  aid  of 
which,  during  the  congress  of  two  individuals,  mutual  contact  is  main- 
tained ; but  the  generative  segments  internally  have  no  relation  with 
this  suctorial  ring  of  integument,  nor  has  this  latter  part  anything 
to  do  with  the  time  genitalia.  It  is,  like  the  thumb  of  the  Prog,  a 
mere  provision  for  the  mutual  apposition  of  two  indmduals.  The  en- 
larged foUicles  of  this  cutaneous  ring,  moreover,  discharge  another  func- 
tion— they  supply  the  peculiar  glutinous  secretion  which  aflbrds  a pro- 
tecting capsule  to  the  ova  as  they  escape  from  the  body. 

(612.)  Every  ring  in  the  body  of  this  worm  (except  a few  at  the  head 
and  tail)  contains  two  ‘ segment  organs,’  one  on  either  side  of  the  intes- 

* Phil.  Trims.  1858. 
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Arrangement  of  the  sexual  organs  in 
an  Earthworm.  (After  Duges.) 
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tine ; they  are  convoluted  and  tubular,  arising  from  tlie  ventral  asjMjet  of 
the  general  cavity  near  the  median  line,  cui'ving  uj>ward  around  tlie 
intestine,  and  terminating  in  a fan-.shaped  ciliated  extremity,  whicli  is 
bridled  to  the  septum  near  its  dorsalmost  edge.  Those  segmental  organs 
which  are  situated  anterior  to  the  gizzard  are  very  much  larger  and 
more  distinct  than  those  that  are  placed  behind  it. 

(613.)  The  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  weather  have  much 
to  do  with  the  condition  in  which  these  organs  are  foimd.  .iVU  the  speci- 
mens upon  which  the  following  examinations  were  instituted  were  taken 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  from  a rich,  loamy,  higlily  cultivated 
garden  soil.  This  fact  it  is  material  to  know,  since  nowhere  in  the 
ordinary  fields  and  meadows  does  this  worm  attain  the  same  size  and 
plumpness.  The  generative  nisics  does  not  seem  to  reach  its  chmax 
until  the  worm  has  arrived  at  a certain  peiiod  of  age  and  fulness  of 
growth,  so  that,  out  of  a hundi'ed  si)ecimens,  only  ten  or  fifteen  may  be 
found  in  that  condition  which  is  required  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  these  researches. 

(614.)  In  Lumhricus  terrestris,  each  ring  of  the  body  is  divided  from 
the  adjacent  ones  by  membranous  partitions,  which  cither  completely 
or  partially  isolate  the  fiuid  contents  of  each  annular  space.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  the  fluid  of  the  general  cavity  freely  oscillates  fr-om 
one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other,  tluongh  perforations  in  the 
septa.  But  whether  the  spaces  be  isolated  or  not,  the  ‘ segmental 
organs’  which  they  contain  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  one 
another.  The  following  account  is  descriptive  of  all  those  which  arc 
situated  posteriorly  to  the  proventriciilus  and  the  generative  region. 

(615.)  The  tube  which  connects  the  fr-ee  extremity  with  the  fixed 
end  is  extremely  convoluted,  and  thickly  intermixed  with  vessels.  This 
intermediate  tube  is  divisible  into  throe  distinct  portions.  First,  a 
smooth- waUed  membranous  part,  which  extends  from  the  rmibreUa- 
hke  termination  to  the  camerated  or  cellular  portion,  which  is  vigorously 
ciliated  in  its  interior.  The  cHiaiy  ciuTcnt  sets  from  the  fr'ce  end,  in 
the  direction  of  the  fixed  end.  The  next  dirision  of  the  tube  extends 
fr-om  the  termination  of  the  smooth  inembrauons  part  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  stage : this  portion  is  not  ciliated  ; the  wjills  bulge  out 
into  lateral  cells.  The  segmental  organ  in  this  portion  is  inextricably 
blended  and  matted  up  with  blood-vessels.  The  fourth  dirision  of  the 
tube  stretches  from  the  end  of  the  celled  portion  to  the  commencement 
of  the  muscular  part : tliis  again  is  strongly  ciliated ; its  walls  are  thick 
and  contractile.  The  last,  outermost,  or  dilated  portion,  bounded  ox- 
tomally  by  the  attached  end,  is  almost  invariably,  in  the  months  of  July, 
August  and  September,  crowded  with  the  ova  and  young  of  a Xematoid 
E-Jtozoon,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  ova  and  yoimg  of 
the  Earthworm, — an  error  into  which  Dr.  ^^'illiams  himself  fell  during 
his  earlier  researches.  This  dilated  muscular  portion  of  the  segmental 
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organ  is  not  ciliated  internally,  but  its  'walls  are  capable  of  contracting 
vermicularly  or  peristaltically. 

(G16.)  The  vascular’  system  in  connexion  'with  this  apparatus  is  at 
certain  seasons  extraordinai’ily  developed.  A\Tien  present  under  the 
most  evident  cii’cirmstanccs,  it  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  three 
parts.  Fii’st,  of  t-wo  or  thi’ce  large  vessels,  -vr^hieh  curve  up’n^ards  from 
the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  ti’imks.  These  vessels  thus  form  a frame'work 
by  "which  the  slender  ciliated  tube  is  held  vertically  in  situ,  they  them- 
selves being  vertically  disposed. 

(617.)  Between  the  primary  vei’tical  trunks  extend  a vast  multitude 
of  secondai’y  branches,  which  fiu’ther  subdi-vide  to  form  a dense  plexus 
of  smaller  vessels,  in  the  meshes  of  which  the  ciliated  tube  is  entangled. 
At  certain  seasons  and  conditions  of  gro'wth,  a dense  mass  of  florid  blood 
is  attracted  to  and  retained  in  the  region  of  the  segmental  organs.  It 
is  contained  at  these  times,  not  in  ordinary  cylindrical  vessels,  but  in 
capacious  lateral  caecal  branches,  terminating  in  large,  bulbous,  pear- 
.shaped  extremities,  ewdcntly  constituting  a special  pro-dsion,  the  nature 
of  which  stiU  remains  a matter  of  conjectru’e. 

(618.)  The  sexual  system  of  the  Earthworm  we  have  already  foimd  to 
be  centred  in  a particular  region  of  the  body,  indicated  by  the  thickened 
glandular  collar  above  alluded  to,  which,  however,  on  close  examination, 
is  found  to  be  situated  several  segmerrts  posterior  to  the  generative 
masses  contained  within. 

(619.)  Now,  in  studying  the  -dsceral  contents  of  each  ring  'within 
the  limits  of  the  generative  region,  it  will  be  best  to  proceed  from  be- 
hind forrvards.  The  dissector  thus  comes  first  rrpon  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  of  all  the  generative  masses.  They  are  testes,  as  may 
be  proved  by  a mieroscopic  examination  of  their  contents.  They  have 
a white,  glittering,  oily  coloirr.  In  figure  they  are  intestiniform,  the 
coils,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  being  tied  together  by  a kind  of 
mesentci’j'  and  enclosed  in  a membranous  capsrde.  These  tw’o  testi- 
cular masses,  'which  lie  across  and  fill  up  several  rings,  may  be  traced 
"w  ith  peiicct  clearness  to  comparatively  narro'w  peduncles,  'wirich,  'when 
minutelj  and  successfully  di.sscctcd,  will  be  foirnd  to  coniroct  themselves 
intimatcij  with  the  roots  of  the  ciliated  tubes  or  sjtecial  segmental 
organs  of  the  same  anmrlar  .spaces ; or,  in  other  wmrds,  the  tirbe  atrd  the 
peduncle  of  the  testicirlar  mass  have  a common  oirtlet.  Tiiis  oirtlet 
cannot  be  detected  on  the  cxtcr-nal  surface  of  the  w’orm  ; it  is  far  too 
minute  and  closely  contracted ; but  its  po.sition  may  be  clearly  ascertained 
by  the  temrination,  internally,  of  the  ciliated  tube,  pi’oving,  accorchng  to 
the  \icws  of  Dr.  lA'illiams,  that  the  generative  gland  is  air  outgroAvth 
from,  and  organically  the  development  of  the  ‘segmental  organ.’  The 
tw’o  ciliated  tubes,  one  on  either  side,  which  arc  contained  in  this  tes- 
ticular ring,  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  the  non-gencrativc  rings 
but  in  that  of  .size.  They  arc  considerably  larger  than  the  latter. 
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(G20.)  The  second  generative  annulus  in  the  order  mentioned  is  ex- 
clusively ovarian,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  mass  and  the 
base  of  the  ciliated  tube  run  together,  and  become  blended  into  one 
structm’e.  The  most  minute  dissection  fails  to  isolate  the  duct  M'hich, 
it  may  be  supposed,  leads  from  the  ovary ; but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  testes 
behind,  it  is  certain  that  the  gland  and  the  tube  must  have  a common 
outlet.  The  ovary  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  testes ; its  capsule 
is  more  dense  and  vascular,  and  its  interior  stnicture  is  much  more 
eopiously  supplied  -ndth  blood. 

(621.)  In  the  common  Earthwonn  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  ge- 
nerative segments  are  ovarian,  each  being  anatomically  only  a repetition 
of  the  other ; all  are  constructed  upon  the  same  plan. 

(622.)  The  fifth  segment,  from  behind,  is  again  testicular,  exactly 
resembling  the  first,  so  that  the  first  and  the  last  segments  in  this  re- 
gion are  testicular,  the  three  intermediate  ones  being  ovarian. 

(623.)  The  ovaria  of  Limbricus  are  much  more  transient  in  their 
duration  than  the  testes ; the  latter,  in  a certain  condition,  are  alvrays 
present  at  every  season  of  the  year,  the  former  only  in  the  summer 
months.  The  ova,  'while  yet  in  the  ovaria,  are  beautifully  clear  trans- 
parent cells.  In  August  and  September  they  seem  to  consist  of  nothing 
but  germinal  vesicles ; afterwards  appear  the  germinal  sjjots,  and  then 
the  rudimentary  vitellus.  At  a subsequent  stage,  just  before  their  extru- 
sion from  the  body,  they  become  covered  ■with  a cocoon  or  characteristic 
capsule,  each  capsule  containing  many  ova.  This  capsule  is  a compound 
of  chalk  and  mucus.  In  the  median  line  between  the  ovaria  there  are 
situated  two  or  more  glandular  bodies,  the  contents  of  which,  under  the 
microscope,  are  found  to  consist  of  nothing  but  carbonate  of  lime — 
doubtless  the  source  of  the  chalk. 

(624.)  Both  iu  the  ovarian  and  testicular  segments  there  are  sacculi 
attached  to  the  bases  of  the  segmental  organs,  which  in  the  former 
ease  serve  as  receptacles  for  the  ova  (vitellarid),  and  in  the  latter  as 
receptacles  for  the  semen.  In  one  case  the  ova  acquire  their  calcareous 
capsules;  in  the  other  the  sperm- cells  become  developed  into  active 
spermatozoa. 

(625.)  The  eggs,  when  laid,  are  said  by  Duges  to  be  two  or  three 
lines  in  length.  In  fig.  115,  a,  one  of  them,  enclosing  a matm-e  em- 
biyo,  is  delineated ; its  top  is  seen  to  be  closed  by  a peculiar  valve-like 
structure  adapted  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  worm,  and  opening 
(fig.  115,  b)  to  loermit  its  ogress.  Another  remarkable  circumstance 
observable  in  these  eggs  is  that  they  very  generally  contain  double 
yelks,  and  consequently  two  germs ; so  that  a couple  of  young  ones  are 
produced  from  each. 

*(626.)  It  is  very  generally  believed  that  the  Earthworm  may  be 
multiplied  by  mechanical  section,  the  separated  portions  reproducing 
such  parts  as  arc  removed  in  the  cx2')criment,  and  again  becoming  perfect. 
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CarcM  experiments,  made  to  ascertain  how  far  the  statements  of  former 
anthers  upon  this  subject  might  he  substantiated,  prove  that  the  assertion 
is  not  entii’ely  without  fonndation,  al-  j'ig_  115. 

though  by  no  means  to  the  extent  indi- 
cated in  their  writings.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  easily  credited  that  the  removal  of  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body  of  an  Earthworm 
would  not  necessarily  destroy  the  anterior 
portion,  since  no  organs  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  existence  are  removed  by  the  opera- 
tion, and  even  the  course  of  the  circulating 
fluids  would  not  be  materially  inter- 
rupted by  the  mutilation ; but  that  the 
hinder  moiety  should  be  able  to  repro- 
duce the  mouth,  gizzard,  and  stomach, 
the  complicated  apparatus  of  moniliform 
vessels,  and  the  sexual  organs,  contained 
in  the  anterior  segments,  could  scarcely 
be  deemed  possible ; and  the  assertion  has 
been  satisfactorily  disproved  by  actual  ob- 
servation. On  cutting  an  Earthworm  in 
two,  the  anterior  portion  is  found,  in  fact, 
generally  to  survive;  and  the  wound 
caused  by  the  operation,  becoming  gradu- 
ally constricted,  is  soon  converted  into  an 
anal  orifice,  rendering  the  animal  again  complete  in  all  parts  necessary 
for  its  existence.  Tliis,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
posterior  portion ; for,  although  it  will  exhibit  for  a very  long  period 
indications  of  vitahty,  no  signs  of  reproduction  have  been  witnessed, 
and  it  invariably  perishes. 

(627.)  Nevertheless,  although  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  Earthworm 
cannot  be  multiplied  by  mechanical  division,  it  is  stated  to  bo  able  to 
reproduce  small  portions  of  its  body  the  removal  of  which  does  not  im- 
I)hcate  organs  essential  to  life.  In  the  experiments  of  M.  Duges,  for 
example,  it  was  found  that  four,  or  even  eight  of  the  anterior  rings 
might  be  cut  off  with  impunity,  although  the  cejihalic  pair  of  ganglia, 
the  mouth,  and  a part  of  the  oesophagus  were  necessarily  taken  away. 
In  worms  thus  mutilated,  after  the  lapse  of  from  ten  to  thirty  days  a 
conical  vascular  protuberance  was  observed  to  sprout  from  the  bottom 
of  the  wound ; and  in  eight  or  ten  days  later  this  new  part  had  become 
so  far  developed,  that  not  only  all  the  lost  rings  were  apparent,  but 
oven  the  upper  lip  and  mouth  had  assumed  their  normal  form,  and  the 
animal  again  began  to  eat  and  bury  itself  in  the  earth. 

(028.)  The  experiment  of  artificially  bisecting  the  body  of  an  Earth- 
worm, replacing  the  divided  halves  with  care  again  in  their  native 
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habitats,  invariably,  in  the  bands  of  Dr.  'Williams,  led  to  the  following 
results The  cephalic  half,  by  tlxis  divi.sion  of  the  body,  does  not  lose 
the  power  of  locomotion.  In  a few  days  after  the  ojxeration,  it  begins 
to  grow  less  active  and  vigorous  ui  its  movements,  and  the  annulus  at 
the  point  of  dixnsion  begins  to  contract  and  -sx-itber ; in  the  course  of  a 
few  more  bom-s  it  dies — it  mortifies  away.  This  process  of  dis.solution 
creeps,  in  the  du’ection  of  the  head,  from  one  segmental  ring  of  the  body 
to  another,  until,  finally,  the  cephalic  remnant  ceases  to  manife.st  any 
signs  of  life. 

(629.)  The  tail-half  immediately  loses  the  power  of  advancing ; it 
writhes  on  one  spot,  and  that  only  in  contact  with  some  external  bodv ; 
its  motions  become  excited,  not  voluntary ; it  never  re-aequires  the 
power  of  swalloxving  earth.  The  process  of  decay  begins  much  sooner 
than  in  the  cephalic  half,  and  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  tail,  im- 
I)licating  one  ring  after  another  rapidly,  until  the  whole  perishes. 

(630.)  The  little  lively  Naides,  although  terricolous  in  their  habits 
like  the  Earthworm,  are  very  dissimilar  in  organization. 

(631.)  In  Nais  filiformis,  so  abimdant  in  the  freshwater  pools  of 
this  country,  the  anatomist  is  presented  with  a favoiu-able  opportunity 
of  resolving  the  problem  of  the  circulation.  A hving  specimen  placed 
between  two  slips  of  glass,  from  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  integu- 
ments, ■will  exliibit  to  the  eye  in  a perfect  manner  aU  the  circulating 
movements  both  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  blood.  Li  Nais,  tlie  large 
dorsal  vessel  (fig.  116,  a)  is  first  seen  travelling  wa’dngly  along  the 
dorsum  of  the  intestine  as  far  as  the  heart,  which  corresponds  in  situa- 
tion Arith  the  intestinal  end  of  the  oesophagus.  This  vessel  is  enveloped 
by  the  glandixlar  peritoneal  layer  of  the  intestine,  AvliUe  the  coats  of  the 
ventral  vessel  are  clear  and  transparent : the  dorsal  vessel  is  endowed 
Avith  parietes  of  greater  strength  and  density  than  the  A-entral.  Each 
of  these  vessels  dilates  into  a fusiform  heart  (fig.  116,  a',  V),  .situated  on 
either  side  of  the  oesophagus.  These  hearts,  Avhich  are  joined  together 
by  transverse  A'cssels,  pulsate  alternately  and  Avith  exact  regularity. 
In  the  dorsal  vessel  the  blood  moves  forwards  from  the  tail  as  far  as 
the  doisal  heart ; thence  it  descends  into  the  ventral  heart,  by  Avhich  it 
is  now  propeUed,  chiefly  in  a backward  dii’cction,  partly  tlu'ough  the 
main  ventral  trunk,  and  partly  through  the  inferior  intestinal.  The 
other  portion  of  the  blood  conveyed  by  the  great  doreal  A-esscl  into  the 
ventral  heart  (/>')  passes  forAvards  as  far  as  the  head,  Avhere  its  moving 
poAArer  is  again  reinforced  by  a cardiac  dilatation,  AA'liich  now  impels  the 
current  from  before  baclcAvards  through  a superior  oesophageal  trunk 
into  the  dorsal  heart  («'),  by  Avhicli  organ  the  blood  receiA-ed  from  the 
region  of  the  oesophagus  and  coming  from  the  liead,  as  Avell  as  that 
received  from  the  great  dor, sal  and  coming  from  the  tail,  is  urged  doAvn- 
Avards  into  the  ventral  lieart,  and  thenec,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  the 
tail,  through  the  A'cntral  and  intestinal  trunks  (J,  c ) ; this  latter  there- 
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fore  is  the  true  systemic  heart.  At  the  oesophageal  end  of  the  body, 
the  two  primary  trunks,  dorsal  and  ventral,  are  connected  together  by 
means  of  a remarkable  class  of  vessels  {g  g g),  which  in  this  region  pro- 
ceed at  successive  points  from  the  dorsal  oesophageal,  and  which  may  be 
traced  in  long  coils,  ivithout  division  of  the  vessel,  floating  in  the  fluid  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Posteriorly  to  the  heart- centre  these  vessels 
emanate  from  the  dorsal  intestinal,  and  correspond  precisely  with  those 
branches  from  the  same  vessel  which  in  Arenicola  piscatorum  proceed 
to  supply  the  branchial  arbuscles.  In  JVais,  therefore,  partly  from  this 
analogy,  but  chiefly  from  their  anatomical  relations,  bathed  by  and 
floating  in  the  chylaqueous  contents  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  phy- 
siologist can  experience  no  difficulty  in  dedicating  these  coiled  vessels 
to  uses  very  definite.  Pirst,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  absorb  from 
this  fluid  the  elements  by  which  the  blood-proper  is  formed  and  reple- 
nished ; and  secondly,  it  is  in  the  strongest  degree  probable  that  the 
true  blood  is  in  great  part  aerated  through  the  agency  of  these  vessels 
upon  the  gaseous  elements  contained  in  the  peritoneal  fluid.  They 
constitute  the  special  branchial  system  (internal 
branchiae),  while  they  discharge  incidentally  an 
absorbent  function.  In  the  movement  of  the 
blood,  then,  in  Nais  as  in  Lambricus,  there  are 
discernible  only  two  leading  directions — one 
forward  in  the  primary  and  intestinal  dorsal 
vessels,  the  other  backward  in  the  primary  and 
intestinal  ventral.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace 
the  blood  into  the  capillary  parietal  system  of 
the  intestine,  in  consequence  of  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  stream  when  thus  minutely  sub- 
divided. In  Nais  there  is  also  an  integnimentary 
system  which  intervenes  between  the  two  pri- 
mary (dorsal  and  abdominal)  trunks  (ft,/), 
ramifying  in  the  substance  of  the  integuments, 
upon  which,  in  part,  a respiratory  fimction  may 
devolve. 

(632.)  The  generative  system  of  the  Nais, 
as  delineated  by  Duges,  presents  a very  dif- 
ferent arrangement  to  that  which  exists  in  the 
Earthworm.  The  swollen  part  of  the  body,  in 
which  the  sexual  organs  are  placed,  occupies  a 
space  of  five  or  six  rings,  beginning  at  the 
eleventh.  On  each  side  of  the  eleventh  seg- 
ment is  a minute  transverse  sht  (fig.  117,  h) 
communicating  with  a slightly-flcxuous  canal 
wliich  terminates  in  a transparent  pyriform 
pouch  or  vesicle.  The  latter  contains  a clear  fluid,  wherein  minute 
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vermiform  bodies  are  seen  to  float,  and  most  probably  represents  the 
testis.  The  twelfth  segment  likewise  exhibits  two  openings,  each  ijlaced 
upon  the  centre  of  a little  nipple  (c)  : these  are  the  orifices  lea<ling  to 
the  female  portions  of  the  sexual  system. 

The  ovaria  (cl,  e)  are  composed  of  four  large 
and  several  smaller  masses  of  a granular 
character ; and  from  them  proceed  long  and 
tortuous  oviducts,  which,  just  before  their 
termination  at  the  lateral  openings  (c), 
become  thick  and  glandular.  These  animals  * 
most  likely  copulate  like  the  Earthworm, 
and  lay  their  eggs  in  a similar  manner. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  the  Lumhricus 
tei'restris,  ova  containing  two  yelks,  and 
consequently  giving  birth  to  two  animals  ; 
but  in  the  Nais  every  egg  produces  ten  or 
a dozen  young  ones  * ; or  perhaps  we  ought 
rather  to  say  that  what  appears  to  be  a 
single  egg  is  in  fact  merely  a capsule  en- 
closing several  distinct  ova,  fi’om  which  a 
numerous  progeny  arises.  The  manner  in 
which  these  compound  eggs  are  formed  is 
easily  understood  when  we  consider  the 
structure  of  the  oviduct  described  above. 

The  granular  germs  escape,  no  doubt,  sepa- 
rately from  the  ovaria,  and  remain  distinct 
from  each  other  as  they  pass  along  the 
tortuous  canal  that  leads  to  the  external 
opening ; but  at  length  arriving  at  the 
thick  and  glandular  portion  (c)  of  the  ovi- 
gerous  tube,  several  of  them  become  en- 
closed in  a common  investment  secreted 
by  the  walls  of  the  oviduct,  and  are  expelled  from  the  body  with  the 
outward  appearance  of  a simple  egg. 

The  account  of  the  reproductive  system  of  the  Naidas  given  by  Dr. 
Williamsf  is  as  follows : — 

(633.)  In  Nais  serpentina,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
genus,  two  of  the  ‘ segmental  organs  ’ are  present  in  every  ring  of  the 
body,  one  on  either  side  of  the  intestine.  Each  organ  commences  (or. 
if  the  course  of  the  contained  current  be  considered,  ends)  in  a single 
external  orifice.  At  its  free  intenial  extremity  it  is  held  in  a determi- 
nate position  by  means  of  bridles  of  delicate  tlu-eads.  By  tlie  action  of 
large  and  vigorous  cilia,  a strong  current  of  fluid  is  drawn  into  this  open 
moutli.  From  the  fonu  and  structure  of  tlie  tnimpct-sbapcd  extremity. 

t Phil.  Trans.  18A8. 
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as  well  as  from  the  setting  of  the  ciliai’y  currents  at  the  mouth  and  base 
of  the  tube,  it  seems  beyond  the  possibility  of  a doubt  that  these  organs, 
in  this  ordinary  state,  subserve  the  function  of  discharging  externally 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body ; nevertheless,  from 
their  small  diameter,  it  -would  appear  that  they  are  not  capable  of  con- 
veying externally  either  the  normal  corpuscles  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid 
or  the  spermatic  products.  The  preceding  description  applies  only  to 
the  ‘ segmental  organs  ’ distributed  throughout  that  part  of  the  body  (3f 
the  -worm  -which  is  situated  behind  the  reproductive  mass. 

(634.)  It  no-w  remains  to  investigate  the  claims  of  this  organ  to  a new 
and  hitherto  unthought-of  relation  with  the  generative  or  reproductive 
structures  ; for  in  this  worm  two,  or  possibly  more,  of  these  segmental 
organs  on  either  side  of  the  body  undergo  a remarkable  increase  of  size 
and  variation  of  form. 

(635.)  In  Nais  it  often  happens  that  only  one  on  either  side  is  thus 
evolved.  At  some  seasons,  however,  especially  when  the  weather  has 
continued  for  some  time  warm  and  dry,  indi-viduals  may  he  found  in 
which  two  on  each  side  have  undergone  a marked  development ; gene- 
rally, however,  two  segmental  organs  only,  the  one  being  developed 
into  the  male,  the  other  into  the  female  moiety  of  the  reproductive 
system,  are  necessary  to  the  generative  maturity  of  the  indi-ridual. 

(636.)  The  two  segmental  organs  which  form  the  basis  of  the  repro- 
ductive masses  are  observed,  even  on  the  flrst  -view,  to  be  very  similar 
in  general  outline  to  those  which  are  repeated  in  every  ling  of  the  body, 
-with  which  indeed  they  are  identical,  difiering  only  in  size  and  in  the 
shape  of  some  of  their  parts.  The  dilated  portions  correspond  -with  the 
equivalent  parts  of  the  other  organs  ; and  the  umbreUa-hke  extremities, 
which  are  the  same  in  form  on  the  ovarian  and  testicular  sides,  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  free  ciliated  ends  of  the  ordinary  organs.  The  inter- 
mediate ciliated  tubes  are  specially  distinguished  only  by  their  greater 
length  and  thickness.  It  is  a difficult  point  to  settle  the  mode  in  which 
the  generative  masses  are  related  to  the  ciliated  tubes  ; it  may,  however, 
bo  constantly  seen  that  the  ovarian  mass  moves  to  and  fro  -with  the 
dilated  portion  of  the  tube.  It  is  impossible  to  detect  the  opening  by 
which  the  ova  arrive  in  the  interior  of  the  utriculus  of  the  tube  ; that 
they  do  get  there,  however,  is  certain.  From  this  portion  of  the  tube 
they  escape  by  tbe  external  orifice. 

(637.)  The  testes  on  the  other  side  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  tube 
as  the  ovary.  The  utricidus  upon  one  side  is  represented  by  the  ejacu- 
latory pouch  on  the  other.  At  present  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  science 
to  explain  why  these  organs,  in  only  one  or  two  annuli  of  the  body, 
should  be  implicated  in  the  sexual  development,  while  all  the  rest 
remain  in  abeyance  in  the  condition  of  mere  ‘ excrctionary  tubes  or 
why  the  ciliated  tube  of  one  side  should  be  changed  into  the  female 
system,  and  that  of  the  otlier  into  the  male. 
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(638.)  Besides  the  ordinary  mode  of  propagation  by  ova,  it  has  long 
been  asserted  that  some  of  the  Annelida,  at  least,  are  reproduced  by  spon- 
taneous division.  Bonnot,  Muller,  and  Duges  all  agree  that  this  is 
the  case  with  certain  species  of  Nais ; and  in  Nais  f liformis  the  process 
of  separation  has  been  witnessed  from  its  commencement  to  its  termi- 
nation. The  division  was  said  to  occiir  near  the  middle  of  the  body  of 
the  animal,  the  posterior  half  remaining  motionless  upon  the  mud  of  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  whilst  the  anterior  portion  buried  itself  as  usual : 
after  some  days  the  truncated  extremity  of  the  hinder  part  was  ob.served 
to  become  swollen,  transparent,  and  vaserdar,  and  ultimately  to  assume 
the  complete  structure  of  the  mouth  of  the  perfect  animal;  it  then 
biiried  itself  in  the  mud,  and  no  doubt  there  completed  its  develop- 
ment. 

The  following  is  what  Dr.  Williams  conceives  to  be  the  interpretation 
of  the  above  facts  : — 

(639.)  Every  Nais,  as  relates  to  its  reproductive  apparatus,  is  identi- 
cally constituted,  and  this  worm  is  consequently  androg^mous.  Every 
individvxil,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sximmer,  dies  by  the  bisection 
of  its  body.  It  is  not  true,  as  reported  by  Duges,  and  before  him  by 
Spallanzani,  that  the  fragments  into  which  the  body  of  each  worm  be- 
comes resolved  are  again  reconstructed  into  a perfect  whole.  Although 
the  sexual  system  exhibits  a tendency  to  segmental  repetition,  there 
devolves  upon  the  large  anterior  portion,  described  by  Duges,  a special 
fimction  which  the  rest  cannot  perform ; and,  on  the  contrary,  a duty 
falls  on  the  posterior  segmental  units  of  the  system  which  the  anterior 
cannot  discharge.  It  is  consequently  evident  that  neither  of  the  moieties 
into  which  the  body  is  resolved  during  the  crisis  of  the  reproductive 
season  can  be  organically  perfect.  Such  fragmentary  organism  is  want- 
ing in  elements  paramoimtly  essential  to  individuality. 

(640.)  These  Annelids  are  annuals : the  term  of  existence  is  completed 
when  the  organic  cycle  is  once  accomplished.  They  are  bom  during  the 
latter  months  of  one  summer,  and  survive  the  winter,  attain  to  the 
maturity  of  growth,  reproduce  the  species,  and  die  by  the  spontaneous 
subdivision  of  the  body  into  fragments  on  the  arrival  of  the  same  season 
of  the  succeeding  year.  This  brief  round  comjrrehends  the  history  of 
each  individual.  Since  these  worms  are  monoecious,  each  shares  the 
common  fate.  Each  contributes  by  its  own  death  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  species  : the  species  being  multiplied,  the  ends  of  its  own  exist- 
ence are  accomplished. 

(641.)  Eor  some  time  before  the  fissure  of  the  body  occurs,  the  process 
of  the  maturation  of  the  ova  is  proceeding.  Arrived  at  the  matured 
phase,  they  escape  from  the  ovarian  system  into  the  free  space  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  wherein  they  sojourn  until  the  next  phase  of  their 
growth  has  been  attained.  It  is  during  the  period  marked  by  the 
presence  of  true  ova  in  the  chamber  of  the  peritoneum,  fioating  in  Ihe 
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contained  fluid,  that  the  di^^sion  of  the  body  of  the  parent  animal  takes 


place.  In  each  fragment  is 
therefore  incubated  a consi- 
derable number  of  ova.  Filled 
still  by  the  fluid  of  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  each  fragment 
becomes  subservient  to  the 
end  of  hatching  the  young. 
It  resists  decomposition  only 
during  the  period  required  for 
the  accomphshment  of  this 
purpose.  When  the  ova  are 
committed  to  the  sand,  the 
fragment  rapidly  disappears 
by  putrefaction.  The  fissure 
of  the  body,  thus  interpreted, 
becomes  the  last  act  of  the 
parental  worm,  since  the  por- 
tions into  which  the  body  is 
subdivided  by  fissure  never 
take  food.  With  the  fissure 
the  necessity  for  food  termi- 
nates. If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  division  of  the  body  were 
the  first  step  of  a real  re- 
productive operation,  charac- 
terized by  the  superaddition 
of  new  segments  to  the  body, 
each  fragment  should  grow 
voracious  and  consume  extra 
supplies  of  nourishment  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary 
pabulum  for  the  reparation 
of  mutilated  parts.  As  this 
is  not  the  fact,  the  inference 
is  clear  that  the  division  of 
the  body  is  not  the  prelude 
to  a series  of  reconstructive 
operations  by  which  parts  are 
made  “wholes," ot  mutilations 
repaired. 

(642.)  Dorsibranchiata. — 
In  the  second  order  of  the 
Annelidans  the  respiratory 
apparatus  consi.sts  of  nume- 
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rous  vascular  tufts,  a pair  of  which  are  appended  to  the  outer  surface  of 
cveiy  ring  of  the  body,  or,  in  some  cases,  only  to  a few  of  them.  The 
organs  of  locomotion,  which  are  attaehed  to  each  segment,  assume  various 
forms,  hut  are  generally  composed  of  short  moveable  spines,  or  packets 
of  retractile  bristles,  usually  destined  to  perform  the  office  of  oars.  In 
the  annexed  figure  (fig.  118,1),  which  represents  Laodicea  antennata,  the 
general  form  of  these  animals  is  weU  seen,  as  is  the  most  usual  arrange- 
ment of  the  branchial  tufts  and  locomotive  setae.  In  fig.  118, 2,  showing 
an  imaginary  transverse  section  of  one  of  the  segments,  the  relative 
positions  of  the  oars  (c,  d,  e)  and  of  the  branchial  appendages  (6)  are 
likewise  indicated. 

(643.)  But  the  organs  of  respiration  in  the  Dorsibranchiate  Anne- 
lidans  are  not  always  arborescent;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  unfre- 
quently  spread  out  into  thin  membranous  lamellm,  or  resemble  fleshy 
crests  or  vascular  tubercles : still,  whatever  their  form,  their  office  is  the 
same  ; and  the  vessels  spread  over  them  presenting  an  extensive  surface 
with  which  the  water  is  brought  in  contact,  the  blood  is  oxygenated 
as  it  passes  through  them. 

(644.)  The  second  class  of  organs  to  he  enumerated  as  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  lateral  appendages  are  soft,  fleshy,  and  subarti- 
culated pi’oeesses  called  cirri  (fig.  118, 2,  c,  e)  ; these  are  generally  two 
in  number,  and  belong  one  to  the  ventral  and  the  other  to  the  dorsal 
oar : theu’  precise  office  is  not  weU  understood ; hut  as  in  some  of  the 
segments,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head,  they  assume  a 
tentacular  form,  they  have,  with  much  probability,  been  regarded  as 
instruments  of  touch. 

(645.)  The  setce  (fig.  118,  2,  d)  are,  perhaps,  the  most  efficient  agents 
in  progression.  These  are  long  and  stiff  hairs  disposed  in  bundles  and 
implanted  into  strong  muscular  sheaths.  Each  packet  of  sete  can  be 
retracted  within  the  body  to  a certain  extent,  and  again  protruded  by 
the  action  of  the  tubular  supports  from  which  they  arise : and  being 
capable  of  independent  action,  these  organs  must  he  looked  upon  as  so 
many  powerful  fins,  weU  calculated  to  propel  the  creature  through  the 
element  it  inhabits. 

(646.)  The  structure  of  the  mouth  in  the  Dorsibranchiate  Annclidans 
is  veiy  peculiar.  The  first  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  stomach, 
as  it  is  most  erroneously  called  by  some  winters,  is  muscular ; and  cer- 
tainly, when  seen  in  a dead  Annelid,  it  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
digestive  cavity.  N cverthcless,  during  life,  this  part  of  the  alimentary 
apparatus  is  destined  to  a vudely-differcnt  office ; for  it  is  so  constructed 
that,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  it  can  be  completely  everted,  turned 
inside  out,  and,  when  thus  protruded  externally,  it  fonns  a very  singular 
proboscis,  used  in  seizing  food,  and  frequently  armed  with  powerful 
teeth  of  singular  constmetion.  The  following  figure  (119,  a),  repre- 
senting the  head  of  one  of  these  \covms  {Goniada  a chevrons.  Milne- 
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Edwards),  will  give  a good  idea  of  this  curious  organ  when  fully  dis- 
played; and  in  fig.  119,  b,  the  mechanism  is  exhibited  by  which  its 
protrusion  and  retraction  are  ac- 
complished.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus is  there  seen  to  consist  of 
two  muscular  cyhnders,  placed 
one  within  the  other,  hut  conti- 
nuous at  their  upper  margin  (b)  ; 
or,  to  use  a familiar  illustra- 
tion, the  proboscis  may  he  com- 
pared to  the  finger  of  a glove 
partially  inverted.  It  is  obvious 
that,  in  this  case,  if  the  inner 
cylinder  he  drawn  inwards — 
that  is,  into  the  mouth, — the 
whole  structure  becomes  short- 
ened, xmtil  at  last  it  is  entirely 
retracted  into  the  oral  cavity; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
outer  tube  is  made  to  protrude, 
it  expands  at  the  expense  of  the 
inner  one,  which  is  gradually 
drawn  fonvards.  The  internal 
surface  of  this  remarkable  proboscis,  moreover,  is  variously  modified  in 
its  structure,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  prehension  of  different  kinds  of 
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prey.  In  Amphinome,  for  instance, 
the  orifice  of  the  mouth  is  a thick, 
fleshy,  and  callous  circle  (fig.  122, 
h,  c,  d),  and  the  surface  of  the  exseried 
proboscis  (c,  d)  is  covered  with  deli- 
cate transverse  ruga3,  evidently  so 
arranged  as  to  give  tenacity  to  its 
gripe.  In  Goniada  it  supports  two 
distinct  sets  of  homy  teeth,  provided 
for  very  different  uses : one  set,  which 
is  exposed  w'hen  the  proboscis  is  un- 
rolled to  a very  small  extent,  consists 
of  a series  of  linear  homy  plates 
(fig.  119,  A,  <Z),  and  probably  forms  a 
kind  of  file,  or  rather  a scraper, 
wherewith  the  animal  excavates  the 
subterranean  galleries  in  which  it 
lives.  The  other  set  does  not  make 
its  appearance  till  the  proboscis  is 


Fig.  120. 


Mouth  of  Phyllmioce  liimijiosu. 


more  completely  expanded,  and  is  evidently  an  iirstrumcnt  of  pro- 
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hcnsion,  formed  by  two  homy  hooks  (fig.  119,  b,  a,  h)  placed  upon  an 
elevated  ridge  near  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  so  as  to  take  a 
secure  hold  of  any  victim  seized  by  this  curious  mouth. 

(647.)  lu  Phyllocloce  laminosa  the  teeth  form  a circle  of  semicarti- 
laginous  beads  encompassing  the  extremity  of  the  proboscis  when  that 
organ  is  pushed  out  to  its  full  length  (fig.  120,  l>), — an  arrangement 
well  adapted  to  hold  and,  perhaps,  to  crash  their  prey. 

(648.)  But  the  most  formidable  jaws  are  met  -wnth  in  some  of  the 
Hereidiform  species,  as  in  Laodicea  antennata,  of  which  a figure  is  given 
above  (fig.  118).  "Wlien  the  proboscis  of  one  of  these  creatures  Ls 
slightly  everted,  the  extremities  of  three  pairs  of  strong  homy  plates 


B Fig.  121.  A 


Jaws  of  Laodicea  aniennata. 


emerge  from  the  mouth : of  these,  one  pair  terminates  by  forming  a 
powerful  hooked  forceps,  while  the  others  present  strong  denticulated 
margins  (fig.  121,  a,  a,  b,  c).  The  nature  of  these  teeth  will  be  better 
seen  by  a glance  at  b in  the  same  figure,  where  they  are  represented, 
upon  an  enlarged  scale,  as  they  appear  when  detached  from  their  con- 
nexions. 

(649.)  The  alimentary  canal  of  the  Dorsibranchiate  Annelidans  offers 
little  which  requires  special  notice.  It  invariably  passes  in  a direct  line 
from  the  termination  of  the  proboscis  to  the  anal  extremity  of  the  body. 
In  the  NereidcB  it  is  provided  with  numerous  lateral  pouches,  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  Leech,  In  Aphrodite  these  lateral  casca  are  very 
long,  slender,  and  branched  at  their  extremities,  so  that  they  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  secreting  organs,  representing  the  liver.  In 
Arenicola  we  find,  at  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus  (fig.  128,  /),  two 
large  ceecal  appendages  (e),  of  unknown  office,  while  the  rest  of  the  tube(r) 
is  entirely  covered  with  minute  saeculi,  the  walls  of  which  are  decidedly 
glandular  and  secrete  a fluid  of  a greenish-yellow  colour. 

(650.)  In  the  majority  of  the  Annelids,  observes  Dr.  Williams,  the 
alimentary  system  constitutes  a cylindrical  tube,  which  bears  a general 
resemblance  of  outline  to  the  integumentary, — this  latter  fomiing,  with 
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respect  to  the  former,  an  exterior  concentric  or  embracing  cylinder. 
These  two  cylinders  are  in  no  instance  in  agglutinated  contact : a space 
intervenes,  varj-ing  in  capacity  in  ditferent  species,  to  designate  which 
the  term  ‘ peritoneal,’  or  splanchnic,  maybe  used  with  perfect  propriety. 
This  space  is  occupied  by  a vital  or  organized  fluid  charged  with  cor- 
puscles, which  exhibit,  under  the  microscope,  characters  distinctive  of 
species.  Independently  of  its  physiological  uses,  this  fluid  enacts  me- 
chanical functions  indispensable  to  the  well-being  of  the  animal : on 
it,  as  upon  a pivot,  the  vermicular  motions  of  the  intestinal  cylinder 
are  performed. 

(651.)  Although,  as  a whole,  forming  a cylinder,  in  no  instance  does 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  Annelida  present  the  flgure  of  a smooth- 
walled  tube.  The  parietes  are  invariably  sacculated,  and  often  super- 
flcially  multiplied  in  the  most  elaborate  manner.  In  the  Lumbriciform 
species,  each  segment  of  the  body  has  its  own  independent  stomach. 
Those  of  contiguous  segments  communicate  through  an  opening  con- 
siderably more  contracted  in  diameter  than  that  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine from  which  it  leads.  Thus  the  intestine  of  the  Errant  Annelids, 
especially,  may  be  compared  to  a line  of  pears,  the  apex  of  each  suc- 
cessive pear  being  applied  to  the  base  of  its  predecessor  in  the  series : 
if  these  bases  were  prolonged  on  each  side,  the  stomach  of  the  Leech 
would  be  the  result ; if  compressed,  that  of  those  species  in  which  the 
tube  is  nearly  straight. 

(652.)  The  course  of  the  principal  trunks  of  the  circulating  system 
in  the  Dorsibranchiata  bears  a general  resemblance  to  what  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  Abranchiate  order,  modified,  of  course,  by  the 
variable  position  of  the  branchial  tufts.  The  annexed  figure  (122)  of 
an  elaborate  dissection  of  an  Amphinome  (A.  capillata),  copied  from 
one  of  the  beautiful  drawings  contained  in  the  Hunterian  Collection*, 
affords  an  example  of  a circiflating  system  in  which  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood  is  effected  entirely  by  vessels,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
muscular  cavities  or  heart.  In  this  animal  the  respiratory  organs  are 
pcnniform  appendages  placed  along  the  back,  and  these  external 
vascular  tufts  communicate  with  delicate  plexuses  of  vessels,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  body,  called  the  branchial  plexuses.  In  the 
figure  the  branchial  plexuses  of  the  loft  side  only  are  represented 
{q  q q)-,  and  of  these,  one  marked  q'  has  been  turned  aside.  The  blood 
and  nutritious  fluids  derived  from  the  whole  alimentary  track  are  col- 
lected by  the  largo  ventral  intestinal  vein  (n  n n)  and  conveyed  to  the 
branchial  plexuses  through  the  numerous  vessels  (o  o o),  some  of  which 
(o'  o'  o')  are  displaced  in  the  drawing  in  order  that  their  connexions  may 
be  better  seen.  Besides  the  blood  and  nutriment  thus  derived  from  the 
intestine,  the  branchial  plexuses  receive  the  circulating  fluid  from  all 

* Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Compara- 
tive Anatomy  in  the  Mus.  Roy.  Coll.  Surg.  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pi.  14. 
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the  segments  of 
the  muscular  en- 
velope by  separate 
veins  {p  p)  ; and 
thus  the  blood 
from  all  parts  is 
brought  to  the 
giUs  and  exposed 
to  the  influence  of 


Fig.  122. 


oxygen. 

(653.)  After  im- 
dergoing  respira- 
tion, the  blood  is 
collected  from  the 
branchial  plexuses 
by  the  lateral  veins 
(r  r r),  from  which, 
thi’ough  commu- 
nicating vessels 
(s  s s),  it  passes 
into  the  aorta  or 
great  dorsal  vessel 
{t  t t)  to  be  dis- 
tributed through 
the  body.  From 
the  aorta  large 
trunks  (v  v)  are 
given  off  to  form 
the  intestinal  ar- 
tery (w  tv),  wliich, 
ramifying  over  the 
intestine,  commu- 
nicates with  the  in- 
testinal  vein  (n  n) 
and  thus  com- 
pletes the  vascular 
circle*. 

(654.)  InEunice 
satiguuiea  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus 
consists  of  a short 
but  capacious  dor- 
sal vessel  (fig. 

123,  7 ) which  Circuintory  pysU'm  of  .Im/Jiiiioinf  mpiV/A/n. 

Tlie  jtnHg  indienled  in  (liiulrnning  by  letters  not  referred  to  in  the  text  are  the 
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rests  upon  the  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  without,  how- 
ever, being  adherent  thereunto,  and  eom- 
munieates  posteriorly  with  a vascular 
circle  that  surrounds  the  stomach  and 
receives  the  blood  from  the  intestinal 
parietes  through  two  longitudinal  trunks 
(fig.  123,  Z)  situated  upon  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  alimentai’y  tube. 

(655.)  In  its  course  towards  the  head, 
the  single  dorsal  vessel  (I'),  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  two  dorso-intestinal 
veins  (Z),  receives  several  branches,  some 
derived  from  the  digestive  canal,  others 
proceeding  from  the  muscles  and  integni- 
ments  of  the  neighboiuing  part  of  the 
back.  These  last-named  branches  com- 
municate with  a slender  cutaneous  me- 
dio-dorsal  vessel  that  runs  along  the 
entire  length » of  the  body  and  receives 
from  each  segment  numerous  cutaneous 
ramusculi  (x).  Lastly,  the  dorsal  vessel 
gives  olf  from  its  anterior  extremity 
various  branches  to  the  cephalic  segments, 
as  well  as  others  which  are  directed  out- 
wards, as  in  the  Terebella  described  here- 
after ; but  these,  instead  of  supplying 
branchial  organs,  take  a backward  course, 
and  are  either  distributed  to  the  parts  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  pharynx,  or  their  ra- 
mifications anastomose  with  those  of  the 
ventral  vessel,  immediately  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

(656.)  The  ventral  vessel  (fig.  123,  q') 
gives  origin,  opposite  each  segment,  to  a 
pair  of  lateral  branches  ; but  the  confor- 
mation of  these  branches,  as  well  as  the 
functions  to  which  they  are  destined,  arc 
very  different.  Immediately  after  its 
origin,  each  lateral  branch  becomes  con- 
siderably dilated  and  bends  back  sud- 
denly upon  itself,  so  as  to  resemble,  wlien  superficially  examined,  an 

following : — a a,  the  ventral  surface  of  the  segments  of  the  hotly ; c c,  the  ventral  oars, 
or  packets  of  bristles ; f f,  the  ventral  cirri,  or  feelers ; q,  the  anal  cirri ; h,  the  anus  ; 
i i,  k k,  the  bases  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral  oars,  with  their  surrounding  muscles  • 

the  dorsal  longitudinal  muscular  bands;  7>i  m,  the  ventral  longitudinal  muscular 
bands. 


Circulatory  and  respiratory  appara- 
tus of  Eunice  sanguinea : a,  b,  c,  the 
antenna: ; e,  the  first  segment  of  the 
body ; /,  lateral  appendages,  or  rudi- 
mentary feet ; g,  pharynx ; g\  mandibu- 
lar muscles  : i,  intestine  ; V,  vessel  per- 
forming the  functions  of  an  aortic  or 
systemic  heart ; I,  superior  intestinal 
vessels  ; «,  their  lateral  branches  (or 
branchial  veins)  ; q\  ventral  vessel  ; 
t,  its  lateral  branches ; t',  contractile 
amimllte,  performing  the  functions  of 
branchial  hearts ; «,  branehin: ; x,  sub- 
cutaneous vessels  of  the  buck.  (After 
Milne-Edwards.) 
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ovoid  vesicle,  or  ampulla ; it  then  i-uns  outwards,  furnishing  an  ascend- 
ing branch  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  on  arriving  at  the  base  of  the 
feet,  or  locomotive  appendages,  gives  off  several  small  anastomosing 
branches,  forming  a sort  of  vascular  network,  whence  veasels  are  supplied 
to  the  corresponding  branchial  filaments. 

(657.)  The  blood,  after  being  subjected  to  the  infiuence  of  oxygen  in 
the  branchial  appendages,  is  returned  by  other  transverse  vessels  which 
run  along  the  interannular  septa  to  the  alimentary  canal,  where  they 
ultimately  discharge  themselves  into  the  large  median  trunks  (Z)  situ- 
ated upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  intestine. 

(658.)  Considered  generally*,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  vascular  trunks  in  the  Eunices  is  pretty  much  the  same  as 
that  which  exists  in  the  Terebellse  ; but  when  their  functions  are  con- 
sidered, and  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  relatively  to  the  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  very  important  difierences  are  at  once  apparent  be- 
tween the  two  genera. 

(659.)  In  Eunice,  it  will  be  seen  (fig.  123)  that  Professor  Milne-Ed- 
wards  has  described  and  figm-ed  the  branchial  vessels  as  ampuUated 
soon  after  the  origin  of  each  from  the  common  trunk,  the  ampullae  being 
designed  to  fulfil  the  function  of  branchial  hearts.  These  vessels  there- 
fore, according  to  the  representations  ofMilne-Edwards,  sxe,  in  Eunice, 
the  analognes  of  those  remarkable  cardiac  vessels  (pulmonary  hearts)  de- 
scribed by  Duges  in  the  Leech.  The  existence  of  these  latter  vessels  has 
already  been  found  to  be  extremely  problematical  (§  583).  According 
to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Williams,  these  vessels  in  Eunice  present 
nothing  approaching  to  the  ampullae  figured  in  the  illustrations  of 
Mihie-Edwards.  The  .pouched  dilatations  are  produced  by  the  dissec- 
tion and  exposure  to  atmospheric  stimiilus,  just  as  in  the  Earthworm 
the  monihform  character  of  the  descending  vessel  was  shown  to  be 
caused  by  the  stretching.  In  Eunice  the  lateral  large  segmental  branches 
are  relatively  large  at  first,  but  soon  divide  into  three  lesser  branches,  of 

* The  following  axioms  may  be  laid  down  relative  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood : — 

1st.  In  aU  Annelids,  the  blood  flows  in  the  great  dorsal  triuik  from  the  tail  towards 
the  head. 

2nd.  In  all  Annelids,  the  blood  flows  in  the  great  ventral  trunk  from  the  head 
towards  the  taU. 

3rd.  In  the  whole  integumentary  system  of  vessels,  the  blood  moves  from  tlie  great 
ventral  towards  the  great  dorsal  trimk : this  movement  constitutes  tlie  annular,  or 
transverse  circulation.  The  main  current  of  tlie  blood  in  the  ventral  trunk  pursues 
a longitudinal  course  until  exliaustcd  by  successive  lateral  deviations. 

4th.  In  Annelids,  the  intestinal  system  of  vessels  consists  of  four  longitudinal 
trunks : one  dorsal,  which  may  be  called  dorso-intcstinal ; one  ventral,  which  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  sub-intestinal ; and  two  lateral.  These  several  trunks  are 
joined  together  by  circularly-disposed  branches  bearing  a dense  glandular  capillary 
system.  In  the  inferior  intestinal  system  the  general  movement  of  the  blood  is  from 
before  backwards  ; in  thceiirnlar  branches,  from  the  ventral  towards  the  dorsal  trunk. 
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■which  one  goes  to  the  feet,  the  other  to  the  intestine,  and  the  third  to 
the  branchiae,  from  which  the  blood  returns  into  the  dorsal  vessel, 
which  in  this  worm,  accordingly,  carries  arterial  blood.  The  sudden- 
ness of  this  di-rision  favours  the  imprisonment  of  a drop  of  blood  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  vessels,  the  drop  thus  enclosed  occasioning  a bulged 
enlargement ; but  this  appearance  is  altogether  accidental.  The  blood 
is  admitted  into  and  returned  from  the  branchiae  by  alternate  movements 
of  contraction  and  dilatation : these  movements  are  not  simultaneous 
in  all  the  branchiae,  but  various  and  independent  in  each  individually, 
the  afflux  into  one  being  synchronous  ■with  the  efflux  of  blood  from 
those  contiguous.  This  contractile  power  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
these  vessels.  The  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  every  part  of 
the  body  of  the  Annelid  is  effected,  not  through  the  agency  of  uniformly- 
traveUing  undulatory  contractions  of  their  coats,  but  by  complete  con- 
tractions and  relaxations  of  successive  portions  of  the  tube ; so  that, 
during  the  instant  of  contraction,  the  cylinder  of  the  vessel  in  the  part 
contracting  is  completely  emptied  of  blood,  the  sides  collapsing  and 
meeting  in  the  axis ; and  duriug  the  period  of  dilatation  the  same  por- 
tion of  the  vessel  becomes  densely  distended  with  blood : and  this  is  the 
true  mechanism  of  the  circulation  in  those  species,  even,  in  which  a 
central  propulsive  organ  exists — for  example,  in  Rais  and  Arenicola. 
In  no  part  of  the  system,  therefore,  is  the  superadded  contractile  bulb 
required  as  an  agent  of  circulation,  since  this  contractile  power  re- 
sides in  every  part  of  evei'y  vessel  in  virtue  of  the  muscularity  of  its 
parietes. 

(600.)  A general  smwey  of  the  circulation  in  Eunice  will  suffice  to 
satisfy  the  physiologist  that  no  part  of  the  system  contains  pure  arterial, 
and  no  part  pure  venous  blood.  Into  the  double  dorsal  trank  arterial 
blood  is  poured  from  the  branchiae ; but  to  the  same  trank  the  intestinal 
branches  contribute  venous  blood : the  mingling  of  these  two  classes  of 
currents  in  the  same  trank  must  result  in  blood  of  an  intermediate 
quality.  It  is,  then,  manifest  that  the  great  subnem-al  trunk,  which  in 
this  worm  is  both  systemic  and  branchial,  must  distribute  blood  of  com- 
position intermediate  between  venous  and  arterial.  No  part  of  the 
circulatory  apparaUis  therefore  contains  pure  arterial  blood  except  the 
efferent  branches  of  the  branchiaj. 

(661.)  In  some  Annelidans  we  still  find  that  gemmation  performs  a 
very  important  part  in  the  reproductive  process ; the  multiifflcation  of 
the  individual  segments  of  the  body  depends  entirely  upon  this  mode  of 
increase.  But  this  is  not  all : it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  when 
these  animals  have  attained  their  full  growth,  a constriction  becomes 
apparent  near  the  posterior  extremity,  immediately  behind  which  a 
proboscis  and  eyes  arc  developed,  forming  the  head  of  a new  animal 
subsequently  to  become  separated  by  spontaneous  fissure  (fig.  124)  ; 
and  even  as  many  as  six  of  these  strangely-formed  offsets  have  been 
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Fig.  124. 


counted  by  Mibic-Edwards  in  continuity  mtli  c-ach  other*.  ITie 
process  of  division  is  represented  in  fig.  124 : the  hinder  part  of  the 
body,  including  about  seventeen  seg- 
ments, is  seen  to  be  gradually  separated 
from  the  anterior  or  larger  portion ; and 
moreover,  at  the  i)oint  of  separation,  a 
new  head,  with  eyes  and  tentacular  cirri, 
is  distinctly  formed.  “ In  one  case,” 
says  Midler,  “ I found  a mother  to  which 
three  foetuses  of  different  ages  adhered  in 
one  length.  The  mother  had  thirty  pedate 
segments : the  youngest  daughter,  or  that 
nearest  the  mother,  had  eleven ; but  the 
head  was  not  yet  developed.  The  most 
remote  had  seventeen  rings,  with  both 
head  and  eyes,  and,  moreover,  the  tad.  of 
the  mother ; the  middle  one  had  seven- 
teen segments  and  a head. 

(662.)  From  various  observations,  it 
woidd  seem  that  simdar  phenomena 
present  themselves  during  the  develop- 
ment of  other  Annelidans  ; proving  that 
the  bodies  of  these  animals  grow  by  the 
successive  formation  of  new  segments,  or 
zonides,  which  sprout  from  those  already 
in  existence,  in  accordance  with  a funda- 
mental plan,  and  become  arranged  in 
regular  sequence,  one  behind  the  other. 

(663.)  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the  two  extreme  portions  of  the 
body,  namely  the  oral  and  anal  segments,  ai’e  fii'st  formed,  and  that  it 
is  in  the  space  between  these  that  aU  the  segments  of  the  trunk,  how- 
ever numerous,  have  their  origin, — thed  development  being  carried  on  in 
a single  series,  which  is  progressively  extended  from  before,  backwards, 
by  the  continual  addition  of  new  segments,  which  are  so  disposed  that 
the  relative  age  of  each  ring  is  indicated  by  the  position  which  it  occupies. 
Each  newly-formed  zonule  is  invariably  interposed  between  the  last- 
developed  segment  and  the  anal  ring ; so  that  it  becomes  natural  to 
inquire  from  which  of  these  two  it  more  immediately  derives  its  origin, 
— a question  that  at  first  might  appear  of  difficult  solution,  but  wliich 
seems  to  be  set  at  rest  by  tlio  follo^ving  considerations.  From  the  ob- 
servations of  M.  de  Quatrefagost,  it  appears  that  in  some  genera,  at  a 


Gremmiparous  reproduction  of 
Cirrhaiula, 


* The  plicnoniona  of  fissijjnrous  goncration  in  tliese  Annelidans  nlll  be  belter  un- 
derstood by  reference  to  Mr.  Newport’s  important  discoveries  relative  to  the  gro^vth 
of  the  Myriafodii. — Vidcposff,  § 732. 
t .\nn.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  184-1. 
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certain  period  of  their  growth,  a new  individual,  entirely  appointed  for 
sexual  reproduction,  is  developed  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  from 
which  it  separates  itself  after  having  remained  for  some  time  adherent 
thereunto.  Kow  these  young  AnneUdans,  thus  foi’med  by  a process  of 
gemmation,  are  developed  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  new 
segments  of  the  larv£e,  that  is  to  say,  between  the  anal  ring  and  the  last 
zonule  of  the  trunk  ; but  they  are  not  aU  formed  at  the  same  time,  and, 
from  the  ditferent  stages  of  development  at  which  they  had  each  arrived 
in  the  individual  described  above  (§  661),  it  was  evident  that  the  youngest 
were  placed  nearest  to  the  trunk  of  the  parent  animal.  The  first-formed 
young  one,  therefore,  had  been,  as  usual,  primaiily  situated  between  the 
terminal  segment  of  the  trunk  of  the  adult  Annelid  and  its  anal  seg- 
ment, which,  being  consequently  pushed  backwards,  had  ceased  to  be- 
long to  the  parent  stock  and  had  become  a constituent  part  of  the 
newly-formed  young  one;  the  second  must,  consequently,  have  been 
developed  between  that  first  formed  and  the  same  terminal  joint  of  the 
trunk  of  the  parent,  and  could  have  had  no  relation  whatever  with  the 
original  caudal  segment,  and  so  on  for  the  third  and  fom’th,  &c., — proving 
that  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  body,  and  not  the  caudal  ring,  con- 
stitutes the  point  from  which  development  emanates.  The  gemmiparous 
production  of  a new  individual  resembles,  therefore,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  formation  of  the  new  zonules  in  <;)ie  body  of  the  larva : only,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  reproductive  ring  loses  its  creative  power  as  soon  as  it 
has  given  birth  to  a new  segment,  with  which  it  becomes  intimately 
connected,  and  which,  in  its  turn,  assumes  the  reproductive  faculty ; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  process  of  multiplying  individuals  by 
gemmation,  the  product  becomes,  to  a certain  extent,  separated  from  the 
economy  of  the  parent  animal,  and  the  reproducing  segment  retains  its 
gemmigerous  faculty  and  gives  origin  to  a series  of  new  beings,  one 
after  the  other,  the  last-formed  pushing  their  predecessors  further  back 
as  they  are  successively  developed. 

(664.)  Some  curious  speciilations  have  been  entertained  by  conti- 
nental writers  relative  to  this  mode  of  propagation.  The  tail  of  the 
original  h creis  is  still  the  tail  of  its  offspring  ; and  however  often  the 
body  may  divide,  still  the  same  tail  remains  attached  to  the  hinder  por- 
tion, so  that  this  part  of  the  animal  may  be  said  to  enjoy  a kind  of  im- 
munity from  death. 

(665.)  In  Arenicola  piscatomm  (fig.  125),  a worm  mot  with  abun- 
dantly upon  our  own  coasts,  and  eagerly  sought  after  as  a bait  by  fisher- 
men, who  dig  it  from  the  holes  that  it  excavates  in  the  sand,  the  branchia) 
(J>)  arc  confined  to  the  central  portion  of  the  body,  where  they  form  on 
each  side  a series  of  bunches,  remarkable  during  the  hfc  of  the  creature 
for  their  beautiful  red  colour,  derived  from  the  crimson  blood  that  cir- 
culates copiously  through  them. 

(666.)  Respiration  is  performed  in  Arenicola  by  means  of  naked 
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blood-vessels,  projecting,  in  the  adult  worm 
(fig.  125,  h),  at  the  root  of  the  setiferous  pro- 
cesses upwards  and  outwards  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  They  are 
limited  in  number  and  distribution  to  the 
fourteen  or  sixteen  middle  annuli  or  segments. 
These  external  branchiae  are  commonly  de- 
scribed as  forming  simply  arborescent  tufts; 
the  division  of  the  vessels  is,  however,  found, 
on  more  minute  examination,  to  be  regulated 
in  accordance  with  a fixed  principle.  When 
fully  injected  with  blood,  the  vessels  of  each 
branchia  form  a single  fl.attened  plane,  which 
rises  obliquely  above  and  across  the  body  im- 
mediately behind  each  brush  of  setae.  In  the 
adult  animal  each  giU  is  composed  of  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  primary  branches  arising 
from  a single  trunk  that  proceeds  from  the 
great  dorsal  vessel : the  vessels  in  the  bran- 
chial tuft  describe  zigzag  outlines, — the  se- 
condary branches  projecting  from  the  salient 
point  or  the  outside  of  each  angle  of  the  zig- 
zags, and  the  tertiary  from  similar  points  on  the 
secondary  branches.  This  mode  of  division, 
occurring  in  on^  place  and  in  all  the  smaller 
branches,  results  in  a plexus  of  vessels  of 
great  beauty  of  pattern  or  design.  Each 
branchial  tuft  and  each  individual  vessel  pos- 
sesses an  independent  power  of  contraction  : 
in  the  contracted  state  the  tuft  almost  dis- 
appears, so  completely  effected  is  the  empty- 
ing of  the  vessels.  The  contraction  or  systole 
in  any  given  tuft  occurs  at  frequent  but  irre- 
gular intervals : this  movement  does  not  take 
place  simultaneously  in  all  the  branchioe,  but 
at  different  periods  in  different  tufts.  The 
vessels  have  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
naked;  and  if  examined  in  the  bring  state, 
each  ramuscule  seems  to  consist  of  only  a 
single  trunklct : if  this  were  really  the  case,  it 
would  of  course  resolve  itself  into  a tube  end- 
ing in  a cul-de-sac,  and  the  blood-movement 
would  be  a flux  and  reflux ; but  by  injection 
it  is  easy  to  shoAV  that  the  finest  division  of 
the  branchial  arbusculc  contains  a double 
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vessel  enveloped  in  a common  muscular  (although  extremely  dia- 
phanous) sheath.  That  these  vascular  sheaths,  which  are  only  fine  pro- 
ductions of  the  integuments,  are  furnished  with  voluntary  muscular 
fibres,  is  proved  by  the  rapid  and  simultaneous  retraction  of  all  the 
branchia)  into  the  interior  of  the  body  which  follows  when  the  animal 
is  touched.  In  Arenicola,  as  in  all  Annelida  in  which  the  vessels  of 
these  organs  are  naked,  the  branchise  are  destitute  of  vibratile  cilia ; and 
it  will  he  found  that  under  such  circumstances,  namely  when  the 
branchial  vessels  occur  as  naked  projections  from  the  external  surface, 
the  description  here  given  of  these  organs  in  Arenicola  will  apply  in  every 
respect  to  all  other  Annelida  so  furnished.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
all  the  dorsibranchiate  genera  furnished  with  branchiae  such  as  those 
described  above,  the  feme  blood,  circulating  in  ifes  proper  vessels,  is  found 
to  be  exclusively  the  seat  and 

subject  of  the  respiratory  pro-  126. 


on  the  true  blood,  while  the 

other  would  be  characterized  - v 

by  the  fact  that  the  branchiae 

are  constructed  so  as  to  pemiit  more  or  less  completely  the  exposiu’e, 
in  conjunction  with  the  blood-proper,  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid  of 
the  visceral  cavity  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  aerating  ele- 
ment. Thus  it  ■ttfill  bo  seen  that  when  the  branchial  apparatus  is 
penetrated  by  two  separate  and  distinct  fluids,  coordinate  probably  in 
organic  properties,  the  vascular  system  of  the  body  generally  will  bo 
found  so  much  the  less  developed,  in  proportion  as  the  peritoneal  fluid 
supplants  the  blood  in  the  branchiae.  In  those  races  of  Dorsibranchiate 
worms  possessing  both  those  kinds  of  circulation,  naked  uncihated 
blood-vessels  no  longer  form  exclusively  the  bramchial  organs;  loose 
and  large-celled  tissue  (fig.  126,  a a)  is  superadded  to  the  proper  blood- 
vessels, which  are  far  loss  in  relative  size  than  those  in  the  former 
variety  of  branchiae ; into  the  ccUs  of  this  tissue  the  fluid  of  the  visceral 
cavity  insinuates  itself,  its  course  being  marked  by  a slow  motion. 
There  exists,  however,  another  point  of  structural  difference  between  the 


cess ; the  fluid  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  abundant  in 
quantity  and  highly  organized 
though  it  be,  does  not  in  the 
least  degree  participate  in 
this  great  function.  The  Dor- 
sibranchiate Annehds  may, 
however,  he  divided  into  two 
great  groups,  of  which  one 
would  comprehend  those  ge- 
nera in  which  the  function  of 
breathing  devolves  exclusively 
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bi’anchial  organs  of  this  group  and  those  of  the  former,  viz.,  that  wlierever 
the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the 
branchial  organs,  the  latter  are  invariably  supplied  more  or  less  pro- 
fusely -svith  vibratile  cilia. 

(667.)  In  the  branchial  structui-e  of  worms  thus  constituted,  the 
branchial  appendages  are  found,  instead  of  being  composed  of  naked 
vessels,  to  present  the  appearance  of  round  or  laminated  organs,  into 
which  the  fluid  of  the  visceral  cavity  freely  penetrates. 

(668.)  The  blood-system  is  more  concentrated  in  Arenicola  than  in 
any  known  Annelid.  A large  dor- 
sal trunk  (fig.  127,  a ; fig.  128,  i), 
at  the  anterior  thi’ee-fourths  of 
the  body  receiving  exclusively  the 
eflFerent  vessels  of  the  branchiae, 
proceeds  forwards  from  the  tail 
and  empties  itself  into  the  cardiac 
cavities,  of  which  one  is  situated 
on  either  side  of  the  oesophagus 
(fig.  127,  h V ; fig.  128,  6 h).  An- 
other vessel,  proceeding  from  the 
head  towards  the  heart,  empties  it- 
self into  the  same  cavity  with  the 
former.  The  blood  then  enters  a 
second  cavity  (fig.  127,  c'  c'),  more 
ventraUy  situated,  by  which  it  is 
partly  propelled  forwards  into  the 
subcesophageal  trunlc,  but  princi- 
pally backwards  into  the  great  lon- 
gitudinal trunks  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  The  blood  returning  from 
the  intestinal  system  of  vessels 
reaches  the  dorsal  intestinal  (j/) 

(lying  in  the  median  line  under- 
neath the  dorsal  timnk),  from 
wlaich  the  current  diverges  laterally 
at  right  angles  into  the  branchiae 
(//)•  This  conformation  diflers 
from  that  prevalent  in  aU  other 
Dorsibranchiate  Annclidims,  in  which  the  gi'cat  ventral  trunk  is  the 
som-ce  of  the  branchial  arteries.  Eut  tlie  typical  plan  of  the  circulation 
is  obseived  in  the  system  of  Arenicola  at  the  posterior  half  of  the  bran- 
chial division  of  the  body,  wlicre  the  afferent  vc.sscls  of  the  branchia? 
emanate  from  the  ventral  trunk.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  that  part  of  the  circulating  system  which  is 
anterior  to  the  heart  is  the  I’cversc  of  that  posterior  to  this  centre.  The 
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Plan  of  the  circulation  in  Arenic6l<t^ 
(AftAT  Dr.  Williams.) 
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ventral  oesophageal  carries  the  blood  forwards,  and  the  dorsal  backwards 
towards  the  heart. 

(669.)  The  independent  contractile  ^g-  128. 

{ergo  circulating)  power  of  each  indi- 
vidual vessel  may  be  very  completely 
proved  by  an  examination  of  the  branchias 
of  a living  Arenicola.  X single  ramuscule 
in  the  branchial  tuft  may  contract  and 
empty  itself  while  the  surroimding 
branches  are  expanding  diastoheaUy. 

There  is  no  synchronism  in  the  circula- 
tory movements  of  these  vessels.  Both 
the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  of  the 
branchiae  are  long  and  tortuous,  but 
discover  no  cardiac  ampuUoe  in  any  part 
of  their  course.  In  Arenicola  the  peri- 
toneal chamber  is  filled  with  a highly 
corpusculated  fluid,  the  basis  of  which 
consists  of  sea- water,  and  the  presence 
and  movements  of  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  circulation  of  the  blood- 
proper.  By  this  remarkable  mass  of 
fluid,  the  slender  tortuous  vessels  are 
shielded  from  injurious  pressure. 

(670.)  In  Arenicola  piscatorum*  £he 
generative  apparatus  consists  of  sis  late- 
ral pouches,  which  duiing  the  months 
of  July  and  August  are  in  a condition 
of  extreme  vascularity.  They  are  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  by  their  bright 
red  colour.  The  minute  structure  of 
these  pouches  can  be  studied  by  carefuUy 
dissecting  them  from  their  attachments 
to  the  abdominal  wall  of  the  cavity  and 
placing  them  under  the  microscope.  One 
of  them  thus  viewed  will  be  seen  to  con- 
sist of  a sac  or  bag,  the  fundus  of  .which 
is  cajcal.  The  interior  cavity  throughout 
the  upper  three-fourths  is  a single  un- 
divided space.  The  attached  extremity 
is  formed  into  two  very  distinctly  marked 

channels  or  tube.s,  the  interior  of  which  Circulation  in  Arenicola. 


is  formed  of  cilia  that  beat  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  glandular 
tube,  the  ciliary  current  sets  towards  the  cavity  of  the  organ ; in  tlie 


* Hr.  Williams,  Phil.  Trnns.  18.58,  p.  1 18. 
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simple  tube  it  sets  out  from  this  cavity.  In  the  fundus  the  current 
leads  up  on  one  side,  and  dovui  towards  the  outgoing  limb  on  the 
other.  The  two  limbs  by  which  the  organ  is  tied  to  the  walls  of  the 
perigastric  chamber  are  not  similarly  formed.  The  ingoing  limb  ex- 
hibits a more  glandular  character,  and  its  walls  are  considerably  thicker 
and  more  richly  supplied  with  blood,  than  the  other.  About  the  middle 
of  its  course  it  enlarges  into  a round  gland-like  body,  the  axis  of  which 
is  perforated  by  the  tube.  The  ingoing  limb  commences  in  an  ex- 
ternal orifice  on  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  animal ; so  that  the  in- 
going current  wliich  it  serves  to  convey  can  only  consist  of  sea-water, 
W'hich  being  thus  introduced  into  the  cavity,  is  diiven  out  again,  in 
whole  or  in  great  part,  by  outwai’dly-acting  ciha  through  the  Umb, 
which  also  opens  externally : none  penetrates  into  the  cavity  of  the 
body.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Williams  has  no  doubt,  although  he  has  never 
been  able  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the  outgoing  leg  of  the  looped 
organ  not  only  communicates  directly  with  the  exterior,  but  also,  by  a 
lateral  process,  opens  into  the  cavity  of  the  body ; and  by  means  of  this 
last  process,  the  ova  in  the  female  and  the  sperm-ceUs  in  the  male  reach 
the  perigastric  chamber.  The  ova  in  the  female  and  the  sperm- cells  in 
the  male  are  abundantly  found  in  the  fluid  of  the  general  cavity ; and 
the  ova  may  also  be  actually  seen  in  large  crowds  in  the  outgoing  limb. 
The  ova  at  this  point  consist  of  clear,  pellucid  germinal  vesicles : the 
viteUus  has  not  yet  appeared ; after  they  have  sojourned  for  some 
time  in  the  general  cavity,  the  latter  begins  to  show  itself.  According 
to  Dr.  WUhams,  then,  the  segmental  organ  is  the  time  ovary  in  the 
female  and  the  true  testis  in  the  male.  The  ingoing  Hmb  of  the  organ 
is  a highly  glandular  structure  : its  vessels  are  densely  packed  and  spe- 
cially arranged  ; its  walls  are  thick  and  stromatous ; and  at  its  mid-point 
is  a notable  glandular  development.  From  the  vascular  system  of  this 
gland  proceeds  the  great  vascular  organ. 

(671.)  To  the  one  side  of  this  great  vascular  system  there  are  ap- 
pended peculiar  csecal  pouches,  from  the  other  a dense  capillary  plexus. 
This  vascular  appendage  is  the  morphological  equivalent  of  the  blood- 
system  connected  with  the  ovogenetic  limb  of  the  segmental  organ  of 
the  Leech,  and  of  the  botryoidal  apparatus  of  vessels  connected  with 
the  segmental  organ  of  Immbricus,  and  must  either  be  the  receptacle  of 
an  extra  supply  of  blood  to  an  organ  susceptible  of  periodical  expansion, 
or  it  excretes  something  from  the  blood-proper  into  the  cavity  of  the 
segmental  organ  wliich  is  essential  to  the  furfher  development  of  the 
generative  products.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  ova  and  sperm-cells 
pass  through  the  last  stage  of  theii-  development  in  the  perigastric 
chamber.  How  they  escape  out  of  tliis  chamber  has  never  yet  been 
proved. 

(072.)  Rathkc  and  Grube  have  argued  that  Arenicola  is  androgynous. 
Dc  Quatrefages,  however,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the 
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spermatic  particles,  has  long  recognized  the  existence  of  separate  sexes* ; 
and  long  before  this,  Stannius  had  concluded  that  the  sexes  were  sepa- 
rate, from  the  fact  that  in  ditferent  individuals  the  contents  of  the 
general  cavity  of  the  body  were  different  f.  Stannius  also  observes 
that  the  parent  sperm-cells  leave  the  segmental  organs  (his  testes) 
before  the  formation  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  are  found  only  in  the 
cavity  of  the  body.  Krohn,  Frey,  and  Leuckart  assert  that  the  ova  and 
spei-matozoa  arc  developed  free  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body. 

(673.)  In  relation  to  the  spontaneous  division  of  the  Annelida,  Dr. 
Williams  observes ; — It  is  tine  that,  towards  the  latter  end  of  every 
summer,  certain  species  of  worms  are  multiplied  by  a cutting  across  the 
body  at  one  or  more  points.  If  the  fissui’e  occurs  at  more  than  one 
point,  the  animal,  of  coui’se,  becomes  divided  into  more  than  two  pieces. 
This  circumstance  seldom  happens.  The  fissure  in  Arenicola  generally 
occurs  somewhere  vithin  the  middle  thiid  of  the  body,  securing  a few 
branchial  tufts  for  each  fragment.  The  tail,  however,  is  sometimes 
detached,  and  sometimes  the  division  happens  very  near  the  head. 
This  process,  in  Arenicola,  happens  during  July  and  August.  The  ce- 
phalic and  caudal  pieces  continue  for  some  time  to  writhe  in  the  sand, 
somewhat  fui'ther  down  in  the  soil  from  the  surface  than  the  perfect 
individuals.  Towards  September,  the  fi-agments  (both  that  attached  to 
the  head  and  that  belonging  to  the  tail)  dissolve  away,  ring  by  ring,  and 
finally  disappear  by  decomposition.  If  the  fragment  examined  be  that 
of  the  tan,  it  will  be  observed  at  the  point  of  separation  to  exhibit  an 
eversion  of  the  edges,  placing  the  alimentary  canal  exteriorly ; and  a 
very  evident  increase  of  size  in  the  vessels  also  occurs,  accompanied  by 
a tumefied  state  of  aU  the  structures  of  the  part.  From  this  latter  fact, 
it  is  easy  to  be  misled  into  the  idea  that  the  vessels  can  become  enlarged 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  repairing  the  mjury  done  by  the 
fissure,  or,  perchance,  of  reproducing  the  part  detached  by  that  process. 
Huch  would  naturally  be  the  meaning  which  a physiologist  would  attach 
to  the  swollen  appearance  of  the  blood-vessels.  But  such  is  not  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  careful  practical  observer  is  conducted  by  the 
study  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  process.  It  is,  of  course,  in- 
di.sputable  that  nature  accomplishes  some  adequate  object  by  tho  fissure 
of  the  body  of  the  worm ; but  that  object,  whatever  else  it  be,  is  unques- 
tionably not  that  of  multiplying  the  species.  The  tail-fragment  never, 
as  can  be  proved  by  easy  observation,  produces  a single  new  ring  or 
segment  of  the  body.  If  this  bo  true,  how  completely  improbable  must 
be  the  statement  that  the  headless  piece  is  capable  of  producing  a new 
head ! In  Arenicola,  Dr.  Williams  can  confidently  declare  that  such 
reproductive  properties  as  those  implied  in  the  ro-foimation,  and  that 
too  by  a remnant  of  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  do  not  exist.  It  is 
C(|ually  inaccurate  to  maintain  that  a new  tail  is  formed  by  the  cephalic 
* Comptes  Rendus,  xvi.  184.3.  + Muller’s  Archiv,  1840. 
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trnginent.  Tliis  half  of  the  divided  worm,  like  the  former,  gradual! v 
presents  eAidences  of  decay:  it  becomes  less  and  less  irritable,  the 
muscles  and  integuments  begin  to  decompose,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
branchioe  become  black,  and  the  whole  disappears  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  stnictui'es. 

(674.)  The  ApHEoniTACEiE,  or  Sea-mice,  are  remarkable  for  the  long 
hairy  tufts  with  which  their  pedal  appendages  arc  generally  furnished 
(fig.  129).  Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  colours  that  orna- 
ment some  of  these  fasciculi  of  hairs ; they  jueld,  indeed,  in  no  re.sixx:t 
to  the  most  gorgeous  tints  of 
tropical  birds,  or  to  the  bril- 
liant decorations  of  insects: 
green,  yellow,  and  orange — 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet — all 
the  hues  of  Iris  play  upon  them 
with  the  changing  light,  and 
shine  with  a metallic  efful- 
gence only  eomparable  to  that 
which  adorns  the  breast  of 
the  humming-bird.  But  it  is 
not  for  their  dazzling  beauty 
merely  that  these  setae  are  re- 
markable ; they  are  not  un- 
fi’equently  important  weapons 
of  defence,  and  exhibit  a com- 
plexity of  structiu’e  far  be- 
yond anything  to  be  met  uuth 
in  the  hair  of  higher  animals. 

In  the  Aphrodite  aculeata,  for 
example  (fig.  129,  a),  they  ai’e 
perfect  harpoons ; the  point 
of  each  being  provided  with  a 
double  series  of  strong  bai'bs 
(fig.  129,  b)  ; so  that  when  the  creature  erects  its  bristles — much  more 
formidable  than  those  of  the  Porcupine — the  most  determined  enemy 
would  scarcely  venture  to  attack  it. 

(675.)  But  here  we  cannot  help  obserdng  an  additional  provision, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  construction  of  these  lance-hke  spines.  "Wc 
have  before  noticed  that  the  bundles  of  setm  arc  all  retractile,  and  can 
be  drawn  into  the  body  by  the  muscular  tube  from  whence  they  spring. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  danger  which 
would  accrue  to  the  animal  itself  by  the  presence  of  such  instruments 
imbedded  in  its  own  lle.sb,  as  by  every  movement  of  the  body  they  would 
be  iTiextricably  forced  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  contrivance 
to  obviate  such  an  accident  is  ns  beautiful  as  it  is  simjde.  Every  barbed 


Fig.  129. 


Aphrodite  aculeat-a. 
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spine  is  famished  with  a smooth  horny  sheath  (fig.  129,  c,  a,  h),  com- 
posed of  two  blades,  between  which  it  is  lodged ; and  these,  closing 
upon  the  barbs  w'hen  they  are  drawn  inwards,  effectually  protect  the 
ncighboming  soft  parts  from  laceration. 

(676.)  In  the  Aphrodite  we  have 
an  additional  appendage  developed 
from  the  upper  part  of  each  lateral 
oar,  in  the  shape  of  a broad  membra- 
nous scale,  which,  arching  inwards 
over  the  back  (fig.  130,  c),  foiTas  with 
its  fellows  a series  of  imbricated 
plates,  or  elytra,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally named  (fig.  129,  a).  Each  of 
the  elytral  scales  is  formed  by  a dou- 
ble membrane,  between  the  laminae 
of  which  at  certain  seasons  the  eggs  Segment  of  Aphrodite. 

are  found  to  be  deposited, — a situation  evidently  adapted  to  ensm-e  the 
exposure  of  the  ova  to  the  influence  of  the  sm-rounding  element,  and 
thus  to  provide  for  the  respiration  of  the  embryo. 

(677.)  The  Aphroditaceae,  indeed,  constitute  a group  of  Annelids  to 
which  the  tenn  ‘dorsibranchiate’  by  no  means  correctly  applies ; that  is, 
in  the  majority  of  species  embraced  in  this  order,  no  branchial  append- 
ages exist,  either  on  the  dorsum  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Eespi- 
ration  is  performed  on  a novel  piinciple,  of  which  no  illustration  occurs 
in  any  other  family  of  worms.  In  all  the  Aphroditaceae  the  blood  is 
colourless.  The  blood-system  is  in  abeyance,  while  that  of  the  chyl- 
aqueous  is  exaggerated.  Although  less  charged  with  organic  elements 
than  that  of  other  orders,  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  this  famiy 
is  unquestionably  the  exclusive  medium  through  which  oxygen  is  ab- 
sorbed. The  true  Ai)hrodite  type  of  respiration  occui’s  in  Aphrodite 
aculeata  (fig.  129,  a).  In  this  species,  the  tale  of  the  real  uses  of  the 
elytra  or  scales  is  plainly  told.  Supplied  with  a complex  apparatus  of 
muscles,  they  exhibit  periodical  movements  of  elevation  and  depression. 
Overspread  by  a coating  of  felt,  readily  permeable  to  the  water,  the 
space  beneath  the  scales  during  their  elevation  becomes  fiUed  with  a 
large  volume  oi  filtered  water,  which  during  the  descent  of  the  scales  is 
forcibly  emitted  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  body.  It  is  important  to 
remark  that  the  current  thus  established  laves  only  the  exterior  of  the 
doi-sal  region  of  the  body.  It  nowhere  enters  the  internal  cavities ; 
the  latter  are  eveiywhere  shut  out  by  a membranous  partition  from 
that  spacious  exterior  enclosure  bounded  above  by  the  felt  and  elytra. 
The  complex  and  labyrinthic  appendages  of  the  appendiculated  stomach 
lie  floating  in  this  fluid  and  in  the  chambers  wliich  divide  the  roots 
of  the  feet.  From  this  relation  of  contact  between  the  peritoneal  fluid 
and  the  digestive  caeca,  which  arc  ahvays  fiUed  by  a dark-green  chyle. 
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it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  contained  fluid  is  really 
a reservoir  wherein  the  oxygen  of  the  external  respiratory  current 
becomes  accumulated.  Prom  the  peritoneal  fluid  the  aerating  element 
extends  in  the  direction  of  the  caeca,  and  imparts  to  their  contents  a 
higher  degree  of  organization.  These  contents,  thus  prepared  by  a 
sojourn  in  the  caeca  of  the  stomach,  become  the  direct  pabulum  for 
replenishing  the  true  blood  which  is  distributed  in  vessels  over  the 
parietes  of  these  chylous  repositories.  The  sequence  of  events  now 
indicated  will  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  physiologist  a clear  idea  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  processes  both  of  respuation  and  sanguification,  by  an 
arrangement  strikingly  analogous  with  what  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  Asteridae  amongst  Echinoderms . 

(678.)  In  order  to  arrive  at  a correct  knowledge  of  the  reproductive 
system  of  this  Annelid,  specimens  of  both  sexes  should  be  examined  in  the 
spring,  and  again  in  the  autumn.  A good  example  of  a female  Aphro- 
dite being  obtained,  the  dissection  should  be  thus  proceeded  with : — 
Pin  the  animal  down  to  the  trough  wdth  its  back  upwards.  Open  it  by 
a longitudinal  incision  extending  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  The  in- 
cision should  cut  through  the  scales,  felt,  and  integuments,  in  order  to 
lay  open  the  spacious  perigastric  chamber.  The  integuments  should 
now  be  carefully  stretched,  and  pinned  down  to  the  sides,  so  as  to  expose 
the  interior.  Let  the  dissection  be  then  gently  floated  in  salt  water, 
and  the  parts  will  present  the  appearance  here  described.  A network  of 
minute  tubes  or  threads  will  be  seen  to  twine  round  and  embrace  the 
diverticula  of  the  aHmentaiy  canal. 

(679.)  The  entire  alimentary  system  must  next  be  taken  away,  and 
with  it  necessarily  a considerable  portion  of  the  reproductive  network. 
A view  will  thus  be  obtained  of  the  attached  ends  or  roots  of  the 
branched  segmental  organs.  These  roots  will  be  found  to  equal  the  ah- 
mentary  caeca  in  niunber,  and  therefore  that  of  the  feet  which  are  situated 
posteriorly  to  the  proboscidiform  oesophagus.  They  appear  imder  the 
character  of  pp'iform  tubuli,  commencing  or  ending  in  a single  external 
orifice.  Internally  they  are  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium,  the  cilia 
being  large,  dense,  and  acting  with  great  force  and  vigour.  The  current 
raised  by  these  cilia  sets  up  on  one  side  and  down  on  the  other.  The 
ciliated  epithelium  ceases  at  the  point  where  the  primary  branches 
divide.  AU  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  imcihatcd,  and  filled  with  the  re- 
productive products.  This  portion  is  elaborately  branched,  the  branches 
twining  roimd  the  diverticula  of  the  stomach.  Xo  microscopic  object 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  a portion  of  tliis  tribular  network.  Tlie 
individual  tubes  arc  bridled  on  one  side  and  glandular  on  the  other. 

A similar  structure  is  exhibited  by  the  male  tubes*. 

(680.)  Tubicola. — The  two  preceding  ordera  of  Annelidans  are 
erratic  ; but  in  the  third  we  find  creatures  inhabiting  a fixed  and  per- 
* Dr.  WilHanig,  Phil.  Trans.  1858,  p.  134. 
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manent  residence  that  encloses  and  defends  them.  This  is  generaDy  an 
elongated  tube,  varying  in  textiu'e  in  different  species.  Sometimes  it 
is  formed  by  agglutinating  foreign  substances,  such  as  grains  of  sand, 
small  shells,  or  fragments  2^2 

of  various  materials,  by 
means  of  a secretion  that 
exudes  from  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  hardens 
into  a tough  membranous 
substance ; such  is  the 
case  of  Terebella  Medusa 
(fig.  132).  In  other  cases, 
as  in  the  Serpula  contor- 
tuplicata  (fig.  131),  the 
tube  is  homogeneous  in 
its  texture,  formed  of 
calcareous  matter  resem- 
bling the  shells  of  certain 
bivalve  moUusca,  and  ap- 
parently secreted  in  a 
similar  manner.  These 
tubes  are  generally  found 
inemsting  the  surface  of 
stones  or  other  bodies  that 
have  been  immersed  for 
any  length  of  time  at  the  contortupUcata. 

bottom  of  the  sea ; they  are  closed  at  one  end,  and  from  the  ojjpo- 
site  extremity  the  head  of  the  worm  is  occasionally  protruded  in 
search  of  nourishment.  It  must  be  evident  that,  in  animals  thus  en- 
cased, the  character  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  must  be  considerably 
modified*;  instead,  therefore,  of  the  numerous  branchiae  appended  to 


♦ M.  de  Quatrefages  gives  the  following  rimmi  of  the  various  modifications  mot 
with  in  the  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  Annolidans  : — 

“ 1.  Respiration  general  and  entirely  cutaneous  (Lumhriconcrcis). 

“ 2.  Respiration  eutaneous,  but  confined  to  certain  segments  ( Chcetopterus). 

“ .3.  Respiration  cutaneous,  but  confined  to  certain  points  of  each  segment  (Nereis). 

“ 4.  Respiratory  organs  taking  the  form  of  a simple  ca;cum  or  bladder  ( Qhjoera). 

“ 5.  The  branchisc  characterized  more  and  more  by  the  formation  of  a canal  in 
connexion  with  larger  or  smaller  lacunas. 

“ 6.  These  branchio!  may  bo  distributed  all  along  the  body  (Eunice  sangumca). 

“ 7.  They  may  be  confined  to  a certain  number  of  segments  jdaced  towards  the 
middle  of  the  body  (Arenicola,  Herniclla). 

“ 8.  They  may  all  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  so  us  to  form  a double 
tuft.” 

“ The  breathing  is  accomplished,”  says  Dr.  Williams,  “ in  every  species,  the  Earth- 
worm not  excepted,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  aquatic  principle.  No  known  Anne- 
lid respires  on  the  atmospheric  model.  In  every  Annelid  the  blood,  though  variable 
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the  segments  of  the  bod}'  whicli  we  have  found  in  the  Dorsibranehiate 
order,  tlie  respiratory  tufts  are  all  attaclicd  to  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  creature,  where  they  form  most  elegant  arborescent  appendages, 
generally  tinted  with  brilliant  colours,  and  exhibiting,  when  expanded, 
a spectacle  of  great  beauty.  In  some  species,  as  in  that  represented  in 
fig.  131,  there  is  a remarkable  provision  made  for  closing  the  entrance 
of  the  tube  when  the  animal  retires  within  its  cavity.  On  each  side  of 
the  mouth  is  a fleshy  filament  resembling  a tentacle ; but  one  of  these 
(sometimes  the  right  and  sometimes  the  left)  is  found  to  be  considerably 
prolonged,  and  expanded  into  a funnel-shaped  operculum  that  accurately 
fits  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  and  thus  foims  a kind  of  door,  well  adapted 
to  prevent  intrusion  or  annoyance  from  external  enemies. 

(681.)  The  cxmous  habitation  of  the  Terebella  Medusa  is  constructed  by 
cementing  together  minute  shells  and  other  small  bodies  (fig.  132).  In 
neither  case  is  there  any  muscular  connexion  between  the  worm  and  its 
abode ; so  that  the  creature  can  be  readily  drawn  out  from  its  residence 
in  order  to  examine  the  external  appendages  belonging  to  the  individual 
segments  of  its  body.  When  thus  displayed  (fig.  133),  the  modifications 
conspicuous  in  the  stnicture  of  the  lateral  oars  are  at  once  seen  to  be  in 
relation  with  their  circumscribed  movements,  and  ofi’er  a wide  contrast 
to  the  largely-developed  spines,  setae,  and  tentacular  cirri  met  with  in 
the  Dorsibranchiata.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  rudimentary  pro- 
tractile bunches  of  hairs  are  stiU  discernible,  but  so  feebly  developed 
that  their  use  must  evidently  be  restricted  to  the  perfonnance  of  those 
motions  by  which  the  protrusion  of  the  head  is  effected ; while  upon  the 
posterior  segments  even  these  are  obliterated,  the  only  organs  attached 
to  the  rings  being  minute  foot-like  processes  adapted  to  the  same  office. 
The  tentacular  cirri,  which  were  likewise  distributed  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Dorsibranehiate  order,  are  here  transferred  to  the  head, 
where  they  form  long  and  delicate  instruments  of  touch,  and,  most 
probably,  assist  materially  in  distinguishing  and  seizing  prey.  The 
branchia),  likewise,  are  no  longer  met  with  upon  the  segments  enclosed 
within  the  tegumentary  tube,  but  are  placed  only  m the  immediate 

in  colour,  is  non-corpusculated.  The  converse  is  true  of  the  chylaqueous  fluid,  which 
in  every  instance  abounds  in  regularlj'  and  deteruiinatcly  orgamzed  floating  cells.” 

“ In  the  Annelida  the  funetion  of  respiration  is  discharged  under  two  reinarlcably 
distinct  conditions.  Under  the  first,  the  chylaqueous  fluid  alone  is  submitted  to  tliis 
process;  under  the  second,  the  blood-proper  fulfils  the  oflice.  The  nicclianical 
organs  subservient  to  this  function  under  the  former  are  eonstruoted  on  a plan  dia- 
metrically different  from  that  of  those  provided  under  the  latter  circumstances.  In 
the  Annelid,  tlie  true  blood  and  chylaqueous  fluid,  though  coexistent  in  tlie  same 
organism,  constitute  two  perfectly  distinct  and  independent  fluid-systems.  There  is 
between  them  no  direct  communication  of  any  sort ; they  are.  ))hysically,  very  dissi- 
milar fluids.  An  order  of  branchial  organs  must  therefore  be  recognized  in  w hich, 
in  equal  or  unequal  [)rojiortions,  the  chylaqueous  fluid  and  the  blood-proper,  either 
in  the  same  or  in  distinct  appendages,  jiarticipate  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

Aim.  & Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  18.33,  vol.  xii.  ]i.  303. 
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Fig.  132. 


Fig.  133. 


Terebolla  Modusu. 
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vicinity  of  the  neck,  where  they  form  fanlike  expansions,  or  ramified 
tufts,  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  freely  exposed  to  the  surrounding 
medium.  The  mouth,  placed  at  the  origin  of  the  tentacular  cirri,  is  a 
simple  orifice  closed  ^dth  a valve-hke  flap  or  upper  lip,  but  is  unpro- 
vided with  any  dental  structure.  The  alimentary  canal  is  generally  a 
simple  and  somewhat  capacious  tube  that  traverses  the  axis  of  the 
body  ; hut  in  some  species,  as  in  Sabella  pavonina,  it  assumes  a spiral 
course,  maldng  close  turns  upon  itself  from  the  mouth  to  the  anal  aper- 
ture, which  is  always  terminal. 

(682.)  The  branchial  organs,  in  the  genus  Tereiella*,  appear  under 
the  form  of  blood-red  tufts,  proceeding  from  three  separate  root -vessels 
on  either  side  of  the  occiput.  The  vessels  divide  for  the  most  part 
dichotomously,  forming  an  arborescent  bimch  of  florid  blood-vessels ; 
each  ramusculus  is  enclosed  in  a delicate  cuticular  envelope  perfectly 
destitute  of  cilia,  and  is,  moreover,  double — that  is,  composed  of  an 
afferent  and  efferent  vessel.  Although  extremely  transparent  and 
attenuated,  the  cuticular  structure  embracing  these  branchial  blood- 
vessels must  include  some  retractile  flbres,  since  each  separate  ramus- 
culus may  be  emptied  and  rendered  bloodless  by  the  compression  of  the 
parietes,  a provision  which  frequently  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  cir- 
culating system  of  the  Annelida. 

(683.)  The  cephalic  tentacles  of  the  TereheUse  present  a problem 
interesting  alike  to  the  physiologist  and  the  mechanician.  From  their 
extreme  length  and  vast  number,  they  expose  an  extensive  aggregate 
surface  to  the  agency  of  the  suiTOunding  medium.  They  consist,  in 
Terebella  nebulosa,  of  hollow,  flattened,  tubular’ filaments,  fornished  with 
strong  muscular  pai-ietes.  Each  of  these  hollow  band-like  tentaeula 
may  he  rolled  longitudinally  into  a cylindi’ical  form,  so  as  to  enclose  a 
hollow  semicircular  space  if  the  two  edges  of  the  band  meet,  or  a semi- 
cylindrical  space  if  they  only  imperfectly  meet.  This  inimitable  mecha- 
nism enables  each  filament  to  take  up  and  fii’mly  grasp,  at  any  point  of 
its  length,  a molecule  of  sand,  or,  if  placed  in  a linear  series,  a row  of 
molecules.  But  so  perfect  is  the  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  at 
the  extreme  end  of  each  filament,  that  it  is  gifted  with  the  twofold 
power  of  acting  on  the  sueJeing  and  on  the  muscular  principle.  "NMien 
the  tentacle  is  about  to  seize  an  object,  the  extremity  is  drawn  in,  in 
consequence  of  the  sudden  reflux  of  fluid  in  the  hoUow  interior ; by  this 
movement  a cup-shaped  cavity  is  fonned,  in  which  the  object  is  securely 
held  by  atmospheric  pressru’c:  this  power,  however,  is  immediately 
aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres.  Such  are  the 
marvellous  instniments  by  which  tliesc  peaceful  worms  construct  their 
habitations,  and  probably  sweep  their  vicinity  for  food. 

(684.)  The  inferior  aspect  of  each  of  these  tentacles  is  profusely 
clothed  \rfth  cilia,  and  this  side  is  thinner  than  the  doisal.  The  peri- 
* Dr.  Williams,  loc.  cit.  p.  104. 
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toneal  fluid,  Tvliich  is  so  richly  corpusculated,  and  which  freely  enters  the 
hollow  axes  of  all  these  tentacles,  is  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the 
surrounding  water. 

(685.)  In  addition  to  the  two  important  uses  already  assigned  to  the 
tentacles  in  the  TereheUae,  they  constitute  also  the  real  agents  of  loco- 
motion. They  are  first  outstretched  by  the  forcible  ejection  into  them  of 
the  peritoneal  fiuid,  a process  which  is  accomphshed  by  the  imdulatory 
contraction  of  the  body  from  behind  forwards ; they  are  then  fixed  lilce 
so  many  slender  cables  to  a distant  surface ; and  then,  shortening  in 
their  lengths,  they  haul  forwards  the  helpless  carcass  of  the  worm. 

(686.)  In  the  TerebeUae,  in  consequence  of  the  concentration  of  the 
tentacles  and  branchiae  ai’ound  the  head,  the  blood-system  at  this  extre- 
mity of  the  body  discovers  a great  increase  of  development.  The  peri- 
toneal fluid  in  this  genus  is  very  voluminous  and  densely  corpusculated ; 
the  system  of  the  blood-proper  is,  notwithstanding,  elaborate  and  full- 
formed.  The  chamber  of  the  peritoneum  is  one  undivided  space, — the 
segmental  partitions  of  the  Earthworm  and  the  Leech  being  here  re- 
placed by  limited  bands  proceeding  from  the  intestine  to  the  integu- 
ment, tying  together  these  two  cyhnders — so,  however,  as  to  permit  one 
to  move  within  the  other  with  remarkable  freedom. 

(687.)  The  great  dorsal  vessel  in  TereheUa  nehulosa  is  limited  to  the 
anterior  of  the  body  (fig.  134,  a).  It  emanates  chiefly  from  a large 
circular  vessel  (6)  embracing  the  oesophagus,  and  which  receives  all  the 
blood  from  the  intestinal  system.  In  this  species,  therefore,  the  primary 
and  intestinal  dorsal  tranks  over  the  whole  intestinal  region  are  united, 
or  the  former  vessel  is  superseded  by  the  latter. 

(688.)  On  the  dorsal  view  of  the  oesophagus,  a large,  pulsatile,  fusi- 
form vessel  (a)  is  displayed  on  the  first  laying  open  of  the  integument  in 
a longitudinal  direction.  Slightly  attached  to  the  structure  on  which 
it  rests,  it  appears  as  if  suspended  in  the  fluid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity. 
Advancing  to  the  occipital  ring,  it  breaks  out  into  six  branches  (d),  of 
which  three  proceed  to  the  branchiae  of  each  side,  wlule  the  reduced 
continuation  of  the  original  trank  furnishes  minute  ramuscules  to  the 
tentacles,  in  the  hollow  axes  of  each  of  which  an  afferent  and  efferent 
vessel  Is  contained,  surrounded  by  the  peritoneal  fluid,  which  penetrates 
to  the  remotest  ends  of  these  exquisite  organs.  Both  from  the  ten- 
tacles and  branchia;  the  blood  now  returns  into  the  great  ventral  trank 
(c),  which  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  distinct  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  intestinal  system  (/).  From  this  trank  branches 
are  detached  on  either  side  of  the  median  line  for  the  supply  of  the  feet 
and  integument. 

(689.)  At  the  point  corresponding  with  the  circular  vessel  (fig.  134,  ?>), 
the  primary  ventral  sends  off  a considerable  division  for  the  supply  of  the 
intestinal  system.  The  current,  therefore,  entering  the  glandular 
parietos  of  the  intestine  is  purely  arterial  in  this  genus ; for  it  is  un- 
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mixcdly  composed  of  blood  returning  from  the  tentacles  and  branchia*, 
by  both  of  which  the  function  of  respiration  is  perfonned.  Here,  again, 
there  exist  but  two  principal  directions  in  which  the  bhx)d  circulates, 
viz.  longitudinally  and  transversely,  or  circu- 
larly, the  former  currents  being  connected  with 
the  latter.  The  circular  vessel  (fig.  134,  h)  acts 
like  an  auricle ; it  receives  the  blood  from  the 
intestinal  system  and  delivers  it  into  the  gi’eat 
dorsal  (a).  The  alimentary  canal  is  embraced  in 
this  genus,  as  in  all  Annelids,  by  a framework  of 
longitudinal  and  transverse  vessels  (/),  in  which 
the  blood  moves  backwards  below,  and  forwards 
above. 

(690.)  In  the  dissection  of  Terebella  nebu- 
losa,  figTired  by  Milne-Edwards,  a large  vessel 
(fig.  135, 1)  is  readily  distinguishable  towards  the 
anterior  part  of  the  animal,  nmning  along  the 
median  line  of  the  back,  and  situated  imme- 
diately beneath  the  integuments.  This  vessel 
rests  upon  the  alimentary  canal,  and  exhibits 
irregular  contractile  movements  whereby  the 
blood  contained  in  its  interior  is  propelled  from 
behind  forwards,  and  eonsequently  performs  the 
functions  of  a heart ; and  if  we  would  compare  it 
with  what  exists  in  the  higher  animals,  it  might 
be  considered  as  physiologically  representing  a 
pulmonic  ventricle,  seeing  that  the  vessels  that 
convey  the  blood  to  the  branchiae  for  the  pur- 
poses of  respiration  take  their  origin  from  its  an- 
terior extremity. 

(691.)  By  its  posterior  extremity,  the  great 
dorsal  trunk  receives  the  blood  which  it  is  ap- 
pointed to  propel  through  the  branchial  organs,  from  several  lai^e  veins 
which  are,  for  the  most  part,  adherent  to  the  walls  of  the  intestine 
(fig.  134,/),  from  which  thej’’  receive  a multitude  of  branches  derived 
from  the  rich  vascular  network  distributed  over  the  intestinal  waUs. 
The  principal  veins,  however,  that  commimicate  with  this  tiibular  heart 
are  two  large  transverse  trmiks  which  form  a ring  around  the  digestive 
canal,  beneath  which  they  unite  and  become  continuous  \\'ith  a large 
median  trunk  (fig.  135,  li)  that  runs  along  the  under  surface  of  the  in- 
testine, from  which,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  dorsal  veins,  it  receives 
numei’ous  lateral  branches  derived  from  tlic  vascular  network  already 
mentioned.  Lastly,  there  is  a small  median  trunk,  situated  upon  the 
internal  surface  of  the  integuments  of  the  back  (fig.  135,  m).  into  whicli 
open  the  veins  derived  from  the  difterent  segments  of  the  body,  and 
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which  likewise  communicates  with  the  clorso-intestinal  vessel  by  nume- 
rous anastomosing  ramifications. 

(692.)  The  vessels  above  enumerated  may  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting the  general  venous  system  of  the  body ; and  the  blood  which 
they  convey  to  the  dorsal  trunk  is, 
by  the  contractions  of  that  vessel, 
in  great  part  distributed  to  the 
branchiiE  through  three  pairs  of 
branchial  arteries  derived  imme- 
diately from  the  dorsal  heart.  Still, 
however,  all  the  blood  thus  moving 
from  behind  forwards  is  not  con- 
veyed to  the  branchial  organs,  since 
a certain  portion  finds  its  way 
through  a small  median  vessel  to 
the  labial  organs  and  cephalie  ten- 
tacula. 

(693.)  After  having  passed 
through  the  branchial  organs,  the 
renovated  blood  is  received  by  ves- 
sels which  unite  to  form  a median 
trunk  (fig.  135,  o)  that  runs  be- 
neath the  alimentary  tube  and  im- 
mediately above  the  ventral  chain 
of  nervous  ganglia.  This  ventral 
trunk  is  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  and  gives  off 
opposite  to  each  ring  a pair  of  trans- 
verse vessels,  which,  after  having 
supplied  branches  to  the  integu- 
ment and  locomotive  organs,  bend 
upwards,  to  be  distributed  over  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  where  their 
ramifications  contribute  to  form  the 
vascular  network  above  alluded  to. 

(694.)  Tlie  ventral  vessel  and  its  ramifications  fulfil,  therefore,  tho 
functions  of  an  arterial  system ; and  consequently  the  hranchia)  them- 
selves must  be  regarded  as  the  agents  employed  in  propelling  the  blood 
through  the  systemic  circulation.  These  organs,  indeed,  may  be  ob- 
served, at  intervals,  to  contract  with  considerable  energy,  and  tlius 
materially  to  assist  in  urging  the  blood  throiigh  the  arterial  rami- 
fications. 

(695.)  M.  de  Quatrefages  observes*  that  both  in  the  Erratic  andTuhi- 
colous  AnneUdans  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  states  that  the  generative 
* “ Mdmoire  sur  lea  Ilcrmelliena,”  Ann.  (lea  Sci.  Nat.  .3  a6r.  1848. 
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apparatus,  both  in  tho  males  and  females,  is  restricted  to  the  abdominal 
portion  of  tho  body.  According  to  this  distinguished  anatomist,  the 
testicle  consists  of  a kind  of  areolar  “vreb  of  extreme  dtdicacy,  which, 
arising  from  a median  aponeurosis,  adheres  to  the  internal  and  inferior 
surface  of  the  general  cavity,  rising  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  di- 
gestive canal.  The  tenuity  of  this  tissue  is  such  that  it  is  impos-sible 
to  procure  more  than  small  fragments  for  microscopic  examination. 

(696.)  The  ovary  is  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  testicle : perhaps 
its  texture  may  be  rather  firmer,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  adapted 
for  satisfactory  histological  distinction. 

(697.)  In  the  males  as  well  as  in  the  females,  but  more  especially  in 
the  latter,  during  the  period  of  reproduction  a pigment  is  secreted  in 
great  abundance,  which  lines  the  generative  organs ; but  in  proportion 
as  the  ova  or  zoosperms  become  developed,  the  amount  of  this  pigment 
diminishes.  Both  the  ovary  and  testicle  are  evidently  temporary  organs, 
no  traces  of  them  being  distinguishable  in  the  generality  of  specimens  ; 
and  moreover,  in  proportion  as  their  products  become  developed  in  the 
general  visceral  cavity,  they  become  gradually  atrophied.  "'i\'hen  the 
male  secretion  is  at  maturity,  a jet  of  water  washes  away  the  sperma- 
tozoids,  and  no  trace  of  the  testicle  is  left ; on  the  contrary,  when  the 
sperm  is  immatiu’e,  washing  still  leaves  behind  a delicate  web  almost 
resembling  a light  cloud. 

(698.)  The  segmental  organs  in  the  genus  Terehdla,  in  aU  essential 
pai'ticulars,  agree  in  their  general  structure  with  those  of  Arenicola. 
They  differ  in  number  in  different  species : thus,  in  Terehella  nebu- 
losa  there  are  sixteen  paii’s,  in  T.  conchilega  only  sis,  and  in  T.  midti- 
setosa  twenty-four.  The  testes  in  the  male  TerebeUa,  according  to 
Dr.  Williams,  are  the  lateral  pouches  or  true  segmental  organs ; in  the 
female,  these  are  the  ovaria : the  generative  products  in  both  sexes  are 
early  introduced  into  the  general  cavity,  in  the  fluid  of  which  they 
become  rapidly  developed.  There  exists,  however,  in  the  Terebellae  a 
large  glandular  mass  extending  fr’om  the  head,  along  the  meihan  line, 
to  some  distance  in  the  dii’ection  of  the  tail.  Tliis  glandular-looking 
organ  coincides  internally  with  the  smooth,  foot-hke,  dense  tegument- 
aiy  stnicture  observable  on  the  thoracic  half  of  the  abdominal  aspect 
of  the  body  externally,  and  has  been  described  by  Curicr,  Milne- 
Edwards,  De  Quatrefages,  Grube,  Stamiius,  and  others  as  the  testes. 
It  would  seem  however,  from  the  researches  of  Dr.  Williams,  that  they 
liave  nothing  to  do  with  the  generative  system.  They  are  present  ahke 
in  the  male  and  in  the  female.  They  consist  of  follicles  filled  with  large 
fatty  particles;  and  their  office  seems  to  be  to  supply  the  lubricating  and 
cementing  fluid  by  which  the  animal  fomis  and  moulds  its  tube. 

(699.)  In  these  Erratic  Annelidans,  according  to  M.  de  Quatrefages*, 
tho  eggs,  as  well  as  tho  spermatozoids,  which  exist  in  a very  mdimentarv- 
* “ Sur  lo  Snng  dcs  Aniidlides,”  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  1840. 
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condition  in  the  ovaiy  or  the  testicle,  break  loose  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  where,  insulated  from  aU  the  solid  parts,  and  without  any  con- 
nexion with  the  vascular  system,  they  undergo  aU  the  principal  phases  of 
tlieir  development.  “ It  appears,”  says  M.  de  Quatrefages,  “ that  the 
liquid  which  thus  bathes  them  on  aU  sides  must  be  vitalized,  and  that  it  is 
from  it  that  they  receive  the  materials  necessary  to  enable  them  to  grow 
to  ten  times  their  original  size ; in  fact,  this  fluid  acts  the  part  of  an 
ovary  and  of  a testis  to  them.  The  liquid  enclosed  in  the  general  cavity 
of  the  body  of  the  AnneUdans  is  therefore  in  some  respects  a fluid  organ.” 

(700.)  The  spermatogenous  masses  floating  in  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  general  cavity  of  this  Annelid  are  irregularly  ovoid,  and  present 
themselves,  as  is  usual,  in  different  stages  of  development.  At  first 
they  are  perfectly  diaphanous,  smooth,  and  manifestly  homogeneous, 
without  any  trace  of  an  enveloping  membrane.  The  dimensions  attained 
by  them  in  this  condition  reach  to  as  much  as  ^th  of  a millimetre  in 
length,  and  -g^rd  of  a millimetre  in  breadth. 

(701.)  At  this  epoch  they  may  be  seen  to  exhibit  two  grooves,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  a right  angle,  and  whose  direction  does  not  appear  to 
present  any  constant  relation  with  the  form  of  the  mass  itself.  The 
number  of  grooves  soon  increases,  and  they  become  more  mai’ked  and 
deeper,  and  the  mass,  after  having  presented  a sm’face  subdivided  into 
large  irregular  lobes,  assumes  a mulberry-like  aspect,  and  ultimately 
becomes  completely  granular.  During  the  time  that  these  phenomena 
are  being  manifested,  the  mass  continues  to  increase  in  volume,  and  in 
its  liltimate  condition  it  is  sometimes  -j^th  of  a millimetre  long  by  nearly 
T^th  of  a millimetre  broad. 

(702.)  The  masses,  when  a little  further  advanced,  split  up,  and  the  tail 
of  the  spermatozoids  is  then  apparent.  The  spermatozoids  continue  to 
adhere  together  for  some  time  longer  by  their  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the 
granulations  not  yet  transformed : ultimately  they  are  gradually  separated. 

(703.)  At  the  moment  when  the  spermatozoids  separate  themselves 
from  the  minute  masses  of  which  they  constitute  a part,  theii-  body  is 
almost  fusiform,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  -j^th  of  a mUlim.  long  and 
^th  of  a millim.  thick  ; but  they  grow  during  the  time  they  remain 
in  the  fluid  that  bathes  them:  the  body  and  the  tail  elongate,  and, 
besides  this,  the  former  increases  considerably  in  its  transverse  dia- 
meter. Among  spermatozoids  quite  mature,  some  will  have  attained  to 
a length  of  -jjLth  of  a millim.,  and  a breadth  of  yfjth  of  a millim. 

(704.)  According  to  Dr.  Williams*,  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
class  of  AnneHdans,  the  segmental  organs  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
primary  parts  of  the  reproductive  system.  Throughout  the  Nereid 
group,  the  ciliated,  horseshoe-shaped  segmental  organ  exists.  It  con- 
sists of  a tube,  highly  cUiated,  both  ends  of  which  communicate  with 
the  exterior : the  ingoing  limbs  are  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

* Phil.  Trans.  p.  124. 
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each  dorsal  foot ; the  outgoing  limbs,  considerably  longer  and  more 
tubular  than  the  former,  open  externally  to  the  median  side  of  the  root 
of  each  ventral  foot.  The  cilia  with  which  this  horse-shoe  tube  is 
lined  are  highly  vigorous,  and  capable  of  supporting  a powerful  current, 
which  arises  externally  and  terminates  externally ; but,  as  Dr.  'Williams 
asserts,  the  ova  in  the  female  and  the  sperm-ceUs  in  the  male  escape, 
although  in  some  undetermined  mode  and  by  some  undemonstrated 
passage,  from  this  organ  into  the  complexly  areolated  tissue  which  fills 
the  chamber  of  the  pedal  appendages,  which  is  a development  of  the 
segmental  organ,  and  in  size  and  vascularity  is  proportionate  to  the 
stage  at  which  the  contained  germinal  elements  have  arrived. 

The  following  observations  of  M.  Sars*,  relative  to  the  embryogenesis 
of  these  worms,  are  extremely  interesting  and  important : — 

(705.)  In  Polynoe  cirrata  the  months  of  Pebruary  and  March  are  the 
period  of  propagation,  when  the  body  assumes  a pale  rose  colour,  arising 
from  a numberless  quantity  of  eggs,  which  fill  the  abdominal  cavity,  with 
the  exception  of  about  the  first  anterior  fourth,  and  appear  everywhere 
through  the  sldn.  When  the  animal  is  opened,  the  eggs  appear  to  hang 
together  in  masses  by  means  of  a connecting  tenacious  mucus.  In 
other  individuals  the  eggs  occur  on  the  top  of  the  back  of  the  mother, 
beneath  the  dorsal  scales,  in  immense  numbers,  surrounded  by  a tena- 
cious mucus.  The  heaps  of  eggs  cover  the  whole  hinder  half  of  the 
back,  but,  more  anteriorly,  only  the  sides  above  the  bases  of  the  feet.  It 
would  seem  that  the  eggs  pass  out  through  a very  small  aperture  just 
above  the  feet,  as  Dathke  formd  in  the  case  of  Nereis  puhatoria.  Here, 
protected  beneath  the  dorsal  plates,  the  eggs  remain  until  the  young 
escape.  In  the  meantime  the  yelk  undergoes  the  usual  process  of  mul- 
berry-fission, until  it  becomes  finely  granular.  The  ova  become  slightly 
oval ; and  the  foetus  (into  which  the  entire  yelk  is  converted,  without  any 
part  whatever  separating)  is  smooth,  greyish  white,  and  more  or  less 
narrowly  enclosed  in  chorion.  A peculiar  kind  of  motion  was  now  ob- 
servable on  placing  the  separated  ova  imder  the  microscope,  the  ova 
turning  round  and  round:  this  was  effected  by  a veiy  short  fringe, 
which  is  seen  now  and  then  to  move  slowly  and  curve  in  a wonn-hke 
form,  drawing  the  egg  with  it  backwai’ds  and  forwards.  The  foetus 
itself,  which  gradually  acqmres  a wliite  greyish-green  colour,  is  still 
■without  motion  in  most  of  the  ova : only,  in  a few  a circle  of  extremely 
minute  projecting  and  -sibrating  cilia  was  perceptible,  which  surrounds 
horizontally  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  feetus,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  two  poles  of  the  ovum.  At  last  the  foetus  arrives  at  maturity, 
and  the  mother  now  carries  on  her  back  many  thousands  of  young  ones, 
Avhich  gradually  come  forth  from  the  mucus  surrounding  the  eggs,  leave 
their  mother,  and  swum  freely  about  in  the  water,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  very  minute  greenish-grey  points  of  a millimetre  in  size) 

* Snrs,  Wicgin.  Archiv,  1845,  part  1. 
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endowed  with  Kvely  motion.  They  are  extremely  unlike  their  parent 
both  in  form  and  structure,  being  short,  oval,  cylindrical,  and  devoid  of 
segmentation,  furnished  with  a circle  of  long  cilia  around  the  centre  of 
the  body,  but  otherwise  Avithout  external  organs.  The  portion  of  the 
body  situated  anterior  to  the  ciliary  circle  is  somewhat  narrower  than 
the  hinder  one,  and  bears  two  eyes : this  is  the  head ; and  the  young  one 
always  swims  with  this  extremity  in  front.  Frequently  these  young 
animals  revolve,  during  swimming,  around  their  longitudinal  axis.  Their 
sight  is  distinctly  developed ; for  they  avoid  each  other  with  adroitness, 
and  always  swim  towards  the  light.  The  time  from  the  extrusion  of  the 
young  to  the  laying  of  the  eggs  may  probably  amount  to  a couple  of 
weeks. 

(706.)  klany  interesting  paidiculars  relative  to  the  development  of 
various  genera  belonging  to  the  class  under  consideration  have  been 
ascertained  by  Milne-Edwards*.  In  the  Terehellce  (fig.  136),  according 
to  the  observations  of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  the  young,  on  leaving 
the  egg,  have  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  adult  animal,  insomuch 
iudeed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  guess,  a priori,  the  class  to  which 
they  rcaUy  belonged.  On  their  fii’st  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  active 
existence  they  might  he  mistaken  for  the  ciliated  larvas  of  certain  Polyps 
or  Medusm,  presenting  no  traces  of  the  annulose  type  of  structure 
(fig.  136,  l)  : in  the  course  of  a short  time,  however,  their  bodies  be- 
come elongated,  and  they  begin  to  assume  somewhat  of  a bilateral  or 
symmetrical  form,  the  body  of  the  young  Terebella  becoming  distin- 
guishable, divided  into  foiu’  zones  or  rudimentary  segments,  the  pos- 
terior of  which  is  still  provided  with  a ciliary  apparatus  (fig.  136,  2). 
Shortly  after  this,  a fifth  ring  (fig.  136,  3,  d)  begins  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  space  situated  between  the  penultimate  and  terminal, 
and  rudiments  of  a mouth  and  alimentary  canal  become  distinguishable. 
The  growth  of  the  young  Annehdan  now  begins  to  advance  rapidly ; and 
its  body  is  rendered  more  Avorm-like  as  new  segments  are  progressively 
added  to  its  length,  those  all  successively  making  their  appearance  in 
the  space  between  the  last-formed  ring  and  the  anal  or  terminal  joint 
of  the  body  ; so  that  the  relative  position  of  the  newly  developed  seg- 
ments is  precisely  in  accordance  with  their  respective  ages,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  last  segment,  Avhich  is  persistently  terminal.  Meantime 
the  larva  ceases  to  be,  as  it  was  at  first,  completely  apodous : simple 
subulate  seta),  supported  upon  minute  fleshy  tubercles,  begin  to  show 
themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  the  development  of  these  loco- 
motive appendages  being  accomplished  in  the  same  order  of  sequence  as 
that  of  the  segments,  namely  from  before  backwards. 

(707.)  At  this  period  of  their  growth  the  young  Terebellce  present 
the  appearance  of  minute  subcyUndrical  Avorms  (fig.  136,  4),  and  the 

* “ Eechcrches  Zoologiques  faites  pendant  un  Voyage  sur  Ics  Cotes  de  la  Sicile,  par 
M.  Mi'ne-Edwards,”  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  for  1844. 
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different  viscera  in  tlio  interior  of  the  body  become  very  clearly  de- 
fined. 

(708.)  The  digestive  apparatus  is  now  distinctly  perceptible : ante- 
riorly it  presents  a land  of  fieshy  bulb  (fig.  136,  4,  p) ; then  a short 
cylindrical  oesophagus,  followed  by  a capacious  ovoid  stomach  (r),  the 
contents  of  which  appear  to  be  still  saturated  with  the  coloured  sub- 
stance of  the  vitellus,  and  an  intestine  (s),  which  commences  at  about  the 
posterior  third  of  the  body.  The  glandular  structures  near  the  anterior 
part  of  the  animal  now  become  apparent,  and  the  subcutaneous  muscles 
clearly  distinguishable ; still  it  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  the  most 
transparent  portions  of  the  creature,  no  traces  of  a vascular  system  can 
be  detected. 

(709.)  In  the  course  of  three  or  fom:  days  more,  the  cilia  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  which  now  presents 
nil  the  characters  of  one  of  the  erratic  Annelids,  but  in  no  respect  re- 
sembles the  tubicolous  genera  to  which  the  creature  really  belongs.  The 
young  larva,  in  short,  is  furnished  with  a distinct  head,  an  antennary 
organ,  eyes,  and  feet  armed  with  subulate  setae ; while  the  adult  Tere- 
bellae  are  acephalous,  being  destitute  both  of  antennae  and  eyes,  and 
having  feet  provided  with  hook-Kke  appendages. 

(710.)  After  the  larva  has  been  furnished  with  one  or  two  additional 
pairs  of  feet,  the  head  begins  to  be  changed  in  its  shape  (fig.  136,  5),  a 


Eig.  136. 
b 


Development  of  Terebella  nebulosa,  Milne- Edwards.) 

transverse  constriction  makes  its  appearance  at  a little  distance  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  and  its  anterior  lobe,  which  thus  becomes  distinctly  defined, 
is  seen  to  be  studded  near  its  free  margin  with  a series  of  stinging 
vesicles,  some  of  which  are  armed  with  little  spine-like  filaments.  The 
post-cephalic  ciliated  collar  becomes  at  the  same  time  much  nairower. 
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and  forms  a prominent  ridge  imdemeatii  the  head,  that  constitutes  a 
kind  of  upper  lip.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  more,  the  anterior 
cephalic  lobe  (136,  5,  a)  becomes  perfectly  distinct  from  the  ocuhferous 
segment,  and  is  much  elongated,  taking  a cylindrical  form,  and  consti- 
tuting a very  flexible  median  appendage,  having  all  the  characters  of  an 
antenniform  organ.  Its  axis  is  occupied  by  a canal  that  communicates 
with  the  general  cavity  of  the  body ; and  a fluid  may  he  seen  to  circu- 
late in  its  interior.  The  natatory  ciha  have  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared both  from  the  neck  and  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body ; and  the  young  Terebella  in  this  condition  presents  itself  exhibit- 
ing aU  the  characters  of  an  Annelid  belonging  to  the  erratic  group — 
not,  as  yet,  at  all  resembling  any  of  the  tuhicolous  genera,  of  which  it 
is  a member. 

(711.)  Having  become  deprived  of  the  locomotive  cilia  with  which 
they  were  previously  furnished,  the  larvae  now  cease  swimming  and 
begin  to  enclose  themselves  in  a kind  of  mucous  substance,  which  gra- 
dually solidifies,  so  as  to  form  a cylindrical  tube  open  at  both  extremi- 
ties. The  flrst  period  of  their  existence,  during  which  they  lead  an 
erratic  life,  then  closes,  and  they  begin  to  assume  the  habits  of  their 
parents.  The  ventral  oars,  with  their  armature  of  terminal  booklets, 
are  successively  developed  in  a regular  series  from  before  backwards,  as 
additional  segments  are  added  to 
the  length  of  the  body.  The  ten- 
tacular appendages  next  begin  to 
be  developed  from  the  sides  of  the 
head.  But  it  is  not  before  the  body 
has  acquired  thirty-eight  or  forty 
pairs  of  feet  that  the  branchial 
apparatus  makes  its  appearance, 
xmder  the  form  of  two  simple  tu- 
bercles developed  from  the  lateral 
regions  of  the  neck ; these,  how- 
ever, rapidly  enlarge,  and  soon 
assume  the  functions  which,  in  the 
adiflt  animal,  they  are  destined  to 
perform. 

(712.)  The  structure  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  Annelida 
conforms,  in  its  arrangement,  with 
the  general  type  common  to  the 
articulated  classes.  A considerable 
supra-cesophageal  mass  (flg.  137, 

« a)  represents  the  encephalon,  in  front  of  which  are  situated  minute 
ganglia  (b,  c,  d,  e),  from  whence  nerves  are  derived  to  supply  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  of  sensation  connected  with  the  cephalic  portion  of 


Fig.  137. 


Plan  of  tho  nervous  system  in  the 
Dorsibrnnohiate  Annelitlans.  (After 
Quatrefages.) 
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the  animal.  The  circum-cesophageal  ring  {nn)  is  strongly  marked, 
communicating  on  each  side  with  the  ventral  series  of  ganglia 
that  extends  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  giving  off  nerves 
to  supply  the  different  segments.  Communicating  \vith  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  are  several  small  ganglionic  masses  (t,  k, 
I,  m),  which  arc  joined  together  by  delicate  filaments,  and  apparently 
represent  the  sympathetic  system,  inasmuch  as  from  them  are  derived 
filaments  supplying  the  alimentary  canal  and  the  principal  viscera. 

(713.)  In  Torrea 
vitrea  (an  Annelid  the 
transparency  of  which  is 
such  that,  when  plunged 
into  sea-water,  its  pre- 
sence is  only  distinguish- 
able from  the  bright  red 
colour  of  its  eyes  and  a 
double  line  of  violet- 
coloured  spots  that  ex- 
tend along  its  back), 

M.  de  Quatrefages*  was 
enabled  to  examine  the 
structure  of  the  organs 
of  vision  in  a very  satis- 
factory manner.  The 
eyes  in  this  species  are 
only  two  in  number;  and, 
indeed,  they  constitute 
by  far  the  lai-ger  part 
of  the  creature’s  head, 
forming  two  very  con- 
siderable prominences 
that  are  almost  con- 
joined in  the  mesial  line 
of  the  body.  The  in- 
tegument, which  is  here 
extremely  thin  and  per- 
fectly diaphanous,  passes 
over  the  ocular  globe,  and  evidently  in  this  case  performs  the  functions 
of  a transparent  cornea  (fig.  138, 1,  a).  A thick  fibrous  stratum,  repre- 
senting the  sclerotic  {d),  encloses  the  eye,  and  becomes  continuous  with 
the  sheath,  likewise  fibrous  (li),  of  the  optic  nerve  (<7’).  The  colourless 
sclerotic  presents  upon  one  side  a large  irregularly-rounded  aperture 
that  is  partly  closed  by  a sort  of  choroid  of  a brownish  colour  (ft),  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  an  almost  cucular  pupil  surrounded  with  a border  of 

* Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  1850. 


Fig.  138. 


Strnetnre  of  the  eye  in  Torrea  vitrea.,  and  of  the  supposed 
auditory  apparatus  in  Arenicota  (after  Quatrefages).  1. 
a a,  integument  passing  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  forming  a 
transx^arent  cornea ; b,  e,  granular  cellular  tissue  enclosing 
the  globe  of  the  eye ; d,  external  surface  of  reticular  pig- 
mental membrane ; J",  internal  surface  of  the  same,  seen 
through  the  pupillary  aperture ; e,  the  iris ; g,  the  crystal- 
line lens ; g',  optic  nerre ; h,  sheath  of  ditto,  derived  from 
the  dura  mater ; f,  k,  vascular  trunks  forming  a circle  around 
the  base  of  the  eyeball.  2.  Auditory  apjiaratus  of  an 
Arenicola : a,  acoustic  nerve ; b,  c,  cellular  tissue  investing 
the  auditory  capsule ; d,  otolithic  masses.  3.  Auditory  i^- 
paratus  of  Amphicorgne a,  ccUular  tissue ; b,  auditory 
capsule;  c,  otolith.  ' 
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a deep  blue  colour.  Through  the  pupillaiy  opening  it  may  he  perceived 
that  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  lined  by  the  choroid,  and  that  the  whole 
interior  of  the  ocular  capsule  is  filled  up  with  a vitreous  humour  so  ab- 
solutely transparent  that  the  crystalline  lens  situated  in  its  centre  seems 
to  be  in  connexion  with  nothing.  On  the  outside  of  the  eye  the  optic 
nerve  can  be  plainly  seen  arriving  at  the  eyeball  and  expanding  to  form 
the  retina.  The  eyes  of  other  Annehdans  are,  however,  when  present, 
by  no  means  so  easily  examined;  they  may,  however,  from  the  re- 
searches of  Miiller*,  "Wagnerf,  EathkeJ,  and  Siebold§,  be  briefly  stated 
to  consist  of  a round  transparent  medium  or  lens  enclosed  in  a layer  of 
pigment,  and  provided  posteriorly  with  a retinal  expansion. 

(714.)  An  apparatus  to  which  the  functions  of  an  organ  of  hearing 
have  been  attributed  by  several  eminent  anatomists  is  met  with  in 
some  Annelidans.  Grube  and  Stannius  ||  first  announced  a very  remark- 
able structure  in  Arenicola,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  confirmed 
by  subsequent  observers,  that  certainly  resembles  very  closely  in  its 
conformation  an  organ  common  among  the  MoUusca,  to  which  a similar 
function  has  been  generally  conceded : this  consists  of  a transparent 
membranous  capsule  (fig.  138,  2 & 3,  u,  h,  c)  enclosing  a fluid,  wherein 
one,  or  sometimes  several  minute  bodies,  having  every  appearance  of 
otohths,  are  suspended.  M.  de  Quatrefages  describes  these  auditory 
capsules  as  being  situated  in  the  first  or  second  segment  of  the  body,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  opening  of  the  oesophagus,  and  observes  that  a nerve 
of  considerable  size  is  distinctly  traceable  in  them. 

(715.)  Many  of  the  smaller  marine  Annelids  are  luminous ; their 
luminosity,  however,  is  not  a steady  glow  like  that  of  the  glow-worm 
or  fire-fly,  but  a series  of  vivid  scintillations  (strongly  resembling  those 
produced  by  an  electrical  discharge  through  a tube  spotted  with  tin-foil) 
that  pass  along  a considerable  number  of  segments,  lasting  for  an  instant 
only,  but  capable  of  being  repeatedly  excited  by  any  irritation  applied 
to  the  body  of  the  animal.  These  scintillations  may  be  observed  even  in 
separated  segments  if  they  be  subjected  to  the  irritation  of  a needle- 
point or  of  gentle  pressure  ; and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  M.  do  Quatre- 
fages  that  they  are  given  out  by  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  act  of  con- 
traction^. 

* Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  t.  xxii.  f leones  Physiologicro,  pi.  28. 

J Be  Bopyro  et  Nereido,  pi.  2.  figs.  4 & 5. 

§ Lehrbuch  der  vergleichendon  Anatomic,  p.  200. 

II  lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomic  von  Siebold  und  Stannius,  p.  201. 

^ See  his  Memoirs  on  the  Annelida  of  La  Manche,  in  Ann.  des  Sei.  Nat.  s6r.  2. 
t.  xii.  and  s6r.  3.  t.  xiv. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MYRIAPOD  A*. 

(716.)  The  Annelidans  examined  in  the  preceding  chapter,  \rith  the 
singular  exception  of  the  Earthworm,  are  only  adapted  to  an  aquatic 
life : the  soft  integument  which  forms  their  external  skeleton,  and  the 
setifoiTu  and  tentacular  organs  appended  to  the  numerous  segments  of 
their  elongated  bodies  are  far  too  feeble  to  support  them  in  a less  dense 
and  buoyant  element ; so  that  when  removed  from  their  native  waters 
they  are  utterly  helpless  and  impotent.  Supposing,  however,  that,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  speculation,  it  was  inquired  by  what  means  animals  of 
similar  form  could  be  rendered  capable  of  assuming  a terrestrial  exist- 
ence, so  as  to  seek  and  obtain  prey  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
thus  represent  upon  land  the  Annelidans  of  the  ocean,  a little  reflection 
would  at  once  indicate  the  grosser  changes  required  for  the  attamment 
of  such  an  object.  To  convert  the  water-breathing  organs  of  the  aquatic 
worms  into  an  apparatus  adapted  to  aerial  respiration  would  be  the 
first  requisite.  The  second  would  be  to  give  greater  density  and  firm- 
ness to  the  tegumentary  skeleton,  to  allow  of  more  powerful  and  accu- 
rately-applied muscular  force  by  diminislung  the  number  of  segments 
composing  the  annnlose  covering,  and  also,  by  converting  the  lateral 
oars  into  jointed  levers  of  support  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body,  to  proHde  instruments  of  locomotion  fitted 
for  progression  upon  the  ground.  Yet  all  these  changes  would  be  in- 
efficient without  corresponding  modifications  in  the  character  of  the 
nervous  system : the  lengthened  chain  of  small  ganglia  fo\md  in  the 
aquatic  worms  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  wield  muscles  of  strength 
adapted  to  such  altered  circumstances  ; the  small  encephalic  br^  would 
be  incompetent  to  correspond  with  more  exalted  senses  ; so  that,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  superior  organization,  the  nervous  centres  must 
be  all  increased  in  their  proportionate  development  to  adapt  them  to 
higher  functions. 

(717.)  The  changes  which  our  supposition  infers  would  be  requisite 
for  the  conversion  of  an  aquatic  Annelidan  into  a land  animal  are 
precisely  those  which  we  cncoimter  when  we  tium  our  attention  from 
the  creatures  described  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  ISItriapoda,  upon  the 
con.sideration  of  which  we  are  now  entering : they  fonn  the  transition 
from  the  red-blooded  worms  to  the  class  of  Insects,  and  are  intermediate 
between  the  two  in  eveiy  point  of  their  structure. 

» fivpia,  ten  thousand,  f.  e.  many  ; ttovs,  a foot. 
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(718.)  The  body  of  a Mynapod  consists  of  a consecutive  series  of 
segments  of  equal  dimensions,  but,  unlike  those  of  the  generality  of  the 
Annebda,  composed  of  a dense  semicalcareous  or  else  of  a fii’m  cori- 
aceous substance  ; and  to  every  segment  is  appended  one  or  two  pairs 
of  articulated  legs,  generally  tenninated  by  simple  points. 

(719.)  The  anterior  segment  or  head,  besides  the  organs  belonging 
to  the  mouth,  contains  the  instruments  of  sensation,  consisting  of  simple 
or  compoimd  eyes,  and  of  two  long  and  articulated  organs  called  an- 
tennee,  generally  regarded  as  appropriated  to  the  sense  of  touch,  but 
which  probably  are  connected  with  other  perceptions  less  intelligible 
to  us. 

(720.)  The  airrequii’ed  for  respiration  is  taken  into  the  body  through 
a series  of  minute  pores  or  spiracles  placed  on  each  side  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  animal,  and  is  distributed  by  innumerable  rami- 
fjing  tubes  or  trachete  to  aU  parts  of  the  system. 

(721.)  The  number  of  segments,  and  consequently  of  feet,  increases 
progressively  with  age, — a circumstance  which  remarkably  distinguishes 
the  Myriapoda  from  the  entire  class  of  Insects,  properly  so  called. 

(722.)  The  Mteiapoda  may  he  divided  into  two  fambios,  originally 
indicated  by  Linnaeus  : the  Julidce,  or  millepedes,  and  the  Scolopen- 
drid<B,  or  centipedes,  each  of  which  will  require  our  notice. 

(723.)  — The  lowest  division,  which  derives  its  name  from 

the  Julus,  or  common  millepede,  is 
most  nearly  allied  to  the  Annehdans, 
both  in  external  form  and  also  in  the 
general  arrangement  of  its  different 
organs;  this  therefore  we  shall  first 
examine,  and  select  the  Julus  ter- 
restris,  one  of  the  species  most  fre- 
quently met  with,  as  an  example  of 
the  rest.  These  animals  (fig.  139,  a) 
are  generally  found  concealed  under 
stones,  or  beneath  the  bark  of  decayed 
timber,  where  they  find  subsistence 
by  devouring  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  body  is 
long  and  cylindrical,  composed  of  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  hard  and  brittle 
rings,  which,  -with  the  exception  of 
those  forming  the  head  and  tail,  differ 
hut  slightly  from  each  other.  Eveiy 
segment  supports  two  pairs  of  minute 
feet,  arising  close  to  the  mesial  line  upon  the  under  or  ventral  surface  • 
f«et,^allhough  distinctly  articulated  (fig.  139,  c,  p),  are  as  yet 


Fig.  139. 


Ju/tM  (errenlrie.  A,  in  the  net  of  pro- 
gression ; B,  the  same  rolled  up  in  n spiral 
fornl ; C,  segments  of  the  body  magnified, 
showing  the  mode  of  attnchinent  of  the 
feet  (i,  p)  on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line 
(r)  of  the  abdomen. 


extremely  small  in  comparison  with  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  and 
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evidently  but  mere  rudiments  of  the  jointed  legs  developed  in  more 
highly  organized  forms  of  homogangliate  heings ; the  movements  of  the 
Julus  are,  consequently,  very  slow,  and  the  creature  seems  rather  to 
glide  along  the  groimd,  supported  on  its  numerous  hut  almost  invisible 
legs,  than  to  walk.  When  at  rest,  the  body  is  rolled  up  in  a sjural  form 
(fig.  139,  b),  the  feet  being  concealed  in  the  concavity  of  the  spire,  and 
thus  protected  from  injury. 

(724.)  The  mouth  resembles  in  structure  that  of  the  larvae  of  some 
insects,  and  is  furnished  with  a pair  of  stout  homy  jaws,  moving  hori- 
zontally, and  provided  at  their  cutting  edges  with  sharp  denticulations, 
BO  as  to  render  them  effective  instmments  in  dividing  the  fibres  of  rotten 
wood,  or  the  roots  and  leaves  of  vegetable  substances  usually  employed 
as  food ; and  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  straight  and  very  capacious, 
is  generally  found  filled  with  materials  of  this  description. 

(725.)  In  most  points  of  their  internal  organization,  the  Myriapoda 
resemble  insects  ; and  we  should  only  anticipate  the  observations  that 
will  be  more  conveniently  made  hereafter  did  we  enter  into  any  minute 
description  of  their  anatomy : we  shall  therefore,  in  this  place,  simply 
confine  oiu’selves  to  the  notice  of  those  peculiarities  observable  in  the 
animals  imder  consideration  whereby  they  are  distinguished  from  in- 
sects and  entitled  to  rank  as  a distinct  class.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
such  of  the  Annelida  as  have  been  most  carefully  investigated,  the  ori- 
fices of  the  sexual  organs  are  situated  near  the  anterior  part  of  the  body, 
not,  as  is  invariably  the  case  among  insects,  at  the  caudal  extremity ; 
in  this  particular  the  Julidce  stiU.  present  analogies  with  the  red-blooded 
worms ; for  in  them  the  external  openings  of  the  male  parts  are  situ- 
ated immediately  behind  the  base  of  the  seventh  pair  of  legs,  and  are 
found  to  be  placed  upon  minute  mammillary  protuberances,  which  are 
each  fui’uished  with  a sort  of  hooked  scale,  adapted  to  hold  the  female 
dimng  the  process  of  impregnation. 

(726.)  In  the  female  also,  the  sexual  orifices  are  advanced  very  far 
forward,  being  situated  in  the  vicmity  of  the  head,  between  the  first 
and  second  segments ; the  sexes,  however,  as  in  insects,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  the  conformation  of  the  internal  organs  coincides  with  that 
type  of  structure  which  is  common  to  the  insect  orders. 

(727.)  The  male  generative  organs  of  Julus  are  two  elongated  and 
partially  convoluted  tubes,  placed  side  by  side  beneath  the  aUnientary 
canal.  The  excretory  ducts,  or  terminations  of  these  tubes,  ruu  towards 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  whore  they  terminate  in  two  minute  in- 
tromittent  organs,  situated  at  the  vmder  surface  of  the  seventh  segment, 
immediately  bcliind  the  seventh  pair  of  legs.  As  they  pass  backwards, 
the  secerning  tubes,  or  testes,  gradiiallj'  separate  from  each  other,  and 
liavo  developed  from  their  sides,  at  short  distances  from  each  other, 
mimerous  small  glandular  cfflca,  which  doubtless  constitute  the  se- 
creting portions  of  the  apparatus,  or  proper  testes.  Ihe  two  etterent 
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ducts,  whereby  the  secretion  of  these  caeca  is  conveyed  out  of  the  body, 
intercommunicate  freely  by  means  of  short  transverse  canals,  and,  from 
the  sacculated  appearance  that  they  present  towards  their  termination, 
appear  likewise  to  perform  the  office  of  reservoirs  for  the  seminal  fluid. 

(728.)  In  the  female  Julus,  the  organs  of  reproduction  are  as  simple 
in  their  structure  as  those  of  the  male.  They  consist  of  a single  elon-* 
gated  bag  or  oviduct,  covered  on  its  exterior  surface  with  a veiy  great 
number  of  ovisacs  or  ca3ca  of  various  sizes,  each  of  which  secretes  but  a 
single  ovum.  This  oviduct  extends  backwards  beneath  the  alimentary 
canal  from  the  vaginal  outlet,  which  is  double,  and  situated  in  the  fourth 
segment  of  the  body,  behind  the  second  pair  of  legs.  In  the  pregnant 
female  the  oviduct  appears  smooth  externally,  being  distended  with  the 
ova  that  have  passed  into  it  from  the  ovisacs  where  they  were  formed, 
and  which  are  retained  in  readiness  to  be  deposited  immediately  after 
intercourse  with  the  male. 

(729.)  The  ova,  when  fully  developed,  are  found  to  present  all  the 
structures  belonging  to  a perfectly  formed  egg, — the  yelk,  the  germinal 
vesicle  with  its  macula,  the  memhrana  vitelli,  the  albumen,  and  likewise 
the  shell,  lined  by  the  membrana  externa,  or  chorion,  being  all  distinctly 
recognizable. 

(730.)  Another  important  distinction  between  those  animals  and 
insects  properly  so  called,  is  met  with  m the  mode  of  their  growth  and 
development.  Insects  (as  we  shall  more  fully  explain  hereafter)  undergo 
a more  or  less  complete  change  in  their  outward  form  as  they  advance 
through  several  preparatory  stages  to  their  mature  state : during  the 
progress  of  these  changes,  that  constitute  what  is  usually  called  the 
metamorphosis  of  insects,  they  are  invariably  unable  to  perpetuate 
their  species  ; and  it  is  only  in  their  last  or  perfect  condition,  which  is 
ordinarily  of  very  short  duration,  that  the  sexual  organs  attain  their  per- 
fect development  and  are  fit  for  reproduction.  In  this  state  aU  true 
insects  have  six  legs,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  characters  of 
the  class.  The  Myriapoda  likewise  undergo  several  changes  of  form  as 
they  advance  to  maturity ; but  these  changes  piincipally  consist  in  the 
repeated  acquisition  of  additional  legs ; so  that  in  their  perfect  condition, 
instead  of  the  limited  number  of  six  logs  met  with  in  insects,  these 
organs  have  become  extremely  numerous.  The  progress  of  these  trans- 
itions from  their  immature  to  their  fully-developed  state  has  been  well 
observed  by  De  Geer*  and  Savif;  and  the  result  of  theii’  observations 
is  here  given,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  compare  the  different  steps 
of  the  process  with  what  we  shall  afterwards  meet  with  in  the  more 
highly  organized  Articulata. 

(731.)  The  eggs  (fig.  140,  a),  which  are  very  minute,  are  deposited 

* M6moires  pour  servir  a I’Histoire  des  insectes.  7 vole.  4to.  Stockliolm,  1778. 

t Osservazioni  per  servirc  alia  storia  cli  una  specie  di  Julus  comunissiiiui 
Bologna,  1817. 
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in  the  earth  or  vegetable  mould  in  which  the  Julm  in  usually  met  with. 
When  first  hatched,  the  young  Myriapod  is  of  course  exceedingly  dimi- 
nutive ; at  that  period  it  resembles  a microscopic  kidney-bean,  and  is 
completely  destitute  of  legs  or  other  external  organs.  After  a few  days 
the  embryo  Julus  changes  its  skin,  and,  throwing  off  its  first  investment, 
appears  divided  into  distinct  segments,  and  furnished  with  a head,  a pair 
of  simple  eyes,  a pair  of  antennae,  and  six  jointed  legs  attached  to  the 
anterior  rings  of  the  body  (fig.  140,  b,  c).  Some  days  subsequent  to  its 
first  moult,  the  skin  is“again 
cast,  and  the  millepede,  ac- 
quiring  larger  dimensions,  is 
seen  to  possess  seven  pairs 
of  ambulatory  extremities, 
which  are,  however,  stiU 
placed  only  upon  the  anterior 
segments  (fig.  140,  n).  When 
twenty-eight  days  old,  they 
again  throw  off  their  outward 
covering,  and  assume,  for  the 
fii’st  time,  their  adult  fonn  : 
they  then  consist  of  twenty- 
two  rings,  and  have  twenty- 
six  pairs  of  feet;  but,  of 
these,  only  the  eighteen  an- 
terior pairs  are  used  in  pro- 
gression. At  the  fourth  moult 
the  number  of  legs  is  in-  „ ,,  , n 

creased  to  thirty- six  pairs  ; 

and  at  the  fifth,  at  which  time  the  body  becomes  composed  of  thirty 
segments,  there  are  forty-three  pairs  of  locomotive  organs.  At  last,  in 
the  adult  state,  the  male  has  thirty-nine  and  the  female  sixty-four  rings 
developed ; but  it  is  not  until  two  yeara  after  this  period  that  the  sexual 
organs  appear  and  the  animals  become  capable  of  reproduction. 

(732.)  The  development  of  the  young  Julus  has  been  traced  more 
i-ecently  by  Mr.  Newport  with  great  cai’e ; and  the  result  of  that  gentle- 
man’s observations  relative  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Myriai>ods 
is  of  extreme  interest,  both  to  the  physiologist  and  in  an  entomological 


point  of  riow. 

(733.)  The  embryo,  when  it  first  becomes  distinguishable  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  ovrrm,  is  entirely  destitute  of  limbs,  or  of  any  appcfiiance 
of  segmental  division,  and  even  at  the  moment  of  its  escape  from  the  egg, 
which  is  effected  by  the  laccratioir  of  the  egg-shell,  brrt  very  faint  traces 
of  segmentation  are  discermible.  After  its  extrusion,  however,  its  growth 
advances  rvith  considerable  rapidity,  aird  it  soon  becomes  risibl^  divided 
into  eight  distiirct  segments,  inclrrding  the  head  (fig.  141,  a)  the  ninth 
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or  anal  segment  (cl)  being  still  indistinct.  The  four  thoracic  segments, 
moreover,  now  exhibit  on  their  ventral  surface  httle  nipple-shaped  pro- 
tuberances, three  of  which  on  each  side  are  the  rudiments  of  future  legs. 
No  internal  viscera  are  as  yet  distinguishable,  the  whole  embryo  being 
still  a congeries  of  vesicles,  or  cells,  in  the  midst  of  which  some  faint 
traces  of  a future  alimentary  canal  seem  to  be  indicated.  In  this  state 
the  body  of  the  embryo  is  completely  enclosed  in  a smooth  and  perfectly 
transparent  membrane  (fig.  141,  a,  e),  which  seems  to  contain  a clear 

Fig.  141. 


Development  of  the  embryo  in  Julm  terreatris.  (After  Newport.) 


fluid.  This  membrane  Mr.  Newport  regards  as  the  analogue  of  the 
amnion — the  vitelline  or  investing  membrane  of  the  embryo  in  the  higher 
animals,  and  identical  with  the  membrana  vitelli,  or  proper  membrane  of 
the  yelk.  It  is  a shut  sac  that  completely  invests  the  embryo,  except  at 
its  funnel-shaped  termination  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  (fig.  141,  a,  cl), 
where  it  is  constricted,  and,  together  with  another  membrane  (which 
in  the  imburst  egg  is  external  to  this  and  linos  the  interior  of  the  shell), 
assists  to  form  the  cord  or  proper  funis  (cl)  that  enters  the  body  of  the 
embryo  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  future  ante- 
penultimate segment,  where  the  mucro  or  spine  exists  in  the  adidt  animal. 

(734.)  A new  process  is  now  about  to  commence — the  development  of 
new  segments.  Up  to  the  present  period  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
remains  less  distinctly  divided  into  segments  than  the  anterior,  the  first 
five  segments  being  the  most  distinctly  marked ; the  sixth  and  seventh 
now  become  more  defined.  It  is  in  the  membrane  (fig.  141,  c,/)  that 
connects  the  seventh  with  the  eighth  segment  (at  the  posterior  margin  of 
which  last  the  funis  (d)  enters,  and  which  is  permanent  as  the  'penulti- 
mate segment  throughout  the  life  of  the  animal)  that  the  formation  of 
new  segments  is  taking  place.  At  this  period  it  is  only  a little,  iU- 
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defined  space,  that  unites  the  seventh  and  eighth  segments  into  one  mass ; 
•but  in  proportion  as  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body  become  developed, 
this  part  is  also  enlarged,  not  as  a single  structure,  but  as  a multiplica- 
tion or  repetition  of  similar  structures. 

(/35.)  About  the  seventeenth  day  the  little  embryo  is  ready  to  leave 
the  amnion  in  'which  it  has  been  hitherto  enveloped.  Its  body  is  found 
to  have  become  considerably  elongated,  the  increase  of  length  being 
mainly  occasioned  by  the  growth  of  the  posterior  segments,  but  more 
especially  by  the  development  of  new  ones,  which  now  begin  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  antepenultimate  space  (fig.  141,  c,  /),  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  proper  germinal  space  or  germinal  membrane,  whereby  the 
pi’oduction  of  all  the  future  segments  is  effected.  The  seven  anterior 
segments,  including  the  head,  are  now  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  hitherto 
minute  penultimate  and  anal  segments  (8, 9)  become  much  enlarged,  and 
rapidly  acquire  the  form  they  afterwards  retain  through  the  hfe  of  the 
animal.  This  latter  fact  shows  that  it  is  not  merely  by  an  elongation 
and  division  of  the  terminal  segment  that  the  body  of  the  Julus  is  de- 
veloped, but  that  it  arrives  at  its  perfect  state  by  an  actual  production  of 
entirely  new  segments,  the  formation  of  which  is  in  progress  long  before 
they  are  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  that  the  original  segments  of  the  ovum 
into  which  the  animal  is  first  moulded  are  permanent. 

(736.)  The  manner  in  which  new  legs  are  produced  is  equally  curious. 
Up  to  the  present  period  the  animal  is  furnished  with  only  three  pairs 
(fig.  141,  c,  h c),  but  four  additional  pairs  are  nevertheless  in  progress 
of  formation.  These,  at  present,  exist  only  as  eight  minute  nipple- 
shaped prominences  on  the  under  surface  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  seg- 
ments (fig.  141,  c,  6,  7),  foul’  on  each,  covered  by  the  common  integu- 
ment, which,  as  in  the  larval  condition  of  insects,  is  a deciduous  mem- 
brane. The  newly-formed  legs,  however,  go  on  rapidly  increasing  in 
size  until  about  the  twenty-sixth  day,  when,  thi’O'wing  off  the  skin  in 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  encased,  the  young  Julus  presents  itself 
■with  seven  pairs  of  legs  and  a body  consisting  of  fifteen  segments 
(fig.  141,  e). 

(737).  In  this  condition  the  body  of  the  animal  still  continues  to 
elongate,  not  by  the  division  of  the  already-formed  segments  into  others, 
but  always  by  the  formation  of  new  ones  in  the  germinal  membrane 
that  extends  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  antepenultimate  segment 
to  the  penultimate,  which  last  segment,  as  well  as  the  anal,  undergoes 
no  change ; and  it  may  likewise  be  observed  that  that  segment  of  the 
newly-formed  portion  of  the  body  is  alwap  furthest  advanced  in  growth 
which  is  immediately  posterior  to  the  last  segment  wliich  possesses 
legs, — and  then,  the  next  in  succession,  until  we  arrive  at  the  terminal 
ones  (the  penultimate  and  the  anal),  that  never  have  legs  appended  to 
them. 

(738.)  On  again  casting  its  skin,  the  new  segments  of  the  body  pro- 
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Fig.  142. 


duced  at  the  former  change,  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  inclusive 
(fig.  141,  E,  8-12),  are  become  of  the  same  size  as  the  original  ones,  and 
each  has  developed  from  it  two  additional  pairs  of  legs,  so  that  the 
whole  number  becomes  increased  to  thirty -four ; and  thus  at  each 
change  of  skin  the  number  of  new  segments  and  of  additional  legs  is 
increased,  by  development  from  the  germinal  membrane,  until  the  full 
complement  is  acquired. 

(739.)  ScoLOPENnErD.E. — In  the  second 
family  of  Myriapoda  we  have  a very  striking 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  nervous  centres  proceeds 
step  by  step  with  that  of  the  external 
limbs.  The  slow-moving  Juhdse  possess, 
in  their  rudimentary  feet,  organs  adapted 
to  their  condition ; and  their  feeble  powers 
of  locomotion  are  in  relation  with  their 
vegetable  diet  and  retiring  habits.  But  in 
the  predaceous  and  carnivorous  Scolopendra 
(fig.  142),  which,  although  it  lurks  in  the 
same  hiding-places  as  the  Jidm,  obtains  its 
food  by  pursuing  and  devouring  insects, 
far  greater  activity  is  indispensable;  and 
accordingly  we  find  the  segments  of  the 
body,  and  the  extremities  appended  to 
them,  exhibiting  a perfection  of  structure 
adapted  to  greater  vivacity  and  more  ener- 
getic movements. 

(740.)  This  is  at  once  evident  upon  a 
mere  inspection  of  their  outward  foim : the 
indi\'idiial  segments  composing  the  animal 
are  much  increased  in  their  proportionate  dimensions,  and,  instead  of 
being  cylindrical,  each  division  of  the  body  is  flattened  and  presents  a 
quadrangular  outline.  In  order  to  give  greater  flexibility  to  the  animal, 
instead  of  the  semicru-stacoous  hard  substance  which  forms  the  rings  of 
the  Julus,  the  integument  is  here  composed  of  a tough  and  horny  sub- 
stance, forming  two  firm  plates,  one  covering  the  back,  the  other  the 
ventral  aspect  of  the  segment,  while  all  the  lateral  part  is  only  incased 
in  a flexible  coriaceous  membrane,  with  which  the  individual  rings  are 
likewise  joined  together.  Such  an  external  skeleton  is  obviously  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  motion,  and  thus  to  enable 
the  Scolopendra  to  wind  its  way  with  serpent-like  phancy  through  the 
tortuous  passages  wherein  it  seeks  its  prey. 

(741.)  The  ventral  chain  of  ganglia  belonging  to  the  nervous  system 
presents  a series  of  nervous  centres  of  dimensions  proportioned  to  the 
increased  bulk  of  the  segments  in  wliich  they  are  lodged,  and  becomes 
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thus  fitted  to  direct  the  movements  of  more  perfect  limbs.  The  legs, 
therefore,  as  a necessary  consequence,  are  now  proportionately  powerful, 
divided  into  distinct  joints,  and  provided  with  muscles  calculated  to 
bestow  on  them  that  activity  essential  to  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
active  prey.  Thus,  then,  by  a simple  concentration  of  the  nerwous 
masses  composing  the  abdominal  chain  of  ganglia,  we  have  the  slow- 
moving  and  worm-Hke  Julm  (which  we  have  seen  to  be,  in  consequence 
of  its  feebleness,  restricted  to  live  upon  roots  and  dead  substances)  con- 
verted into  the  carnivorous  and  powerful  Scolopendra,  well  able  to  wage 
successful  war  with  the  strongest  of  the  insect  tribes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  formidable,  from  its  size,  even  to  man  himself. 

(742.)  The  mouth  of  the  Scolopmdra  is  a terrible  instrument  of 
destruction,  being  provided  not  only  with  homy  jaws  resembling  those 
of  insects,  hereafter  to  be  described,  but  armed  with  a tremendous  pair 
of  massive  and  curved  fangs  ending  in  sharp  points,  and  perforated 
near  their  termination  by  a minute  aperture,  through  which  a poisonous 
fluid  is  most  probably  instilled  into  the  wound  inflicted  by  them.  It  is 
to  this  stmeture  that  the  serious  consequences  which  in  hot  climates  not 
unfrequently  result  from  the  bite  of  one  of  these  animals  must  no  doubt 
be  attributed. 

(743.)  In  their  internal  anatomy  the  ScolopendridcB  resemble  insects 
even  more  nearly  than  the  Julus.  The  alimentary  canal  is  straight  and 
intestiniform,  but  of  much  smaller  diameter  than  that  of  the  vegetable- 
eating Myriapoda.  It  presents  an  oesophagus  and  a small  muscular 
gizzard ; but  there  is  no  perceptible  division  into  stomach  and  intestine. 
The  respiratory  and  circulating  systems,  so  far  as  they  are  understood, 
seem  to  correspond  with  what  we  shall  afterwards  find  to  exist  in  the 
larvae  of  insects. 

(744.)  In  the  Scolopendridce,  as  we  learn  from  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Newport*,  the  heart  is  enclosed  in  a distinct  membranous  covering, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a true  pericardium,  consisting  of  a loose  deli- 
cate membrane,  between  which  and  the  sides  of  each  chamber  of  the 
heart  there  is  a slight  interspace.  The  heart  itself  is  a long  pulsating 
organ,  corresponding  in  its  general  structure  and  position  with  the 
dorsal  vessel  of  insects ; it  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  integu- 
ments, and  runs  along  the  mesial  tine  of  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body, 
consisting  of  a series  of  chambers,  twenty-one  in  number,  that  com- 
municate with  each  other  and  extend  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
animal  from  the  tail  to  the  cephalic  segment. 

(745.)  The  minute  structure  of  the  heart  is  exceedingly  interesting. 
This  organ  is  composed  of  two  distinct  contractile  timics,  one  external 
and  the  other  internal,  each  being  covered  by  its  proper  serous  mem- 
brane. The  external  tunic  is  a very  thick  muscular  layer,  the  fibres  of 
■which  are  loosely  interwoven  with  each  other.  The  internal  tunic  is 

* Phil.  Trans.  1843. 
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composed  of  two  sets  of  muscular  fibres,  of  which  the  inner  stratum  is 
disposed  longitudinally,  while  the  external  one  is  formed  of  numerous 
short,  broad,  transverse  musciilar  bands,  very  much  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  cartHag-inous  rings  of  the  trachea  in  vertebrated  animals. 
They  do  not  completely  encii’cle  the  longitudinal  ones,  but  pass  only  half- 
way round  on  each  side,  leaving  a space  between  those  of  the  two  sides, 
both  upon  the  upper  and  under  surface. 

(746.)  From  each  compartment  of  the  heart  proceed  the  systemic 
arteries,  which  supply  nearly  the  whole  of  the  blood  to  the  viscera  and 
lateral  portions  of  each  seg-ment.  The  anterior  pair  of  these  systemie 
arteries,  however,  instead  of  being  distributed  like  the  rest,  form  a vas- 
cular coUar,  which,  after  surrounding  the  oesophageal  tube  (to  which,  and 
to  the  different  parts  belonging  to  the  cephahe  segment,  it  gives  off 
numerous  branches),  imites  beneath  the  oesophagus  to  form  the  great 
supra-ganglionic  vessel  or  aortic 

trunk,extendingbackwards  along  ^ g 

the  middle  line  of  the  body, 
immediately  above  the  centres 
of  the  nervous  system  (which  it 
supphes  plentifully  with  blood), 
as  far  as  the  terminal  ganglion 
in  the  last  segment,  giving  off 
in  its  course  numerous  arterial 
canals,  which  ramify  extensively 
in  the  surrounding  structures. 

The  return  of  the  blood  from  the 
various  viscera  to  the  dorsal  ves- 
sel is  efiected,  as  in  insects,  by 
lacunar  or  interstitial  channels, 
as  wifi,  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter. 

(747.)  In  the  position  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  sexual  organs, 
the  Scolopendridm  complete  the 
transition  between  the  Anne- 
hdans  and  Insects  jrroperly  so 
called;  for  while  in  Julus  wo 
have  foimd  them  still  occupying 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body  as  in 
the  former  class,  in  Scolopendra 
they  are  removed  to  the  tail. 

The  structure  of  the  male  organs 
(fig.  143, 2)  is  remarkable.  The 
testes  arc  seven  in  number ; and 
on  opening  the  posterior  segments  of  the  animal,  they  arc  found  closely 
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Scolopendra* 
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packed  in  parallel  lines  : each  testis  is  composed  of  two  fusiform  parts 
precisely  similar  to  each  other ; and  from  both  ends  of  everj’  one  of 
tliese,  which  are  hoUow,  arises  a narrow  duct ; so  that  there  are  four- 
teen paii-s  of  ducts  arising  from  the  fourteen  secreting  organs.  The 
ducts  all  end  in  a common  canal,  which  gradually  becomes  enlarged  and 
tortuous,  and  terminates  by  a distinct  apertnre  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
anus.  Just  prior  to  its  termination,  the  common  ejaculatory  duct  com- 
municates with  five  accessory  glands  (fig.  143,  2,  c,dd,  e e),  four  of 
Avhich  are  intimately  united  until  unravelled,  while  the  fifth  is  a simple 
caecum  of  considerable  length*. 

(748.)  The  ovarian  system  of  the  female  Scolopendra  is  a single  tube 
(fig.  143, 1),  without  secondary  ramifications,  but  receiving  near  its 
tei’mination  the  ducts  of  accessory  glands,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 

(749.)  Some  Scolopendrae  (S.  phosphorea)  emit,  in  the  dark,  a strong 
phosphorescent  light ; and  one  species  (S.  electrica)  is  able  to  give  a 
powerful  electrical  shock  to  the  hand  of  the  person  who  inadvertently 
seizes  it. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INSECTA. 

(750.)  The  word  Insect  has  at  different  times  been  made  use  of  in 
a very  vague  and  indeterminate,  manner,  and  applied  indiscriminately 
to  various  articulated  animals  f.  In  the  restricted  sense  in  which  we 
now  use  it,  we  include  under  this  title  only  such  of  the  Hoiio- 
GAHGLiATA  as  iu  their  perfect  or  mature  state  are  recognizable  by  the 
following  characters,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  aU  other 
creatures. 

(751.)  The  body,  owing  to  the  coalescence  of  several  of  the  segments 
which  compose  their  external  skeleton,  is  divided  into  three  principal 
portions — the  Head,  the  Thorax,  and  the  Abdomen.  The  Head  contains 
the  oral  apparatus  and  the  instruments  of  the  senses,  including  the 
antennm  or  feelers,  which  are  articulated  organs  presenting  great  variety 
of  shape,  but  invariably  only  two  in  number.  The  Thora.r,  formed  by 
the  union  of  three  segments  of  the  skeleton,  supports  si.v  articulated 
legs,  and  sometimes  four  or  two  wings ; these  last,  however,  are  fre- 
quently wanting.  The  Abdomen  is  dcstihite  of  legs,  and  contains  the 
viscera  connected  with  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

(752.)  But  insects,  before  arriving  at  that  perfect  condition  in  which 
they  exliibit  the  above-mentioned  charactci's,  undergo  a series  of  changes, 

* Vide  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  unci  Pliys.,  art.  “ Generation,  Organs  of’’  (Comp. Anat.). 

t The  word  Insect,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  /nseei'ci,  simply  means  divided 
into  segments. 
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both  in  their  outward  form  and  internal  stnicture,  which  constitute  Avhat 
is  generally  termed  their  metamorphosis.  \\'hen  this  is  complete,  as  for 
example  in  the  Butterfly,  the  insect,  after  leaving  the  egg,  passes  through 
two  distinct  states  of  existence  before  it  arrives  at  matmity  and  assumes 
its  perfect  form.  The  female  butterfly  lays  eggs  which,  when  hatched, 
produce,  not  butterflies,  but  caterpillars — animals  with  elongated  worm- 
like bodies  divided  into  numerous  segments,  and  covered  with  a soft 
coriaceous  integument  (fig.  148,  a).  The  head  of  the  caterjnllar  is  pro- 
vided with  horny  jaws  and  several  minute  eyes  : the  legs  are  very  short, 
— six  of  them,  which  are  attached  to  the  anterior  rings,  being  horny  and 
pointed,  while  the  rest,  of  variable  number,  appended  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body,  are  soft  and  membranous.  The  caterpillars,  or  larvae* * * §, 
live  for  some  time  in  this  condition,  and  frequently  change  their  skin 
as  they  increase  in  size,  until  at  length,  the  last  skin  of  the  larva  being 
tlirown  off,  the  animal  presents  itself  in  quite  a diflferent  form,  enveloped 
in  an  oblong  case,  without  any  external  limbs,  and  almost  incapable  of 
the  slightest  motion— resembling  rather  a dead  substance  than  a living 
creature  ; it  is  then  called  a chrysalis,  nymph,  or  pupa'\‘  (fig.  148,  n). 

(753.)  On  examining  attentively  the  external  surface  of  this  pupa, 
we  may  discern,  in  relief,  indications  of  the  parts  of  the  Butterfly  con- 
cealed beneath  it,  but  in  a i-udimentary  condition.  After  some  time 
the  skin  of  the  pupa  bursts,  and  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  issues  forth, 
moist  and  soft,  with  its  wings  wet  and  crumpled ; but  in  a few  minutes 
the  body  dries,  the  wings  expand  and  become  stiff,  and,  from  being  a 
crawler  upon  the  groimd,  the  creature  is  converted  into  a gay  and  active 
denizen  of  the  air  (fig.  148,  c). 

(754.)  Such  is  the  progress  of  the  metamoi-phosis  when  complete ; but 
all  insects  do  not  exhibit  the  same  phenomena.  Those  genera  which,  in 
their  mature  condition,  have  no  wings,  escape  from  the  egg  under  nearly 
the  same  form  as  they  wiU  keep  through  life ; these  form  the  Insecta 
Ametaholat  of  authors:  and  even  among  those  tribes  wliich,  when 
perfect,  possess  instruments  of  flight,  the  laiwa  frequently  differs  from 
the  complete  insect  only  from  its  wanting  wings,  and  the  pupa  is  re- 
cognizable by  being  possessed  of  these  organs  in  an  undeveloped  or 
rudimentary  state : an  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  House-cricket 
(fig.  145),  in  which  a represents  the  imago ; n,  the  pupa ; c,  the  full- 
grown  larva  ; n,  the  young  just  hatched  ; and  n,  the  eggs. 

( /5o.)  The  extensive  cla.ss  of  Insects  has  been  variously  aiTanged  by 
different  entomologists,  and  distributed  into  numerous  orders  §.  Among 

* So  called,  by  Limurus,  because  in  this  condition  the  perfect  form  of  the  insect  is 
concealed  as  it  were  under  a mask.  Larva,  Lat.,  a mask. 

t The  first  two  of  these  names  are  purely  fanciful : the  last  is  derived  from  pupa, 
a baby  wrapped  up  in  swaddling  bands. 

t a,  without ; fieTa(3o\rj,  change. 

§ The  classification  of  Insects  here  given  is  (liat  of  Bunncislcr,  which  wc  select 
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the  different  systems  which  have  been  given,  we  select  the  following  as 
best  calculated  to  render  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  transforma- 
tions, as  well  as  the  principal  forms,  to  which  allusion  will  be  made  in 
subsequent  pages. 

(756.)  I.  Insecta  Ametabola. — The  larva  resembles  the  perfect 
insect,  but  is  without  wings.  The  pupae  of  such  species  as  have  wings  in 
their  imago  state  possess  rudiments  of  those  organs.  The  pupa  runs 
about  and  eats. 

a.  With  sucking  mouths  composed  of  four  fine  setae  lying  in  a 
sheath. 

(757.)  1st  Order.  Hemiptera*. — In  such  insects  of  this  order  as 
possess  wings,  which  when  present  are  always  four  in  number,  the  an- 
terior or  upper  pair  are  generally  coriaceous  in  their  textui-e  for  one- 
half  of  their  extent,  while  the  posterior  portion  is  thin  and  membranous, 
— a circumstance  from  which  the  name  of  the  order  is  derived.  The 
Notonecta,  or  Water-boatman  (fig.  144),  is  a familiar  example : c and  n 


Fig.  141. 


c 


D 


Notonecta. 


represent  immature,  and  e mature,  larvoe.  The  pupa  (o,  n)  differs  little 
in  outward  form  from  the  perfect  insect  (e),  but  possesses  only  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings. 

j3.  Having  mouths  fiumished  with  jaws,  or  distinct  mandibles  and 
maxillae. 

(758.)  2nd  Order.  Orthopteraf. — In  this  order  the  perfect  insect 
possesses  four  wings,  the  posterior  pair  being  the  hugest ; and  when  at 


without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  its  relative  merits  eoinpared  with  otliers  adopted  by 
different  entomologists,  but  simply  as  being  most  eonvenient  for  our  present  purpose. 
(Manual  of  Entomologj',  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hermann  Burmeister 
by  W.  E.  Shuekard.  8vo.  1836.) 

* i'lfiiavs,  half ; TTTepbv,  a wing.  t bpObs,  straight ; Trrepov. 
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rest,  these  are  folded  both  in  a transverse  and  longitudinal  direction. 
The  anterior  -wings  are  of  a denser  texture,  resembling  leather  or  parch- 
ment. To  this  order  belongs  the  common  House -cricket  {Gryllus  domes- 
ticus),  of  which,  as  weU  as  of  its  eggs,  larvae,  and  pupa,  figui’cs  are  here 
given  (fig.  145). 

(759.)  3rd  Order.  Dictyotoptera* . — This  order  comprises  the  Cock- 
roaches, in  which  the  -wings  are  four  in  niunber  when  they  exist ; but 
they  are  generally  of  equal  size,  and  never  folded. 

Fig.  145. 


Gryllus  domesticus. 

(760.)  II.  Insecta  Metabola. — The  laiwa  is  a worm  either  -with  or 
without  legs.  The  pupa  is  quiescent ; or  if  it  moves,  it  does  not  eat. 

(761.)  4th  Order.  Neuropteraf. — Insects  ha-ving  four  equally  large 
or  equally  long  -wings  -with  reticulated  nervures,  and  mouths  pro-vided 
with  strong  lateral  jaws.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  this  order  are  the 
Dragon-flies  (lAbellula),  the  largest  of  the  insect  inhabitants  of  our  o-wn 
country.  The  perfect  insect  (fig.  146),  equally  remarkable  for  its  beau- 
tiful form,  powerful  flight,  and  carnivorous  habits,  is  among  the  most 
formidable  tyrants  of  its  class ; while  the  larvae,  which  abound  in  our 
ditches  and  stagnant  pools,  are  eminently  destructive  to  their  aquatic 
companions.  The  larva  (fig.  147,  n)  possesses  six  articulated  legs ; 
while  the  pupa  (a),  which  certainly  forms  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  given  above,  is  not  only  furnished  with  rudimentary  wings,  but  is 
eminently  rapacious,  and  possesses  in  the  structure  of  its  mouth,  to  bo 

* SucrvuiTO?,  reticulated ; wrepov,  a wing, 
t vevpov,  a nerve ; Trrepov. 
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described  hereafter,  peculiar  facilities  for  gratifying  its  bloodthirsty 
disposition. 

(762.)  In  other  orders,  the  wings  arc  always  unequal, — the  posterior, 
and  sometimes  both  pairs,  not  unfrequently  being  wanting. 

Fig.  146. 


Dragon-fly 

a.  Mouth  adapted  to  sucking. 

(763.)  5th  Order.  Diptera*. — Instead  of  posterior  wings,  we  find 
in  this  order  pedunculated  appendages  called  halteres  or  poisers.  The 
mouth  contains  a soft  proboscis,  and  is  usually  armed  Avith  several  setm 
and  provided  with  a pair-  of  palpi:  of  such  the  common  House-fly 
affords  a familiar  instance. 

(764.)  6th  Order.  Lepidopteraf. — The  insects  belonging  to  the 
Lepidopterous  order  are  possessed  of  four  wings,  Avhich  arc  generally 
covered  \Auth  microscopic  scales,  frequently  exhibiting  the  most  beau- 
tiful colours.  The  larvne  are  provided  with  feet  and  a distinct  head  ; the 
mouth  of  the  perfect  insect  is  a long  sphal  proboscis. 

(765.)  The  Butterflies,  so  conspicuous  for  their  beauty,  are  well-known 

* ^iVrepos  (lb's,  Tirepov).  with  two  wings.  f Xewis,  n scale  ; jr-epov. 
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representatives  of  this  order  ; and  the  usual  forms  of  these  insects  in 
the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  state  are  familiar  to  all  (fig.  148,  a,  b,  c). 


(766.)  7th  Order.  Hi/nienoptera*. 
traveled  by  ramose  nervures. 

Larvffi  generally  without  head  or 
feet,  hut  sometimes  with  both. 

Wasps,  Bees,  &c. 

(767.)  8th  Order.  Coleoptera. — 

In  this  last  order,  the  anterior 
wings  are  converted  into  dense 
homy  cases  or  elytra,  beneath 
which  the  posterior  pair,  adapted 
to  flight,  are  folded  up  when  the 
insect  is  at  rest.  The  larvae  pos- 
sess a head,  and  are  sometimes 
provided  with  feet,  but  not  always. 

(768.)  The  Coleopterous  divi- 
sion of  the  insect  world  embraces 
the  extensive  tribe  of  Beetles,  both 
terricolous  and  aquatic ; of  the 
former  we  have  an  example  in  the 
common  Cockchafer  (Melolontha), 
of  which  a figure  is  here  given,  as 
well  as  of  the  different  stages  of 
its  development  (fig.  149,  a,  b,  c, 

D,  E)t. 

(769.)  Having  thus  introduced 
the  reader  to  the  chief  orders  com- 
posing the  vast  class  of  Insects, 
our  next  object  must  be  to  examine 
more  in  detail  the  principles  upon 
which  these  animals  arc  con- 
stmctcd,  both  as  regards  their  external 
and  arrangement  of  their  internal  parts, 
the  first  place  only  in  their  perfect 


Possessing  four-  naked  Avings 


Fig.  147. 


Metamorphoses  of  Drngon-fly. 

organization  and  the  nature 
We  shall  speak  of  them  in 
condition,  leaving  aU  obsciwations 


ft.  Iklouths  with  distinct  biting  jaws. 


* -evos,  a membrane  ; nrepov,  a wing. 

t It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  do  more  than  enumerate  other 
Orders  of  Insects  which  have  been  formed  by  different  authors.  Of  tliese,  the  following 
are  the  most  important : — 

Dermaptera  (Leach),  deppa,  skin  ; nrepov.  Earwigs  (Foriicula). 

TricJwptera  (Leach),  6pi^,  rpixos,  hair  ; wrepov.  May-jUcs  (Phryganea). 
Aphaniptera  (Kirby),  dipavi/s,  invisible ; irrepov.  Fleas  (Pulex). 

Aptera,  anrepos,  without  wings.  Wingless  insects. 

Parasita  (Latreille),  Lice  (Pediculus). 

Thgsanoura  (Latreille),  Gvtrdv-ovpot,  bushy-tailed.  Siiring-faih  (Lepismena;). 
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relative  to  the  metamor- 
phoses to  which  they  are 
subject  for  subsequent 
consideration. 

(770.)  Insects,  exa- 
mined generally,  differ 
from  all  other  articu- 
lated beings  in  one  re- 
markable circumstance : 
they  are  capable  of 
flight,  and  can  maintain 
themselves  in  the  air  by 
means  of  wings.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  some 
species  are  met  with,  in 
all  the  orders  described 
above,  which  are  apte- 
rous, being  destitute  of 
such  organs  ; but  these 
form  exceptions,  to  be 
noticed  hereafter.  Such 


Fig.  148. 


Metamorphoses  of  Lepidoptera. 


a mode  of  progression,  through  so  rai’e  a medium  as  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, necessarily  demands  an  exercise  of  muscular  power  of  the  most 


Fig.  149. 


Motemorjihosos  of  MeMonfkn. 
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vigorous  and  active  description,  and  a correspondent  strength  and  firm- 
ness in  the  skeleton  upon  which  the  muscles  act.  It  is  sufficient  to 
cast  a glance  at  the  external  construction  of  any  of  the  Annelidans  or 
Myriapoda  which  have  come  imder  our  notice,  to  be  convinced  that  in 
such  animals  flight  would  he  impossible  under  any  circumstances.  Their 
long  and  flexible  bodies  present  no  point  to  which  efficient  wings  could 
be  appended ; neither  is  any  part  of  their  divided  skeleton  possessed  of 
sufficient  strength  to  support  the  action  of  muscles  so  forcible  and  ener- 
getic as  would  be  indispensable  to  wield  the  instruments  used  in  flying, 
or  raise  the  body  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

(771.)  Similar  changes,  therefore,  to  those  which  we  found  requisite 
in  order  to  convert  the  aquatic  Annehd  into  the  terrestrial  Myriapod, 
must  be  still  further  carried  out  before  the  animals  last  mentioned  could 
be  adapted  to  become  inhabitants  of  the  air.  The  number  of  segments 
composing  their  elongated  bodies  must  be  materially  reduced  ; certain 
parts  of  the  skeleton  must  be  strengthened  in  order  to  sustain  the  efforts 
of  muscles  sufficiently  strong  to  raise  the  weight  of  the  animal ; and,  in 
the  last  place,  the  nervous  ganglia,  by  a like  concentration  of  hitherto 
separated  parts,  must  be  gathered  into  masses  of  increased  power,  suffi- 
cient to  animate  the  more  vigorous  muscles  with  which  they  are  in 
relation. 

(772.)  Such  changes  are  precisely  those  which  are  most  remarkable 
when  we  compare  the  external  appearance  of  a centipede  with  that  of 
a winged  insect : the  entire  number  of  segments,  and  consequently  the 
proportionate  length,  of  the  latter  is  obviously  reduced.  The  head  is 
seen  to  be  more  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  to  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a moveable  joint.  The  thi’ee  anterior  segments  of  the  trunk 
become  largely  developed,  and,  from  the  density  of  their  substance,  form 
by  far  the  strongest  part  of  the  skeleton,  constituting  what  is  called  the 
thorax  of  the  insect ; they  are,  moreover,  generally  united  together, 
especially  the  two  posterior,  so  as  to  be  consolidated,-  as  it  were,  into 
one  piece  ; and  to  these  rings  only,  the  organs  of  locomotion  are  ap- 
pended. The  remaining  segments  of  the  body  are  much  less  fii-m  in 
their  texture,  especially  in  insects  with  hard  or  horny  wing-covers,  in 
which  indeed  they  are  almost  of  a membranous  consistence,  so  as  to 
increase,  as  far  as  possible,  the  lightness  of  the  animal  in  parts  where 
strength  is  not  required.  Here,  then,  is  an  annuloso  skeleton  adapted 
to  flight ; dense  and  unyielding  where  support  is  required  for  the  at- 
tachment of  the  locomotive  organs,  but  thin  and  flexible  elsewhere. 

(773.)  The  above  conditions  being  required  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  pieces  which  compose  the  outward  framework  of  the  body  in  insects, 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  the  mode  of  union  between  the  vaidous 
segments  above  described  is  by  no  means  a matter  of  indifference,  inas- 
much as  very  different  degrees  of  motion  arc  required  between  the  in- 
dividual rings.  In  the  Annelida  and  Myriapoda  a very  simple  kind  of 
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junction  was  sufficient ; for  in  them  the  segments  were  all  united  by 
the  mere  interposition  of  a thinner  coriaceous  membrane  extending  be- 
tween their  contiguous  margins  ; but  in  insects  several  kinds  of  articu- 
lation are  met  with  in  the  eonstruetion  of  the  trunk,  adapted  to  the 
mobility  of  different  regions. 

(774.)  The  fii’st  mode  of  connexion  is  effected  by  suture,  or  rather 
by  a species  of  “ harmony,”  as  it  is  technically  tei-med  by  anatomists ; 
two  plates  of  the  skeleton  being  aceurately  and  immoveably  fitted  to  each 
other,  hut  without  being  decidedly  fastened  together  by  serrated  edges. 
This  kind  of  junction  is  met  with  in  the  thorax,  and  serves  an  important 
piu-pose  ; for  at  the  point  of  union  both  plates  are  bent  inwards,  and 
prolonged  internally,  so  as  to  form  numerous  partitions  and  processes, 
from  which  the  muscles  moving  the  wings  and  legs  derive  extensive 
origins. 

(775.)  A second  means  whereby  the  pieces  of  the  thorax  are  fastened 
together  is  by  symphysis,  in  which  a somewhat  soft  membrane  is  inter- 
posed between  two  plates,  so  as  to  admit  of  a slight  degree  of  motion. 

(776.)  More  extensive  movement  is  required  between  the  pieces 
which  compose  the  abdomen  ; for  in  this  region,  that  rigidity  and  firm- 
ness which  are  essential  in  the  construction  of  the  thorax  would  be 
highly  disadvantageous,  inasmuch  as  the  abdominal  viscera  must  be 
subject  to  constant  variations  in  bulk,  caused  either  by  food  taken  into 
the  intestines,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  female,  by  the  development  of  the 
eggs  after  impregnation.  The  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  therefore 
united  by  a membrane  passing  from  one  to  another, — but  so  loosely, 
that  the  edges  of  the  individual  plates  wrap  over  each  other  to  some 
extent,  and  thus  may  be  separated  by  the  slightest  pressure  from 
within. 

(777.)  But  in  other  regions  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  a mode 
of  communication  intermediate  in  character  between  the  two  kinds  men- 
tioned above,  having  neither  the  firmness  of  the  one  nor  the  mobility 
of  the  other.  This  is  moi’e  especially  the  ease  in  the  junction  between 
the  head  and  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax,  and  also  between  the 
last-named  segment  and  the  middle  piece  of  the  thorax,  in  those  cases 
where  these  two  parts  are  not  joined  by  suture.  The  joint  employed 
in  this  case  is  of  very  beautiful  constraction,  resembling  in  some  respects 
that  formed  by  a ball  and  socket : a eonical  prolongation  of  one  seg- 
ment is  admitted  into  a smooth  canty  excavated  in  the  corresponding 
margin  of  the  other,  and  secured  in  this  position  by  muscles  and  an  ex- 
ternal ligament.  Such  an  articulation  is  of  course  capable  of  being 
firmly  fixed  by  muscular  action,  but  at  tho  same  time  admits  of  sufficient 
freedom  of  motion  to  allow  rotation  in  all  directions. 

(778.)  The  logs  of  insects,  as  we  have  already  stated,  are  invariably 
six  in  number,  one  pair  being  attached  to  each  of  the  three  tlioracic 
segments.  Considered  separately,  eveiy  leg  may  be  seen  to  consist  of 
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several  pieces,  connected  together  by  articnlations  of  different  kinds, 
which  require  our  notice.  The  first  division  of  the  leg,  or  that  in  im- 
mediate connexion  with  the  thorax,  to  which  it  is  united  by  a kind  of 
baU-and -socket  joint  enclosed  in  a strong  membranous  capsule  and 
possessing  veiy  various  degrees  of  motion  in  different  insects,  is  called 
the  hip  (co.ra)  ; and  upon  this,  as  upon  a centre,  the  movements  of  the 
limb  are  performed.  To  the  extremity  of  the  coxa  a small  moveable 
piece  is  attached,  called  the  trochanter ; to  which  succeeds  the  thigh 
( femur),  which  is  the  thickest  and  most  robust  of  all  the  divisions  of 
the  limb.  The  next  piece,  called  the  shank  (tibia),  is  occasionally  of 
considerable  length,  and  is  connected  to  the  last  by  a hinge ; to  its 
extremity  is  appended  the  foot  (tarsus),  composed  of  a consecutive  series 
of  small  segments,  varying  in  number  from  five  to  one,  the  last  of  which 
is  armed  with  claws,  or  other  appendages,  adapted  to  different  lands  of 
I)rogrcs.sion.  These  divisions  of  the  leg  the  reader  will  easily  recognize ; 
they  are  for  the  most  part  united  together  by  articulations  so  constructed 
as  to  allow  simply  of  flexion  and  extension,  which  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  inspecting,  in  some  large  insect,  the  junction  between  the  femur 
and  the  tibia,  or  the  knee-joint,  as  we  might  term  it.  Upon  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  tihia  the  observer  will  find  on  each  side  a precise  semi- 
circular furrow,  behind  which  is  a concentrical  but  smaller  ridge,  and 
stiU  further  back  a circular  depression  or  fossulet.  On  examining  the 
corresponding  surfaces  of  the  femur,  he  will  detect  a ridge  accurately 
corresponding  to  the  above-mentioned  furrow ; behind  this,  a furrow 
corre.sponding  to  the  preceding  ridge ; and  still  further  back,  a minute 
elevation  adapted  to  the  fossulet  of  the  tibia,  wherein  it  is  fastened  by  a 
minute  but  very  strong  ligament.  Such  ridges  and  grooves,  when  fitted 
into  each  other,  form  a joint  evidently  admitting  of  a free  and  hinge- 
like motion,  while,  from  its  structure,  dislocation  is  almost  impossible. 

(779.)  The  above  general  description  of  the  leg  of  an  insect  will 
prepare  us  to  examine  various  modifications  in  outward  form  and 
mechanical  arrangements  by  which  these  simple  organs  are  adapted  to 
progression  under  a great  diversity  of  circumstances.  When,  indeed, 
we  reflect  how  extensively  this  class  of  animals  is  distributed,  and  the 
variety  of  situations  in  which  insects  live,  we  arc  led  to  expect  corre- 
sponding adaptations  in  the  construction  of  their  instruments  of  loco- 
motion ; and  in  this  our  expectations  will  not  be  disappointed. 

(780.)  In  the  generality  of  terrestrial  species,  the  last  segment  of 
the  tarsus  or  foot  is  provided  with  a pair  of  strong  horny  hooks,  which 
are  available  for  many  purposes,  being  used  either  for  creeping  upon 
a moderately  rough  surface,  for  climbing,  or  for  clinging  to  various 
substances. 

(781.)  Such  simple  hooks,  however,  would  not  always  serve.  In  the 
case  of  the  louse  (Pediculus)  for  example,  that  is  destined  to  climb 
slender  and  polished  hairs,  such  prehensile  organs  could  he  of  little  use. 
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The  structure  of  the  foot  is  therefore  modified ; the  tarsus  in  this  insect 
terminates  in  a single  moveable  claw,  which  bends  back  upon  a tooth- 
like process  derived  from  the  tibia,  and  thas  forms  a pair  of  forceps, 
fitted  to  grasp  the  stem  of  the  hair  and  secure  a firm  hold. 

(782.)  Many  insects,  especially  those  of  the  Dipterovui  order,  are  able 
to  ascend  the  smoothest  perpendicular  planes,  or  even  to  run  with 
facility,  suspended  by  their  feet,  in  an  inverted  position,  along  substances 
which,  from  their  polished  surfaces,  could  afford  no  hold  to  any  apj)a- 
ratus  of  forceps  or  booklets.  In  the  common  flies  {Muscidee),  the  exer- 
cise of  this  faculty  is  of  such  everyday  occurrence,  that,  wonderful  as  it 
is,  it  scarcely  attracts  the  attention  of  ordinary  observers.  The  foot  of 
the  House-fly,  nevertheless,  is  a very  curious  piece  of  mechanism ; for, 
in  addition  to  the  recurved  hooks  possessed  by  other  climbing  species,  it 
is  fru’nished  with  a pair  of  minute  membranous  flaps  (flg.  150,  c),  which. 

Fig.  150. 


Poet  of  insects: — A,  F,  Dyiifcus.  B,  Sibiofcbrilis.  C,  Mtwca  domeftica.  P.  OiiniAr  tvtfo. 

E,  Abyssinian  Grasshopper. 

under  a good  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  innumerable  hairs 
of  the  utmost  delicacy : these  flaps,  or  suckers,  as  they  might  be  termed, 
adhere  to  any  plane  surface  ^vith  sufficient  tenacity  to  support  the  whole 
weight  of  the  fly,  and  thus  confer  upon  it  a power  of  progression  denied 
to  insects  of  ordinary  construbtion. 

(783.)  In  (fig.  150,  n),  the  sucking  disks  appended  to 

the  foot  are  three  in  number,  but  in  other  respects  their  conformation 
is  the  same. 
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(784.)  In  Cimhex  lutea  (fig.  150,  n)  the  arrangement  of  the  suckei’s 
is  different,  one  large  and  spoon-shaped  disk  being  attached  to  the 
extremity  of  each  tarsal  joint.  Moreover,  in  this  case  there  is  another 
singular  structure  : t'n’o  spur-like  organs  project  from  each  side  of  the 
extremity  of  the  tibia,  each  being  provided  ■with  a sucking  disk,  while 
the  two  together  foi'm  a strong  prehensile  forceps. 

(785.)  In  some  Water-beetles  (^Dytiscidix}  the  feet  are  armed  ■with  a 
still  more  elaborately  constructed  apparatus  of  suckers ; hut  in  this  case, 
as  they  are  only  met  ■with  in  the  male  insect,  they  perhaps  ought  rather 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a provision  made  for  the  purpose  of  securely  hold- 
ing the  female  during  sexual  union,  than  as  being  specially  connected 
with  locomotion. 

(786.)  In  the  anterior  legs  of  the  male  Dytiscus  the  first  three  joints 
of  the  tarsus  are  excessively  dilated,  so  as  to  form  a broad  circular 
palette:  on  examining  the  inferior  surface  of  this  expanded  portion 
imder  a microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  an  immense  number  of 
sucking-cups  (fig.  150,  p),  two  or  three  being  much  larger  than  the  rest ; 
but  they  form  collectively  a wonderful  instrument  of  adhesion. 

(787.)  The  middle  pair  of  legs  of  the  same  beetle  (fig.  150,  a)  exhibit 
a somewhat  similar  structure ; but  in  this  case  the  disk  upon  which 
the  sucking  apparatus  is  placed  is  much  elongated,  and  the  suckers  ai’e 
all  of  small  dimensions. 

(788.)  In  the  female  Dytiscus  (fig.  152,  c)  this  configuration  of  the 
tarsus  is  wanting ; and  moreover  the  surface  of  the  back  is  marked  with 
deep  longitudinal  grooves  that  do  not  exist  in  the  male  insect,  but  seem 
to  be  an  additional  provision  for  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes 
in  these  powerful  aquatic  beetles. 

(789.)  Another  mode  of  progression  common  among  insects  is  by 
leaping,  to  which,  from  their  extraordinary  muscular  power,  these  little 
beings  are  admirably  adapted.  The  common  Flea,  for  example  {Pulex 
imtans)  (fig.  153),  will  leap  two  hundred  times  its  own  length ; and 
many  Orthoptera  possess  a power  of  vaulting  through  the  air  scarcely 
less  wonderful,  of  which  the  Cricket  affords  a familiar  instance.  In  such 
insects  (fig.  145,  a,  b)  the  thighs  of  the  posterior  legs  arc  enormously 
dilated,  and  the  length  of  these  limbs  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
anterior  pair.  When  disposed  to  leap,  such  insects  bend  each  hind-leg, 
so  as  to  bring  the  tibia  into  close  contact  with  the  thigh,  which  has 
often  a longitudinal  furrow,  armed  on  each  side  with  a row  of  spines,  to 
receive  it.  The  leg  being  thus  bent,  they  suddenly  unbend  it  with  a 
jerk,  when,  pushing  against  the  plane  of  position,  they  spiing  into  the 
air*.  In  many  of  these  saltatorial  tribes  the  tarsus  is  furnished  ■with 
very  curious  appendages,  either  pro^vdded  for  the  piu’pose  of  obviating 
any  jar  when  the  animal  ahghts  from  its  lofty  leapsf,  or  else  they  may 

* Kirby  and  Spence,  Introduction  to  Entomology,  4 vols.  8vo. 
t Sir  E.  Home,  Phil.  Trans.  1816. 
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act  like  firm  cushions,  adapted,  by  their  elasticity,  to  give  greater  effect 
to  the  spring  which  raises  the  insect  from  the  ground.  In  the  magni- 
fied view  of  the  tarsus  of  an  Abyssinian  Grasshopper  (fig.  150,  k)  the 
ai-rangement  of  these  organs  is  well  exhibited. 

(790.)  The  next  modification  in  the  structure  of  the  legs  Is  met  with 
in  such  species  as  burrow  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  which 
mode  of  progression  the  most  remarkable  example  is  seen  in  the  Mole- 
cricket  (GryUotal2Ja  vulgaris)  (fig.  151).  In  this  creature,  the  anterior 


Fig.  151. 


Gryilotalpa  viilffaris. 


segment  of  the  thorax,  whereunto  the  fore-legs  are  appended,  is  won- 
derfully enlarged  and  of  great  strength,  wliile  the  legs  themselves  arc 
equally  remarkable  for  their  enonirous  bulk  and  muscularitj*.  The  tibia 
is  excessively  dilated,  and  terminates  obliquely  in  four  sharp  and  strong 
spines.  The  whole  of  the  tarsus  woiild,  at  a first  glance,  appear  to  be 
wanting;  but  on  inspection  it  is  found  to  consist  of  tliree  joints  placed 
upon  the  inner  side  of  the  tibia,  the  firet  two  being  broad  and  tootli- 
shaped,  while  the  last  piece  is  vciy  small  and  armed  with  two  hooks. 
The  direction  and  motion  of  these  hands  is  outwards,  thus  enabling  the 
animal  most  effectually  to  remove  the  earth  when  it  biurows  ; and.  by 
the  help  of  such  powerful  instruments,  it  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  it 
buries  itself*. 

(791.)  Similar  examples  of  adaptation  in  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  legs  of  insects  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely ; we  shall,  howcvei'. 

* Kirby  nntl  S]U’ncc,  Inlrod.  to  Enl.  vol.  ii.  p.  .3(i2. 
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select  blit  one  other  illustration  before  leaving  this  jiart  of  our  subject, 
namely  the  conversion  of  these  organs  into  instruments  for  swim- 
ming, whereby,  in  aquatic  insects,  they  become  adapted  to  act  as  oars. 
Xothing  is,  perhaps,  better  calculated  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
student  of  animated  natui’e  than  the  amazing  results  obtained  by  the 
slightest  deviations  from  a common  type  of  organization ; and  in  ex- 
amining the  changes  requii-ed  in  order  to  metamorphose  an  organ  which 
we  have  already  seen  performing  such  a variety  of  offices  into  fins 
adapted  to  an  aquatic  life,  this  circumstance  must  strike  the  mind  of 
the  most  heedless  observer.  The  limbs  used  in  swimming  exhibit  the 
same  parts,  the  same  number  of  joints,  and  almost  the  same  shape,  as 
those  employed  for  creeping,  chmbing,  leajiing,  and  numerous  other 
purposes ; yet  how  different  is  the  function  assigned  to  them  ! In  a 
common  'VVater-beetle  ali’eady  referred  to,  the  Dytiscus  marginulis 


(fig.  152,  c),  the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs,  that  could  be  of  small  service 

Fig.  152. 


as  instruments  of  propulsion,  arc  so  small  as  to  appear  quite  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  insect,  while  the  hinder  pair  arc  of  great  size 
and  strength ; the  last-mentioned  limbs  arc,  moreover,  removed  as  far 
backwards  as  possible,  by  the  development  of  the  hinder  segment  of  the 
thorax,  in  order  to  api)roximate  their  origins  to  the  centre  of  the  body ; 
and  the  individual  segments  composing  them  arc  broad  and  compressed, 
80  as  to  present  to  the  water  an  extensive  surface,  wliich  is  still  furllicr 
enlarged  by  the  presence  of  flat  spines  appended  to  the  end  of  the  tibia. 
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as  well  as  of  a broad  fringe  of  stiff  hairs  inserted  all  around  the  tarsus. 
The  powerful  oars  thus  formed  can  open  until  they  form  right  angles 
with  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  from  the  strength  of  their  stroke  are  well 
adapted  to  the  piratical  habits  of  their  possessors,  who  wage  successful 
war,  not  only  with  other  aquatic  insects  and  worms,  hut  even  with  small 
fishes,  the  co-inhabitants  of  the  ponds  wherein  they  live. 

(792.)  The  same  principles  are  carried  out  even  more  perfectly  in 
the  construction  of  the  swimming-legs  of  the  Water-boatman  {Noto- 
necta),  a kind  of  water-bug.  The  resemblance  of  this  creature  (fig.  144, 
G,  h)  to  a boat  with  its  oars  cannot  escape  the  most  inattentive  exa- 
miner ; and  the  similarity  is  still  further  increased  by  its  manner  of 
s-wimming ; for,  as  it  preys  upon  insects  that  have  been  accidentally 
drowned  by  falling  into  the  water,  it  usually  rows  itself  about  upon  its 
back,  because  in  such  a position  it  can  best  watch  for  its  victims. 

(793.)  The  wings  of  insects,  when  present,  are  invariably  attached 
to  the  two  i)osterior  segments  of  the  thorax,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  aro  strengthened  in  every  possible  manner,  so  as  to  afford  a sup- 
port of  sufficient  density  and  firmness  to  sustain  the  violent  exertions 
of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  organs  of  flight. 

(794.)  In  the  most  perfectly  organized  families  the  wings  are  four  in 
number,  as  in  the  Neuroptera  (fig.  146),  the  Hymenoptera  (fig.  173), 
the  Orthoptera  (fig.  145),  the  Dictyoptera,  the  Hemiptera  (fig.  144), 
the  Lepidoptera  (fig.  148),  and  the  Coleoptera  (fig.  149). 

(795.)  In  the  Dipterous  insects  there  are  only  two  wings,  which  are 
fixed  upon  the  central  segment  of  the  thorax ; while,  in  the  position 
usually  occupied  by  the  posterior  pair,  we  find  a pair  of  pedimculated 
globular  bodies,  generally  named  the  halteres  or  poisers,  as  in  the  Gnat 
(GitZco-O  (fig.  177,f).  . 

(796.)  But,  in  every  one  of  the  orders  above  enumerated,  there  are 
certain  families  which,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  their  existence, 
are  never  provided  with  wings  at  aU  ; and  these  by  many  entomologists 
have  been  formed  into  an  order  by  themselves,  imder  the  name  of  Aj)te- 
rous  insects.  In  the  opinion  of  Burmeister*,  whose  classification  we 
have  adopted,  such  an  arrangement  is  pui'ely  artificial,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  embrace  insects  of  most  dissimilar  kinds.  In  proof  of  this,  he  ad- 
duces the  fact  that,  in  the  same  family,  we  not  uufrequently  meet  with 
both  winged  and  apterous  species,  nearly  related  to  each  other ; and  in 
many  cases  the  males  possess  udngs,  while  the  females  of  the  same  insect 
arc  entirely  destitute  of  such  appendages.  In  such  cases,  the  metamor- 
phosis is  ncccssaiily  what  is  called  incomjiUte,  inasmuch  as  the  organs 
which  chai’actcrizc  the  perfect  state  arc  not  developed.  Thus,  in  the 
Flea  (Pidex  irritans)  (fig.  153)  the  wings  never  become  apparent,  and 
in  consequence  the  thorax,  even  in  the  imago  state,  does  not  exhibit 
that  development  and  consolidation  of  its  parts  invariably  met  'with  in 

* ]\raminl  of  Entoin.  p.  023. 
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winged  genera.  The  Flea,  however,  cannot  on  this  account  be  looked 
upon  as  any  other  than  the  imago  or  complete  insect,  for  it  will  be 
found  to  have  undergone  all  the  preparatory  changes.  The  Flea,  when 
it  issues  from  the  egg,  is  in  fact  a worm-like  and  footless  larva,  in  which 
condition  it  lives  about  twelve  days,  ^\^len  about  to  become  a pupa,  it 
spins  for  itself  a little  silky  cocoon,  wherein  it  conceals  itself  untU, 

Fig.  153. 


Pulex  irritans. 


having  thrown  off  its  last  skin,  it  appears  in  its  mattu’e  form,  deprived 
indeed  of  Avings,  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  lives,  would 
be  useless  appendages,  but  still,  with  this  exception,  corresponding  in 
every  particular  with  other  insects  in  their  imago  state. 

(797.)  The  wings  of  insects  differ  much  in  texture.  In  the  Neuro- 
ptera,  by  far  the  most  powerful  fliers  met  with  in  the  insect  world,  aU 
four  wings  are  of  equal  size,  and  consist  of  a thin  membranous  expansion 
of  groat  delicacy  and  of  a glassy  appearance,  supported  at  aU  points  by 
a homy  network  (fig.  146).  Few  things  are  met  with  in  nature  more 
admirable  than  these  stmetures ; they  present,  indeed,  a combination  of 
strength  and  lightness  absolutely  unequalled  by  anything  of  human  in- 
vention ; and  as  instraments  of  flight  they  far  .surpass  the  wings  of  birds, 
both  in  the  power  and  precision  of  their  movements,  inasmuch  as  these 
insects  can  fly  in  all  directions — backwards,  or  to  the  right  or  left,  as 
well  as  forwards.  Leeuwenhoek*  narrates  a remarkable  instance  in 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  comparative  capabilities  of  tho 
Dragon-fly  and  the  Swallow,  as  relates  to  the  perfection  of  their  flight. 
The  bird  and  tho  insect  wore  both  confined  in  a menagerie  about  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  apparently  their  powers  wore  fauly  tested.  The 
swallow  was  in  full  pursuit ; but  the  little  creature  flew  with  such  asto- 
nishing velocity,  that  this  bird  of  rapid  flight  and  ready  evolution  was 
unable  to  overtake  and  entrap  it, — the  insect  eluding  every  attempt, 
and  being  generally  six  feet  before  it.  “ Indeed,”  say  tho  authors 
from  whom  wo  quote  the  above  anecdote  t,  “ such  is  tho  power  of  the 
long  wings  by  which  the  Dragon-flies  arc  distinguished,  and  such  the 

* Epist.  6,  Mart.  1717.  t Kirby  and  Spence,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 
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force  of  the  muscles  Avliich  move  them,  that  they  seem  never  to  Ixj 
wearied  with  flying.  I have  ohsen'cd  one  of  them  (Anax  irnperaUrr, 
Leach)  sailing  for  hours  over  a piece  of  water — s^jmetimes  to  and  fro, 
and  sometimes  wheeling  from  side  to  side,  and  all  the  while  chasing, 
captming,  and  devouring  the  various  insects  that  came  athwart  its 
course,  or  driving  away  its  competitors — without  ever  seeming  tired  or 
inclined  to  alight.” 

(798.)  In  Hymenopterous  insects  (flgs.  171  and  173)  the  -wings  are 
much  more  feebly  organized,  but  their  structure  is  similar.  The  nemires, 
or  homy  ribs  supporting  the  membranous  expansion,  are  comparativelv 
few ; and  in  the  Diptera  they  are  stiUL  less  numerous. 

(799.)  In  several  orders  the  anterior  pair  of  -wings  are  converted  into 
shields  for  the  protection  of  the  posterior ; such  is  the  case  in  the  Ortho- 
ptera,  many  of  the  Hemiptera,  and  more  especially  in  the  Coleopterous 
genera.  In  the  latter,  indeed,  they  are  very  dense  and  hard ; and, 
being  nearly  unserviceable  in  flight,  the  hinder  pair  are  necessarily  de- 
veloped to  such  a size  as  to  present  a very  extensive  surface  (flg.  149,  a), 
and  when  in  repose  are  closely  folded  up  beneath  the  elytra,  and  thus 
carefully  preserved  from  injuries,  to  which  they  would  be  constantly 
exposed  without  such  pro-rision  for  theii’  security. 

(800.)  The  above  observations  relate  only  to  the  general  disposition 
and  connexion  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  skeleton,  and  locomotive 
appendages  connected  -with  it ; it  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  more 
fully  of  the  texture  of  the  external  integument,  and  those  modifications 
which  it  presents,  adapting  it  to  various  pui-poses. 

(801.)  The  hard  covering  of  an  insect,  hke  the  skin  of  vertebrate 
animals,  consists  of  three  distinct  layers.  The  outer  stratum,  or  epi- 
dermis, is  smooth,  homy,  and  generally  colourless,  so  that  it  forms  a 
dense  inorganic  film  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Imme- 
diately beneath  the  epidennis  is  a soft  and  delicate  film,  the  rete  mu- 
cosum,  which  is  frequently  painted  with  the  most  lively  hues,  and  gives 
the  characteristic  colouring  to  the  species.  The  thii-d  and  principal  layer 
is  the  true  skin,  or  cutis,  which  is  generally  of  a leather}-  texture,  and, 
especially  in  the  elytra  of  Beetles,  of  considerable  thickness : this  layer 
is  abundantly  supplied  -with  nutritive  jmces ; and  in  its  substance  the 
bulbs  of  haii-s,  scales,  and  similai'  appendages,  to  be  described  here- 
after, are  imbedded  and  nomlshcd. 

(802.)  The  wings  arc  mere  derivations  from  this  common  covering, 
and  are  composed  of  two  delicate  fihns  of  the  epidermis,  stretched  upon 
a strong  and  netlike  framework.  Eveiy  membranous  wing  is,  in  fact, 
a delicate  bag  formed  by  the  epidermic  layer  of  tlie  integument,  and  in 
the  recently-developed  insect  can  be  distinctly  pi-oved  to  be  such  by 
simply  immersing  the  newly-escaped  imago  in  spirit  of  Avine,  which 
gradually  insinuates  itself  between  the  still  fresh  and  soft  membranes, 
and,  filling  the  cavity  enclosed  between  them,  chstends  the  organ  until 
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it  represents  a transparent  sacculus,  in  which  the  ribs  or  nervures  of 
the  wing  are  enclosed*.  This  structure,  however,  is  only  to  be  displayed 
while  the  wings,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the  pupa- case,  are  still 
soft  and  moist ; for  they  soon  become  so  intimately  united  with  the 
horny  framework  upon  which  they  are  extended,  that  they  seem  to 
form  a single  membranous  expansion. 

(803.)  The  ribs,  or  nervures,  whereby  the  two  plates  of  the  wing  are 
thus  supported,  are  slender  hollow  tubes,  filled  with  a soft  parenchyma  : 
in  the  interior  of  some,  Burmeister  detected  an  air-vessel  (recognizable 
by  the  texture  of  its  walls)  and  a minute  nervous  filament. 

(804.)  We  have  stiU,  in  order  to  complete  our  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal anatomy  of  an  insect,  to  describe  certain  appendages  which  not 
unfrequently  clothe  the  exterior  of  the  skeleton,  and  exhibit  great 
diversity  of  appearance  in  different  tribes.  These  may  he  divided  into 
sjnnes,  hairs,  and  scales ; and,  however  much  they  may  appear  to  he  di- 
stinct structures,  all  these  are  essentially  very  nearly  related  to  each  other. 

(805.)  The  spines  are  homy  processes  developed  from  the  epidermis ; 
and  sometimes,  especially  in  the  Coleopterous  order,  as  in  some  lamel- 
licom  Beetles,  exhibit  considerable  dimensions.  These  spines  are  some- 
times bifurcated  or  branched ; but,  whatever  their  shape  or  size,  they 
never  grow  from  bulbs  implanted  in  the  cutis,  but  are  mere  prolonga- 
tions of  the  exterior  layer  of  the  integument. 

(806.)  The  hairs  appear  to  resemble  those  of  quadrupeds  in  their 
mode  of  growth,  inasmuch  as  they  are  secreted  from  roots  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  cutis  or  tree  skin : they  are  fine  horny  cyhnders, 
and  frequently  are  found  to  be  branched  and  divided  hke  the  feathers 
of  birds  ; but  the  manner  of  their  formation  will  be  more  conveniently 
discussed  hereafter. 

(807.)  The  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera  are  covered  with  minute  flat 
scales  of  various  shapes,  and  not  unfrequently  tinted  with  the  most 
beautiful  colours  ; such  scales,  nevertheless,  are  in  reality  only  flattened 
hairs, into  w'hich,  indeed,  they  frequently  degenerate  by  insensible  trans- 
itions ; and,  moreover,  they  grow  from  bulbs  of  precisely  similar  con- 
stmction.  The  variety  of  colours  exhibited  by  the  scales  of  a Butterfly 
depends  upon  a film  of  pigment  interposed  between  the  two  plates  of 
transparent  epidermic  matter  forming  each ; but  the  gorgeous  hues  de- 
rived from  this  source  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  iridescent  tints 
for  which  they  arc  not  unfrequently  remarkable,  as  these  have  a very 
different  origin  : the  surface  of  every  scale,  that  with  the  changing  light 
reflects  evanescent  prismatic  colours,  is  seen,  wdicn  examined  under  a 
microscope,  to  be  marked  with  regular  parallel  striic  of  cxciuisitc  minute- 
ness ; and  such  a surface,  even  when  grossly  imitated  by  liuman  art, 
has  been  found  to  give  rise  to  the  brilliant  appearances  exhibited  by 
polarized  light. 

* Heusinger,  System  cler  Ilistologie,  2.  Heft.  Burmeister,  op.  cif.  p.  224. 
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(808.)  Tho  muscular  system  of  insects  has  always  excited  the  wonder 
and  astonishment  of  the  naturalist,  in  whatever  point  of  view  he  exa- 
mines this  part  of  their  economy — whether  he  considers  the  perfection 
of  their  movements,  the  inconceivable  minuteness  of  the  parts  moved,  or 
the  strength,  persistence,  or  velocity  of  their  contractions.  Insects  are 
proverbially  of  small  comparative  dimensions — “ minims  of  nature,” 

“ that  wave  their  limber  fans 

For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact, 

In  aU  the  liveries  deck’d  of  summer’s  pride 

their  presence,  indeed,  around  us  is  only  remarked  as  conferring  addi- 
tional life  and  gaiety  to  the  landscape ; and  except  when,  by  some  in- 
ordinate increase  in  their  numbers,  they  make  up  by  their  multitude  for 
their  diminutive  size,  the  ravages  committed  by  them  are  trifling  and 
insignificant.  Par  otherwise,  however,  would  it  be  if  they  attained  to 
larger  growth,  and  stiU  possessed  the  extraordinary  power  with  which 
they  are  now  so  conspicuously  gifted ; they  would  then,  indeed,  become 
tnily  the  tyrants  of  the  creation — monsters  such  “ as  fables  never 
feigned  or  fear  conceived  ” — fully  adequate  to  destroy  and  exterminate 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  aU  that  it  contains  of  vegetable  or  of 
animal  life. 

(809.)  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Plea  or  the  Grasshopper  will 
spring  two  hxmdred  times  the  length  of  its  own  body ; that  the  Dragon- 
fiy  possesses  such  indomitable  strength  of  wing,  that  for  a day  together 
it  will  sustain  itself  in  the  air,  and  fiy  with  equal  facility  and  swiftness 
backwards  or  forwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  without  turning  ; that 
the  Beetles  are  encased  in  a dense  and  hard  integument,  impervious  to 
ordinary  violence;  and  we  might  add  that  the  Wasp  and  the  Termite  Ant 
will  penetrate  with  their  jaws  the  hardest  wood.  I^either  is  the  velocity 
of  the  movements  of  insects  inferior  to  their  prodigious  muscular  power. 
“ An  anonymous  writer  in  Nicholson’s  Jouimal,”  say  Efirby  and  Spence, 
“ calculates  that  in  its  ordinary  flight  the  common  House-fly  (Muscu 
domestica)  makes  with  its  wings  about  six  hundred  strokes,  which  carry 
it  5 feet,  every  second ; but  if  alarmed,  he  states  their  velocity  can  be 
increased  six-  or  seven-fold,  or  to  30  or  35  feet  in  the  same  period.  lu 
this  space  of  time  a race-horse  could  clear  only  90  feet,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a mile  a minute.  Our  little  Ply,  in  her  swiftest  flight, 
will  in  the  same  space  of  time  go  more  than  the  third  of  a mile.  Now, 
compare  the  infinite  difference  of  the  size  of  the  two  animals  (ten 
millions  of  the  Ply  would  hardly  counterpoise  one  racer),  and  how 
wonderful  wiU  the  velocity  of  this  minute  creature  aixpear  I Did  the  Ply 
equal  the  race-horse  in  size,  and  retain  its  present  powers  in  the  ratio 
of  its  magnitude,  it  would  travci-se  the  globe  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning*.” 

• Kirby  and  Spence,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  358. 
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(810.)  Let  the  reader,  therefore,  imagine  for  an  instant  that  great 
law  of  nature,  which  restricts  the  dimensions  of  an  insect  within  certain 
bounds,  dispensed  with  even  in  a single  species.  Suppose  the  Wasp  or 
the  Stag-beetle  dilated  to  the  bulk  of  a tiger  or  of  an  elephant — cased 
in  impenetrable  armour — furnished  with  jaws  that  would  crush  the  solid 
trunk  of  an  oak — winged,  and  capable  of  flight  so  rapid  as  to  render 
escape  hopeless ; what  would  resist  such  destroyers  ? or  how  could  the 
world  support  their  ravages  ? 

(811.)  Such  is  the  comparative  strength  of  insects.  Let  us  now  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  owing,  their  structure  and 
general  arrangement. 

(812.)  The  muscles  consist  of  bundles  of  delicate  fibres,  that  arise 
either  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  segments  composing  the  skeleton,  or 
else  from  the  internal  homy  septa  which  project  into  the  thorax.  The 
fibres  themselves  are  of  a white  or  yellow  colour ; and  so  loosely  are 
thej^  connected  by  cellular  tissue,  that  they  may  he  separated  by  the 
slightest  touch. 

(813.)  All  the  muscles  of  an  insect  may  be  arranged  in  two  great 
divisions : the  first  including  those  that  unite  the  different  segments  of 
the  body  ; the  second,  those  aiipropriated  to  the  movements  of  the  hmbs, 
jaws,  and  other  appendages.  The  former  are  entirely  composed  of  fleshy 
fibres ; the  latter  are  provided  with  tendinous  insertions,  by  which  their 
force  is  concentrated  and  made  to  act  with  precision  upon  a given  point 
of  the  skeleton. 

(814.)  The  connecting  muscles  are  generally  arranged  in  broad  parallel 
bands,  arising  from  the  inner  surface  of  a given  segment,  and  passing 
on  to  be  inserted  in  a similar  manner  into  another  segment,  so  that  by 
their  contraction  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  lodged  is  diminished  by 
the  approximation  of  the  different  rings : these  have  no  tendons, 

(815.)  The  locomotive  muscles,  of  course,  take  their  character  from 
the  joints  of  the  limb  upon  which  they  act ; and  as  we  have  already 
seen  that  these  movements  are  generally  confined  to  those  of  a hinge, 
the  muscular  fa.sciculi  may  ho  conveniently  groui^od  into  two  great 
classes — thejlewor  muscles,  that  bend  the  joint,  and  the  extensors,  by 
wliich  it  is  again  straightened,  and  brought  back  to  its  former  position. 
This  simple  arrangement  will  be  best  understood  by  an  inspection 
of  fig.  154,  representing  the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a Cockchafer  (^Melo- 
lontha  vulgaris),  as  they  are  depicted  by  Straus-Durckheim*.  In  the 
thigh,  for  example,  there  are  two  muscles,  one  of  which  bends,  the  other 
straightens,  the  tibia.  The  flexor  (fig.  154,  a)  arises  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  femur,  and  is  inserted  by  a tendon  into  a process 
of  the  tibia  in  such  a manner  as  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh ; while 
its  antagonist  (6),  attached  to  a process  derived  from  the  other  side  of 

* ConsicErations  g6n<;rale8  Bur  1’ Anatomic  compardo  des  Animaux  articulds,  aux- 
quelloB  on  a joint  1’ Anatomic  descriptive  du  Ilanneton.  1 vol.  4to.  Paris,  1828. 
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tho  joint,  has  an  opposite  effect,  and  by  its  contraction  extends  the  lc*g. 
In  the  tibia  there  are  likewise  two  muscles,  so 
disposed  as  to  move  the  entire  tarsus  and  foot. 

The  extensor  (f)  of  the  tarsus  is  the  smallest ; 
it  ai’ises  from  the  lower  half  of  the  interior  of 
the  tibia,  and  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  tarsus : but  the  flexor  of  the 
foot  (c),  arising  fi’om  the  upper  half  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tibia,  ends  in  a delicate  tendon, 
which  passes  through  all  the  tarsal  segments,  to 
be  fixed  to  the  flexor  tendon  of  the  claw-joint, 
upon  which  it  acts ; and  as  it  traverses  the 
penultimate  joint  it  receives  the  fibres  of  an 
accessoiy  muscle  (d).  The  extensor  of  the  claw 
(e)  is  hkewise  placed  in  the  penultimate  tarsal 
segment,  and  strildngly  exhibits,  by  its  small 
comparative  size,  the  feebleness  of  its  action 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  flexors  of  the 
same  joint. 

(816.)  It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe 
more  in  detail  the  disposition  of  individual 
muscles,  as  the  above  example  wiU  abundantly 
suffice  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  system,  not  in 
insects  only,  but  in  aU  the  Articulata  pro- 
vided with  jointed  extremities. 

(817.)  The  substances  employed  as  food  by 
insects  are  various,  in  proportion  to  the  exten- 
sive distribution  of  the  class.  Some  devour  the 
leaves  of  vegetables,  or  feed  upon  grasses  and  succulent  plants ; others 
destroy  timber,  and  the  bark  or  roots  of  trees  ; wliile  some,  more  deli- 
cately organized,  are  content  to  extract  the  juices  of  the  expanding  buds, 
or  sip  the  honeyed  fluids  from  the  flowers.  Many  tribes  are  carnivo- 
rous in  their  habits,  armed  with  various  weapons  of  destruction,  and 
carry  on  a perpetual  warfare  with  their  own  or  other  species  ; and  again, 
there  are  countless  swarms  appointed  in  their  various  spheres  to  attack 
aU  dead  and  putrefying  materials,  and  thus  to  assist  in  the  removal  of 
substances  which,  by  their  accumulation,  might  prove  a constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  mischief.  Such  differences  in  the  nature  of  their  food 
demand,  of  course,  corresponding  diversity  in  the  constniction  of  the  in- 
struments employed  for  procuring  nourishment ; and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  tho  structure  of  the  months  of  these  little  beings,  innumerable  modifi- 
cations adapting  them  to  different  offices.  The  moutlis  of  all  creatures 
are  constructed  upon  purely  mechanical  principles ; and  in  few  classes  of 
tho  aniTnal  world  have  we  more  beautiful  illustrations  of  design  and  con- 


Fig.  154. 


Muscles  of  the  leg  of  a 
Cockchafer. 
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trivance  than  in  that  before  ns : jaws  armed  with  strong  and  penetrating 
hooks  for  seizing  and  securing  active  and  struggling  prey — sharp  and 
poweidul  shears  for  clipping  and  dividing  the  softer  parts  of  vegetables 
— saws,  files,  and  augers  for  excavating  and  boring  the  harder  parts  of 
plants — lancets  for  piercing  the  skin  of  living  animals — siphons  and 
sucking-tubes  for  imbibing  fluid  nutriment — all  these,  in  a thousand 
forms,  are  met  with  in  the  insect  world,  and  thus  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  food  adapted  to  their  habits,  and  even  of  construct- 
ing for  themselves  edifices  of  inimitable  workmanship. 

(818.)  Parts  of  the  mouth. — The  mouths  of  insects  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes : — those  which  are  adapted  for  biting,  forming 
what  is  called  a perfect  or  manclihulate  mouth  ; and  those  which  are  so 
constructed  as  only  to  be  employed  in  sucking,  constituting  the  suctorial, 
haustellate  mouth.  It  is  in  the  former  of  these  divisions  that  aU  the 
parts  composing  the  oral  appai’atus  are  most  completely  developed  ; we 
shall  therefore  commence  by  describmg  the  different  pieces  of  which  a 
perfect  mouth  consists,  \\z.  an  upper  and  an  under  lip,  and  four  horny 
jaws.  We  select  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon-fly  (fig.  155,  a)  as  an  example. 
The  upper  hp  (Icibrum,  b)  is  a somewhat  convex  corneous  plate,  placed 
transversely  across  the  upper  margin  of  the  cavity  wherein  the  jaws  are 


Fig.  155. 


Pftrtfl  of  the  mouth  of  a Drngon-fly. 


lodged,  so  that,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  folds  down  to  meet  the 
under  lip  (lalnum),  and  these  two  pieces  more  or  less  completely  con- 
ceal the  proper  jaws,  which  are  lodged  between  them. 

(819.)  The  upper  pair  of  jaws  (mandibulce)  are  two  hard  and  powerful 
hooks  (fig.  155,  c),  placed  immediately  beneath  the  upper  lip,  and  so 
articulated  with  the  cheeks  that  they  move  horizontally,  opening  and 
shutting  like  the  blades  of  a pair  of  scissors.  Their  concave  edge  is 
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ai’raed  strong  denticulations  of  various  kinds,  sometimes  furnished 
with  cutting  edges  that,  like  sharp  shears,  will  clip  and  divide  the 
hardest  animal  and  vegetable  substances ; sometimes  they  form  sharp  and 
pointed  fangs,  adapted  to  seize  and  pierce  their  victims ; and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  constitute  a series  of  grinding  surfaces,  so  disposed  (like  the 
molar  teeth  of  quadnipeds)  as  to  triturate  and  bruise  the  materials  used 
as  food.  The  variety  of  uses  to  which  these  mandibles  can  be  turned  is 
indeed  amazing.  In  the  carnivorous  Beetles,  their  hooked  points,  more 
formidable  than  the  teeth  of  the  tiger,  penetrate  with  ea.se  the  mailed 
covering  of  their  stoutest  congeners ; and  in  the  Dragon-fly  they  are 
scarcely  less  formidable  weapons  of  destruction.  In  the  Locust  tribes 
these  organs  are  equally  efiicient  agents  in  cutting  and  masticating  leaves 
and  vegetable  matters  adapted  to  their  appetites ; while  in  the  "Wasps  and 
Bees  they  form  the  instruments  with  which  these  insects  build  their 
admirable  edifices,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  a popular  author,  supply 
the  place  of  trowels,  spades,  pickaxes,  saws,  scissors,  and  knives,  as  the 
necessity  of  the  case  may  require. 

(820.)  Beneath  the  mandibles  is  situated  another  pair  of  jaws,  of 
similar  construction,  but  generally  smaller  and  less  powerful ; these  are 
called  the  maxillce  (fig.  155,  f). 

(821.)  The  lower  lip,  or  labium  (fig.  155,  e),  which  closes  the 
mouth  inferiorly,  consists  of  two  distinct  portions,  usually  described 
as  separate  organs, — the  chin  (mentum),  that  really  forms  the  inferior 
border  of  the  mouth ; and  a membranous  or  somewhat  fleshy  oi^n, 
reposing  upon  the  chin  internally,  and  called  the  tonrjue  (lingua)  of  the 
insect  (n). 

(822.)  All  these  parts  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  perfect  mouth 
of  an  insect,  and,  from  the  numerous  varieties  that  oeciu'  in  their  shape 
and  proportions,  they  become  important  guides  to  the  entomologist  in 
the  determination  and  distribution  of  species.  For  more  minute  details 
concerning  them,  the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  authors  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  specially  to  this  subject ; we  must  not,  however, 
omit  to  mention  certain  appendages  or  auxiliary  instruments  inserted 
upon  the  maxillce  and  the  labium,  usually  named  the  palpi,  or  feelers, 
and  most  probably  eonstitutiug  special  organs  of  touch,  adapted  to  faci- 
litate the  apprehension  and  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  food.  The 
maxillary  feelers  (palpi  maxillares)  are  attached  to  the  external  margin 
of  the  maxiUoe  by  the  intervention  of  a small  scale  and  very  pliant 
hinge,  and  consist  of  several  (sometimes  six)  distinct  but  extremely 
minute  pieces  articulated  with  each  other.  The  labial  feelers  (palpi 
labicdes)  are  inserted  into  the  labium  close  to  the  tongue,  or  occasionally 
upon  the  chin  (mentum)  itself.  The  joints  in  the  labinl  palpi  are  gene- 
rally fewer  than  in  the  maxillaiy,  but  in  other  respects  their  structure 
and  office  appear  to  be  the  same. 

(823.)  In  the  suctorial  orders  of  insects  we  h.ave  the  mouth  adapted 
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to  the  imbibition  of  fluid  nutriment,  and  consequently  constructed  upon 
very  opposite  principles ; yet,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  want  of 
resemblance,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Savigny*  that 
the  parts  composing  a suctorial  mouth  are  fundamentally  the  same  as 
those  met  with  in  the  mouths  of  mandibulate  insects,  but  transformed 
in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a totally  different  apparatus. 

(S24.)  According  to  the  distinguished  authors  of  the  ‘ Introduction 
to  Entomologyt,’  there  are  five  kinds  of  imperfect  mouth  adapted  to 
suction,  each  of  which  will  require  a separate  notice. 

(825.)  The  fii’st  is  met  with  among  the  Hemiptera,  and  is  formed  to 
perforate  the  stalks  and  buds  of  vegetables,  in  order  to  procure  the  juices 
which  they  contain  ; or,  in  some  bugs,  it  is  employed  to  puncture  the 
integument  of  living  animals  for  a similar  purpose.  This  kind  of  mouth 
is  exhibited  in  fig.  156.  First,  there  is  a long  jointed  sheath  {d),  which 
is  in  fact  the  lower  lip  (labium)  considerably 
elongated,  and  composed  of  three  or  four  parts 
articulated  together ; secondly  there  is  a small 
conical  scale  covering  the  base  of  the  sheath 
last  mentioned,  and  representing  the  upper  lip ; 
and  between  these  are  four  slender  and  rigid 
bristles  or  lancets  (scalpeUa)  (c),  that,  when  not 
in  use,  are  lodged  in  a groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  sheath,  so  as  to  be  concealed 
from  view.  These  lancets  are,  in  reality, 
only  the  mandibles  and  maxillae  strangely 
altered  in  their  form  and  excessively  length- 
ened, so  as  not  merely  to  become  efficient 
piercing  instruments,  but  so  disposed  as  to  form  by  their  union  a suc- 
torial tube,  through  which  animal  or  vegetable  fluids  may  be  imbibed. 
This  kind  of  mouth,  when  not  employed,  is  usually  laid  under  the  thorax, 
between  the  legs,  in  which  position  it  is  easily  seen  in  most  Hemiptera. 
In  some  families,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Plant-lice  (Aphides),  it  is  of 
extraordinary  length ; thus,  in  the  aphis  of  the  oak  it  is  three  times  as 
long  as  the  whole  body  of  the  insect,  projecting  posteriorly  lilce  a tail ; 
and  in  the  fir-aphis  it  is  still  longer. 

(826).  The  second  kind  of  mouth  is  that  met  with  among  the  Diptera ; 
and  from  its  construction  in  some  tribes,  we  may  well  understand  how 
they  are  enabled  to  become  so  seriously  annojing.  The  Gnat  and  the 
^Mosquito  furnish  sufficiently  weU-known  examples  of  the  formidable 
apparatus  in  question,  which  in  the  Horse-fly  (Tahanus)  seems  to  at- 
tain its  maximum  of  development.  The  oral  organs  of  the  Diptera  are 
composed  of  a sheath  or  proboscis,  that  represents  the  lower  lip  of  the 
mandibulate  insects : it  is  sometimes  eoriaceous  or  horny  in  its  texture  ; 

* M6moirc8  sur  les  Animaux  sans  Vert6brcs.  8vo.  Paris,  1816. 

t Kirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iii.  p.  463. 


Fig.  156. 


A 

Mouth  of  Notonecta. 
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in  otlicr  cases,  as  in  the  common  Flesh-fly,  soft  and  muscular,  and 
folds  up  when  at  rest  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  two  angles,  repre- 
senting the  letter  Z.  At  the  base  of  this  sheath  or  proboscis  there  is  a 
small  upper  lip,  between  which  and  the  sheath  are  lodged  the  setae, 
knives,  or  lancets,  which  form  such  terrible  instruments  for  cutting  or 
piercing  the  skin  of  their  victims.  These  cutting  parts  vary  in  number 
fi-om  one  to  five  : when  they  are  aU  present,  the  upper  pair  (cultdli,  or 
knives)  represent  the  mandibles  of  a perfect  mouth,  the  two  lower  ones 
{scalpella,  the  lancets)  are  the  maxillae,  the  fifth  or  middle  piece  {glossa- 
rium)  is  the  tongue  ; and  between  them  all  is  the  oral  opening.  The 

Fig.  157*. 


Head  of  a Flea. 

strength  of  the  above  piercing  instruments  varies  greatly : in  the  Gnat 
tliey  arc  finer  than  a hair,  very  sharp,  and  barbed  occasionally  on  one 
.side ; while  in  tlic  Horse-fly  they  arc  flat,  Uke  the  blades  of  a lancet  or 


* Head  of  the  Flea,  as  represented  by  the  Solar  microscope  in  Canada  balsam ; 
dedicated  by  permission  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Entomological  Society, 
by  W.  Lens  Aldous. 
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penknife ; occasionally  they  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a tube  by  their 
imion,  through  which  the  liquid  aliment  is  sucked  up  and  conveyed  into 
the  stomach. 

(827.)  The  mouth  of  the  Flea,  although  described  by  Kirby  and 
Spence  as  forming  a distinct  type  of  structui’e,  differs  very  little  from 
that  of  the  Diptera  described  above,  as  wiU  be  at  once  evident  on  in- 
specting the  figure  in  the  preceding  page,  reduced  from  a beautiful 
drawing  by  Mr.  'W.  Lens  Aldous. 

(828.)  In  this  insect  the  piercing  organs  are  two  sharp  and  razor- 
like instruments  (fig.  157,  d d),  placed  on  each  side  of  the  elongated 
tongue  (fi),  and  enclosed  in  a sheath  (c  c),  probably  formed  by  pieces 
representing  the  mandibles  of  mandibulate  insects.  Two  palpi  or 
feelers  (a  «)  and  a pair  of  triangular  plates  (h  h)  complete  this  re- 
markable apparatus. 

(829.)  Another  kind  of  mouth  adapted  to  suction,  and  which  seems 
to  diSer  more  widely  from  the  perfect  form  than  any  we  have  as  yet 
examined,  is  that  which  we  meet  with  in  Moths  and  Butterflies.  This 
singular  organ  is  adapted  to  pump  up  the  nectareous  juices  from  the 
cups  of  flowers,  and  is  necessarily  of  considerable  length,  in  order  to 
enable  the  insect  to  reach  the  recesses  wherein  the  honeyed  stores  are 
lodged.  When  unfolded,  the  apparatus  in  question  represents  a long 
double  whip-lash  (fig.  158,  a,  h,  c,  d)  ; and  if  carefully  examined  imder 
the  microscope,  each  division 


is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
innumerable  rings  connected 
together,  and  moved  by  a 
double  layer  of  spiral  mus- 
cular fibres,  that  wind  in 
opposite  directions  around  its 
walls.  When  not  in  use,  the 
proboscis  is  coiled  up  and 
lodged  beneath  the  head ; but 
when  uncurled,  its  structure 
is  readily  examined.  Each 
of  the  two  long  filaments 
composing  this  trunk  (which, 
in  fact,  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  maanllce  exces- 
sively lengthened)  is  then 
seen  to  be  tubular ; and. 


Fig.  158. 


Mouth  of  a Butterfly. 


when  they  are  placed  in  contact,  it  is  found  that  their  edges  lock  to- 
gether by  means  of  minute  teeth,  so  as  to  form  a central  canal  leadino- 
to  the  orifice  of  the  mouth.  It  is  through  tliis  central  tube,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  lengthened  maxillae,  that  fluids  are  imbibed. 
Burmeister,  however,  asserts  that  the  cavities  contained  in  each  dirision 
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likewise  communicate  ■ndth  the  commencement  of  the  cesophagus,  so  that 
the  Lepidoptera  have,  as  it  were,  two  mouths,  or  rather  two  separate 
methods  of  imbibing  nounshment — one  through  the  common  canal 
formed  by  the  jimetion  of  the  whip-like  jaws,  the  other  through  the 
cavities  of  the  filiform  maxiUae  themselves ; such  an  arrangement,  how- 
ever, which  would  be  quite  anomalous,  may  reasonably  be  doubted. 
In  this  mouth,  therefore,  aU  the  parts,  except  the  maxillae,  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  wanting ; they  may  nevertheless  be  detected  upon  a 
very  careful  examination,  and  rudiments  of  the  upper  lip,  of  the  man- 
dibles, of  the  lower  hp,  as  well  as  of  the  labial  and  maxillary  palpi,  be 
distinctly  demonstrated. 

(830.)  The  last  kind  of  mouth  to  which  we  shall  advert  is  that  met 
with  in  the  Louse  tribe  {Pecliculi) ; but,  from  the  extreme  minuteness 
of  the  parts  composing  it,  the  details  of  its  structure  are  only  imperfectly 
known.  It  seems  to  consist  of  a slender  external  tube,  wherein  a sharp 
sucker,  armed  with  barbs  adapted  to  fix  it  securely  during  the  act  of 
sucking,  is  lodged ; when  feeding,  the  barbed  piercer  is  denuded  and 
plimged  into  the  skin,  where  it  is  retained  until  a sufficient  supply  of 
noiuishment  has  been  obtained. 

(831.)  Inviting  as  the  subject  is,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  strictly 
general  character  of  our  investigations,  to  abstain  from  entering  upon 
further  details  concerning  the  mouths  of  perfect  insects,  and  consequently 
to  omit  noticing  innumerable  secondary  modifications  in  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  oral  organs  of  these  little  animals.  When  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  consideration  of  theii’  internal  viscera,  connected 
with  the  preparation  and  digestion  of  so  many  different  materials,  we 
may  well  expect  to  find  equal  variety  of  conformation ; and,  in  fact, 
the  course,  dimensions,  and  relative  proportions  of  the  alimentary  canal 
wiU  be  seen  to  be  different,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  every 
species.  Considered  as  a whole,  the  intemal  digestive  apparatus  of 
insects  must  be  regarded  as  a delicate  membranous  tube,  in  which  the 
digestion  of  the  substances  used  as  food  is  accomplished  partly  by 
mechanical  and  partly  by  chemical  agency.  For  the  former  purpose, 
gizzard-Kke  muscular  cavities  are  not  unfr’equently  pro^•idcd;  and  to 
fulfil  the  second,  various  fluids  are  poured  into  the  canal  in  different 
parts  of  its  course.  The  arrangement  of  the  cavities  and  the  nature  of 
the  secreting  vessels  'will,  however,  be  modified  m conformity  'vs'ith  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  certain  parts  will  be  foimd  to  exist,  or  to  be 
deficient,  as  circumstances  may  rcquii’e  ; it  would  be  absurd,  therefore, 
to  attempt  to  describe  particular  examples ; our  observations  must  be 
of  general  application,  and  such  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  assign  its 
proper  function  to  any  organ  which  may  present  itself  to  his  notice. 
The  first  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  disposed  in  the  same  manner 
in  all  insects,  and  is  a slender  canal  arising  from  the  mouth  and  passing 
straight  through  the  thorax  into  the  cavit}'  of  the  abdomen  ; this  por- 
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tion  represents  the  oesophagus  (fig.  159,  a a-,  fig.  160,  o).  The  stomach 
and  intestine  succeed  to  this ; and  if  the  body  of  the  insect  be  very 
thin,  their  coui’se  also  passes  nearly  in  a direct  line  to  the  tail.  Eut  in 
those  families  vhich  have  the  abdomen  thick  and  largely  developed, 
especially  if  herbivorous,  the  intestine  becomes  much  elongated  and 
winds  upon  itself  in  various  convolutions ; nevertheless,  however  tor- 
tuous the  canal  may  bo,  its  windings  are  never  sustained  by  any 
mesentery  or  peritoneal  investment : the  air-tubes  (that,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  permeate  the  body  in  all  directions)  form  a sufficient 
bond  of  connexion,  and  one  which  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
these  animals. 

(832.)  We  must  now  examine  more  minutely  the  different  portions 
of  which  the  alimentary  canal  may  consist,  premising  at  the  same  time 
that  the  structiu’es  mentioned  do  not  invariably  exist  together,  as  some- 
times one  part  and  sometimes  another  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or  only 
foimd  in  a very  rudimentary  condition.  They  are,  the  crop,  the  gizzard, 
the  stomach,  the  small  intestine,  and  the  large  intestine. 

(833.)  The  crop,  or  sucking -stomach,  as  it  is  called  by  some  writers, 
is  only  met  with  in  Hymenoptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Diptera — insects 
which  have  no  gizzard*.  In  Bees,  Wasps,  and  other  Hymenoptera,  it 
is  a simple  bladder-Hke  distention  of  the  oesophagus  (fig.  159,  6) ; in 
Butterflies  and  Moths  it  forms  a 
distinct  bag,  that  opens  into  the 
side  of  the  gullet  (fig.  160,  v v); 
while  in  the  Diptera  it  is  a de- 
tached vesicle,  appended  to  the 
oesophagus  by  the  intervention  of  a 
long  thin  duet.  This  organ,  which 
in  Bees  is  usually  called  the  honey- 
bladder,  is  regarded  by  Burmeister 
(who  foimds  the  opinion  upon  the 
resffit  of  experiments  made  by 
Trevdranus  upon  living  insects)  as 
being  not  merely  a receptacle  for 
food,  resembling  the  craw  of  birds, 
as  Kamdohrt  and  Meckel  consider 
it,  but  as  being  a sucking  instru- 
ment for  imbibing  liquids,  by  be- 
coming distended,  as  he  expresses 
it,  and  thus,  by  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air  contained  within  it,  facili- 
tating the  rise  of  the  fluids  in  the  proboscis  and  oesophagus.  It  must 
however,  be  confessed  that  there  is  something  very  anomalous  in  the 

* Burmeister,  op.  cit.  p.  125.  Troviranus,  Vcrinischtc  Scliriflen. 

t Ramdohr,  Ueber  die  Verdauungswerkzciigo  dcr  Insekten.  Hallo,  1811. 


Alimentary  canal  of  the  Honey  Bee,  Apia 
melUJlca.  a a,  coaophagus ; b,  the  croj)  or  suelc- 
ing-stomach  ; c,  d d,  the  stomaoh  proper ; o e 
small  intestine;/,  large  intestine;  g,  anal  oril 
flee ; h h,  biliary  vessels ; t i,  auxiliary  glands. 
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idea  of  a delicate  bag  having  the  power  of  distending  itself ; its  mus- 
cular walls  might  indeed  contract ; hut  that  a tliin  sacculus  should  forci- 
bly eoopancl  itself  would  be  a fact  new  to  physiology. 

(834.)  The  gizzard  is  found  in  insects  which  possess  mandibles  and 
live  upon  solid  animal  or  vegetable  substances.  It  is  a small  round 
cavity  with  very  strong  muscular  parietes,  situated  just  above  the 
stomach  propeily  so  called,  and,  like  the  gizzard  of  granivorous  birds, 
is  employed  for  the  comminution  of  the  food  preparatory  to  its  intro- 
duction into  the  digestive  stomach.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  lined 
internally  with  a dense  cuticular  membrane,  and  occasionally  studdc*d 
with  hard  plates  of  horn,  or  strong  hooked  teeth,  adapted  to  crush  or 
tear  in  pieces  whatever  is  submitted  to  their  action. 

(835.)  When  bruised  in  the  gizzard,  the  food  passes  on  into  the  proper 
stomach,  which  is  generally  a long  intestiniform  organ  (fig.  159,  d d), 
extending  from  the  crop  or  gizzard  to  the  point  where  the  biliary  vessels 
discharge  themselves  into  the 
intestine.  The  size  and  shape 
of  this  organ  wiU  vary,  of 
course,  with  the  nature  of  the 
food.  Thus,  in  the  Butterfly, 
which  scarcely  eats  at  aU, 
or  sparingly  sips  the  honey 
from  the  flowers,  it  is  very 
minute  (fig.  160,  6)  ; hut  in 
insects  which  Hve  upon  coarse 
and  indigestible  materials,  it 
is  proportionately  elongated 
and  capacious. 

(836.)  The  stomach  gene- 
rally ends  in  the  small  in- 
testine (fig.  159,  e ; fig.  160,  i); 
but  this  is  occasionally  en- 
tirely wanting,  so  that  the 
stomach  seems  to  terminate 
immediately  in  the  colon  or 
large  intestine,  which  is  the 
terminal  portion  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal : when  much 

is  sometimes  divided  by  a 
constriction  into  two  parts, 
to  which  the  names  of  duodenum  and  ilium  have  been  applied  by  ento- 
mological writers.  The  colon  (fig.  159,  / ; fig.  160,  Ir)  is  separated  from 
the  small  intestine  by  a distinct  valve  ; and  in  connexion  with  its  com- 
mencement a wide  blind  sacculus  or  ca'cum  is  often  met  with. 


developed,  the  small  intestine 


Fig.  160. 


Alimentary  canal  of  a BuWerfly : a n,  proboscis;  p. 
mouth ; m »n,  plinrynx ; tp.  t p,  salivary  glands ; o.  opso- 
phagus;  c c,  crop,  communicating  by  a canal  (e,f)  with 
the  stomach  proper  (6,  r)  ; u small  intestine;  J-, large 
intestine;  g g g,  hejuitic  vessels;  A,  a,  their  termina- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  pylorus. 
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(837.)  We  may  now  notice  the  secerning  organs  that  pour  fluids  into 
different  parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  beginning  with  those  which 
open  into  the  oesophagus  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth,  and  examining 
them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  as  we  proceed  backwards. 

(838.)  The  fii-st  are  the  salivary  vessels,  which  terminate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth  itself,  into  which  they  seem  to  pour  a se- 
cretion analogous  to  saliva.  These  glands  are  principally  met  with  in 
suctorial  insects,  but  not  unfrequently  among  the  mandibulate  orders. 
Their  form  varies ; but  they  are  generally  simple  slender  tubes,  that 
float  loosely  among  the  juices  of  the  body,  from  which  they  separate 
tlie  salivary  fluid.  Th6re  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  two  of  these 
organs  (fig.  160,  s s) ; but  in  fleas  {Pulex)  and  hugs  {Cimex)  there  are 
four,  and  in  a water-hug  (Nepa)  there  are  six  such  vessels,  aU  of  which 
open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  fluid  supplied  by  the  salivary 
glands  is  usually  merely  intended  to  facilitate  deglutition ; but  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  saliva  is  excessively  acrid  and  irritating,  acting 
as  a kind  of  poison  when  infused  into  a puncture  made  by  the  mouth  : 
this  is  especially  remarkable  in  many  bugs  and  gnats,  and  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  pain  and  inflammation  frequently  occasioned  by  their  bite. 

(839.)  Besides  the  proper  salivary  vessels,  there  are  other  glands,  or 
rather  cajca,  which  open  into  the  stomach  itself,  occasionally  covering 
that  organ  over  its  entii’e  surface,  as  is  the  case  in  some  water-beetles 
{Hydropliilus)  : these,  no  doubt,  secrete  a fluid  subservient  to  digestion ; 
but  whether  of  a peculiar  description,  or  allied  to  saliva  in  its  proper- 
ties, is  unknown. 

(840.)  The  third  kind  of  auxiliary  vessels  connected  with  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  insects  are  supposed  to  furnish  a secretion  analogous 
to  the  bile  of  other  animals,  and  consequently  to  represent  the  hver. 
These  bile-vessels  (fig.  159,  fig.  160,  ^^)  are  generally  four,  six, 
or  eight  in  number,  but  eccasionaUy  much  more  numerous ; they  arc 
usually  of  great  length,  but  exceedingly  slender,  and  wind  around  the 
intestine  in  all  directions.  When  unravelled,  they  are  found  to  termi- 
nate in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus  (fig.  160,  h,  n),  close  to  the 
commencement  of  the  intestine,  at  which  point  the  secretion  produced 
by  them  is  mixed  with  the  food  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of 
digestion. 

(841.)  Appended  to  the  termination  of  the  alimentary  tube,  close  to 
its  anal  extremity,  other  vessels  are  met  with  in  some  insects,  that  arc 
looked  upon  by  authors  as  being  aUied  in  function  to  the  Iddneys  of 
higher  animals ; but  apparently  this  opinion  rests  upon  verj^  doubtful 
grounds.  They  indubitably  furnish  some  secretion,  the  use  of  which  is 
perhaps  connected  with  defecation ; but  that  it  is  of  the  same  character 
as  the  fluid  separated  by  the  renal  organs  of  Vertebrata  may  wcU  be 
called  in  question,  as  no  such  parts  arc  distinctly  recognizable  until  we 
arrive  at  much  more  elevated  forms  of  life  than  the  insects  we  are  now 
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considering.  There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  rejecting  the  opinion 
that  these  accessoiy  vessels  secrete  urine ; and  that  is,  that  they  are  onlv 
met  with  in  a few  beetles  and  some  species  of  Orthoptera — a circum- 
stance that  alone  would  bo  sufficient  to  disprove  such  a supposition. 

(842.)  In  the  vertebrate  animals,  as  the  reader  is  weU  aware,  the 
nutritious  products  of  digestion  are  taken  up  by  a system  of  absorbing 
vessels  that  ramify  extensively  over  the  coats  of  the  intestine ; and  the 
nutriment  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  mass  of  the  circulating  fluid  by 
ducts  aj)propriated  specially  to  this  office : in  animals  of  less  perfect 
structure  than  these,  such  as  the  MoUusca,  the  veins  themselves  absorb 
the  nutritive  materials.  But  in  insects,  in  which  we  find  neither  ab- 
sorbents nor  veins,  a diflferent  arrangement  is  necessary,  and,  in  the 
little  creatures  before  us,  nutrition  ajrpears  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
simple  transudation  of  the  chyle  through  the  coats  of  the  intestine ; so 
that  it  escapes  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  examine  the  arrangement  of  their  circulating  organs, 
it  is  immediately  mixed  up  with  the  blood.  This  transudation  has 
indeed  been  actually  witnessed  by  Bamdohr  and  Bengger*,  and  even 
analysed  by  the  last-mentioned  physiologist,  who  found  it  to  consist 
almost  entii’ely  of  albumen. 

(843.)  The  respiratory  organs  of  the  Insecta,  as  well  as  their  circu- 
latory apparatus,  are  constructed  upon  peculiar  principles,  and  are  evi- 
dently in  relation  with  the  capability  of  flying  which  distinguishes 
these  minute  yet  exquisitely-constructed  articulated  animals.  Any 
localized  insti’uments  for  breathing,  whether  assuming  the  shape  of 
branchiar  or  lungs,  would  materiaBy  have  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  moreover  have  rendered  necessary  an  elaborate  apparatus  of 
arteries  and  veins  for  conveying  the  blood  to  and  fro  for  the  purpose  of 
purifying  it  by  securing  its  exposure  to  the  influence  of  air.  By  the 
plan  adopted,  however,  aU  these  organs  are  dispensed  with ; and  the 
organs  of  respii’ation,  so  far  from  increasing  the  weight  of  the  animal, 
actually  diminish  its  specific  gravity  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
The  blood,  in  fact,  in  insects  is  not  brought  to  any  given  spot  to  be 
exposed  to  oxygen ; but  the  ah’  is  conveyed  tlirough  every  part  of  the 
system  by  innumerable  tubes  provided  for  that  purpose ; and  thus  all 
the  complicated  parts  usually  required  to  form  a vascular  system  are 
rendered  unnecessary.  These  observations,  however,  only  apply  to  the 
insect  in  its  perfect  state ; for  in  the  lan-a  and  pupa  conditions,  where 
flight  is  not  possible,  various  additional  organs,  frequently  of  consider- 
able bulk,  are  provided,  that  we  shall  speak  of  iu  another  place.  If  we 
examine  the  external  skeleton  of  any  large  insect  (a  beetle,  for  example), 
we  shall  find,  between  the  iiidiridual  segments  of  the  body,  minute 
apertures  or  pores  {spiracles)  tlu’ough  which  the  air  is  freely  admitted ; 

* Pliysiologischo  Untcrsuchungeu  iiber  die  tliicrische  naush.iltmig  der  lusckten. 
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these  openings,  ten  in  number  on  each  side  of  the  body,  are  situated 
in  the  soft  membrane  interposed  between  the  different  rings,  and  not 
in  the  rings  themselves, — a provision  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  their 
orifices  to  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  instead  of  being  rigid  and 
motionless.  The  margin  of  the  spiracle  is  frequently  encompassed  by 
thick  horny  lips,  which 


may  be  approximated 
by  muscles  provided  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  the 
opening  can  be  shut  at 
pleasure,  in  order  to 
exclude  any  extraneous 
substances  that  might 
otherwise  obtain  admis- 
sion. In  many  insects, 
indeed,  especially  in  bee- 
tles which  crawl  upon 
the  dusty  ground,  an 
additional  provision  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  foreign  mat- 
ter; and  in  such  cases 
the  spiracles  are  seen  to 
be  covered  with  a dense 
investment  of  minute 
and  stiff  hairs,  so  dis- 
posed as  to  form  a sieve 
of  exquisite  fineness, — 
a beautiful  contrivance 
by  which  the  air  is  fil- 
tered, as  it  were,  before 
it  is  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  breathing-tubes,  and 
thus  freed  from  all  pre- 
judicial particles.  From 
every  spiracle  is  derived 
a set  of  extremely  deli- 
cate tubes  {trachece'),\hoX 
pass  internally,  and  be- 
come divided  and  sub- 
divided to  an  indefinite 


Fig.  161. 


Respiratory  apparatus  of  Melolontha  vulgarU. 


extent,  penetrating  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  ramifying  through 
all  the  viscera ; so  that  air  is  thus  supplied  to  the  entire  system.  Upon 
more  minutely  inspecting  these  air-tubes,  they  are  found  to  assume 
various  forms  in  different  parts  of  the  body, — being  sometimes  simple 
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tubes  of  exquisite  delicaey  ; iu  other  cases  they  present  a bc-aded  or  vesi- 
cular structure ; and  in  many  insects  they  are  dilated  at  inten'als  into 
capaeious  cells  or  receptacles,  wherein  air  is  retained  in  great  abundance. 
The  beautiful  fignre  given  in  the  preceding  page  (fig.  IGl),  taken  from 
Straus-Durckheim’s  elaborate  work  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  Cock- 
chafer, will  illustrate  this  arrangement.  The  spiracles,  situated  at  the 
points  respectively  marked  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  h,  i,  open  into 
two  wide  air-trunks,  disposed  longitudinally  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  body : from  these,  innumerable  secondary  branches  are  given  ofi", 
many  of  them  being  seen  to  dilate  into  oval  vesicles,  from  which  smaller 
tracheaj  proceed ; while  others,  without  any  vesicular  enlargement, 
plunge  at  once  into  difierent  textures,  and  supply  the  viscera  and 
internal  organs.  The  muscular  sj'stem,  the  legs,  the  wings,  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  even  the  brain  itself,  are  permeated  in  all  directions 
by  these  air- conducting  tubes ; and  thus  the  oxygen  penetrates  to  every 
corner  of  the  body. 

(844.)  There  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  the  tracheae  which 
is  specially  deseiwing  of  admiration,  whether  we  consider  the  obvious 
design  of  the  contrivance,  or  the 
remarkable  beauty  of  the  strue- 
tiu’e  employed.  It  is  evident  that 
the  sides  of  canals  so  slender  and 
delicate  as  the  tracheae  of  insects 
would  inevitably  coUapse  and  fall 
together,  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  air  they  are  de- 
stined to  convey ; and  the  only 
plan  which  would  seem  calculated 
to  obviate  this  would  appear  to 
be,  to  make  their  walls  stiff  and 
inflexible.  Inflexibility  and  stiff- 
ness, however,  would  never  do  in 
this  case,  where  the  vessels  in 
question  have  to  be  distributed 
in  coimtless  ramifications  through 
so  many  soft  and  distensible  vis- 
cera ; and  the  problem  therefore 
is,  how  to  maintain  them  perma- 
nently open,  in  spite  of  external 
pressime,  and  still  preserve  the 

perfect  pliancy  and  softness  of  their  walls.  The  mode  in  Avhich  this 
is  effected  is  as  follows  : — Between  the  two  thin  layers  of  which  each 
air-vessel  consists,  an  clastic  spiral  thread  is  interposed  (fig.  162,  a),  so 
as  to  form  by  its  revolutions  a firm  cylinder  of  sufficient  sti-ength  to 
ensure  the  calibre  of  tlic  vessel  from  being  diminished,  but  not  at  all 


Fig.  162. 


Tracheal  tube  of  an  insects  highly  niagnl^^ 
shoNving,  at  a,  the  elast.ic  siural  thread. 
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interfering  with  its  flexibility,  or  obstructing  its  movements ; and  this 
fibre,  debcate  as  it  is,  may  be  traced,  with  the  microscope,  even  through 
the  utmost  ramifications  of  the  trache®, — a character  whereby  these 
tubes  may  be  readily  distinguished. 

(845.)  There  is  a limit,  observes  Dy.  Williams*,  different  in  different 
structures,  at  which  the  spiral  thread  ceases ; and  at  this  point  the  mem- 
branous trachea  begins.  It  is  not  the  external  covering  which  ceases, 
but  the  spiral  which,  growing  less  and  less  visible,  graduates  insensibly 
into  a continuous  tube.  The  diameter  of  the  “ spiral”  trachea  constantly 
decreases  as  it  divides ; that  of  the  membranous  observes,  throughout 
its  entire  course,  whether  it  multiply  into  a network,  or  wavy  brushes, 
or  into  the  mm’iform  plexus  which  exists  in  the  substance  of  muscles, 
a unifoi-mity  which  can  compare  only  with  that  of  the  true  blood- 
capillaries  of  the  vertebrate  animal.  The  tracheae  terminate  differently, 
and  form  different  plexuses,  in  different  organs,  according  to  the  varying 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  latter.  They  are 
evidently  air-tubes  throughout,  even  to  their  final  extremes. 

(846.)  The  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  air- tubes  divide  and  sub- 
divide arborescently,  the  branches  never  uniting,  but  the  ultimate  rami- 
fications dividing  and  subdividing  in  the  same  profuse  retiform  manner  as 
the  blood-capillaries  of  the  vertebrate  animal,  supplying  the  muscles, 
the  glands,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  brain,  and  every  other  viscus. 
The  large  air-tubes  which  travel  along  the  axes  of  the  spacious  blood- 
channels  detach  from  their  sides  here  and  there  minute  wavy  branches 
which  float  in  the  fluid,  and  appear  to  be  expressly  intended  to  aerate 
the  fluids. 

(847.)  In  aU  the  transparent  structures  of  insects,  such  as  the  wings, 
antcnnaj,  branchise,  &c.,  the  blood-currents  travel  in  the  same  passages 
as  the  tracheae.  On  closer  scrutiny  it  will  be  seen  that  a channel,  such 
as  that  of  the  nervure  of  the  wings,  bearing  in  its  centre  a large  tracheal 
tube,  exhibits  on  one  side  a current  going  in  one  direction  j on  the  other, 
another  bearing  in  an  opposite  course.  These  are  afferent  and  effe- 
rent, arterial  and  venous  blood-streams.  They  aro  boimded  by  separate 
walls.  The  afferent  current  is  circumscribed  by  its  own  proper  coats, 
the  efferent  by  its  own  ; and  the  trachea  is  placed  intermediately,  having 
parietes  quite  distinct  from,  although  contiguous  with,  those  of  the 
blood-channels.  This  coincidence  between  the  tracheae  and  the  blood- 
currents  can  be  traced  in  the  wings  nowhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
nervures  into  the  scaly  spaces  that  they  circumscribe.  The  returning 
of  the  corpuscles  at  a certain  point  renders  this  fact  quite  vmquestion- 
able.  Beyond  this  limit,  only  the  jluid  elements,  not  the  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  penetrate.  In  this  extra-vascular  region  it  is  cyclosis,  not 
circulation,  which  governs  the  movements  of  the  nutritive  fluid.  If, 
says  Dr.  Williams,  everywhere  the  blood  and  the  air  traveUed  toge- 
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thcr,  the  inference  would  bo  that  the  sole  design  of  the  tracheal  appa- 
ratus of  the  insect  consisted  in  aerating  the  fluids.  Since,  however, 
the  blood  returns  much  before  the  trachea}  reach  their  remote  pene- 
tralia, it  is  evident  that  the  tracheal  system  in  the  insect  fulfils  some 
other  function.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  those  incomparable 
pneumatic  plexuses — ^veritable  retia  mirahilia — which  embrace  imme- 
diately the  very  ultimate  elements  of  the  solid  organs  of  the  body  ? those 
microscopic  air-tubes,  which  carry  oxygen  in  its  gaseous  form,  unfluidi- 
fied by  any  intervening  liquid,  to  the  very  seats  of  the  fixed  solids  which 
constitute  the  fabric  of  the  organism?  The  intense  electrical  and 
chemical  efiects  developed  by  the  immediate  presence  of  oxygen  at  the 
actual  scene  of  aU  the  nutritive  operations  of  the  body,  fluid  and  solid, 
give  to  the  insect  its  vivid  and  brilliant  life,  its  matchless  nervous 
activity,  its  extreme  muscularity,  its  voluntary  power  to  augment  the 
animal  heat.  Such  contrivance,  subtle  and  unexampled,  reconciles  the 
paradox  of  a being,  microscopic  in  coi’poreal  dimensions  and  remarkable 
for  the  relative  minuteness  of  the  hulh  of  its  blood,  sustaining  a frame 
graceful  in  its  littleness,  yet  capable  of  prodigious  mechanical  results. 

(848.)  We  must  now  consider  the  mechanism  by  which  air  is  per- 
petually drawn  into  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  again  expelled.  If  the 
abdomen  of  a living  insect  be  carefully  watched,  it  will  be  foimd  con- 
tinually performing  movements  of  expansion  and  contraction  that  suc- 
ceed each  other  at  regular  intervals,  varying  in  frequency,  in  difierent 
species,  from  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  a minute*,  but  occurring  more 
rapidly  when  the  insect  is  in  a state  of  activity  than  when  at  rest.  At 
each  expansion  of  the  abdomen,  therefore,  air  is  sucked  in  through  aU 
the  spiracles,  and  rushes  to  every  part  of  body ; but  when  the  abdomen 
contracts,  it  is  forcibly  expelled  through  the  same  openings.  Burmeister 
even  supposes  that  the  hiimming  noises  produced  by  many  insects  during 
their  flight  must  be  referred  to  the  vibration  caused  by  the  air  stream- 
ing rapidly  in  and  out  of  the  spiracular  orifices.  Insects  which  live  in 
water  are  obliged,  at  short  intervals,  to  come  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
at  which  time  they  take  in  a siifficient  quantity  of  air  to  last  them 
during  the  period  of  their  immersion ; but  if  the  spiracles  are  closed  by 
any  accident,  or  by  the  simple  application  of  any  greasy  fluid  to  the 
exterior  of  their  body,  speedy  death,  produced  by  suffocation,  is  the 
inevitable  result. 

(849.)  A moment’s  reflection  upon  the  facts  above  stated  concerning 
the  respiration  of  insects  will  suggest  other  interesting  views  connected 
with  the  physiology  of  these  little  creatures.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  their  blood  is  all  arterial ; they  can  have  no  occasion  for 
veins,  as  they  have  no  venous  blood,  the  whole  of  the  circulating  fluid 
being  continually  oxygenized  as  its  principles  become  deteriorated.  The 
perfection  of  their  muscular  power,  their  great  strength  and  indomitable 

* Sorg,  Disquisitioncs  Physiologicie  circa  Respirationem  Insectorum  et  Vermium- 
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activity,  are  likewise  intimately  related  to  the  completeness  of  their 
respiration;  so  that  the  vital  energies  of  the  muscular  system  are 
developed  to  the  utmost,  endowing  them  with  that  vigorous  flight  and  *' 
strength  of  limb  which  we  have  already  seen  them  to  possess.  It  must 
likewise  heeome  apparent  that,  as  the  blood  is  freely  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  oxygen  in  every  portion  of  the  insect  to  which  the  air-tuhes 
reach,  one  great  necessity  for  the  existence  of  a cii'culatory  apparatus  is 
entirely  done  away  with,  and,  as  we  have  observed  before,  all  those  parts 
of  the  vascular  system  required  in  other  animals  for  the  propulsion  of  the 
vitiated  blood  through  pulmonary  or  branchial  organs  are  no  longer 
requisite ; so  that,  by  dispensing  with  the  complicated  structures  usually 
provided  for  this  purpose,  the  body  is  considerably  lightened.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  nutritive  fluids  is,  in  fact,  hmited  to  their  free  diffusion 
amongst  aU  the  internal  viscera,  and  is  effected  in  the  following  manner : 
— If  we  examine  the  back  of  a silkworm,  or  of  any  transparent  larva,  a 
long  pulsating  tube  is  seen  running  beneath  the  skin  of  the  back,  from 
one  end  of  the  body  to  the  other.  Its  contractions  may  readily  be  watched : 
they  are  found  to  begin  at  the  posterior  extremity,  and  are  gradually 
continued  forwards ; so  that  the  vessel  presents  a continual  imdulatory 
movement,  by  which  the  fluid  contained  in  its  interior  is  pushed  from  the 
tail  towards  the  head.  This  dorsal  vessel,  which  may  be  so  weU  observed 
in  the  thin-skinned  larva,  exists  likewise  in  the  perfect  insect,  although, 
from  the  opacity  of  the  integ-ument,  its  movement  is  no  longer  apparent 
except  by  the  vivisection  of  the  animal. 

(850.)  This  dorsal  vessel,  or  heart  as  we  shall  call  it  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  is  organized  in  a very  singular  manner ; for,  instead  of  being  a 
closed  viscus,  it  communicates  most  freely,  through  several  wide  lateral 
apertures,  with  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  from  thence  derives  the 
blood  with  which  it  is  filled.  The  dorsal  vessel  is  widest  in  the  abdo- 
minal region ; but  is  continued,  nevertheless,  through  the  thorax  into 
the  head,  w'here  it  terminates  as  a simple  or  furcate  tube — that  is,  not 
closed,  but  open  at  the  extremity. 

(851.)  The  stnicture  of  this  remarkable  heart  has  been  fuUy  in- 
vestigated by  Straus-Durckheim*,  and  is  extremely  curious  : it  con- 
sists, in  the  Cockchafer,  of  eight  distinct  compartments,  separated  from 
each  other  by  as  many  valves  formed  by  productions  from  the  lining 
membrane,  and  so  di.sposed  that  the  blood  passes  freely  from  the  hinder 
chambers  into  those  which  are  placed  more  anteriorly,  but  is  prevented 
from  returning  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(852.)  Each  compartment  of  the  dorsal  vessel  communicates  by  tw'o 
wide  shts,  likewise  guarded  by  valves,  with  the  cavity  of  the  beUy ; so 
that  fluids  derived  from  thence  will  readily  pass  into  the  dift'erent 
chambers,  but  cannot  again  escape  through  the  same  channel.  The 
arrangement  of  these  valves  will,  however,  be  best  understood  by  rofer- 
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ence  to  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  163),  representing  a magnified 
view  of  the  interior  of  a portion  of  the  heart  of  the  Cockchafer,  as 
depicted  by  the  celebrated  entomotomist  before 
alluded  to.  The  organ  has  been  divided  longi- 
tudinally, so  that  one-half  only  is  represented  in 
the  figiu’e,  npon  a very  large  scale.  The  compart- 
ments (a  a a)  are  distinctly  composed  of  circular 
musculai’  fibres ; the  large  valves  (tl  d)  separate  the 
individual  chambers,  allowing  the  blood  to  pass  in 
one  direction  only,  viz.  towards  the  head ; while 
the  openings  (c),  likewise  closed  by  semilunar  mem- 
branous valves,  admit  blood  from  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  but  effectually  prevent  its  return. 

(853.)  Let  us  now  consider  the  movements  of 
the  circulating  fl.uids  produced  by  the  contrac- 
tions of  this  apparatus.  The  chyle  or  nutritive 
material  extracted  by  the  food  exudes,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  by  a species  of  percolation,  through 
the  walls  of  the  intestine,  and  escapes  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  is  mixed  up  with 
the  mass  of  the  blood,  which  is  not  contained  in 
any  system  Of  vessels,  but  bathes  the  surface  of  the 
viscera  immersed  in  it.  "ViTien  any  compartment 
of  the  heart  relaxes,  the  blood  rushes  into  it  from 
the  abdomen  through  the  lateral  valviilar  aper- 
tures ; and  as  it  cannot  return  through  that  open- 
ing on  account  of  the  valves  (c)  that  guard  the 
entrance,  nor  escape  into  the  posterior  divisions  of 
the  heart  by  reason  of  the  valves  {d),  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  dorsal  vessel  necessarily  forces  it  on 
towards  the  head.  When  it  arrives  there,  it  of  course  issues  from  the 
perforated  termination  of  the  heart,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  received 
by  any  vessels,  and  therefore  becomes  again  diffused  through  the  body. 
The  diffused  character  of  the  circulation  met  with  m insects  may  easily 
be  made  a matter  of  observation  in  many  of  the  ti'ansparent  aquatic 
larvce  that  are  readily  to  be  met  Arith.  When  any  of  the  limbs  of  these 
larvae  are  examined  under  a powerful  microscope,  continual  currents  of 
minute  oat-shaped  globules  ai’o  everywhere  distinguishable,  moving 
slowly  in  little  streams — some  passing  in  one  direction,  others  in  the 
opposite : but  that  these  streams  are  not  contained  in  vascular  canals  is 
quite  obvious  from  the  continual  changes  which  occur  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  globules  ; their  movements,  indeed,  rather  resemble  those  of  the  sap 
in  Ohara,  and  other  transparent  vegetables,  in  Avhich  tlie  circulation  of 
that  fluid  is  visible  under  a microscope. 

(854.)  The  organs  appropriated  to  furnish  the  different  secretions  met 
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with  in  the  economy  of  insects  are  modified  in  their  structure  to  cor- 
respond with  the  character  of  the  circulation,  and  are  invariably  simple 
tubes  or  vesicles  of  various  forms  immersed  in  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
from  which  they  separate  their  peculiar  products.  The  poisonous  saliva 
of  bugs,  and  the  innoxious  salivary  fluid  of  other  insects — the  bile  and 
auxiliary  secretions  subservient  to  digestion — the  venom  which  arms  the 
sting  of  the  wasp,  and  the  silky  envelope  of  the  caterpillar, — are  aU 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  in  some  mysterious  manner  elabo- 
rated from  the  blood  by  variously-formed  vessels  : but  of  this  we  have 
already  given  many  examples,  and  others  will  present  themselves  in  the 
following  pages. 

(855.)  In  the  nervous  system  of  the  Insecta,  we  have  many  interest- 
ing illustrations  of  that  gradual  concentration  of  the  parts  composing  it, 
and  consequently  of  increased  proportionate  development  of  the  nervous 
centres,  corresponding  with  the  more  active  movements  and  higher 
faculties  by  which  the  class  before  us  is  so  remarkably  distinguished 
from  those  forms  of  aidiculated  animals  that  we  have  hitherto  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining.  The  supra-oesoirhageal  ganglion,  or  brain, 
assumes  a preponderance  of  size  in  relation  to  more  perfect  organs  of 
sense  and  to  instincts  of  more  exalted  character ; the  chain  of  ganglia 
placed  along  the  floor  of  the  abdomen  is  composed  of  a few  large  masses 
of  sufficient  power  to  animate  the  strong  and  energetic  muscles  of  the 
limbs ; and,  moreover,  anatomists  have  detected  the  existence  of  an 
additional  nervous  apparatus,  apparently  representing  the  sympathetic 
system  of  veiiebrate  animals,  which  is  distributed  to  the  viscera  appro- 
priated to  digestion.  Each  of  these  divisions  will  therefore  require  a 
separate  notice. 

(856.)  The  brain,  or  encephalic  ganglion  (fig.  164,  l),  is  a nervous 
mass  of  considerable  size  placed  above  the  gullet : it  consists  essentially 
of  two  ganglia  united  into  one  mass ; and  from  it  all  the  nerves  appro- 
priated to  the  special  instruments  of  the  senses  are  derived  ; so  that  it 
may  naturally  be  regarded  as  the  chief  seat  of  sensation  and  intelhgence. 
The  nerves  originating  from  this  common  sensorium  are  seen  upon  an 
enlarged  scale  in  fig.  165 ; they  arc  the  optic  (fig.  165,  a),  supplying  the 
eyes,  and  the  antennal  (fig.  165,  e),  which  run  to  the  special  instruments 
of  touch,  or  antennee — organs  of  a very  singular  character,  that  we  shall 
examine  more  minutely  hereafter.  Two  otlier  cords  of  variable  length 
(fig.  165,  f/  ^)  arc  given  off  from  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  brain,  and 
serve  to  connect  it  with  the  anterior  ganglion  of  the  ventral  chain 
(fig.  165, 7t),  to  which  some  writers  have  thought  proper  to  give  the  name 
of  cerebellum,  though  upon  what  grounds  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  : the 
mass  last  mentioned  gives  off  various  nerves  to  supply  tlie  parts  con- 
nected with  the  mandibles,  maxillce,  and  other  organs  of  the  mouth. 

(857.)  The  rest  of  the  ventral  chain  of  ganglia  forms  a continuous 
series  (fig.  164,  2, 3, 1,  5, 6,  7,  8)  of  nervous  centres  arranged  in  pairs  and 
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united  to  each  other  by  double  cords  of  communication ; but  they  varv 
much  in  number  and  relative  magnitude  in  different  families.  UTiose 
situated  in  the  thorax  are  usually  of  the  greatest  proportionate  size, 
inasmuch  as  they  furnish  the  nerves  that  supply  the  muscles  of  the 

Fig.  164. 
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wings  and  logs ; the  succeeding  ganglia  give  branches  to  the  abdominal 
segments  ; and  the  last,  Avhich  is  commonly  of  considerable  bulk,  sup- 
plies the  sexual  organs  and  the  extremity  of  the  colon. 

(?^58.)  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  modern  physiologists,  that  the 
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intiinate  composition  of  the  nervous  apparatus  described  above  is  by  no 
means  so  simple  as  it  appears  to  ordinary  observation ; and,  since  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Magendie  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  distinct  columns  or  tracts  in  the  spinal  axis  of  vertebrate  animals, 
various  anatomists  have  endeavoiu'ed  to  show  that  corresponding  parts 
may  be  pointed  out  in  the  ventral  chain  of  articulated  animals.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  of  an 
insect  corresponds  in  function  with  the  medulla  spmalis ; and  if,  in  the 
one  case,  the  nerves  which  preside  over  the  general  muscular  move- 
ments arise  from  a different  column  to  that  whence  the  nerves  that 
correspond  with  the  periphery  of  the  body  originate,  while  those  which 
regidate  the  motions  of  respiration  emanate  from  a distinct  tract,  we 
might  reasonably  suppose  a similar  arrangement  to  exist  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system  we  are  now  examining.  It  has,  in  fact, 
been  well  ascertained  that  the  nerves  given  off  to  the  musciilar  system 
of  the  Homogangliata  are  not  derived  from  the  ganglionic  masses  them- 
selves, but  from  the  cords  which  connect  them  together,  while  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  integument  and  external  parts  of  the  body 
communicate  immediately  with  the  ganglia.  These  different  modes  of 
origin  give  presumptive  evidence  that  at  least  two  distinct  tracts  exist 
in  the  central  axis  of  insects ; hut,  from  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
different  parts,  it  is  not  easy  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate  them  sepa- 
rately. In  the  larger  Aktictjlata,  however,  as  for  example  in  the 
Ceustaceaxs,  two  distinct  columns 
of  nervous  matter  are  readily  de- 
tected ; it  will  therefore  he  more 
convenient  to  defer  the  investigation 
of  this  interesting  subject  until  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  describing 
these  parts  upon  an  enlarged  scale ; 
enough  has  been  said  at  present  to 
enable  the  reader  to  compare  the 
nervous  axis  of  an  insect  -svith  that 
of  a lobster,  and  draw  correct  con- 
clusions from  the  comparison. 

(859.)  The  la.st  division  of  the 
nervous  apparatus,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  as  being  the  re- 
presentative of  the  sympathetic  sy- 
stem, consists  of  two  portions, — one 
corresponding,  in  distribution  at 
least,  with  the  nervus  vaejus  of  Vertebuata,  whilo  the  other  represents, 
apparently,  the  sympathetic  ganylia.  The  nervus  vagus,  as  we  shall  call 
it,  and  which  has  been  named  by  Swammerdam  * and  Cuvier  the  recurrent 

* Biblia  Naturic, 
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ne-)'ve,  aiiscs  (fig.  165,  h h)  by  two  roots  from  the  opposite  extremities 
of  the  brain,  close  to  the  origins  of  the  antennal  nen^es.  The  nervous 
cords  thus  derived  soon  unite  to  form  a minute  central  ganglion 
(fig.  165,  i),  from  which  proceeds  a single  nerve  (fig.  165, /it)  that 
runs  with  the  gullet  beneath  the  brain,  and  spreads  in  delicate  ramifi- 
cations upon  the  oesophagus  as  far  as  the  muscular  stomach  (fig.  164,  9 9), 
or  to  the  gizzard  when  that  organ  exists. 

(860.)  The  sympathetic  system  properly  so  called  consists  of  four 
small  ganglia  (fig.  165,  c c,  Z Z),  the  two  anterior  of  which  communicate 
with  the  brain  and  mth  each  other  by  means  of  connecting  filaments. 
These  ganglia  are  closely  applied  to  the  commencement  of  the  oeso- 
phagus, and  supply  it  with  minute  nerves. 

(861.)  Various  are  the  conjectures  entertained  by  different  authors 
concerning  the  senses  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  insect  world, 
and  the  organs  subservient  thereunto.  The  possession  of  certain  sources 
of  perception  has  been  alternately  granted  and  denied ; the  nature  of 
their  sensations  has  been  a fruitful  subject  of  inquiry ; and  some  physio- 
logists have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the  correspondence  of  the 
impressions  derived  by  insects  through  the  medium  of  their  senses  with 
those  which  we  ourselves  receive.  It  would  lead  us  far  out  of  our 
course  did  we  even  advert  to  the  multiplicity  of  opinions  and  conjec- 
tures promulgated  from  various  sources  relative  to  these  inquiries,  and, 
perhaps,  with  little  addition  to  our  real  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  we 
cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  other  modes  of  sensation 
than  those  familiar  to  us ; but  it  is  likewise  evident  that,  as  we  can 
never  have  the  most  remote  conceptions  concerning  their  nature,  specu- 
lations respecting  them  are  not  at  aU  calculated  to  lead  to  satisfactory 
conclusions.  We  must  from  necessity  take  our  ovn  senses  as  the 
standard  of  comparison,  limiting  oiu’  inqim-ies  to  examining  how  far 
insects  possess  means  of  intercourse  with  the  external  world  similar  to 
those  which  we  enjoy,  and,  when  we  find  certain  faculties  to  exist, 
investigating  the  structure  of  the  organs  by  which  they  are  exercised. 

(862.)  The  sense  of  touch  is  indubitably  bestowed  upon  aU  insects ; 
and,  to  judge  from  the  perfection  of  the  edifices  which  they  build,  and 
the  preeision  of  their  usual  operations,  this  must  be  extremely  delicate. 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  look  at  the  external  construction  of  the 
skeletons  of  Aeticulata  to  perceive  that  the  hard  and  insensible  inte- 
gument spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  their  bodies  is  but  little  calcu- 
lated to  receive  tactile  impressions.  The  antcnna3,  or  feelers  as  they 
are  po])ularly  called,  have  been  veiy  generally  regarded  as  being  pecu- 
liarly instruments  of  touch  ; and  whoever  watches  the  proceedings  of  an 
insect  in  which  these  appendages  arc  largely  developed  will,  we  appre- 
hend, easily  convince  himself  that  they  are  employed  to  investigate 
surrounding  objects  by  contact.  Straus-Durckheim  regards  the  feet  as 
being  specially  appropriated  to  the  sense  of  feeling ; but  this  opinion 
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seems  quite  inadmissible.  Biumieister  places  the  exercise  of  touch 
exclusively  in  the  palpi  attached  to  the  maxillaj  and  labium,  and  ob- 
serves that,  in  the  larger  insects,  such  as  the  predatory  Beetles,  the 
Grasshoppers,  Humble-bees,  and  many  others,  the  apex  of  the  palpiis 
is  dilated  into  a white  transparent  and  distended  bladder,  which, 
after  the  death  of  the  insect,  dries  up  and  is  no  longer  visible.  This 
bladder  he  looks  upon  as  the  true  seat  of  the  sense  in  question,  and 
remai’ks  that  the  main  nerve  of  the  maxiUse  and  of  the  tongue  spreads 
to  it,  and  distributes  itself  upon  its  superior  surface  in  minute  rami- 
fications. 

(863.)  "Whether  taste  exists  in  insects  as  a distinct  sense  may  admit 
of  dispute : the  tongue,  already  described,  seems  but  little  adapted  to 
appreciate  savours ; and,  seeing  this,  it  is  obvious  that  aU  opinions  assign- 
ing the  function  of  tasting  to  other  parts  are  purely  conjectural. 

(864.)  Many  insects  are  certainly  capable  of  perceiving  odours ; of 
this  we  have  contiuual  proof  in  the  Flesh-fly  and  other  species,  that 
are  evidently  guided  to  their  food,  or  select  the  position  in  which  to 
deposit  their  eggs,  by  smell;  but  where  the  olfactory  apparatus  is 
lodged  is  still  a matter  of  doubt.  The  antennae  and  the  palpi  have  each 
had  the  power  of  smeUing  assigned  to  them,  but  without  much  plausi- 
bility. The  respiratory  stigmata  have  been  pointed  out  as  performing 
the  office  of  examining  the  air  admitted  for  the  purpose  of  breathing ; 
yet  other  authors,  unth  equal  probabihty,  look  upon  the  ultimate  rami- 
fications of  the  tracheEB  as  fonning  one  extensive  nose.  The  interior  of 
the  mouth  has  been  indicated  by  Tre\dranus*;  while  Kirby  and  Spence 
find,  in  the  Kecrophori  and  other  insects  remarkable  for  acuteness  of 
smell,  an  organ  in  close  connexion  with  the  mouth,  to  which  they  attri- 
bute the  perception  of  odoriferous  particles  : this  is  a cavity  situated  in 
the  upper  hp,  containing  a pair  of  circular  pulpy  cushions  covered  by  a 
membrane  transversely  striated  or  gathered  into  delicate  folds. 

(86.5.)  We  are  'Scarcely  better  informed  concerning  the  organs  of 
hearing ; but  that  insects  are  capable  of  perceiving  sounds  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  many  tribes  being  capable  of  producing  audible  noises,  by 
which  they  communicate.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  little  doubt  that 
the  auditory  apparatus  is  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  tlio 
antenna).  8ome  have  supposed  that  these  slender  and  jointed  organs, 
supphed,  as  they  are,  with  large  nerves,  are  themselves  eapable  of 
appreciating  sonorous  vibrations.  Burmeisterf  tliinks  that,  as  in 
crabs  and  lob.stcrs,  it  is  at  the  base  of  the  antenna  that  the  ear  is 
situated,  and  observes  that  if  we  examine  the  insertion  of  those  ap- 
pendages, wo  shall  detect  there  a soft  articulating  membrane,  which  lies 
exposed,  and  is  rendered  tense  Ijy  the  movements  of  the  antenna  : this 
he  looks  upon  as  representing  the  dram  of  the  ear,  and  conceives  that 
it  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  impressions  of  sound,  increased  by  the 
* Vermischtc  Scliriften,  vol.  ii.  f Oj).  cif.  p.  296. 
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vibratoiy  movements  communicated  to  the  antennaj  by  the  sonorous 
imdulations  of  the  atmosphere. 

(866.)  In  some  moths,  Troviranus* * * §  has  discovered  structures  which 
would  seem  to  be  indubitably  real  auditory  organs.  He  found  in  front 
of  the  base  of  each  antenna  a thin  membranous  drum,  behind  which, 
large  nerves,  derived  from  those  supplied  to  the  antennae,  spread  them- 
selves out ; but  this  apparatus  has  not  been  detected  in  other  insects. 

(867.)  The  eyes  of  insects  are  of  two  kinds,  simple  and  compoimd, — 
the  former  being  insulated  visual  specks ; while  the  latter  consist  of 
agglomerations  of  numerous  distinct  eyes,  united  so  as  to  form  most 
elaborate  and  complex  instruments  of  sight. 

(868.)  Some  insects,  as  the  Dictyotoptera  and  Thysanoura,  only  possess 
simple  eyes ; others,  as  for  example  the  Coleoptera,  have  only  com- 
pound eyes ; but  in  general  both  kinds  exist  together.  In  the  Sirex 
gigas  (fig.  171),  for  instance,  besides  the  large  hemispherical  organs  of 
sight,  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  head,  three  simple  spots  are  seen  upon 
the  vertex,  which  are  Likewise  appropriated  to  vision. 

(869.)  The  structure  of  the  eyes  has  been  most  minutely  investigated 
by  several  distinguished  entomotomists ; and  the  labours  of  Harcel  de 
Serrest,  Joh.  Muller  J,  Straus-Durckheim§,  and  Duges||  have  done 
much  to  dispel  the  mistaken  notions  entertained  by  preceding  anato- 
mists. 

(870.)  The  simple  eyes  consist  of  a minute,  smooth,  convex,  trans- 
parent cornea,  in  close  eontact  with  which  is  a small  globular  lens ; 
behind  this  lens  is  placed  the  representative  of  the  vitreous  humour,  upon 
which  a nervous  filament  spreads  out,  so  as  to  form  a retina : the  whole 
is  enclosed  in  a layer  of  brown,  red,  or  black  pigment,  which,  bending 
round  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye,  forms  a distinct  coloured  iris  and 
pupillary  aperture.  Such  an  arrangement  evidently  resembles  what  is 
met  -with  in  higher  animals,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity ; but  it 
is  far  otherwise  with  the  compound  eyes  of  insects ; for  these  are  con- 
structed upon  principles  so  elaborate  and  complex,  that  we  feel  little 
sui*prise  at  the  amazement  expressed  by  early  writers  who  examined 
them,  although  their  ideas  concerning  their  real  stiaicture  came  far  short 
of  the  truth. 

(871.)  The  compound  eyes  of  insects  are  two  in  nimibcr,  situated  on 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  head,  the  form  of  each  being  more  or  less  hemi- 
spherical. When  examined  with  a microscope,  then  surface  is  seen  to 
be  divided  into  a multitude  of  hexagonal  facets,  between  which  minute 
hairs  arc  generally  conspicuous.  Tho  number  of  facets  or  cornea?  (for 

* Annalen  dor  Wetterau.  Glesel.  f.  d.  ges.  Nahirk.  rol.  i.  1809. 
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such,  in  fact,  they  are)  varies  in  different  genera : thus,  in  the  Ant 
(Formica)  there  are  50 ; in  the  common  House-fly  (Musca  domestica), 
4000 ; in  some  Dragon-flies  (Libellula),  upwards  of  12,000.  In  Butter- 
flies (Papilio)  17,355  have  been  counted ; and  some  Coleoptera  (Mor- 
della)  possess  the  astonishing  number  of  25,088  distinct  comeae. 

(872.)  But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  organization  of  these 
remarkable  organs  of  sight,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  their  internal 
structure : every  cornea  is  then  found  to  belong  to  a distinct  eye,  pro- 
vided with  a perfect  nervous  apparatus,  and  exhibiting  its  peculiar  lens, 
iris,  and  pupil ; thus  being  completely  entitled  to  be  considered  a distinct 
instrument  of  vision. 

(873.)  By  attentively  examining  the  annexed  flgure,  representing  a 
section  of  the  eye  of  the  Cockchafer  (Melolontha),  as  displayed  by  Straus- 
Durckheim,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organ  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  optic  nerve  (fig.  166,  a),  derived  immediately  from  the  supra- 
cesophageal  mass  of  nervous 
matter,  swells  soon  after  its 
origin  into  a roimded  gan- 
glion nearly  half  as  large  as 
the  brain  itself.  From  the 
periphery  of  the  ganglion  so 
formed  arise  a considerable 
number  of  secondary  neiwes 
(6),  which  are  very  short,  and 
soon  come  in  contact  with  a 
layer  of  pigment  (d),  that  m 
the  Cockchafer  is  of  a bril- 
liant red  colour,  and  is  placed 
concentrically  with  the  con- 
vex outer  surface  of  the  eye. 

Behind  this  membrane  (called 
by  Straus  - Durckheim  the 
common  choroid),  the  second- 
ary optic  nerves  (h)  unite  to 
form  a membranous  expan- 
sion of  nervous  matter  (c), 
which  may  be  denominated 
the  general  retina.  From  the 
nervous  expansion  so  formed 
arise  the  proper  optic  nerves  (e),  appropriated  to  the  individual  eyes,  or 
ocelli,  as  we  shall  term  them.  These  nervous  filaments  are  as  numerous 
as  the  facets  of  the  cornea,  and  traverse  the  common  choroid  to  radiate 
towards  the  individual  eyes  whereunto  they  are  respectively  destined,  and 
the  structure  of  which  we  mtist  now  proceed  to  examine.  In  fig.  166  n 
a portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  compound  eye  is  represented  upon 


Fig.  166. 


Structure  of  the  eye  of  a Coekehofer.  A,  Beetional 
view:  a,  optic  ganglion;  6,  secondary  neires;  c,  ge- 
neral retina,  in  front  of  which  is  a layer  of  pigment,  d ; 
e,  proper  optic  nerves,  supplying  the  individual  facets 
of  the  compound  eye.  H,  a group  of  ocelli,  much 
ma^iOed : /,  bulb  of  optic  nerve ; g,  layer  of  pigment ; 
h,  vitreous  humour ; t,  cornea. 
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a very  large  scale,  in  order  to  show  the  construction  of  the  hexagonal 
ocelli  that  enter  into  its  composition.  Each  cornea  (i)  is  a double  con- 
vex lens,  adapted  by  its  shape  to  bring  to  a focus  the  rays  passing 
tlirough  it.  Behind  every  lens  so  constituted  is  placed  a hexahedral 
transparent  prism  (7t),  which  from  its  office  may  be  compared  to  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  human  eye ; and  it  is  upon  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  these  prisms  that  the  proper  optic  nerves  (fig.  166,  a,  e)  spread 
themselves  out,  so  as  to  form  so  many  distinct  retinae.  "Vilien  we 
reflect  upon  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  parts  above  alluded  to,  we 
may  well  expect  slight  discrej)ancies  to  occur  between  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  different  anatomists.  Straus-Dvu’ckheim  represents 
eveiy  optic  nerve  as  terminating  in  a minute  pyriform  bulb  (%.  166, 
B,  /),  and  points  out  a dark  layer  of  pigment  (ff),  which  forms  a choroid 
tunic  proper  to  each  ocellus  ; while,  according  to  kliiller  and  Dug^,  tie 
vitreous  humours  (h)  are  conical,  and  terminate  posteriorly  in  a sharp 
point,  upon  which  the  terminal  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  spreads  out, 
without  any  pyriform  enlargement ; they  likewise  deny  the  existence  of 
the  proper  choroid  (gf)  in  the  situation  indicated  by  Straus-Durckheim, 
but  find  a black  pigment  situated  immediately  behind  the  cornea,  that  at 
first  sight  would  appear  to  be  continuous  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
eye.  Even  Cuvier  seems  at  one  time  to  have  adopted  this  opinion.  Muller, 
however,  found  that,  upon  carefuUy  removing  the  intemal  structures  of 
the  organ,  leaving  the  pigment  untouched,  the  dark  varnish  in  question, 
although  very  thick  at  the  lines  of  union  of  the  different  facets,  where 
it  is  continuous  with  a choroid  that  separates  the  indi'sddual  oceUi,  yet 
towards  the  centre  of  each  facet  becomes  exceedingly  thin,  and  at  the 
very  centre  is  quite  wanting,  so  that  a minute  perforation  or  pupil  is 
thus  left,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  enter.  The  existence  of  the 
secondaiy  optic  nerves  (6)  and  common  retina  (c)  is  likewise  disputed 
by  Muller  and  Duges,  who  consider  the  proper  optic  nerves  to  arise 
immediately  from  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

(874.)  With  regard  to  the  wonderfully  complex  slnrcture  of  these 
organs,  Straus-Durckheim  suggests  that,  the  eyes  of  insects  being 
fixed,  natrrre  has  made  up  for  their  want  of  mobihty  by  their  nirmber, 
and  by  turning  them  in  aU  duections ; so  that  it  might  be  said  that  these 
little  animals  have  a distinct  eye  for  every  object.  But  here  we  are 
naturally  tempted  to  inqrrii-e  whether  insects  see  at  the  same  time 
distinctly  -with  every  one  of  these  eyes,  or  if  they  distinguish  with  one 
eye  only.  Upon  tlris  point  Strairs-Durckheim  observes  that,  if  they 
saw  clearly  with  aU,  the  great  nmnber  of  images  worrld  necessarily  pro- 
duce confusion,  and  would  prevent  creatures  so  oi^irized  from  paying 
special  attention  to  any  determinate  point.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  one  ocellus  only  is  at  any  given  time  placed  in  circumstances  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  the  complete  examination  of  an  object,  the  animal 
seeing  things  imperfectly  with  the  rest,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see 
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objects  situated  nearer  to  us  or  further  off  than  that  upon  which  we  fix 
our  attention  ; so  that,  according  to  this  supposition,  insects  would  see 
very  distinctly  with  one  eye  only,  exactly  as  we  see  confusedly  an  exten- 
sive landscape,  although  we  only  distinguish  a small  part  of  it. 

(875.)  In  aU  insects  the  sexes  are  quite  distinct;  and  the  generative 
apparatus,  both  of  the  male  and  female,  consists  of  various  secreting 
organs  with  their  excretory  ducts  : in  the  male,  such  glands  furnish  the 
impregnatiug  secretions  ; and  in  the  female  give  origin  to  the  ova,  and 
provide  the  covering  wherein  the  eggs  are  enveloped. 

(876.)  Commencing  with  a description  of  the  male  organs,  we  find 
in  the  Cockchafer  various  parts  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure, 
taken  from  the  admirable  work  of  Straus-Durckheim  already  so  often 
quoted.  The  testicles  of  Melolontha  (fig.  167,  a a)  are  six  in  number  on 


Eig.  167. 


Male  generative  organs  of  Melolontha  vulgaris : a a a,  testicular  glands ; bbb,  rasa  dcfercntia ; 
re,  comnnon  canal;  d,  its  dilated  portion;  d',  termination  of  the  corresponding  canal  from  the 
opposite  side;  ee/,f,  auxiliary  glands;  g g,  common  duct  enclosed  in  a sheath,  k;  it,  ejaculatory 
apparatus;  1 1,  n n,  section  of  penis. 

each  side  of  the  body ; but,  in  the  engraving,  those  of  one  side  only  arc 
delineated.  Every  testis  consists  of  a vesicular  organ,  liollow  internally, 
which,  being  immersed  in  the  juices  of  the  insect,  separates  therefrom 
the  seminal  fltiid.  Six  ducts  (b  b b)  may  be  called  vasa  deferentia,  and 
convey  the  spermatic  liquor  into  a common  canal  (c  c),  of  very  consider- 
able length  and  much  convoluted.  Although  slender  at  its  commence- 
ment, this  tube  ultimately  expands  into  a wider  portion  {d),  wherein. 
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Fig.  168. 


no  doubt,  the  semen  accumulates,  and  which  has  been  called  by  authors 
the  vesica  semhmlis. 

(877.)  The  canal  (cZ)  tenninates  by  joining  the  corresponding  duct  from 
the  opposite  side  (cZ')  to  form  a common  tube  {g) ; but  just  at  the  point 
of  junetion  they  are  joined  by  two  long  auxiliary  vessels  (/,/),  that  have 
been  named  sperm-vessels,  gluten-vessels,  and  gum-vessels  by  different 
authors,  but  which  appear  to  be  appropriated  to  the  production  of  some 
fluid,  perhaps  analogous  to  the  prostatic  fluid  of  mammalia,  whereby  the 
bulk  of  the  seminal  liquor  is  increased  in  order  to  facilitate  its  expulsion. 
Each  of  these  auxiliary  vessels  consists  of  two  parts — a long  and  much- 
convoluted  portion  {eee),  forming  the  secreting  organ ; and  a dilatation 
(/),  that  must  be  looked  upon  as  a reservoir  for  the  fluid  elaborated. 
The  common  canal  {g)  receives  aU  these  secretions  ; it  is  at  first  enclc»ed 
in  a kind  of  sheath  (7t),  but,  soon  becoming  muscular,  it  dilates  into  a 
strong  contractile  canal  {g,  i),  called  the  ductus  ejacuJatorius,  which  is 
continued  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis. 

(878.)  The  intromittent  organ  itself  is  composed  of  two  parts — a pro- 
trasible  corneous  tube  (Z  Z),  and  an  external  homy  sheath  (?i  ?i),  in  which 
the  former  is  usually  concealed  and  protected. 

(879.)  Great  variety,  of  course,  is  found  in 
the  number,  form,  and  general  an-angement 
of  aU  the  parts  alluded  to  in  the  above  de- 
sci’iption,  when  examined  in  different  insects. 

In  the  Hive-bee,  for  example,  the  testes 
(fig.  168,  a)  are  only  two  in  number,  and  are 
simple  oval  vesicles  ; the  vasa  deferentia  (b  Z>) 
are  short,  and  the  semhuxl  receptacles  (c)  fonn 
membranous  sacculi.  The  auxiliaiy  secreting 
organs  (cZ),  although  placed  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  in  Melolontha,  are  represented  by 
capacious  caca ; while  the  common  excretory 
duct  (e)  swells  into  a strong  and  muscular 
bag  (/),  which  constitutes  the  ejaculatory 
apparatus.  Still,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that,  although  diversified  in  appearance,  the 
parts  here  found  are  essentially  similar  to 
those  met  with  in  the  Cockchafer,  and  repre- 
sent respectively  the  same  organs. 

(880.)  The  female  apparatus  of  repro- 
duction presents  a general  correspondence, 
both  in  form  and  arrangement,  Avith  the 
sexual  parts  of  the  male  insect.  The  ovaria 
arc  simple  secreting  sacculi,  or  elongated 
tubes,  in  which  the  genns  or  ova  are  pro- 
duced instead  of  the  seminal  liquor ; and  the  excretory  canals,  or  egg- 


Male  generative  organs  of  the 
Hive  Bee  (.Apif  mrUifiea') : 
<7.  testes:  6 b,  vasa  deferen- 
lia;  cc.  seminal  receptacles; 
d.  auxiliary  glands ; e,  common 
excretory  duct  ;J\  g,  qaculatory 
eacculus. 
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passages,  with  the  organs  appended  to  them,  although  appropriated  to 
different  functions,  strikingly  resemble  the  organs  met  with  in  the 
other  sex. 

(881.)  In  the  female  ^ig-  169. 

of  MelohntJia  the  ovaria 
are  long  tubes,  forming 
two  distinct  ^fasciculi 
symmetrically  situated 
on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body.  At  their  com- 
mencement (fig.  169, 

?( u)  the  ovigerous  tubes 
are  slender,  and  the  ova 
which  they  contain  at 
this  point  are  in  a very 
rudimentary  state  of  de- 
velopment; they  gene- 
rally dilate,  however 
{ttt)-,  and  as  they  ex- 
pand, the  ova  are  seen 
to  attain  larger  dimen- 
sions. Near  its  termi- 
nation, each  ovarian  tube 
assumes  a granulated 
texture  (ss);  and  they 
aU  ultimately  open  into 
the  corresponding  ex- 
cretory canal  (r  r). 

(882.)  All  the  ova- 
rian tubes  of  one  side  are 
united  into  a bundle,  by 
a ligament  {yee)  which 
Joh.  MuUcr*  traced  to  the  dorsal  vessel,  and  boHeved  to  be  a vascular 
canal  adapted  to  bring  blood  immediately  into  the  tubes  wherein  the 
ova  are  formed ; but  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  extraordinary  communication,  and  the  thread 
in  question  is  most  probably  a mere  ligamentous  connexion. 

(883.)  Taking  the  higher  animals  as  a standard  of  comparison,  we 
may  suppose  the  formation  of  the  eggs  in  these  tubes  to  bo  accomplished 
in  the  foUo^ving  manner : — In  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  (w)  is  formed 
the  yelk,  enclosed  in  its  peculiar  membrane,  and  provided  with  that 
wonderful  germ  from  which,  after  impregnation,  the  future  being  is  to 
be  developed ; as  the  yelk  slowly  descends  to  the  more  dilated  parts  of 
the  canal  (<  i),  it  becomes  clothed  with  the  albumen  which  constitutes 
* Nova  Acta  Phys.-Mcd.  Nat.  Cur.  vol.  xii.  pt.  2. 


Female  generative  organa  of  the  Cockchafer  (Melolontha 
milgarW):  ae,tt,uu,  ovigerous  tubes;  y x,  their  liga- 
mentous origin;  rr,  excretory  canals;  I,  common  ovi- 
duct; pp, gluten-Bcoretors;  no,  spermatheca. 
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tho  white  of  tho  egg,  and  ultimately,  before  quitting  the  niduB  of  it* 
formation,  receives  from  the  granular  termination  of  the  ovary  it*  last 
integument  or  shell.  Thus  completed,  it  passes  into  the  excretory 
canal  (?•  r) ; and  this,  meeting  the  corresponding  tube  derived  from  the 
ovaries  of  the  opposite  side,  joins  it  to  form  the  common  oviduct  (7), 
through  which  the  egg  is  conducted  out  of  the  body. 

(884.)  But  we  must  now  advert  to  certain  appendages  connected 
\vith  the  common  oviduct.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  gluten-secretors 
and  the  spei'matheca. 

(885.)  The  gluten-secretors  (fig.  169,  j)p)  are  glandular  caeca  opening 
into  the  common  egg-canal,  and  are  apparently  destined  to  furnish  a 
glutinous  fiuid  with  which  the  eggs  become  invested  before  they  are 
expelled  from  the  body ; and  thus  they  are  frequently  united  into  long 
chains  and  variously-shaped  masses,  or  else  the  adhesive  varnish  thus 
secreted  serves  to  glue  the  ova  to  situations  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo. 

(886.)  The  other  organ,  or  spermatheca  (fig.  169,  n o),  has  a widely 
different  oflS.ee,  being  a receptacle  provided  to  receive  the  seminal  secre- 
tion of  the  male  during  copulation : it  is  always  situated  upon  the  upper 
aspect  of  the  oviduct,  into  which  it  opens  by  a small  orifice  surrounded 
by  a thickened  margin  or  sphincter  embracing  the  neck  of  the  bag,  and 
so  disposed  as  either  to  retain  the  enclosed  fiuid,  or  to  allow  it  to  escape 
into  the  oviduct.  That  this  organ  really  does  receive  and  retain  the 
seminal  liquor  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  seminal  animalcules  in  its 
contents ; but  the  matter  has  been  placed  beyond  a doubt  by  the  experi- 
ment of  John  Hunter*,  who  actually  succeeded  in  fecundating  the  e^s 
of  an  unimpregnated  female  by  applying  to  them  a little  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  its  cavity : but  that  the  reader  may  comprehend  fuUy  the 
reason  of  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  insects  propagate. 

(887.)  In  most  animals,  sexual  union  may  be  repeated  several  times 
during  the  life  of  individuals  ; but  in  insects  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  is  permitted  to  take  place  once  only ; and  this  solitary  congress 
must  suflB.ee  for  the  impregnation  of  all  the  ova,  however  numerous,  and 
however  imperfect  may  bo  the  development  of  some  of  them  at  the  time 
when  the  embrace  occurs. 

(888.)  Let  us  take  the  Hive-bee  as  an  example  : in  the  females  of  this 
insect  the  ovigerous  tubes  (fig.  170,  a n)  are  excessively  numerous,  and 
the  eggs  produced  in  them  may  amount  to  between  20,000  and  30,000. 
These  eggs,  of  course,  arrive  at  maturity  in  succession,  and  not  all  at 
once  ; so  that,  at  tho  moment  when  the  queen-bee  meets  her  selected 
mate,  perhaps  the  rntgoritj*  of  tho  ova  are  not  in  a sufliciently  mature 
condition  to  be  rendered  fertile.  Nevertheless  the  meeting  of  the  sexes 
cannot  be  repeated;  for  no  sooner  has  copulation  taken  place  than 
* Homo’s  Lectures  on  Comp.  Annt.  vol.  iii.  p.  370. 
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Fig.  170. 


Female  generative  organs  of  the  Queen 
Bee:  oo,  ovigerous  tubes;  6 6,  oviducts; 
c,  spermatheca;  e,  vagina,  or  common  ex- 
cretory duct. 


the  favoured  male  dies,  and,  by  a simultaneous  butchery,  all  tho  other 
males,  or  drones  as  they  are  com- 
monly designated,  are  destroyed  by 
the  working  inhabitants  of  the  hive. 

The  quantity  of  the  fecundating 
liquor,  therefore,  supplied  by  one 
connexion  must  serve  to  fertilize  all 
the  eggs  produced  dming  the  life- 
time of  the  queen-bee  ; and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  stored  up  in  the 
spermatheca  (fig.  170,  c)  ; so  that, 
how  numerous  soever  may  be  the 
eggs  formed,  they  are  all  vivified  as 
they  pass  out  through  the  oviducts 
(b,  e),  and  thus  come  in  contact  with 
the  orifice  of  the  reservoir  of  semen. 

(889.)  In  Melee  variegatus  (fig.  164)  the  ovaria  (rf)  consist  of  wide  and 
capacious  sacs,  covered  externally  with  innumerable  glandiform  vesicles, 
opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  (e).  The  gluten-secretor  (h)  and 
the  spermatheca  (g)  are  seen,  as  in  Melolontha,  appended  to  the  common 
oviduct  (/);  but  the  spermatheca  has  a small  accessory  vesicle  (?’) 
connected  with  it,  not  found  in  the  former  examples. 

(890.)  In  many  insects,  especially  of  the  Hymenopterous  order,  the 
generative  appai'atus  is  terminated  externally  by  peculiar  instruments 
provided  for  the  pm-pose  of  introducing  the  eggs  into  a proper  situation. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  Ichneumons,  which  deposit  their 
ova  in  li\Tng  caterpillars ; and  in  the  Saw-flies  {Tenthredo),  whose  eggs 
are  insinuated  into  the  substance  of  the  leaves,  or  even  of  the  branches 
of  trees.  To  describe  all  the  contrivances  employed  for  this  purpose 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits : one  example  of  an 
organ  of  this  description  must  sufiice. 

(891.)  In  Sirex  gigas  (fig.171)  tho  ovipositor  consists  apparently  of 
three  pieces  of  considerable  length,  seen  in  the  figure  to  project  from  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  abdomen.  Of  these  pieces,  two  form  a sheath 
enclosing  a third,  called  tho  terebra,  or  borer,  which  in  tho  Tenthredo 
contains  two  saws  of  extremely  beautiful  construction,  as  wo  learn 
from  an  account  of  them  given  by  Professor  Peck,  and  quoted  by  Kii-by 
and  Spence*.  The  original  description,  which  it  would  bo  impardonable 
to  abbreviate,  is  as  follows.  “ This  instrument,”  says  Professor  Peck, 
“ is  a very  curious  object ; and,  in  order  to  describe  it,  it  will  be  proper 
to  compare  it  with  tho  tenon-saw  used  by  cabinet-makers,  which,  being 
made  of  a very  thin  plate  of  steel,  is  fitted  with  a back  to  prevent  its 
bending:  the  back  is  a piece  of  iron,  in  which  a narrow  and  deep 
groove  is  cut  to  receive  tho  plate,  which  is  fixed.  The  saw  of  the  Ten- 
* Introd.  to  Entom.  vol.  iv.  p.  IGl. 
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thrcclo  is  also  furnished  wiih  a back ; hut  the  groove  is  in  the  plate,  and 
receives  a prominent  ridge  of  the  back,  vrhich  is  not  fixed  (to  the  saw), 

Fig.  171. 


but  permits  the  saw  to  slide  fonvard  and  backward  as  it  is  thrown  out  | 
and  retracted.  The  saw  of  artificers  is  single ; but  that  of  the  Tenthredo  j 
is  double,  and  consists  of  two  distinct  saws  with  their  backs : the  insect,  j ’ 
in  using  them,  first  throws  out  one,  and,  while  it  is  returning,  pushes 
forward  the  other ; this  alternate  motion  is  continued  till  the  incision 
is  effected,  when  the  two  saw's,  receding  from  each  other,  conduct  the 
egg  between  them  into  its  place.”  ™ 

(892.)  With  respect  to  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  insects,  it  varies 
in  different  species  : the  Flea,  for  example,  lays  about  twelve,  and  many 
Diptera  and  Coleoptera  average  perhaps  fifty ; hut  others  are  far  more 
prolific : among  moths,  for  example,  the  Silkworm  produces  500,  and 
some  fr’om  1000  to  2000  ; the  Wasp  ( Vespa  vulgaris)  deposits  3000  ; 
the  Ant  {Formica),  from  4000  to  5000.  The  Queen-bee  is  said  by 
Burmeister  to  lay  from  5000  to  6000 ; hut  Kirby  and  Spence  consider 
that  in  one  season  the  number  may  amount  to  40,000  or  50,000,  or 
more.  Yet,  sm-prising  as  this  latter  statement  may  appear,  the  fecimdity 
of  the  Queen-bee  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  AMiitc  Ant  {Temnes  fatalis) ; 
for  the  female  of  this  insect  extrudes  from  her  enormous  matrix  innu- 
merable eggs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  in  a mimitc,  which  gives  3600  in  an 
hour,  86,400  in  a day,  and  2,419,200  in  a lunar  month.  How  long  the 
process  of  oviposition  continues  in  the  termite  is  unknown ; hut  if 
it  were  prolonged  through  the  entire  year,  the  amazing  number  of 
211,449,600  eggs  would  proceed  from  one  individual ; setting,  however, 
the  number  as  low  as  possible,  it  will  exceed  that  produced  by  an}' 
known  animal  in  the  creation. 
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(893.)  The  Aphides,  or  plant-lice,  furnish  a remarkable  instance  of 
fecimdity.  In  these  insects  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by 
Bonnet,  Lyonet,  and  Reaumur,  that  a single  sexual  intercourse  is 
sufficient  to  impregnate  not  only  the  female  parent,  but  all  her  progeny 
down  to  the  ninth  generation!  The  original  insect  still  continues  to 
lay  when  the  ninth  family  of  her  descendants  is  capable  of  reproduc- 
tion ; and  Reamur  estimated  that,  even  at  the  fifth  generation,  a single 
Aphis  might  be  the  great-great-grandmother  of  5,904,900,000  young 
ones. 

(894.)  The  impregnated  ova  of  the  Aphis*  are  deposited  at  the  close 
of  summer,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  either  of  the  plant  infested  by 
the  species,  or  of  some  neighbouring  plant ; and  the  ova,  retaining  their 
latent  life  through  the  Avinter,  are  hatched  by  the  returning  warmth  of 
spiing,  giving  birth  to  a wingless  hexapod  larva.  This  larva,  if  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  warmth  and  food,  be  favourable,  will  produce  a hrood 
(or  indeed  a succession  of  broods)  of  eight  larvae  like  itself,  without  any  con- 
nexion luiih  the  male.  In  fact,  no  winged  females  have,  at  this  season, 
appeared.  If  the  virgin  progeny  be  also  kept  from  any  access  to  the  male, 
each  will  again  produce  a brood  of  the  same  number  of  aphides ; and 
careful  experiments  have  shown  that  this  procreation  from  a virgin 
mother  will  continue  to  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  or  the  eleventh  genera- 
tion, before  the  spermatic  virtue  of  the  ancestral  coitus  be  exhausted. 
In  the  last  larval  brood,  individual  growth  and  development  proceed 
further  than  in  the  parent,  and  some  individuals  become  metamorphosed 
into  winged  males,  others  into  oviparous  females.  By  these  the  ova 
are  developed,  impregnated,  and  oviposited,  and  thus  provision  is  made 
for  disseminating  the  individuals,  and  for  continuing  the  existence  of 
the  species  over  the  severe  famine-months  of  winter  f. 

(895.)  This  mode  of  reproduction  is  evidently  referable  to  the 
nursing  system  of  Stcenstrup  (§  383)  ; and  inasmuch  as,  in  the  system 
of  nursing,  the  whole  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  young  is 
effected  only  by  a still  and  peaceful  organic  activity — is  only  a func- 
tion of  the  vegetable  life  of  the  individual,  so  also  all  those  forms  of 
animals  in  whose  development  the  nursing  system  obtains  actually  re- 
mind us  of  the  propagation  and  vital  cycle  of  plants.  For  it  is  peculiar 
to  plants,  and  as  it  were  their  special  characteristic,  that  the  germ,  the 
primordial  individual  in  the  vegetation  or  seed,  is  competent  to  jn-oduce 

* Owen,  Parthenogenesis,  p.  24. 

t “ The  multiplication  of  tlieso  little  creatures  is  infinite  and  almost  incredible. 
Providence  has  endued  them  with  privileges  promoting  fecundity  which  no  other 
insects  possess : at  one  time  of  tlie  year  they  are  oviparous,  at  another,  viviparous  ; 
and,  what  is  most  remarkable  and  unparalleled,  the  sexual  intercourse  of  one  original 
pair  serves  for  all  the  generations  which  proceed  from  the  female  for  a whole  suc- 
ceeding year.  Reaumur  has  proved  that  in  five  generations  one  Aphis  may  bo  the 
progenitor  of  .o,U04,y00,(XX)  descendants  ; and  it  is  siqiposed  that  in  one  year  there 
may  be  twenty  generations.” — Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd.  to  Entom.  vol.  i.  p.  175. 
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individuals  which  arc  again  capable  of  producing  seeds  or  individuals 
of  the  primary  foi-m,  or  that  to  which  the  plant  owed  its  origin,  only 
by  the  intervention  of  a whole  series  of  generations.  It  is  certainly 
the  great  triumph  of  morphology  that  it  is  able  to  show  how  the  plant 
or  tree  (that  colony  of  individuals  arranged  in  accordance  with  a simple 
vegetative  principle  or  fimdamental  law)  unfolds  itself  through  a fre- 
quently long  succession  of  generations  into  individuals  becoming  con- 
stantly more  and  more  perfect,  until,  after  the  immediately  precedent 
generation,  it  appears  as  Calyx  and  Corolla,  with  perfect  male  and 
female  individuals,  stamens  {Staubbldtter)  and  pistils  (JFruchthldtter), 
and,  after  the  fructification,  brings  forth  seed  which  again  goes  through 
the  same  course. 

(896.)  To  facilitate  the  comparison  thus  instituted  by  Steenstrup, 
Professor  Owen  has  devised  the  diagrams  copied  in  the  opposite  figure, 
which  place  before  the  eye  the  whole  of  this  most  interesting  subject*. 

(897.)  The  poUen-tuhe  or  filament  (fig.  172,  i,  a)  discharged  from 
the  pollen-cell  (a')  in  the  plant,  represents  the  spermatozoon  (a  2 & 3) 
in  the  animal ; its  contents  (whether  by  endosmose  or  perforation  is  im- 
material) are  received  by  the  ovule  (6  1),  which  is  afterwards  discharged 
and  becomes  free.  Under  favourable  circumstances  the  formation  of 
the  embryo  takes  place  with  manifold  modifications,  hut  essentially  by 
the  multiplication  of  cells,  according  to  a process  which  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  called  continuous  growth  as  that  process  in  the  formation 
of  the  Conferva.  The  embryo  (c)  proceeds  to  develope  the  radicle  and 
the  plumula  (cZ)  by  the  metamorphosis  and  coalescence  of  certain  of  the 
impregnated  cells,  retaining  the  major  part,  however,  as  cells ; and  thus 
the  first  individual  plant  or  pair  of  individuals,  as  in  Dicotyledons,  is 
established. 

(898.)  The  ovum  (fig.  172,  2,  b)  of  the  zoophyte  proceeds  to  de- 
velope its  free  locomotive  embryo  (c)  by  an  analogous  multiphcation  of 
cells,  certain  of  which  are  metamorphosed  into  an  external  skin  with 
vibratUe  cilia ; the  embryo  settles,  subsides,  shoots  out  rays  analogous 
to  the  radicle  of  the  plant,  but  for  attachment  only,  and  grows  after- 
wards as  a stem,  from  which  a polyp  (cZ)  is  speedily  developed,  answering 
to  the  first  cotyledonal  leaf  or  leaves  in  the  plant  (fig.  172,  l,  d).  Both 
plant  and  zoophyte  proceed  to  develope  by  gemmation,  the  one  a suc- 
cession of  leaves  (e  e),  the  other  of  poljqis  (e  c)  associated  by  the  con- 
tinuous growth  of  the  connecting  parts;  and  finally  the  plant,  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  part  of  the  stem  and  certain  leaves,  produces  the 
fiower  or  fructification  (/,  g,  h,  i)  ; and  the  zoophyte,  by  a modification 
also  of  its  stem  and  certain  polyps,  produces  an  “ovarian  vesicle”  (/), 
or  a modified  polyp  (g),  or  a medusiform  individual  (Z),  wliicli  is  .set 
free  : in  both  cases  the  end  to  be  attiiined  is  the  diflusion  of  the  species 
by  means  of  impregnated  seeds  or  ova. 

* I'ide  Owen,  Parthenogenesis,  p.  TiS  c(  s<y. 
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(899.)  Now  if  we  compare  fig.  172,  3,  in  which  are  represented 
the  corresponding  stages  intervening  between  the  ovum  and  the  perfect 
male  and  female  individuals  of  the  Aphis,  with  fig.  172,  1 & 2,  the 
analogy  between  these  stages  in  the  plant,  the  polyp,  and  the  insect 
will  he  seen  to  be  both  true  and  close.  The  spermatozoon  {a)  of  the 
male  Aphis  (7t)  answers  to  the  poUen- filament  (fig.  172,  1,  a)  of  the 
male  leaf  or  stamen  (h).  The  ovum  (b)  of  the  female  Aphis  (i) 

Fig.  172. 

3 1 


Comparativu  view  of  the  reproductive  procesH  in  a Plant,  a Campanularian  zoophyte,  and  a female 
Aphis,  the  corresponding  parts  being  indicated  by  similar  letters,  as  explained  in  the  text. 

answers  to  the  ovule  (b)  of  the  female  leaf  or  pistil  (i) ; by  their 
combination  the  impregnated  ovum  results.  The  same  processes  of 
cell-formation  ensue,  and  the  embryo  Aphis  (d)  is  formed  by  the  com- 
bination and  metamorphoses  of  certain  of  these  secondary  gcrm-ceUs ; 
but  it  retains  the  rest  as  a germ-mass  in  its  interior,  which  may  be 
compared  with  the  cells  of  the  pith  in  the  plant,  and  -with  the  cells  or 
nuclear  granules  in  the  corresponding  more  fluid  pari  of  the  pith  of  the 
polyp.  Under  favourable  circumstances  of  nutriment  and  warmth, 
certain  portions  of  the  retained  germ-mass  repeat  the  process  of  cm- 
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bryonic  formation,  and  a larval  individual  (fig.  172,  3,  e)  like  that  from 
the  ovum  is  thus  produced,  which  is  only  not  retained  in  connexion 
Avith  its  parent  because  the  abdominal  integument  is  not  co-extended 
with  it. 

(900.)  The  generation  of  a larval  Aphis  may  bo  repeated  from  seven 
to  eleven  times  without  any  more  accession  to  the  primary  spermatic 
virtue  of  the  retained  germ-masses  than  in  the  case  of  the  zoophyte  or 
plant : one  might  call  the  generation  an  “ internal  gemmation ; ” but 
this  phrase  would  not  explain  the  conditions  essential  to  the  process, 
unless  we  previously  knew  those  conditions  in  regard  to  ordinary  or 
external  gemmation.  At  length,  however,  the  last  apterous  or  larval 
Aphis  so  developed  proceeds  to  be  metamorphosed,  as  it  is  termed,  into 
a winged  individual,  in  which,  only,  the  fertilizing  filaments  are  formed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  stamens  of  the  plant  (A) ; another  larval  Aphis 
(fig.  172,  3,  i)  perfects  the  female  generative  organs,  and  developes  the 
ovules,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pistil  (fig.  172,  l,  i).  We  have,  in  fact,  at 
length  male  (7i)  and  female  (i)  individuals,  preceded  by  reproductive 
individuals  (e  e)  of  a lower  or  arrested  grade  of  organization,  analogous 
to  the  gemmiparous  pol3q)s  of  the  zoophytes  (fig.  172,  2,  e e)  and  the 
leaves  (fig.  172,  1,  e e)  of  the  plant. 

(901.)  The  process  of  development  in  the  Aphides  is,  for  its  better 
intelligibility,  described  above  by  Professor  Owen  as  one  of  a simple  suc- 
cession of  single  individuals,  but  it  is  much  more  marvellous  in  nature. 
The  fiirst-formed  larva  of  early  spring  procreates  not  one  but  eight  larva? 
like  itself  in  successive  broods ; and  each  of  these  larva?  repeats  the  pro- 
cess ; and  it  may  be  again  repeated  in  the  same  geometrical  ratio,  until 
a number  which  figures  only  can  indicate,  and  which  language  almost 
fails  to  express,  is  the  result.  The  Aphides,  generated  from  virgin 
parents  by  this  process  of  internal  gemmation,  are  as  coxmtless  as  the 
leaves  of  a tree  to  which  they  are  so  closely  analogous.  The  wingless 
larval  Aphides  are  not  very  locomotive  ; they  might  have  been  attached 
to  one  another  by  continuity  of  integument,  and  each  have  been  fixed 
to  suck  the  juices  from  the  part  of  the  plant  where  it  was  brought  forth. 
The  stem  of  the  rose  might  have  been  iucrusted  with  a chain  of  such 
connected  larva?,  as  we  see  the  stem  of  a fucus  inemsted  with  a chain 
of  connecting  polyi)s,  and  only  the  last  developed  winged  males  and 
oviparous  females  might  have  been  set  free.  The  connecting  medium 
might  even  have  permitted  a common  ciuTcnt  of  nutriment,  contributed 
to  by  each  individual,  to  circulate  through  the  wliole  compound  body. 
But  how  little  of  anything  essential  to  the  animal  would  be  affected  by 
cutting  through  this  hypothetical  connecting  and  vascular  integument, 
and  setting  each  individual  free  !* 

(902.)  In  aU  the  great  class  of  Insects,  tlie  blood  is  equably  diffused 
through  the  visceral  cavity,  and  is  contained  in  the  spaces  intervening 

* Loc.  cit.  p.  Cl. 
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between  the  muscles,  nerves,  tegumentaiy  organs,  <kc.,  and  in  the  still 
smaller  lacunae  that  exist  between  the  fibres  or  constituent  lamellae  of 
the  various  organie  tissues.  The  fluid  thus  difiused  is  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  globules  or  corpuscles  of  determinate  shape  ; and  in  most 
cases  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  by  means  of  the  microscope  that  the  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  in  a system  of  irregular  cavities,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  hlood  of  vertebrate  animals  is  in  the  vascular  system  with  which 
they  £ire  furnished. 

(903.)  Innumerable  are  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  keep  the 
balance  between  the  increase  and  destruction  of  the  insect  tribes ; and 
countless  enemies  are  provided  for  the  purpose  of  checking  their  inordi- 
nate accumulation. 

Fig.  173. 


The  Hive  Bee  {Apis  mellijicd).  A,  Working  Bee.  B,  fertile  female,  or  Queen  Bee. 
C,  the  male,  or  Drone. 


(904.)  Among  the  most  remarkable  provisions  for  preventing  super- 
abundant fertility  is  that  law  which  compels  the  most  prolific  insects  to 
five  in  large  societies,  and  permits  but  one  female  out  of  a multitude 
to  lay  eggs.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  take  the  Hive-bees*,  so 
remarkable  for  their  elevated  instincts  and  industrious  habits.  A 
swarm  of  bees  consists,  first,  of  females  whose  sexual  organs  remain 
permanently  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  usually  called  the  worlcers 
(fig.  173,  a)  ; secondly,  of  perfect  males  or  drones  (c)  ; and  thirdly,  of  a 
solitary  fertile  female,  called  the  queen  (u),  which  gives  birth  to  all  the 
progeny  of  the  hive  ; and  thus,  instead  of  20,000  or  30,000  eggs  being 
fumi.shed  by  every  one  of  as  many  females,  one  female  only  is  permitted 
to  be  instrumental  in  perpetuating  the  species. 

(905.)  The  Termite  Ants  likewise,  were  it  not  for  a similar  restric- 
tion, would  soon,  by  their  overwhelming  increase,  depopulate  whole  re- 
gions of  the  earth,  and  render  the  countries  in  which  they  are  met  with 
absolutely  uninhabitable  by  their  extreme  voracity.  A commimity  of 

* For  ample  details  concerning  the  habits  of  these  interesting  creatures,  tlio  reader 
is  referred  to  Dr.  Devon’s  work  ‘ On  the  Honey -bee;  its  Natural  History,  Physiology, 
and  Management.’  1 vol.  12ino.  London. 
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Termites  is  said  to  consist  of  five  different  classes:  namely,  wnged 
males  and  females  (fig.  1/4,  a)  ; apterous  neuters,  or  soldiers,  which 
have  largo  heads  furnished  with  strong  projecting  mandibles  (a);  un- 
pupae,  having  a smaller  head,  and  the  rudiments  of  wings  only 
(c)  ; and,  lastly,  of  similarly-formed  larvce,  or  workers  (n),  differing  from 
the  pupae  only  in  wanting  the  rudiments  of  wings.  The  following  is  a 
brief  histoiy  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  a colony  of  these  insects. 

Fig.  174. 


c B n 

Colony  of  Termite  Ants.  A,  Winged  male.  B,  Soldier.  C,  Wingless  pniMU  D,  Workers. 

E,  Queen  Termite  enormously  distended  with  eggs. 

as  narrated  by  Bui-meistcr  *.  At  the  termination  of  the  hot  season,  the 
young  males  and  females  disclosed  in  a nest  quit  it,  and  appear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  where  they  swarm  in  innumerable  hosts,  and  pair. 
The  busied  workera  then  convey  a chosen  male  and  a female  back  into 
the  dwelling,  and  imprison  them  in  tho  central  royal  cell,  the  entrances 
to  which  they  dccrcaso  and  guard : througli  these  apertures  the  im- 
prisoned pail’  then  receive  the  nutriment  they  recpiire.  The  male  now. 


* ilamial  of  Eiitoinologt',  p.  533. 
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as  amongst  all  other  insects,  speedily  dies  after  the  impregnation  of  the 
female  has  been  effected ; but  the  female  from  this  period  begins  to 
swell  enormously  from  the  development  of  her  countless  eggs,  and  by 
the  time  she  is  ready  to  commence  laying,  her  abdomen  is  about  1500  or 
2000  times  larger  than  all  the  rest  of  her  body  (fig.  174,  e).  During  the 
period  of  this  swelling,  the  workers  remove  the  walls  of  the  royal  apart- 
ment, imiting  the  nearest  cells  to  it ; so  that  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  body  of  the  queen,  the  size  of  the  abode  she  inhabits  is  also  in- 
creased. She  now  commences  laying  eggs,  and  during  the  process  the 
abdomen  exhibits  a continual  undulatory  motion,  produced  by  the  peri- 
staltic movement  of  the  egg-ducts ; while  the  workers  convey  away  the 
eggs  as  they  are  laid,  and  deposit  them  in  the  distant  rearing- cells  of 
their  wonderful  habitation.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  relative  proportions  and  outward  appearance  of  the  edifices  erected  by 
these  comparatively  minute  beings  by  the  group  of  their  citadels  repre- 
sented in  the  background  of  the  figure ; hut  to  describe  them  more 
minutely  would  lead  us  into  details  xmconnected  with  our  suhjeet*. 

(906.)  The  eggs  of  these  little  animals  vaiy  much  in  shape  and  ex- 
ternal configuration ; so  that,  from  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  exqui- 
site sculpture,  some  of  them  are  interesting  objects  for  the  microscope. 

(907.)  We  have  already  spoken  concerning  the  metamorphoses  which 
insects  undergo  during  the  progress  of  their  development  from  the  form 
under  which  they  first  leave  the  egg  to  their  mature  condition,  when 
they  become  fertile,  and,  in  most  instances,  acquire  those  instruments  of 
flight  so  generally  characteristic  of  their  perfect  state.  Before  entering 
upon  a more  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  physiological  principles 
upon  which  the  important  changes  in  question  depend,  and  the  pheno- 
mena attending  the  process,  it  vtU  be  advisable  to  cite  a few  more 
examples  illustrative  of  the  most  interesting  varieties  of  metamorphosis 
signalized  by  authors.  Fabricius  distinguishes  five  different  kinds  of 
metamorphosis,  and  has  applied  a different  name  to  each. 

(908.)  The  first  class  comprises  aU  insects  of  which  the  larva  is  a 
maggot  entirely  deprived  of  legs,  that,  after  having  changed  its  skin,  or 
moulted,  a certain  number  of  times,  becomes,  previous  to  its  last  change, 
encased  in  an  oval  homy  sheath,  or  pupa-case,  whereon  not  the  least 
trace  of  the  limbs  of  the  mature  insect  is  to  bo  detected.  Such  pupa3  are 
absolutely  without  the  power  of  motion,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  coarctate.  Examples  of  this  sort  of  metamoi-phosis  are  met  with 
in  the  common  House-flies  (il/wscttZce) ; and  the  forms  of  their  larva)  and 
pupa)  are  familiar  to  every  one. 

(909.)  Of  the  second  kind,  technically  named  oltected,  the  Lepidoptora 
furnish  well-known  instances.  The  changes  which  occur  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  Silkworm,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  175), 
may  readily  be  Avitnessed.  Iii  such  insects  the  fuU-grown  catci-piUar^ 

* Vide  Smeuthmiin,  I’liil.  Trans,  vol.  Ixxi.  1781. 
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liaving  enclosed  itself  in  a silken  ball,  throws  off  its  last  skin,  and 
bocomes  a ciuiesccnt  pupa ; but  while  in  this  state,  the  position  of  the 

Fig.  175. 


Metamori’kosea  of  the  Silkworm : A,  Chrysalis. 


rudiments  of  the  wings  and  other  appendages  of  the  perfect  insect 
is  strongly  indicated  upon  the  exterior  of  the  chrysalis  (a),  though 
these  parts  are  still  closely  wrapped 
up  in  the  external  covering.  ^ 

(910.)  The  third  form  of  meta- 
morphosis, called  incomplete,  is  seen 
in  the  Hymenoptera,  and  in  many 
Coleopterous  insects.  The  maggot, 
in  such  tribes  as  exhibit  this  kind 
of  change,  is  in  some  species  a 
simple  worm,  deprived  of  feet  or 
other  external  organs ; in  other’s 
these  parts  exist  in  a very  imperfect 
condition:  in  the  pupa,  however, 
the  form  of  the  legs  and  antemia!  is 
perfectly  distinct,  and  even  the 
wings  may  bo  seen  as  rudiments 
projecting  from  the  thorax.  This 
Idnd  of  chrysalis  we  have  seen  in 
the  Cockchafer  (fig.  149,  n),  in  which 
tlie  grub  (c)  possessed  feebly-de- 
veloped legs;  and  in  the  1 live-bee, 


]Mot4nnon>luw8  of  the  Hivo-boe:  o,  full- 
prow  n Inr^  n ; ft.  pupa ; eggs  and  young. 
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although  the  larva  (fig.  176,  a,  c,  cl,  e,f)  has  no  legs  or  exterior  ap- 
pendages, in  the  pupa  (b)  all  the  limbs  of  the  perfect  Bee  are  recognized 
■with  the  utmost  facility.  Yet  all  these  organs  are  still  enclosed  in 
distinct  cases  (thecce),  to  each  of  which  names  have  been  applied  by 
entomological  writers ; and  it  is  only  on  throwing  off  the  integument 
which  thus  imprisons  the  mature  msect  that  the  Bee  makes  its  ap- 
pearance in  a capacity  to  begin  its  active  and  industrious  existence  in 
the  winged  state. 

(911.)  Those  insects  whose  larva  only  differs  from  the  imago  in  not 
being  possessed  of  wings  (fig.  145,  c),  Fabricius  regarded  as  undergoing 
a semicomplete  metamorphosis;  and  when  the  perfect  insect  did  not 
acquire  wings  at  all,  but  precisely  resembled  the  pupa,  he  called  the 
latter  complete. 

(912.)  But  there  are  innumerable  examples  of  metamorphosis  which 
■wiU  not  conform  to  any  of  the  above  definitions;  and  in  some  of  them 
the  phenomena  exhibited  are  not  a little  remarkable.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  changes  which  the  Dragon-fly  undergoes  (figs.  146, 147), 
and  have  seen  that  in  this  case  there  is  no  very  striking  resemblance 
between  the  pupa  and  the  adult  creature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
ver}'  wonderful  changes  occur  during  the  last  stage  of  the  metamor- 
phosis. The  pupa  lives  in  water ; and,  besides  six  jointed  legs  adapted 
to  climb  the  stems  of  subaquatic  plants  in  search  of  prey,  is  possessed 
of  a very  peculiar  locomotive  apparatus  whereby  it  can  propel  itself 
through  the  element  which  it  inhabits.  Appended  to  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen  we  find  three  or  five  leaf-like  appendages,  which 
the  creature  continually  opens  and  closes,  and  at  the  same  time  takes 
in  a quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to  fill  the  muscular  termination  of  the 
rcctmn,  which  is  expanded  for  the  purpose ; this  water  is,  at  intervals, 
forcibly  expelled,  mingled  with  bubbles  of  air,  and  thus  effects  the 
propulsion  of  the  animal  by  a mechanism  which  human  ingenuity  has 
imperfectly  attempted  to  imitate. 

(913.)  But  the  contrivance  above  mentioned  is  also  made  sub- 
servient to  respiration ; for,  from  the  observations  of  Cu'vicr*,  it  appears 
that  the  interior  of  the  rectum  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye  twelve  longi- 
tudinal lines  of  black  spots  arranged  in  pairs ; and  these,  when  exa- 
mined under  the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  composed  of  little  conical 
tubes,  from  which  branches  go  off  to  join  the  principal  longitudinal 
trachea)  that  distribute  air  through  the  body. 

(914.)  Another  remarkable  peculiarity  is  met  with  in  the  structure 
of  the  mouth  of  these  aquatic  larva) ; for  the  oral  apparatus  here  forms 
an  instrument  of  prehen.sion  adapted  to  seize  prey  at  a distance,  and 
constitutes,  in  fact,  a kind  of  projectile  forceps  of  a very  curious  con- 
struction. Let  the  reader  contrast  the  following  description  with  that 
already  given  of  the  oral  organs  of  the  Dragon-fly  (§  818),  and  observe 
* M6m.  do  la  Soc.  dTIist.  Nat.  p.  48. 
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tho  remarkable  difference: — “Conceive,”  says  Kirby  and  Spence*, 
“ your  under  lip  to  be  horny  instead  of  fleshy,  and  to  be  elongated 
perpendicularly  downwards,  so  as  to  wrap  over  your  chin  and  extend 
to  its  bottom ; that  this  elongation  is  then  expanded  into  a triangular 
convex  plate  attached  to  it  by  a joint,  so  as  to  bend  upwards  again,  and 
fold  over  the  face  as  high  as  the  nose,  concealing  not  only  the  chin  and 
the  first-mentioned  elongation,  but  the  mouth  and  part  of  the  cheeks  : 
conceive,  moreover,  that  to  the  end  of  this  last-mentioned  plate  are 
fixed  two  other  convex  ones,  so  broad  as  to  cover  the  whole  nose  and 
temples ; that  these  can  open  at  pleasure,  transversely,  like  a pair  of 
jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  that  their  iimer  edges, 
where  they  meet,  are  cut  into  numerous  sharp  teeth  or  spines,  or  armed 
with  one  or  more  long  and  sharp  claws  ; — ^you  wiU  then  have  as  accurate 
an  idea  as  my  powers  of  description  can  give  of  the  strange  conforma- 
tion of  the  lip  in  the  larvae  in  question,  which  conceals  the  mouth  and 
face  precisely  as  I have  supposed  a similar  construction  of  your  lip 
would  do  yours.  You  will  probably  admit  that  your  own  visage  would 
present  an  appearance  not  very  engaging  while  concealed  by  such  a 
mask : but  it  would  strike  still  more  awe  into  the  spectators  were  they 
to  see  you  first  open  the  two  upper  jaw-like  plates,  which  would  project 
from  each  temple  like  the  blinders  of  a horse ; and  next,  having,  by 
means  of  the  joint  at  your  chin,  let  down  the  whole  apparatus  and  un- 
covered your  face,  employ  them  in  seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself 
and  conveying  it  to  your  mouth.  Yet  this  procedure  is  that  adopted 
by  the  larvae  provided  with  this  strange  organ.  While  it  is  at  rest,  it 
applies  close  to  and  covers  the  face.  WTien  the  insects  would  make  use 
of  it,  they  unfold  it  like  an  arm,  catch  the  prey  at  which  they  aim  by 
means  of  the  mandibuliform  plates  (fig.  147,  a),  and  then  partly  refold 
it,  so  as  to  hold  the  prey  to  the  mouth  in  a convenient  position  for  the 
operation  of  the  two  pairs  of  jaws  with  which  they  are  provided.” 
(915.)  The  metamorphoses  of  the  Gnat  (Cxilcx)  are  not  less  inter- 
esting. The  female  deposits  her  eggs  upon  tho  surface  of  the  water,  in 
which  her  offspiing  are  destined  to  pass  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
existence,  gluing  the  ova  together  at  the  moment  of  their  extrusion, 
so  as  to  unite  them  into  a boat-like  mass  (fig.  177,  a)  of  such  beautiful 
construction  that  the  little  bark  swims  secure  from  injury  even  during 
tho  roughest  weather.  The  individual  eggs  are  of  a conical  form 
(fig.  177,  B,  a,  h,  c),  and  ai’c  closed  at  their  inferior  extremity  by  a kind 
of  lid  {d),  provided  to  give  egress  to  tho  mature  embiyo.  The  larva  (c), 
represented  upon  a magnified  scale  at  n,  bears  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  tho  pci-fect  insect,  and  is  provided  with  a singular  modification 
of  tho  respiratory  apparatus  adapted  to  its  habits.  The  head  is  large, 
and  carries  two  ciliated  organs  (<7  (7),  wliich  by  tlicir  movements  bring 
food  towards  the  mouth  ; tho  thorax  is  even  larger  than  the  licad.  and 
* Introcl.  to  Entom.  vol.  iii.  p.  12G. 
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is  furnished  with  fm-like  bunches  of  minute  hairs,  as  likewise  are  the 
segments  of  the  abdomen.  To  the  extremity  of  the  tail  is  appended  a 
group  of  moveable  leaflets  or  flns,  so  disposed  that  by  their  action  they 
sustain  the  larva  at  the  top  of  the  water,  where  it  generally  remains 

Fig.  177. 


Metamorphoses  of  the  Gnat  {Culex  pipicTis) : — A,  Boat  of  eggs.  B,  a,  6,  c,  some  of  the  eggs 
magnified;  rf,  another,  showing  the  lid  open  for  the  escape  of  the  larva.  C,  Larva.  B,  Pupa. 

E,  Larva  magnified,  showing — c,  the  respiratory  tube;  the  anal  fins;  gff,  the  antennse. 

F,  the  perfect  insect,  magnified:  a a,  antennse;  6,  rostnun. 

suspended  with  its  head  downwards.  Such  a position  would  obviously 
render  respiration  impossible  was  there  not  a corresponding  arrange- 
ment of  the  breathing  organs  to  allow  of  free  communication  with  the 
air.  For  this  purpose,  the  respiratory  trachese  are  found  to  he  con- 
nected with  a tube  appended  to  the  antepenultimate  segment  of  the 
abdomen,  the  perforated  extremity  of  which,  being  raised  above  the 
water,  procmes  from  the  atmosphere  the  oxygen  required  for  respira- 
tion. After  several  moults,  the  larva,  having  attained  its  full  growth, 
enters  the  pupa  state,  and  in  this  condition  stUl  remains  an  inhabitant 
of  the  water,  and  occupies  a position  near  the  surface.  A remarkable 
change,  however,  is  visible  in  aU  parts  of  its  structure.  The  head  and 
thorax  (fig.  177,  n)  are  consolidated  into  one  large  mass,  under  which 
the  lineaments  of  the  mature  insect  may  be  detected ; while  the  tail 
stiU  continues  to  be  the  agent  employed  in  natation.  The  condition  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  moreover,  is  completely  altered ; the  tube  fixed 
upon  the  antepenultimate  segment  of  the  larva  has  totally  disappeared, 
and  instead  of  it  we  find  two  tubes  appended  to  the  hack  of  the  thorax ; 
these,  although  they  perform  the  same  office  as  the  anal  pipe  of  the 
larva,  arc  thus  displaced  in  order  to  correspond  with  the  altered  posi- 
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tion  in  which  the  animal  now  swims, — the  hack  of  the  thorax,  and  not 
the  tail,  being  nearest  to  the  siu-face,  as  represented  in  the  drawing  (d). 
The  necessity  for  this  change  of  posture,  and  consequent  removal  of  the 
apparatus  for  taking  in  air  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  will  be 
at  once  obvious  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
perfect  insect,  having  completed  its  development,  emerges  from  its  pupa 
investments  and  enters  upon  an  aerial  existence.  The  problem  to  be 
solved  is,  how  shall  the  mature  gnat  escape  from  the  water  without 
being  wetted  ? and  when  we  consider  that  neither  the  larva  nor  the 
pupa  possesses  instruments  of  locomotion  capable  of  enabling  it  to  leave 
its  native  element  by  crawling  on  shore,  the  difficulties  attending  the 
change  appear  almost  insurmountable.  It  is  evident  that,  while  swim- 
ming in  the  position  in  which  the  larva  floats  (flg.  177,  c),  the  last 
change  could  not  by  possibility  be  accomplished,  as  the  bursting  of  the 
integument  would  at  once  admit  the  water  to  the  submerged  gnat,  and 
drown  it  at  the  moment  of  its  birth ; but  by  the  new  arrangement  the 
metamoi-phosis  is  easily  effected,  and  that  in  a manner  so  beautiful, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  most  admirable,  the  simplicity  of  the 
contrivance,  or  the  perfection  with  which  the  object  is  accomplished. 
No  sooner  has  the  encased  imago  become  fitted  for  its  escape  than  the 
pupa,  rendered  more  buoyant,  raises  its  back  above  the  surface ; the 
protruded  portion  of  the  pupa-case  soon  dries,  and  gradually  begins  to 
split  in  a longitudinal  direction,  so  as  to  form  by  its  expansion  a boat 
wherein  the  gnat  swims  upon  the  top  of  its  native  pond ; and  sustained 
in  this  frail  bark,  formed  by  its  late  skin,  it  gradually  extricates  its  legs 
and  wings  from  their  coverings,  and  is  kept  perfectly  dry  imtil  the 
expansion  of  its  instruments  of  flight  enables  it  to  soar  into  the  air  and 
quit  for  ever  the  raft  so  singularly  pro\dded  for  its  use. 

(916.)  Having  thus  become  acquainted  with  the  various  conditions 
imder  which  insects  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  principal  forms  that 
they  exhibit  during  the  different  stages  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  reader 
wall  be  prepared  to  investigate  more  minutely  the  changes  in  progress 
during  the  process,  and  the  gradual  development  of  the  organs  which 
successively  make  their  appearance.  On  examining  the  viscera  of  a 
Caterpillar,  they  are  foimd  scarcely  at  aU  to  resemble  those  of  the 
Butterfly  or  Moth,  into  which  a larva  of  this  description  is  ultimately 
matured.  The  jaws  (fig.  180,  h h),  widely  difterent,  both  in  structure 
and  office,  from  the  proboscis  which  represents  them  in  the  perfect 
insect  (fig.  160),  aro  strong  and  homy  shears  adapted  to  cut  the  leaves 
of  vegetables  and  other  coarse  materials  used  as  food  ; the  oesophagus 
(fig.  178,  g h)  is  strong,  muscular,  and  capacious ; and  the  stomach 
(7i  i),  in  capacity  corresponding  with  the  extraordinary  voracity  exhi- 
bited by  the  larva,  passes  insensibly  into  a wide  intestine  (I  m),  tlie 
line  of  separation  being  only  indicated  by  the  entrance  of  the  biliary 
vessels  (/i-)  that  wind  in  numerous  convolutions  around  the  posterior  half 
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the  alimentary  canal. 


It  is  sufficient  to  contrast  this  arrangement 
Fig.  178. 


Viscera  of  a Caterpillar : g h,  oesophagus ; A «,  stomach ; k,  hepatic  vessels ; I m,  intestine ; 
7, r,  salivary  glands ; p,  salivary  duct;  a 6 c,  longitudinal  tracheal  trunks;  d.eece,  nir-tuhes 
distributed  to  the  viscera;  jyj",  the  epiploon  or  fat-mass;  V x g,  silk-seeretors  ; z,  their  ex- 
cretory ducts,  terminating  in  f,  the  spinneret  or  J'utuluz. 
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of  the  digestive  organs  with  what  wo  have  already  described  in  the 
Butterfly  (fig.  100),  to  appreciate  the  amazing  dissimilarity;  it  would 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  imagine,  did  not  anatomy  con\ince  us  of  the  fact, 
that  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  imago,  wth  its  slender  oesophagus, 
dilated  crop,  short  sacculated  stomach,  long  and  convoluted  small  in- 
testine, and  capacious  colon,  was  derived  from  a gradual  modification  of 
such  viscera  as  those  we  have  just  been  considering.  The  salivary 
glands  of  the  Caterpillar  (fig.  178,  q,  r)  are  large  cylindrical  c-axa;  and 
their  ducts  (jp)  pour  into  the  mouth  an  abundance  of  saliva  proportioned 
to  the  coarse  nature  of  the  materials  used  as  food. 

(917.)  The  sides  of  the  body  are  traversed  by  the  wide  longitudinal 
tracheae  (o  h c),  that  communicate  on  the  one  hand  with  the  lateral 
spiracles,  and  on  the  other  give  off  at  regular  intervals  the  air-tubes 
{d,  eeee),  wliich  ramify  most  minutely  over  aU  the  viscera,  and  convey 
the  atmospheric  air  throughout  the  entire  system. 

(918.)  Besides  the  above  organs,  there  are  other  viscera,  which, 
although  of  considerable  importance  to  the  Caterpillar,  would  be  utterly 
useless  to  the  ima^o,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  completely  want- 
ing in  the  mature  state. 

(919.)  The  whole  body  of  the  larva  is  fiUed  with  a peculiar  fatty  tissue 
(fig.  178,///),  called  by  entomologists  the  rete,  epiploon,  or  fat-mass. 
This  material,  found  in  great  abundance  in  mature  and  well-fed  larv®, 
consists  of  an  oily  or  greasy  substance  enveloped  in  a most  delicate 
ceUulosity,  and  seems  to  correspond  to  the  fat  of  higher  animals,  like 
which  it  is  indubitably  a product  of  digestion,  and  a repository  of  super- 
abundant nourishment,  stored  up,  no  doubt,  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
animal  during  its  helpless  condition  in  the  dormant  or  pupa  state — 
serving,  like  the  fat  of  hibernating  quadnipeds,  for  food  during  the  con- 
finement of  the  imago. 

(920.)  But  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  larvae  under  con- 
sideration is  the  presence  of  an  apparatus  employed  for  producing  a 
tenacious  thread  of  extreme  delicacy,  appropriated  by  different  species 
to  various  purposes.  In  many  cases  (fig.  148),  it  is  made  subservient  to 
locomotion ; and  by  its  assistance,  as  by  a rope,  the  larva  can  suspend 
itself  from  any  object,  or  let  itself  down  from  one  branch  to  another  in 
search  of  food.  The  most  important  uses,  however,  to  wliich  this  thread 
is  applied  arc  connected  with  the  concealment  and  protection  of  the 
quiescent  and  defenceless  pupa;  either  furnishing  the  means  of  sus- 
pending the  chrysaUs  in  a place  of  safety*  (fig.  1/9),  or,  as  is  the  case 

* For  a mo3t  amusing  account  of  the  manner  in  which  some  clirysalidcs  manage, 
ivithout  any  external  limbs,  to  suspend  themselves  by  the  tail  in  a iwsition  of  security, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  ICirby  and  Spence,  vol.  iii.  p.  20/ . Fig.  1 /O  (in  the  next  jiage) 
illustrates  the  different  steps  attending  the  process.  The  larva  (.\),  having  spun  some 
loose  silk,  and  fixed  it  upon  the  under  side  of  a leaf  or  other  suitable  objeet..  susix>nds 
iteelf  therefrom  by  its  hind-legs.  The  skin  of  the  caterpillar  then  gradually  sjilits  down 
the  back  (n,  c),  and  is  slowly  pushed  upwards  towards  the  tail  of  the  chrysalis.  The 
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with  the  Silkworm  (fig.  175),  supplying  the  material  with  which  the 


Fig.  179. 


Process  whereby  a chrysalis  becomes  suspended  by 
the  tail.  (See  note,  p.  354.) 


caterpillar  encases  itself  pre- 
paratory to  throwing  olf  the 
last  skin  of  the  larva.  The 
thread  of  the  last-named  in- 
sect, the  Silkworm,  is  of  great 
tenacity ; and,  notwithstand- 
ing its  fineness,  may  be  wound 
off  from  the  cocoon  in  a con- 
tinuous thread,  forming  the 
important  article  of  commerce, 
silk. 

(921.)  Ifothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  apparatus 
provided  in  caterpillars  for 
the  production  of  this  valu- 
able commodity: — Placed  on 
each  side  of  the  intestine  are 
two  long  and  tortuous  se- 
creting ciEca  (fig.  178,  V a’ 2/), 
that  separate  from  the  sur- 
rounding juices  of  the  body  a 
tenacious  viscid  fluid,  which 
is  liquid  silk.  The  viscid  se- 
cretion thus  formed  is  in  the  Silk- 
worm of  a golden-yeUow  coloui-, 
and  is  conveyed  by  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  secerning  organs  (z) 
to  the  labium  or  under-lip,  where 
the  ducts  terminate  at  the  base  of 
a tubular  instrument,  the  fumlus 
or  spinneret,  through  which  the 
silk  is  drawn  (fig.  180,  c).  The 
fusulus  of  the  Silkworm,  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  figure  upon 
an  enlarged  scale,  is  a simple 
nipple-shaped  prominence,  perfo- 
rated at  its  extremity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  four  rudimentary  palpi. 
When  about  to  spin,  the  larva,  by 
placing  the  extremity  of  its  spin- 
neret in  contact  with  some  neigh - 


Fig.  180. 


Head  of  a Cateri)illor  from  beneath : o a, 
antenna};  hb,  horny  jaws;  c,  thread  of  silk 
emitted  from  the  conical  fusulus,  which  is 
seen  surrounded  by  four  rudimentary  palpi. 


pupa  now  lays  hold  of  the  old  skin,  nipping  it  between  the  rings  of  the  abdomen, 
and  hanging  in  this  posture  inserts  the  apex  of  the  tail,  which  is  covered  with  hooks  for 
the  purpose,  into  the  silk  previously  deposited,  and  thus  remains  fixed  in  safety  (n). 
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bonring  object,  allows  a minute  drop  of  the  glutinous  secretion  to 
exude  from  its  extremity,  which,  of  course,  adheres  to  the  surface  upon 
which  it  is  placed : the  head  of  the  Silkworm  being  then  slowly  with- 
drawn, the  fluid  sUk  is  drawn  out  in  a delicate  thread  through  the 
aperture  of  the  spinneret,  its  thickness  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
orifice,  and,  immediately  hardening  by  the  evaporation  of  its  fluid  parts, 
forms  a filament  of  sillc,  which  can  be  prolonged  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
animal  until  the  contents  of  its  SLlk-reservoirs  are  completely  exhausted. 

(922.)  Such  is  the  structure  of  the  laiwa  of  a Lepidopteroms  insect ; 
and  the  arrangement  of  its  internal  viscera,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
has  been  already  described.  We  have  yet,  however,  to  mention  the 
series  of  phenomena  observable  during  the  progress  of  its  growth,  and 
the  mode  of  its  expansion  from  the  minute  size  that  it  exhibits  on  leaving 
the  egg  to  the  fuU  dimensions  which  it  ultimately  acquires.  In  order 
fully  to  understand  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  part  of  our 
subject,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  outer  integument  of  most 
larvEC  is  of  a dense  corneous  texture,  coriaceous  in  some  parts,  but  quite 
hard  and  horny  in  others.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  but  very  slightly 
extensible ; and,  moreover,  as  is  always  the  case  with  epidermic  struc- 
tures, it  is  not  permeated  by  any  vascular  apparatus,  and  consequently 
is  absolutely  incapable  of  growth  when  once  formed.  This  epidermis 
encases  every  portion  of  the  larva : the  body,  the  legs,  the  antennae,  the 
jaws,  and  all  external  organs  are  closely  invested  with  a cuticular 
envelope,  such  as,  from  its  want  of  extensibility,  would  form  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  development,  were  there  not  some  extraordinary 
provision  made  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the  ease.  The  plan  adopted  is, 
to  cast  off  at  intervals  the  old  cuticle  by  a process  termed  moulting — an 
operation  which  is  repeated  several  times  during  the  life  of  the  insect  in 
its  larva  condition,  and  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner  : — The 
caterpillar  becomes  for  a few  days  sluggish  and  inactive,  leaves  off 
eating,  and  endeavours  to  conceal  itself  from  observation.  The  skin,  or 
more  properly  the  cuticle,  becomes  loosened  from  the  subjacent  tissues, 
and  soon  a rent  appears  upon  the  back  of  the  animal,  which  gradually 
enlarges  in  a longitudinal  direction,  and  the  imprisoned  insect,  after  a 
long  series  of  efforts,  at  length  succeeds  in  extricating  itself  from  its  old 
covering,  and  appears  in  a new  skin  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  one 
it  replaces,  which,  however,  in  all  other  particulars  it  closely  resembles. 
With  the  old  epidermis  the  larva  throws  off  all  external  appendages  to 
the  cuticle  : the  horny  coverings  of  the  jaws,  the  cornea?  of  the  eyes,  the 
cases  of  the  claws,  arc  all  removed ; and  many  writers  have  even  found 
attached  to  the  exuvioc  an  epidermic  pellicle  that  had  formed  a lining  to 
the  rectum,  and  delicate  prolongations  of  the  cuticle  derived  from  the 
interior  of  the  larger  ramifications  of  the  au'-tubes.  Absurd,  indeed, 
have  been  the  explauatious  given  by  various  writci-s  of  the  uaturc  of  the 
process  under  cojisi deration.  Swaiumci'dam  and  llonnct,  nay,  even  our 
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own  illustrious  entomologists  Kirby  and  Spence,  believed  that  even  at 
the  birth  of  the  caterpillar  all  these  skins  existed  ready-formed  one 
beneath  the  other,  and  that  the  most  external  being  removed  at  intervals 
displayed  in  succession  the  skins  placed  imdemeath.  Surely  the  advo- 
cates of  this  extraordinary  theory  could  scarcely  have  reflected  upon  the 
real  object  of  the  moidts  in  question  (namely,  to  provide  a succession  of 
larger  coverings  proportioned  to  the  continually  increasing  buUc  of  the 
larva)  when  they  advocated  this  strange  doctrine,  alike  at  variance 
with  observation  and  sound  physiological  principles.  The  epidermis  and 
all  cuticular  structures  are  mere  secretions  from  the  subjacent  cutis  or 
true  skin  ; and  it  can  be  no  more  necessary  to  suppose  the  pre-exist- 
ence of  so  many  skins  in  order  to  explain  the  moults  of  a larva,  than  to 
imagine  that  because,  when  in  our  own  persons  the  cuticle  is  removed  by 
the  application  of  a blister,  a new  layer  of  epidermis  is  again  and  again 
produced,  man  should  possess  as  many  skins,  one  beneath  the  other, 
Nothing,  in  fact,  can  be  more  simple  and  free  from  the  miraculous  than 
the  whole  process  : at  certain  periods,  when  the  old  cuticle  has  grown 
too  small  for  the  rapidly-enlarging  dimensions  of  the  insect,  it  becomes 
gradually  loosened  and  separated  from  the  vascular  and  living  skin  or 
cutis  by  which  it  was  originally  secreted ; and,  a new  secretion  of  corneous 
matter  taking  place,  a fresh  and  more  extensive  layer  of  cuticle  is  slowly 
formed,  and  then  the  old,  dry  and  dead  epidermis,  being  qidte  detached, 
is  split  by  the  exertions  of  the  larva,  and  the  newly-secreted  layer 
placed  beneath  it  appears.  When  the  old  skin  is  at  length  completely 
thrown  otf,  the  newly-formed  one  soon  hardens  by  exposure,  and  the  re- 
clothed caterpillar  assumes  again  its  former  activity  and  habits. 

(923.)  Neither  is  the  change  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  or  chrysalis 
less  easily  explained,  although  regarded  by  our  forefathers  as  being  so 
mysterious  and  astonishing  a phenomenon.  According  to  the  h}q)othesis 
above  alluded  to,  after  removing  three  or  four  skins  in  the  embryo  larva, 
the  anatomist  ought  to  have  arrived  at  the  totally  different  pupa-case 
ready-formed,  and  only  waiting  for  the  removal  of  the  coats  above  it  to 
exhibit  its  characteristic  form.  Leaving,  however,  such  \isionary  notions, 
let  us  examine  the  real  natirrc  of  this  portion  of  the  metamorphosis. 
The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that,  whatever  the  form  of  the  exterior  or 
epidermic  enrst,  it  is  merely  a dead  and  cxtra-vascrrlar  secretion,  rm- 
changeable  when  once  deposited.  13ut  the  living  skin  or  cutis,  beneath 
it,  is,  during  the  vjhole  jjrocess  of  the  metamorphosis,  undergoing  great 
and  important  changes — increasing  only  in  size  diu’ing  the  larva  condi- 
tion, but  when  perfectly  organized,  developing  itself  at  different  points, 
and  expanding  into  variously-shaped  organs  which  did  not  previously 
exist.  In  the  Dragon-fly,  for  example  (fig.  147),  when  the  cutis  had 
become  expanded  to  its  mature  larva  condition,  it  secreted  from  its 
surface  the  external  epidermic  crust  which  gives  form  to  the  larva  (s) : 
this  outward  integument  remains,  of  course,  unchanged  wlien  once 
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fonned,  and  retains  the  same  appearance  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  insect  in  its  larva  state ; but  underneath  this  cuticle, 
and  consequently  concealed  from  observation,  the  growth  of  the  living 
demiis  still  goes  on,  and  important  organs  begin  to  appear,  which  had 
no  existence  when  the  last  larva-investment  was  secreted.  The  -wings 
have  sprouted  as  it 

were  from  the  shoul-  Fig- 181. 

del’s,  and  already  have 
attained  to  a certain 
growth  ; the  whole  in- 
tegument of  the  larva 
becomes  useless,  and  a 
new  one  is  wanted ; 
the  process  already  de- 
scribed is  repeated, — 
the  old  cuticle  becomes 
detached  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  and 
the  cutis  begins  to  se- 
crete for  itself  a new 
covei’ing  moulded  upon 
its  o-wn  shape.  The, 
newly-formed  wings, 
therefore,  and  other 
newly-developed  pro- 
cesses of  the  dermis, 
secrete  horny  coverings 
for  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  as  other 
parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  body;  and  thus, 
when  the  insect  leaves 
its  old  skin,  and  once 
more  escapes  from  con- 
finement, it  presents  to 
■view  the  wing-cases 
which  distinguish  the 
pupa. 

(924.)  "WTiatever  may 
bo  thefoi-m  of  the  pujia, 
its  covering  is  secreted 
in  a similar  way ; it  is 
the  living  and  vascular  skin  which,  though  concealed,  continually  grows 
more  perfect  in  its  parts ; and  the  cases  secreted  by  it  at  distant  intervals 
correspond  in  shape  with  the  different  phases  of  its  development. 


AIotamori'hosiB  of  the  Draj;on-fly.  A,  B,  oseaiv'  of  the  imnpo 
from  its  pupa-caso;  C,  oximnsion  of  the,  os  yet,  undeve- 
loped wings. 
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(925.)  After  having  attained  the  pupa  state,  the  last  steps  of  the 
process  are  completed,  and  the  dermic  system  becomes  fully  developed 
in  all  its  parts.  The  oral  apparatus  attains  its  perfect  condition ; the 
■wonderfuUy-elaborate  structure  of  the  eyes  is  completed ; the  antennm 
assume  their  full  development ; the  legs,  enclosed  in  those  of  the  pupa, 
attain  their  mature  foi’m  ; and  the  ■wings,  which  have  been  continually 
growing,  although  concealed  in  the  ^ving- cases  of  the  pupa,  acquire  their 
ultimate  size : the  perfect  insect  is  ready  for  Hberatiou,  and,  enclosed  in 
its  last  covering,  creeps  out  of  the  water  in  which  it  has  so  long  resided, 
to  enter  upon  a new  state  of  existence.  Fixing  itself  upon  some  plant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  birthplace,  the  imprisoned  Dragon-fly  sphts 
its  pupa-case  along  the  back  (flg.  181,  a),  and  slowly  extricates  its  head 
and  body ; it  then  draws  its  wings  from  their  coverings,  and  its  legs  from 
those  of  the  pupa  as  from  cast-off  boots ; and  at  length  (fig.  181,  b),  get- 
ting its  body  from  its  now  useless  covering,  it  becomes  entirely  free. 
The  ■wings,  before  soft  and  cnimpled,  slowly  expand  (fig.  181,  c) ; the 
nervures  harden ; the  extended  membranes  dry ; and  in  a short  time  the 
winged  tyi-ant  of  the  insect  world  (fig.  146)  commences  his  aerial  career. 

(926.)  A strong  argument  in  favoim  of  the  above  ■views  concerning 
the  production  of  successive  skins  from  the  dermis  is  derived  from  the 
phenomena  attending  the  cure  of  wounds  in  insects.  If  a perfect  insect 
be  wounded,  the  wound  is  never  healed  at  aU ; and  if  a larva  or  pupa 
is  similarly  injured,  the  wound  remains  imcicatrized  until  the  next 
moult,  when  the  newly-formed  integument  is  found  to  exhibit  no  traces 
of  the  injury.  The  secreted  and  extra-vascular  cuticle  cannot  cicatrize ; 
but  the  li^ving  and  vascular  dermis  is  not  only  able  to  repair  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  itself,  but,  in  secreting  the  next  investment,  to  obliterate  aU 
indications  of  their  occurrence. 

(927.)  The  changes  above  described  are  produced  by  the  progressive 
development  of  the  dermic  or  tegumentary  system,  the  parts  of  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  becoming  strengthened  and  consolidated  by 
degrees,  ultimately  acquire  that  density  of  structui’c  which  the  external 
skeleton  of  the  insect  exhibits  in  its  perfect  or  imago  state.  Hut  ■wliile 
this  extraordinary  metamorphosis  is  going  on  externally,  other  changes 
not  less  important  are  in  progress  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  The  size 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the  shape,  proportionate  dimensions,  and 
general  arrangement  of  the  different  parts  composing  it  arc  secretly 
and  imperceptibly  undergoing  variations  in  accordance  with  the  altered 
necessities  of  the  animal.  We  have  already  seen  a conspicuous  example 
of  this  in  Lepidopterous  insects,  § 916 ; and  in  other  orders  equally 
striking  instances  might  easily  be  selected.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  met  with  in  many  Hymenoptera,  as,  for  example,  in  Decs  {Apis), 
Wasps  {Vespa),  and  Ant-lions  {Formica  leo),  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
IchneumonidtK.  In  all  these  genera,  the  larva  being  concealed  in  a 
close  ccU  during  its  development,  under  circumstances  which  would 
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render  the  evacuation  of  oxcrementitious  matter  an'  obvious  inconveni- 
ence, both  the  larva  and  pupa  (fig.  176)  are  entirely  without  either 
intestinal  oanal  or  anal  orifice, — -what  little  excrement  is  produced  by 
the  digestion  of  the  highly  nutritive  substances  wherewith  these  larvae 
are  fed  being  collected  in  a blind  ea'vity  or  caecum  placed  behind  the 
stomach,  until  the  accomplishment  of  the  la.st  change — at  which  period, 
the  insect,  liberated  from  its  confinement,  becomes  provided  with  a per- 
^^.ous  intestine,  and  able  to  got  rid  of  feculent  matter. 

(928.)  The  fat-mass  (§  919),  which  at  the  close  of  the  larva  state 
has  reached  its  maximum  of  development,  is  gradually  absorbed  during 
the  concealment  of  the  insect  in  its  pupa-case,  its  nutritive  portions 
being  no  doubt  appropriated  to  the  nourishment  of  the  pupa  ; so  that 
in  the  mature  insect  the  fatty  material  has  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
nothing  being  left  in  its  place  but  the  dense  cellular  web  in  which  the 
fat  had  been  deposited. 

(929.)  The  sUk-secreting  apparatus  of  such  genera  as  possess  the 
means  of  spinning  a silken  thread  is  peculiar  to  the  larvm ; and,  after 
the  commencement  of  the  pupa  state,  no  traces  of  its  prcrious  existence 
are  to  be  detected. 

(930.)  But  while  the  above-mentioned  organs  disappear,  others  be- 
come developed ; and  the  perfect  insect  is  found  to  possess  viscera  for 
which  a skilful  anatomist  might  seek  in  vain  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
existence.  The  generative  system  appears,  at  fii’st,  to  be  absolutely 
wanting  in  the  larva ; but  Herold*,  after  much  patient  investigation, 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  undeveloped  rudiments  of  the  future  sexual 
organs  both  of  the  male  and  female.  It  is  during  the  maturation  of 
the  pupa  that  these  important  parts  expand ; and  before  the  disclosure 
of  the  imago  they  are  found  to  have  attained  their  com2jlete  propor- 
tions, so  as  to  be  ready  to  perform  their  functions  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  endows  the  insect  ■with  means  of  locomotion  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  ensure  the  due  dispereion  of  the  species. 

(931.)  It  is  in  the  nervous  system,  however,  that  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  are  observable ; and  in  the  lessons  afforded  by  watching  tlie 
correspondence  between  the  state  of  the  animal  during  the  several 
phases  of  its  existence  and  the  development  of  the  nervous  ganglia,  the 
physiologist  cannot  fail  to  recognize  those  great  and  general  principles 
upon  which  oiu’  arrangement  of  tho  animal  creation  is  based.  In  the 
worm-like  laiwa  the  ganglia  arc  numerous,  but  of  small  dimensions — 
too  feeble  to  be  capable  of  animating  powerful  limbs,  or  of  appreciating 
impressions  from  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses ; the  animal  is,  in  fact, 
ju’ecisely  in  the  condition  of  an  Annklipan,  which  it  would  seem  to 
represent.  External  limbs  arc  therefore  absolutely  wanting  in  many 
larvaj ; in  others  they  ai’c  rci)rcsented  by  short  and  stunted  apjiendages  ; 
and  even  in  the  most  perfect,  or  liexapod  larva',  they  are  feeble  instm- 
* nCntwickclungsgcscliiebto  der  Sclimottorlingc.  1M;>.  Ilo. 
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ments  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  mature  imago.  The  senses  ex- 
hibit equal  imperfection ; and  eyes  are  either  entii’ely  wanting,  or  are 
mere  oceUi — simple  specks,  exhibiting  the  lowest  possible  organization 
of  a visual  apparatus.  But  as  the  growth  of  the  larva  goes  on,  a change 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  is  perpetually  in  progTCSs. 
The  series  of  nervous  cords  connecting  the  different  pairs  of  ventral 
ganglia  in  the  larva  (fig.  182,  a)  become  flcxuous  as  the  insect  attains 
the  pupa  state ; the  whole  chain  becomes  shorter ; the  brain,  or  ence- 
phahc  ganglion,  increases  in  its  proportionate  dimensions ; and,  more- 
over, several  ganglia,  originally  distinct,  coalesce,  and  form  larger  and 
more  powerful  masses  (fig.  182,  b).  This  coalescence  of  the  ganglia. 


Fig.  182. 

B C A 


Changes  which  the  nervous  system  undergoes  during  the  progress  of  Insect  mctamorphosiH. 
A,  Nervous  system  of  the  Larva.  B,  that  of  the  Pupa.  C,  that  of  the  Imago  or  perfect  insect. 

which  takes  place  more  especially  in  the  thoracic  region,  is  evidently 
a preparation  for  the  concentration  of  greater  power  and  activity  in  this 
part  of  the  body ; and  althougli  in  inactive  chrysalides  this  change  is 
not  as  yet  visible  by  its  effects,  in  the  active  forms  even  the  pupa  is 
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distinguished  from  the  lai-va  by  a considerable  increase  of  vigour  and 
energy  in  its  movements.  In  the  imago  the  concentration  of  the  nen'ous 
centres  is  earned  to  that  extent  which  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
the  matui-e  state : their  number  is  still  further  reduced  (fig.  1 82,  c)  ; 
their  size,  in  the  thorax  especially,  considerably  increa.sed ; and  the 
brain,  now  arrived  at  its  maximum  of  development,  is  furnished  Mith 
the  wonderful  apparatus  of  eyes,  and  other  iustruments  of  the  senses, 
which  heretofore  would  have  been  absolutely  useless,  but  now,  mth  the 
expansion  of  the  brain,  have  become  suited  to  the  more  exalted  faculties 
of  the  insect. 

(932.)  Many  insects  are  capable  of  producing  audible  sounds ; and 
sometimes  the  noises  they  make  are  exceedingly  shrill,  and  may  he 
heard  at  some  distance.  Such  sounds  originate  from  various  causes  in 
different  tribes,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  detect  the  mode  of  their 
production.  In  many  Beetles  they  are  caused  by  rubbing  different 
parts  of  their  dense  integument  against  each  other ; and  the  chirping  of 
several  Orthoptera  seems  to  have  a similar  origin : the  acute  note  that 
these  insects  utter  is  apparently  produced  by  friction,  the  edges  of  their 
hard  pergamentaceous  "nungs  being  either  scraped  against  each  other, 
or  against  the  long  and  serrated  edges  of  their  thighs.  The  buzzing 
and  humming  noises  heard  dm’ing  the  flight  of  many  genera  result  from 
the  forcible  expulsion  of  the  air  as  it  streams  through  the  respiratory 
spiracles,  whose  oidfices  Burmeister  imagines  are  fui’nishcd  with  vibratory 
laminse,  to  the  rapid  movements  of  which  the  noise  may  be  due.  In  the 
genera  Gfryllits  and  Cicada  among  the  Orthoptera, 
however,  there  is  a peculiar  apparatus  specially 
provided  for  the  production  of  the  loud  chirping  to 
which  such  insects  give  utterance.  Upon  the  fli’st 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  covered  by  a broad  move- 
able plate  (flg.  183, «),  there  is  a large  apertui-e, 
wherein  a tense  plicated  membrane  is  observable. 

This  membrane  is  acted  upon  internally  by  cer- 
tain muscles  able  to  thi’ow  it  into  rapid  vibration, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  the  sound  in  question. 

(933.)  One  other  .point  connected  with  this 
interesting  class  of  animals  requires  brief  notice. 

Many  insects  are  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
emitting  phosphorescent  light,  which  is  in  some 
species  exceedingly  biilliant.  The  Elatcmda; 
among  Beetles  are  pre-eminently  luminous ; and 
in  thorn  the  light  seems  to  be  principally  given 
out  by  two  oval  spaces  upon  the  thorax,  which 
in  the  dead  insect  are  of  a greenish  hue : during  life,  some  species 
{EJater  noctilucus)  are  so  strongly  phosphorescent  as  to  enable  a jwrson  to 
read  a book  by  pa-ssing  the  animal  over  the  lines.  The  Lampgrides  emit 
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a light  of  great  brilliancy ; and  in  Italy,  during  the  summer  nights,  the 
groves,  niummated  by  their  incessant  scintillations,  exhibit  a scene 
equally  strange  and  beautiful.  The  females  of  Lampyris  noctihica  have 
two  large  yellowish-white  luminous  plates  upon  the  ventral  surface  of 
the  sixth  and  seventh  abdominal  rings,  and,  besides  these,  two  minute 
organs  of  a similar  description  on  the  eighth  or  caudal  segment.  The 
latter  only  (and  these  of  a smaller  size  and  greyish  transparent  hue)  are 
present  in  the  males. 

(934.)  All  the  luminous  organs,  both  ventral  and  lateral,  present 
essentially  the  same  structiu’e,  consisting  of  an  investing  membranp 
enclosing  a parenchyma  composed  of  tracheae  and  nerves  surrounding 
groups  of  ceUs  so  densely  filled  with  white,  spherical,  minute  granules, 
having  an  oily  aspect  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  that  no  other 
constituent  can  be  seen  in  them  ; and  from  experiments,  as  Avell  as  the 
anatomical  facts,  KbUiker  concludes  that  the  luminous  organs  are  a 
nervous  ajjparatus,  whose  nearest  analogues  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
electrical  organs  of  certain  fishes*. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

AEACHNIDAf. 

(935.)  The  Arachnidans,  long  confoimded  with  Insects,  and  de- 
scribed as  such  even  by  recent  entomologists,  are  distingnished  by 
characters  of  so  much  importance  from  the  animals  desciibed  in  the 
last  chapter,  that  the  necessity  of  considering  them  as  a distinct  class 
is  now  no  longer  a matter  of  specidation.  In  Insects,  the  external 
skeleton  presents  three  principal  divisions — the  head,  the  thorax,  and 
the  abdomen : but  in  the  Spider  tribes,  the  bloodthii’sty  destroj’ers  of 
the  insect-world,  the  separation  of  the  head  from  the  thorax,  which 
by  increasing  the  flexibility,  necessarily  diminishes  the  strength  of  the 
skeleton,  is  no  longer  admissible ; and,  the  process  of  concentration 
being  carried  a step  further,  the  head  and  thorax  coalesce,  leaving  onlv 
two  divisions  of  the  body  recognizable  externally,  viz.  the  cephalo- 
thorax  and  the  abdomen.  Insects,  in  thcii’  mature  forms,  were  found 
to  be  invariably  furnished  with  only  six  legs,  but  in  the  adult  Arach- 
nidans eight  of  these  limbs  arc  developed.  These  characters  in  them- 
selves would  be  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  the  two  orders ; but 
when  to  these  we  add  that  in  the  Arachnidans  the  eyes  arc  invariably 
smooth,  that  the  antenna;  of  Insects  arc  represented  by  organs  of  a 

* Verhandl.  d.  Wiirzb.  Plys.  Med.  Gcs.  viii.  1857. 
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totallj'  different  desciiption,  tliat  the  sexual  apertures  are  either  situated 
beneath  the  thorax,  or  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen,  and,  moreover,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  Arachnidans  respiration  is  carried  on  in  ; 
localized  lungs  (pulmonibrancMce),  instead  of  by  tracheae  as  in  Insects,  ' 
we  need  not  enlarge  further  in  the  present  place  upon  the  propriety  of 
ranking  the  Arachnida  as  a separate  class.  These,  animals  may  be 
grouped  under  three  principal  divisions, — the  first  of  which  is  evidently 
an  intermediate  type  of  organization,  combining  many  of  the  characters 
of  the  Inseeta  with  the  external  limbs  and  palpi  of  proper  Arachnida. 

(936.)  The  Arachnida  Teacheaeia,  in  fact,  breathe  by  means  of 
tracheae  resembling  those  of  Insects,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  convey  | 

air  to  every  part  of  the  system ; and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  \ j 

theii’  circulatory  apparatus,  as  well  as  their  secerning  organs,  conform  : j 

more  or  less  to  the  type  of  stnieture  met  with  in  the  class  last  described.  ' 

The  Mites  (Acaridce)  belong  to  this  division,  and  form  a ver^' numerous  \ 

family,  which  is  extensively  distributed.  Some  are  parasitic  in  their  ! ' 

habits,  infesting  the  bodies  of  insects ; and  one,  the  itch-insect  (Acarus 
scabiei),  is  found  occasionally  upon  the  human  skin.  Many  live  in 
cheese  and  other  provisions,  where  they  multiply  prodigiously ; and  not 
a few  inhabit  leaves,  or  are  found  under  stones  or  beneath  the  bark  of 
trees.  Some  {Hydrachna)  are  aquatic ; but,  unfortunately,  in  all,  from  • 
their  extremely  minute  size,  the  investigation  of  their  internal  viscera 
presents  so  many  difficulties,  that  but  little  is  satisfactoiily  known  con- 
cerning their  anatomy:  even  the  pseudo-Scorpionidce,  which  are  of 
larger  growth  and,  although  still  breathing  by  trachem,  approximate 
most  closely  to  the  outwai’d  form  of  the  next  group,  have  been  veiy 
imperfectly  examined. 

(937.)  In  the  Acaridans,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  their  ; ' 
structure  is  the  complete  consolidation  or  coalescence  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  the  body,  which  are  always  more  or  less  distinct  in  the  other 
Articulata  ; for  not  only  do  we  find  in  them  the  head  consolidated  with 
the  thoracic  portion,  but  the  abdomen  likewise  is  swallowed  up,  as  it  ! 1 1 
were,  in  the  general  covering  of  the  bod}".  The  legs,  as  in  other  Arach-  i ' 
nidans,  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  generally  composed  of  seven  articu- 
lations, of  which  the  first,  which  is  sometimes  adherent  and  sometimes  : ; 

free,  corresponds  with  the  coxa  of  Insects,  the  second  with  the  tro-  J | 

chanter ; the  thii'd,  representing  the  femur,  is  often  more  developed  than  f j 

the  rest,  whilst  the  remaining  constitute  the  tibia  and  the  tarsal  joints.  I j 

The  last  segment  of  the  tarsus,  or  foot  as  it  might  be  called,  is  furnished  1 1 

with  two  moveable  hooks,  that  can  be  folded  back,  and  lodged  in  a slight  ♦ I 

excavation  provided  for  the  purpose.  I 

(938.)  In  accordance  with  their  structure,  wliieh  is  adapted  to  the  I 

habits  of  the  various  races,  the  feet  of  the  Acaridans  may  Iw  divided  I 

into  such  as  arc  adapted  for  leeling  {palpniorii),  in  which  the  ultimate  | 

joint  is  dilated;  for  walking  (f/rc.s.sor//) ; for  swimming  {rcmiynntcs). 
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having  the  last  joint  expanded  and  ciliated,  as  in  some,  but  not  all,  of 
the  aquatic  tribes ; for  running  (eursorii),  where  it  is  long  and  slender ; 
for  weaving  (textorii),  in  which  case  the  ultimate  segment  is  provided 
with  very  short  and  much -curved  hooks,  and  the  antepenultimate  with 
four  elongated  stiff  bristles  longer  than  the  foot ; and  lastly,  such  as  are 
foiTued  for  a parasitic  life,  or  carunculated  (carunculati),  in  which,  su- 
peradded  to  the  hooks,  is  a caruncle  or  broad  membrane  whei’ewith  the 
creature  fixes  itself  to  a smooth  surface,  something  in  the  same  way  as 
the  sucker  of  a Leech. 

(939.)  The  mouth  is  composed  of  two  moveable  pieces  called  the 
mandibles,  beneath  which  is  a broad  plate  (labium),  which  is  either  flat 
or  folded  laterally  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  gutter,  and,  moreover,  is  fur- 
nished on  each  side  with  a nidimentary  palpus.  The  mandibles  arc 
generally  free,  but  in  some  cases  are  united  together  and  conjoined  with 
the  labial  piece,  so  as  to  foi-m  a short  tube  or  proboscis,  near  the  end  of 
which  may  be  perceived  a pair  of  moveable  tooth-like  structures,  adapted 
to  pierce  the  substances  whence  these  suctorial  races  obtain  their  liquid 
food.  When  the  mandibles  remain  entirely  free  and  moveable,  they  ex- 
hibit, as  was  pointed  out  by  M.  Duges*,  three  principal  modifications 
in  their  structure:  1st,  they  are  forcipated  (fig.  184),  lilce  those  of 
Scorpions ; secondly,  they  may  be  terminated  by  a single  moveable 
fang  (fig.  186,  c),  as  is  the  case  in  Spiders;  and  lastly,  they  may  be 
composed  of  two  long  styles  which  are  capable  of  alternate  movements 
backwards  and  forwards,  whereby  they  can  perfoi’ate  foreign  substances, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saw  of  the  Tenthredo  among  insects. 
The  first  of  these  foz’ms  are  never  provided  with  any  poison-apparatus, 
and  are  only  adapted  to  tear  and  puU  to  pieces  alimentary  substances  ; 
but  in  the  second  form  poison-glands  are  superadded  to  the  curved  fangs, 
which,  as  in  the  proper  Arachnidans,  thus  become  formidable  weapons. 

(940.)  The  arrangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus  in  the  Acaridans 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  economy  of  these  creatures. 
Behind  the  mouth,  M.  Dujardinf  was  able  to  detect,  in  Trombidium  and 
Limnoduires,  a cylindrical  pharynx,  with  distinct  parietes,  into  which 
arc  implanted  numerous  muscular  fibres  calculated  to  assist  in  the 
operation  of  suction  by  dilating  the  pharyngeal  cavity ; but  posterior  to 
this  no  traces  are  perceptible  of  either  oesophagus,  stomach,  or  intestine, 
so  that,  apparently,  the  juices  of  organized  bodies,  which  constitute  the 
sole  food  of  these  creatures,  miLst  be  lodged  in  lacimary  spaces,  destitute 
of  any  proper  walls,  in  the  middle  of  a brown  parenchymatous  mass, 
which  probably  performs  the  functions  of  the  liver.  Tlie  lacuna),  into 
which  nourishment  is  thus  received,  must  necessarily  be  prolonged 
amongst  the  tissues  and  in  the  interspaces  between  the  muscular  fasci- 
culi throughout  the  entire  body,  thus  replacing  altogether  the  circu- 
lating fluid ; and  even  when  living  specimens  of  such  genera  (Dcnna- 
* Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  t Id.  184.5,  t.  Hi.  p.  14. 
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nt/ssits,  Gamasus,  Bdellci)  as  are  sufficiently  transparent  are  submitted 
to  examination  under  the  microscope,  although  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  blood  or  other  nutritive  juices  upon  which  the  creatures  live,  and 
with  which  their  bodies  are  filled,  occupies  a lobed  or  symmetrically 
multifid  space,  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  canal  possessing  distinct 
walls,  but  the  whole  seems  diffused  through  lacunae  that  extend  even 
into  the  bases  of  the  legs. 

(941.)  The  Acari,  however,  possess  an  anal  orifice,  through  which 
excrementitious  matter  imdouhtedly  issues  ; nevertheless,  on  examining 
this  excrementitiorxs  substance,  it  appears  rather  to  present  the  cha- 
racters of  a secretion,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Uropoda, 
where  it  becomes  consolidated  on  exposure  to  the  air  into  a little  homy 
stem,  upon  which  the  creature  is  attached  as  upon  a pedicle.  It  might 
therefore,  as  M.  Dujardin  observes,  he  possible  to  conceive  this  kind  of 
digestion  in  a mass  acting  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  glands  upon 
the  nutritive  juices  submitted  to  their  action. 

(942.)  In  the  most  simply  organized  Acaridans,  such  as  Acarus  and 
Sarcoptes,  no  traces  of  any  respiratory  apparatus  are  discoverable,  and 
respii-ation  seems  to  he  entii’ely  effected  by  the  general  surface  of  the 
body.  In  Ixodes,  Gamasus,  and  other  Acaridans  famished  with  forci- 
pated  mandibles,  on  the  contrary,  numerous  elegantly-ramified  tracheae, 
of  which  the  larger  trunks  are  distinguishable  by  a spiral  filament,  re- 
sembling that  exhibited  by  the  tracheae  of  Insects,  are  dispersed  through 
the  body.  These  respiratory  tracheae  communicate  externally  through 
the  medium  of  minute  stigmata,  which  in  Oribates  are  situated  between 
the  first  two  pairs  of  legs. 

(943.)  Between  these  two  extremes  in  the  development  of  the 
respiratory  system  of  the  Acaridans,  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist 
in  different  genera  ; and,  in  some,  M.  Dujardin*  hcos  pointed  out  a mixed 
kind  of  rospii’atory  process  veiy  different  from  anything  as  yet  observed 
among  articulated  animals ; this  consists  in  a system  of  tracheae  ter- 
minating at  a respiratory  mouth  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mandibles, 
and  serving  only  for  expiration,  while  inspiration  is  effected  by  the 
general  integument  and  its  appendages. 

(944.)  To  render  intelligible  this  phenomenon,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  before  the  reader  the  description  given  by  !M.  Dujardin  of  tlie  re- 
spiratoiy  (or,  rather,  expiratoiy)  apparatus  as  it  exists  in  Trombidium. 
It  is  as  follows : — At  the  base  of  the  mandibles  superiorly  is  seen  an 
oblong  orifice,  bounded  by  two  lips,  the  structure  of  which  is  altogether 
remarkable;  it  is  a perforated  eminence  (bourrclct  retimU  a jour),  the 
ijitcrnal  cavity  of  which  communicates  xvith  two  large  tracheal  vessels 
Avhich  run  parallel  to  each  other  from  behind  forwards  to  this  orifice. 
Each  of  the  tracheal  truidcs,  at  a little  distance  from  the  orifice,  sud- 
denly divides  itself  into  a tuft  of  tubular  trachea),  which  are  without 

* Loc.  cif.  p.  17. 
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any  intcmal  spiral  filament,  and  which  are  distributed  ■wdthout  any 
ramifications  throughout  all  parts  of  the  body.  On  ohseiwing  a living 
Trombidimn,  it  is  seen  frequently  to  agitate  its  mandibles  as  though  to 
produce  some  movement  of  the  air  contained  in  the  respiratory  apparatus, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  a little  water  bo  placed  upon  the  respiratory 
orifice,  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  become  inflated  with  little  bubbles  of  air. 

(945.)  On  dissecting  a Trombidium,  there  is  seen  beneath  the  in- 
tegument, which  is  covered  with  plumose  hairs,  an  elegant  network, 
made  of  a diaphanoms  substance  of  homogeneous  appearance,  which 
appears  to  be  in  relation  with  the  plumose  appendages  of  the  integu- 
ment, and  in  concert  with  them  serves  to  absorb  the  gaseous  elements 
that  are  subsequently  emitted  externally  through  the  tracheal  orifices. 

(946.)  In  Hydrackna  and  the  aquatic  Acaridans,  the  expiratoiy 
system  is  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Tromhidmw,,  only  that,  instead 
of  plumose  hairs  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  there  are  stomata  some- 
thing resembling  those  of  plants — that  is  to  say,  apertures  covered  over 
with  a very  delicate  membrane,  beneath  which  is  a subcutaneous  net- 
work, such  as  exists  in  the  terrestrial  species. 

(947.)  The  nervous  system  in  Trombidium,  and  probably  of  the 
other  Acari,  presents  a very  remarkable  arrangement,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  a single  large  globular  ganglion,  from  which  nervous  filaments 
are  given  off,  both  before  and  behind.  The  researches  both  of  Trevi- 
ranus  and  M.  Dujardin  deny  the  existence  of  anything  like  a supra- 
cesophageal  ganglion  or  neiwous  collar  around  the  oesophagus. 

(948.)  The  eyes  of  the  Acaridans  are  generally  fom-  in  number, 
sessile,  and  approximated  together  in  pairs  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  cephalothorax.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  eye  is  solitary,  and 
composed  of  eight  or  ten  minute  facets. 

(949.)  Trombidium  is  the  only  Acaridan  in  which  either  M.  Dujar- 
din or  Treviranus  could  discover  the  presence  of  a tubular  two-branched 
ovarium  ; generally  speaking,  throughout  this  order  of  Arachnidans,  the 
ova  are  produced  in  the  substance  of  the  general  tissue  of  the  body, 
without  the  pre.sence  of  any  ovarian  apparatus  ■with  distinct  parictes 
being  apparent.  The  genus  Oribates  produces  living  embryos  covered 
with  a soft  and  wrinkled  integument,  which,  as  its  development  ad- 
vances, becomes  hard  and  crustaccous  ; in  these  Acari,  therefore,  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  bring  forth  their  young,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
orifice  of  the  ■vulva  shall  be  of  extraordinary  dimensions ; and  accordingly 
it  is  found  to  be,  in  species  thus  constituted,  a large  oval  orifice,  occupy- 
ing one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  body,  the  opening 
being  closed  by  two  valves.  In  front  of  this  large  orifice,  which  is  placed 
posteriorly,  is  another  round  opening,  likeudso  tenninated  by  valves, 
which  gives  issue  to  a long  membranous  tube,  folded  longitudinally  and 
furnished  with  retractor  muscles.  It  would  appear  possible,  therefore, 
that  this  is  a penis,  and  that  Oribates  is  heiTnaphi’odite ; for,  seeing  that 
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the  young  are  bom  alive,  it  eannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  ovipositor,  or 
as  furnishing  any  secreted  defence  for  the  ova. 

(950.)  In  conclusion,  it  seems  evident,  from  the  above-recorded  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  organization  of  the  Acaridan  Arach- 
nidans,  that  much  of  their  history  is  as  yet  involved  in  great  obscurity  ; 
sufficient,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  much  interest  is  attached 
to  many  points  in  the  economy  of  these  minute  creatures. 

(951.)  The  rest  of  the  Arachnidans  breathe  by  means  of  Itmgs,  or, 
as  they  are  more  properly  designated,  pulmonary  branchiae,  and  conse- 
quently, in  contradistinction  to  the  last-mentioned,  are  called  by  zoo- 
logists AEAcmriDA  PuLMONAEiA ; such  3X6  the  Scorpions  and  Spiders. 

Fig.  184. 


Scorpion  (Tcutral  aspect). 


(952.)  The  Pedipaipi,  forming  the  second  division,  are  at  once 
recognized  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  external  configuration.  Their 
palpi  (the  representatives  apparently  of  the  maxillaiy  palpi  of  Insects) 
are  exceedingly  strong,  and  furnished  at  thcii'  extremity  with  a pre- 
hensile forceps ; the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  corresponding  with  the 
abdomen  of  Insects,  is  much  prolonged,  and  composed  of  numerous 
articulated  segments,  terminated  in  the  Scorpion  tribe  by  a sharj)  unci- 
form sting  (fig.  184)  armed  with  a venomous  secretion. 

(953.)  Tlie  thii-d  section  embraces  the  Araneidjj,  or  Spiders,  di- 
stinguished by  having  the  abdomen  short  and  globular,  and  furnished, 
moreover,  near  its  posterior  termination  with  spinnerets,  by  means  of 
which  these  animals  manufacture  silken  filaments  applicable  to  a great 
number  of  purjjoscs,  and  especially  employed  in  constructing  what  is 
usually  named  the  spider’s  web.  The  maxillarj’  palpi  in  the  females 
arc  simple,  and  more  or  less  resemble  feet ; but  in  the  males  they  often 
form  a remarkable  apparatus,  to  bo  desci-ibed  in  another  place.  The 
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jaws  are  also  armed  with  sharp  and  hooked  fangs,  and  perforated  near 
their  points  for  the  emission  of  a poisonous  secretion  provided  for  the 
destruction  of  theii’  prey,  the  venomous  properties  of  which  emulate 
that  of  the  most  formidable  Serpents,  and  in  like  manner  speedily  ter- 
minate the  sufiPerings  of  the  victim. 

(954.)  Beginning  with  the  fii’st  division,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
place  before  the  reader  such  facts  as  have  been  ascertained,  connected 
^vith  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  class  under  consideration.  In 
the  Acandee,  or  Mites,  the  skin  of  the  entire  body  is  so  soft,  that  any 
annulose  structure  is  scarcely  distingmshable ; the  division,  however, 
into  cephalothorax  and  abdomen  is  sufficiently  evident.  The  eyes  arc 
minute  black  points,  never  exceeding  foiu’  in  number,  and  resembling 
the  ocelli  of  insects.  Eight  feeble  legs  are  articulated  with  the  thorax, 
properly  so  called.  The  mouth  seems  adapted  to  suction ; and  the  jaws 
form  a piercing  instrument  barbed  at  the  extremity.  The  structure 
of  the  respii’atory  stigmata  or  spii’acles  would  seem  to  differ  very 
considerably  from  those  of  insects.  According  to  Audouin,  in  the 
species  which  he  examined  (^Ixodes  Erinacei*),  each  spiracle  resembles 
a spherical  tubercle  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of  small  holes,  in 
the  centre  of  which  may  be  remarked  a larger  cii'cular  plate  ; and  it  is 
through  these  numerous  foramina  that  the  air  enters  the  body  and  gets 
into  the  trachem. 

(955.)  The  Pulmonary  Arachnidans,  both  of  the  pedipalp  and  spinning 
di^ions,  are  strictly  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  living  upon  the  juices 
of  the  insects  they  destroy ; and  we  may  consequently  expect,  in  the 
construction  of  their  alimentary  apparatus,  a simplicity  proportioned  to 
the  facility  with  which  highly  nutritive  food  composed  of  already-ani- 
malized  materials  is  capable  of  being  assimilated.  The  mouth  varies 
somewhat  in  its  conformation ; and  if  we  compare  the  pieces  composing 
it  with  those  we  have  found  mandibulate  insects  to  possess,  we  shall 
have  good  reason  for  surprise  in  noticing  the  strange  uses  to  which 
some  parts  of  the  oral  apparatus  are  converted.  In  Scorpions  (fig.  184), 
the  apparent  representatives  of  the  mandibles  of  an  insect  are  trans- 
formed into  a pair  of  small  forceps,  each  being  provided  with  a moveable 
claw  ; these,  therefore,  of  themselves  form  prehensile  organs  adapted  to 
seize  prey  and  hold  it  in  contact  with  the  mouth.  But  it  is  in  the 
maxillce  that  we  find  the  most  extraordinary  metamorphosis ; for  the 
maxillary  palpi,  so  small  in  insects,  are  found  to  be  developed  to  such 
prodigious  dimensions,  that  they  far  surpass  in  size  and  strength  any  of 
the  ambulatory  extremities,  and,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  claws  of 
Crustaceans,  have  given  the  character  from  which  the  name  of  the 
division  is  derived  f.  Each  of  those  formidable  organs  is  terminated  by 
a strong  pair  of  pincers,  and  thus  the  maxillary  palpi  become  con- 


* Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  art.  “ Araciinida.” 
t Pes,  a foot ; palpus,  a feeler. 
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verted  into  potent  instruments  cither  for  attack  or  defence.  The  repre- 
sentative of  the  labium  of  an  insect,  in  the  ^Vrachnidans,  has  no  palpi 
connected  with  it. 

(956.)  In  Spiders,  the  organization  of  the  mouth  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent. The  mandibles  (fig.  186,  o o)  are  each  terminated  with  a 
moveable  fang  (c),  wliich  ends  in  a shaqi  point,  and  is  perforated  near 
its  extremity  by  a minute  orifice,  from  which,  when  the  Spider  bites,  a 
venomous  fluid  of  great  potency  is  instilled  into  the  wound  inflicted ; 
such,  indeed,  is  the  malignity  of  this  poisonous  secretion  that  its  effects 
in  destroying  the  life  of  a wounded  insect  are  almost  instantaneous,  and 
in  some  of  the  large  American  species  even  small  birds  fall  victims  to  its 
vinilence.  The  organ  in  which  the  poison  is  elaborated  is  represented 
in  the  figaire  above  referred  to ; it  is  a long  and  slender  bag,  from  which 
an  attenuated  duct  may  be  traced  through  the  body  of  the  mandible  as 
far  as  the  perforated  extremity  of  the  fang. 

(957.)  The  palpi  connected  with  the  maxillae  of  the  Spider  are  termi- 
nated in  the  female  by  a simple  hook ; but  in  the  males  of  many  species 
they  exhibit  a conformation  slightly  resembling  the  forceps  of  theScorpion, 
although  provided  for  a very  different  purpose.  When  closed  (fig.  185,  b), 
the  terminal  part  of  the  palpus  presents  a club-like  dilatation,  which, 
however,  on  close  inspection  will  be  found  to  consist  of  several  pieces 
(fig.  185,  A,  a,  h,  c,  d,  e),  connected  with  each  other  by  articulations,  and 
capable  of  being  opened  out  in  the 

manner  represented  in  the  figure.  185. 

This  strange  instrument  was  for- 
merly imagined  to  be  the  penis  of 
the  male  Spider,  and  was  thought 
to  contain  the  terminations  of  the 
seminal  ducts : this  supposition, 

however,  has  been  proved  to  be 
erroneous ; for  the  palpus  is  im- 
perforate, and  the  sexual  apertures 
of  the  male  are  situated  elsewhere ; but  the  organ  in  question  is  never- 
theless apparently  used  in  the  process  of  impregnation,  in  a manner  to 
be  explained  hereafter. 

(958.)  Both  in  Scorpions  and  Spiders  the  alimentary  canal  is  exceed- 
ingly narrow,  presenting  scarcely  any  of  those  dilatations  met  with  in 
the  digestive  organs  of  insects.  This  is  a natural  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  their  food ; for  as  they  live  entirely  upon  animal  juices 
Slicked  from  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  there  could  be  little  necessity  for 
the  presence  of  capacious  receptacles  for  nutritious  matter,  or  for  any 
reservoirs  for  the  accumulation  of  effete  material. 

(959.)  In  the  Scorpionidai  there  is  no  stomachal  dilatation  whatever : 
a straight  intestine  passes  dii'cctly  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  abdom  n ; and  the  insertion  of  the  biliary 
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vessels  forms  the  only  distinction  between  its  ventricular  and  intestinal 
divisions.  Five  delicate  caeca  are  derived  from  each  side  of  the  ven- 
tricular portion,  and  plunge  into  the  centre  of  a fatty  substance  in 
which  the  alimentary  canal  is  imbedded.  In  Spiders,  likewise,  caeca 
are  appended  to  the  commencement 
of  the  digestive  apparatus  ; and  a 
slight  enlargement  (fig.  186,  b)  may 
be  said  to  represent  the  stomach, 
from  which  a slender  intestine  (g) 
is  continued  to  the  anus.  As  in 
the  Scorpion,  a large  quantity  of 
fat  (7i)  surrounds  the  nutrient 
organs  and  fills  up  a great  propor- 
tion of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Like  the  fat-mass  of  the  larvae  of 
insects,  this  substance  must,  no 
doubt,  be  regarded  as  a reservoir  of 
nutriment ; and  when  the  habits 
of  these  animals  are  considered,  the 
precarious  supply  of  food,  and  the 
frequent  necessity  for  long-pro- 
tracted fasts  when  a scarcity  of 
insects  deprives  them  of  their  ac- 
customed prey,  such  a provision  is 
evidently  essential  to  their  preser- 
vation. 

yr\n/\  \ r\  - V i.  j poiBon-iauff;  oo,  cne  jaws,  witn  ineir  ap- 

(960.)  One  pecuhanty  connected  pended  poUon-glands;  aaa,  csecal  append- 

with  the  arrangement  of  the  chy-  *1*®  commencement  of  the  aUmen- 

. ^ r i-u  Cl  • 1 • canal,  with  which  the  muscle  (e)  is  con- 

lopoietlC  viscera  ot  the  bpider  is  nected ; b,  stomachal  dilatation ; g,  intestine  i 

the  manner  in  which  the  hiliart^  a a,  accumulation  of  fat  ;/,sacculus  receiving 

the  teimmations  of  the  secreting-tubes  («). 

organs  terminate  in  the  intestine  ; 

for  instead  of  entering  in  the  usual  position,  namely  close  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  stomach,  they  seem  to  pour  their  secretion  into  the  rectum, 
immediately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus.  At  this  point,  a kind  of 
sacculus  (figs.  186  «fe  188,/)  joins  the  intestine,  into  which  the  branched 
tubes  (fig.  188, 0 0,  & fig.  186,  s)  empty  themselves.  This  circumstance 
has  long  been  a subject  of  interesting  inquiiy  to  the  comparative  physio- 
logist. If  the  fluid  secreted  by  these  tubes  bo  reaUy  bile,  in  what 
manner  does  it  accomplish  those  purposes  usually  supposed  to  be  effected 
by  the  biliary  secretion  ? It  would  seem  to  be,  in  this  case,  merely  an 
excrementitioas  production.  Arc  the  cscca  appended  to  the  stomach 
biliary  organs  ? If  so,  the  apparatus  in  question  may  be  of  a totally 
distinct  character,  and  its  product  only  furnished  to  be  expelled  from 
the  system.  In  conformity  with  the  last  supposition,  many  anato- 
mists have  been  induced  to  regard  these  vessels  as  being  analogous  to 

2 n 2 


Fig.  186. 


Digestive  system  of  the  Common  Spider  : 
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tho  urinary  secemonts  of  more  highly  organized  animal)?,  and  have  not 
scrupled  to  apply  to  them  the  appellation  of  renal  vessels : hut  this  hasty 
application  of  names  we  have  already  animadverted  upon  as  being  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
science ; and  in  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others,  to  wait  for 
the  results  of  future  investiga- 
tions is  far  more  advisable  than 
rashly  to  assign  a definite  func- 
tion to  a part  the  real  nature 
of  which  is  a matter  of  specu- 
lation. 

(961.)  The  respiratory  sy- 
stem of  the  Pulmonaiy  Arach- 
nidans  is  constructed  upon  very 
peculiar  principles,  beingneither 
composed  of  gills  adapted  to 
breathe  water,  nor  of  lungs  Hke 
those  of  other  air-breathing 
animals,  but  presenting  a com- 
bmation  of  the  characters  of 
both.  The pulmonihranchiee  are, 
in  fact,  hollow  viscera  resem- 
bling bags,  the  walls  of  which 
are  so  folded  and  arranged  in 
laminae,  that  a considerable  sur- 
face is  presented  to  the  influence  of  oxygen.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  pro- 
bable that  these  organs  are  intermediate  in  function  as  weU  as  in  struc- 
ture between  an  aquatic  and  air-breathing 
respiratory  apparatus ; for,  as  both  the  pedi-  F'g-  188- 

palp  and  spinning  Arachnidans  frequent 
moist  situations,  the  damj)ness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere may  be  favourable  to  the  due  action  of 
the  air  upon  the  circulating  fluids  of  these 
creatures.  Each  pulmonibrancMa  opens 
externally  by  a distinct  orifice  resembling 
the  spiracle  of  an  insect,  and  is  closed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  moveable  homy  lips.  In 
the  Scorpion  (fig.  184)  tho  spiracles  arc 
eight  in  number,  placed  upon  the  ventral 
aspect  of  the  body ; and  just  in  front  of  the 
first  pair  of  breathing-holes  are  two  re- 
markable organs  (represented  in  the  figure), 
resembling  a pair  of  combs,  which  are  ap- 
parently adapted  to  keci?  the  spiracular 


Fig.  187. 


DigcBtive  and  circulatory  apparatus  of  the 
Harvest  Spider : a,  the  stomach,  with  its  lateral 
cffica,  on  which  is  situated  the  dorsal  vessel ; b b, 
vascular  sinusea 


Termination  of  the  alimentary 
canal  of  a Spider : n,  stomachal 
dilatation  of  intestine:  /,  ter- 
minal sncculus  receiring  the  ter- 
minations of  the  secerning  vessels 
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orifices  free  from  dirt,  and  thus  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  free 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  air. 

(962.)  In  the  jYraneidse,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  spiracles 
are  somewhat  different.  According  to  Treviranus,  there  are  four  pairs  on 
each  side  of  the  cephalothorax,  situated  immediately  above  the  insertions 
of  the  legs  ; and  in  addition  to  these,  there  is  one  pair  constantly  found 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  abdomen,  and  four  pairs  of  smaller  apertures 
of  less  importance  on  its  upper  part. 

(963.)  In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  respiration  takes 
place  in.  pulmonibramJiice  of  the  structure  above  described,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  a vascular  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  the 
circulating  fluid  is  continually  spread  over  the  laminae  of  the  respiratoiy 
saccuU,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  circulation  in  a purified  condi- 
tion. It  is  true  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  difiiculty  of  tracing  vessels 
of  such  small  dimensions,  the  continuity  of  the  entire  system  is  rather 
an  inference  deducible  from  a general  review  of  the  facts  ascertained, 
than  absolutely  a matter  of  demonstration.  We  wiU  therefore  briefly 
lay  before  the  reader  the  data  upon  which  physiologists  found  the  opi- 
nions entertained  at  the  present  day  relative  to  the  means  whereby  the 
circulation  of  Arachnidans  is  accomplished. 

(964.)  According  to  Treviranus,  spiders  are  provided  with  a long 
contractile  vessel  (fig.  189,  a),  which  runs  along  the  mesial  line  of  the 


Fig.  189. 


Plan  iUastrating  the  circulatory  system  in  a Spider : a,  dorsal  vessel ; b,  suspensory  muscle ; 
e,  the  ocelli ; d,  poison-gland ; e,  palpus ; f,  pulmonibranchial  organ ; g,  poison-fang ; h,  cephalo- 
thorai;  i,  csecal  api>endicc8  to  the  stomach;  I,  vascular  trunks  derived  from  the  dorsal  heart, 
running  to  the  pulmonibranchioe;  m,  abdomen;  n,  spinnerets. 


back,  and  resembles  in  form  the  dorsal  vessel  of  insects,  although  in 
structure  it  is  tvidely  different.  In  insects,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  the 
dorsal  vessel  communicated  freely  with  the  abdominal  cavity  by  nume- 
rous vahuilar  apertures,  and  neither  arteries  nor  veins  were  necessary  for 
diffusing  the  blood  through  the  system ; but  in  the  Pulmonibranchiato 
-Arachnidans  numerous  vascular  trunks  (1 1)  arc  given  off  from  both 
sides  of  the  dorsal  heart  and  are  dispersed  in  all  directions.  AU  the 
branches  proceeding  from  the  sides  of  the  dorsal  vessel  are  presumed  to 
he  of  an  arterial  character,  with  the  exception  of  a few  large  canals 
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situated  near  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  its  length, 
and  these  are  supposed  to  be  veins*  {branchio-cardiac  vessels')  destined  to 
return  the  aerated  blood  from  the  pulmonihranchioe  (f)  into  the  general 
cii-culation.  'VMioever  watches  the  movements  of  the  blood  in  one  of 
the  limbs  of  these  creatures  will  perceive  that,  under  the  microscope,  its 
motion  hears  little  resemblance  to  that  observable  in  the  foot  of  a frog, 
or  in  animals  possessed  of  an  arterial  and  venous  system  completely 
developed.  So  irregular,  indeed,  is  the  course  of  the  globules,  that  it 
would  he  difficult  to  conceive  them  to  he  confined  in  vessels  at  aU ; the 
whole  appearance  resembles  rather  the  diffused  circulation  seen  in  the 
larva  of  an  insect,  than  that  of  a creature  possessing  vascular  canals 
arranged  in  definite  directions.  The  only  probable  way  of  accoimting 
for  such  a phenomenon  is  by  supposing  that,  in  this  first  sketch  of  a 
vascular  system,  if  we  may  he  pardoned  the  expression,  the  veins  are 
mere  sinuses  or  wide  cavities  formed  in  the  interstices  of  the  muscles, 
through  which  the  blood  slowly  finds  a passage.  Prom  a review  of  the 
above-mentioned  facts  we  are  at  liberty  to  deduce  the  following  con- 
clusions relative  to  the  circulation  of  Arachnidans : — The  puhnoni- 
hranchicB  being  apparently  the  only  organs  of  respiration,  the  blood  must 
be  perpetually  brought  to  these  structures  from  aU  parts  of  the  system, 
to  receive  the  influences  of  oxygen,  and  again  distributed  through  the 
body.  Such  a circulation  could  only  he  accomplished  in  circumscribed 
channels — some  destined  to  propel  it  through  all  parts,  others  to  collect 
it  after  its  distribution  and  bring  it  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  a 
third  set  to  return  it  in  a renovated  condition  to  the  heart.  The  circuit 
of  the  blood  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  he  completed  in  one  or  other 
of  the  following  modes  : — The  dorsal  vessel,  or  heart,  by  its  contraction 
drives  the  blood  through  numerous  arterial  canals  to  the  periphery  of 
the  system  ; the  blood  so  distributed  gradually  finds  its  way  into  capa- 
cious sinuses,  through  which  it  flows  to  the  branchial  organs,  and  from 
hence  it  re-enters  the  heart  by  the  branchio-cardiac  vessels  above 
refeiTcd  to  : or  else  the  action  of  the  heart  drives  a portion  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid  into  the  pulmonibrancliice  by  the  same  effort  which  supplies 
the  rest  of  the  system,  and  the  blood  so  impelled  to  the  respiratory 
organs  becomes,  after  being  purified,  again  mixed  up  with  the  contents 
of  the  veins  which  return  it  to  the  heart. 

(965.)  In  the  Scorpions,  the  circulatory  system  resembles  that  of  the 
Myriapoda,  but  it  is  more  completely  organized  ; the  heart,  which,  as  in 
the  Scolopendra,  is  di\dded  into  compartments,  is  elongated  at  its  posterior 
extremity  into  a long  caiidal  artery,  and  gives  off  from  each  chamber  a 
pair  of  systemic  arteries,  which  arc  (hstributed  among  the  viscera,  and 
also  send  their  principal  di\*isions  to  supjfiy  the  muscles  of  the  inferior 
and  lateral  regions  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  pulmonary'  sacs.  At 
the  anterior  pai-t  of  the  abdomen,  the  heart  assumes  the  character  of  an 
* Auclouin,  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  art.  “ Arachsida." 
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aorta,  descending  suddenly  into  the  thorax,  and  dividing  immediately 
behind  the  brain  into  a number  of  large  vessels,  that  supply  the  head 
and  the  locomotive  organs.  The  posterior  of  these  form  a vascxilar 
collar  around  the  oesophagus,  which  gives  origin  to  the  great  arterial 
trunk,  or  supra-ganghonic  vessel,  whereby  the  blood  is  conveyed  to  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body,  as  in  the  Myriapoda  {vide  § 746).  This 
vessel  passes  beneath  the  transverse  arch  of  the  thorax,  with  which  it 
is  slightly  connected  by  fibrous  tissue,  and  then  runs  backwards,  gradu- 
ally dimiTiishiug  in  size,  until  it  reaches  the  terminal  ganglia  of  the 
tail,  where  it  divides  into  branches  that  accompany  the  nerves.  In 
addition  to  the  above  arrangement,  Mr.  Newport  has  discovered  a fibrous 
structure,  from  which  are  given  off  two  pairs  of  vessels,  to  he  distributed 
to  the  first  pair  of  branchial  organs,  as  also  a little  vessel  which,  passing 
backwards,  anastomoses  with  the  spinal  arteiy,  to  form  the  sub-spinal 
vessel.  This  latter  takes  its  course  beneath  the  chain  of  nervous  ganglia, 
commimicates  directly  by  means  of  short  branches  with  the  supra- 
ganghonic  artery,  and,  at  intervals,  gives  off  from  its  under  surface 
large  vessels,  which,  uniting  together,  convey  the  blood  which  has 
circulated  in  the  abdominal  segments  directly  to  the  branchiae,  whence 
it  is  returned  to  the  heart  by  a great  number  of  slender  canals,  which, 
emanating  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  each  branchial  organ,  unite  to 
form  larger  trunks,  that  ran  along  the  walls  of  the  segments,  to  pour 
their  contents  into  the  valvular  orifices  situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  heart. 

(966.)  The  heart  of  the  Scorpion*  is  a strong  muscular  organ  ex- 
tending along  the  middle  of  the  back,  from  its  continuation  with  the 
great  caudal  artery  in  the  last  segment  of  the  abdomen  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  aorta.  In  the  dorsal  part  of  its  course  the  heart  is 
diridcd  into  eight  separate  chambers,  which  are  wider  and  stronger  in 
proportion  to  their  length  than  in  the  highest  of  the  Myriapoda.  They 
are  more  muscular  and  compact  in  proportion  to  the  greater  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  transmitted  thi’ough  them,  and  the  force  with  which  it  is 
necessarily  propelled.  The  form  of  each  chamber  is  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  being  slightly  contracted  in  its  middle  portion  and  enlarged  at 
its  posterior.  Each  chamber  has  two  auricular  openings  for  the  passage 
of  the  blood,  placed  very  close  to  the  median  line  of  the  heart  on  its 
dorsal  surface ; and  it  gives  off  at  its  inferior  lateral  angles  a pair  of 
large  arterial  vessels  (the  systemic  arteries),  which  distribute  the  blood 
downwards  to  the  viscera  and  to  the  dorsal  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the 
body. 

(967.)  Each  chamber  is  provided  at  its  sides,  as  in  the  Myriapoda 
and  Insects,  with  two  sets  of  muscles,  the  alw  cordis.  The  anteiior 
and  larger  pair  of  muscles  are  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  each 
segment,  and  pass  diagonally  forwards,  and  the  posterior  (the  proper 
* Newport,  Phil.  Trans.  1843. 
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retractor  muscles  of  the  chamber)  to  its  posterior  angle,  and  pass 
backwards,  leaving  between  the  two  sets  of  muscles  a passage  for  the 
vessels. 

(968.)  The  structure  of  the  chambers  internally  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  chambers  in  the  Melolontha,  as  described  by  Straus- 
Durckbeim  (§  852).  Each  valve,  or  division  between  them,  is  formed 
by  a reduplication  of  the  whole  muscular  structure  of  the  dorsal  surfeee 
of  the  organ.  This  reduplication,  which  is  chiefly  on  the  upper  and 
lateral  surfaces,  is  very  imperfect  on  the  under,  and  in  some  of  the 
chambers  is  entirely  absent  on  the  under  surface.  The  reason  for  this 
imperfect  structui’e  of  the  valves  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  blood  is  distributed  from  the  heart,  in  the  Scorpion,  in  opposite 
directions — partly  backwards  towards  the  tail,  but  chiefly  forwards  to- 
wards the  head  and  sides ; and  hence  it  may  be  necessary  that  a reflux 
of  the  blood  should  not  be  entirely  prevented,  as  may  be  required  in 
those  instances  in  which  the  whole  current  is  in  one  direction.  The 
structure  of  the  heart  is  exceedingly  thick,  opake,  and  muscular ; it  is 
formed  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  longitudinal  and  circular  in  each  layer, 
the  most  powerful  of  which  are  the  latter.  On  its  internal  surface  it  is 
smooth,  and  lined  by  an  exceedingly  delicate  membrane,  through  which 
the  strong  circular  fibres  are  distinctly  marked.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
that  its  most  powerful  contractions  are  effected, — the  auricular  action 
being  chiefly  the  result  of  the  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  assisted  by  the 
reactions  of  the  lateral  muscles. 

(969.)  The  aorta  arises  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  heart  or 
dorsal  vessel.  It  is  short,  thick,  and  smooth  on  its  external  surface, 
without  lateral  muscles  or  internal  divisions  into  chambers.  It  descends 
obliquely  forwards  and  downwards,  and  after  passing  beyond  the  great 
median  arch  of  the  thorax,  to  which  many  of  the  muscles  of  this  region 
of  the  body  are  attached,  it  gives  off  the  vessels  to  the  head,  to  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  and  to  form  the  great  supra-spinal  artery,  which, 
as  in  the  Myaiapoda,  represents  the  aortic  trimk,  or  rather  the  aorta 
descendens,  which,  running  above  the  chain  of  nervous  ganglia,  supplies 
the  neighbouring  parts  in  this  region  of  the  body,  as  well  as  branches  to 
the  alimentary  canal  and  to  the  liver. 

(970.)  The  portal  system  of  vessels  is  situated  chiefly  below  the 
ueiwous  cord,  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  the  means  by 
which  the  blood  is  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  branchias,  from  which 
it  seems  to  be  returned  to  the  system,  after  circulating  through  the 
organs,  by  means  of  a largo  sinus  or  vessel  at  their  posterior  superior 
angles.  Behind  the  bony  areh  of  the  tliorax  there  is  a hollow  fibrous 
structure,  that  closely  siuTouuds  the  cord  and  nerves  as  in  a sheath.  It 
seems  to  form  a kind  of  sinus,  from  the  posterior  part  of  which  a small 
vessel  passes  backwards,  which,  joined  by  anastomoses  from  the  supra- 
spinal artciy,  forms  the  commencement  of  the  sub-spinal  vessel ; and 
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it  gives  off  two  pairs  of  vessels  at  its  sides.  The  first  and  second  pairs 
of  these  efierent  vessels,  covered  by  the  thick  peritoneal  lining  of  the 
abdomen,  send  the  blood  in  a diagonal  direction  backwards  to  the  first 
pair  of  abdominal  branchiae.  The  first  pair  of  these  vessels  originate 
close  to  the  folds  of  the  diaphragm.  They  pass  backwards  and  outwards 
into  the  abdomen,  and  are  joined  in  their  course  by  numerous  small 
vessels  from  the  sides  of  the  segments,  and  immediately  anterior  to  the 
first  pair  of  abdominal  branchiae  are  each  divided  into  two  branches, 
which  are  again  divided  and  subdivided  into  a multitude  of  anasto- 
mosing vessels  before  they  are  distributed  on  the  branchiae.  These 
branchiae  hkewise  receive  the  second  pair  of  elferent  vessels,  which,  hke 
the  first,  pass  diagonally  backwards  from  the  fibrous  structure  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  branchiae,  on  approaching  which  they  are  divided  like 
the  other  pair  into  two  branches,  which  are  subdivided,  and  anastomose 
with  the  divisions  of  the  first  pair.  The  whole  form  a most  intricate 
web  of  anastomosing  pulmonic  capillary  vessels  before  they  are  distri- 
buted on  the  anterior  part  of  the  branchiae.  We  have  thus  a complete 
distribution  of  the  blood  to  the  pulmonibranchiae  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  abdomen.  There  is  a similar  but  less  perfect  distribution  in  the 
posterior. 

(971.)  Professor  Muller*  has  accurately  described  the  pulmoni- 
hranchiae  as  formed  of  a multitude  of  closely-approximated,  thin,  double 
lamellae,  which  communicate,  by  a small  orifice  in  each,  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  admitted  into  a common  cavity  through  the  spiracle  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  blood,  distributed  through  these  lamellae,  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air  in  their  interior  through  their  mem- 
branous structure.  The  minute  anatomy  of  these  lamellae,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  permeated  by  the  blood,  afford  some  points  of 
interest.  Each  side  of  these  double  lamellae  is  formed  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  and  apparently  structureless  double  membrane,  which  includes 
within  it  a parenchymatous  tissue  formed  of  single  vesicles  or  cells. 
The  convex  margin  of  each  lamella  is  bounded  by  a delicate  but  distinct 
vessel,  which  seems  to  foim  the  means  of  intercommunication  with 
the  anastomosing  network  of  vessels  distributed  over  the  branchiae, 
since  the  delicate  evanescent  vessels  traced  into  the  lamellae  are  derived 
from  those  which  bound  their  convex  margin. 

(972.)  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  branchiae, 
where  the  lamellae  arc  covered  by  the  thick  membrane  and  peritoneum 
that  lines  the  common  cavity  of  the  branchiae,  there  are  several  small 
orifices,  the  commencement  of  vessels  which  afterwards,  when  coUeeted 
together,  form  the  larger  channels  that  convey  back  the  blood  to  the 
heart.  These  vessels  form  delicate  tnmks  or  sinuses,  which  pass  around 
the  sides  of  the  body  in  the  posterior  part  of  each  segment,  and,  be- 
coming gradually  enlarged  by  communicating  with  other  vessels  in  their 

* Meckel’s  Archiv,  1828. 
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progress,  pour  their  contents  into  the  heart  at  the  auricular  orifices 
upon  its  dorsal  aspect. 

(973.)  The  following,  then,  will  be  the  course  of  the  circulation  in 
the  Macrourous  Arachnidans.  The  blood  received  by  the  veins  from 
the  branchim  is  conveyed  to  the  heart  round  the  sides  of  the  segments, 
receiving  accessions  from  other  vessels  in  the  segments  in  its  course, 
and  enters  the  heart  at  the  posterior  part  of  each  chamber  through  the 
orifices  of  Straus-Durekheim.  The  auriculo-ventricular  cavity,  dilated 
by  the  influx  of  blood,  begins  flrst  to  contract  by  the  action  of  the  circular 
flbres  at  the  posterior  part  of  each  chamber.  By  this  contraction,  part 
of  the  blood  is  at  once  propelled  laterally,  through  the  systemic  arteries, 
to  the  interior  and  sides  of  the  body,  while  the  remaining  and  chief 
portion  is  forced  onwards,  through  the  valves  and  body  of  the  chamber, 
by  the  successive  contraction  of  the  circular  fibres,  into  the  next  chamber. 
A fresh  accession  of  blood  enters  the  heart  at  the  auricular  orifices  in 
the  short  interval  of  time  that  elapses  between  the  contractile  actions 
of  the  two  chambers,  which  interval  is  probably  occasioned  by  the 
reaction  of  the  lateral  muscular  appendages  of  the  organ.  These  con- 
tractions are  carried  gradually  onwards  through  the  whole  of  the  suc- 
ceeding segments ; so  that  before  a third  chamber  has  contracted,  the  first 
is  again  filled  and  ready  to  be  emptied,  thus  occasioning,  by  their  alter- 
nate movements,  those  pulsatory  motions  which  are  so  well  known  in 
the  dorsal  vessel  of  Insects.  The  blood,  propelled  by  these  successive 
contractions  through  the  aorta,  is  distributed  to  the  organs  in  the  head 
and  thorax  and  the  organs  of  locomotion.  Part  of  it  is  also  sent  round 
the  aortic  arches  through  the  supra-spinal  artery  backwards  into  the  ab- 
domen, giving  off  its  minute  currents  for  the  nourishment  of  the  nervous 
ganglionic  cord,  while  another  portion,  intermingled  with  that  collected 
in  the  portal  vessels,  is  sent  to  the  branchiae.  But  its  piincipal  current 
stiU  flows  in  the  supra-spinal  artery,  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  cord 
to  the  terminal  ganglion  of  the  tail,  where  it  divides , into  fom-  streams, 
two  of  which  go  out  at  the  sides  of  the  ganglion  to  nourish  the  segment, 
Avhile  the  other  two,  now  greatly  reduced  in  size,  proceed  backwards 
along  the  terminal  nerves  of  the  cord,  and,  becoming  more  and  more 
subdivided  in  the  last  segment  of  the  tail,  are  diffused  through  the  sur- 
rounding structures.  These  form  minute  anastomoses  with  numerous 
small  vessels,  which,  gradually  collecting  in  separate  trunks  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  last  segment,  form  the  origin  of  the  caudal  portion  of  the 
sub-spinal  vessel  which  conveys  the  returning  blood  fonvards  from  the 
tail  to  the  abdomen,  to  bo  aerated  in  the  branchia)  before  it  is  again 
transmitted  to  the  heart.  In  like  manner,  the  blood  that  has  already 
circulated  through  the  organs  of  locomotion,  the  cephalothorax,  and 
abdomen,  appears  to  be  collected  in  the  veins  which  transmit  it  to  the 
branchia;  before  it  is  again  employed  iu  the  circulation.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  its  coiu-sc  along  the  artery  in  the  tail,  the  blood  is  pa.sscd 
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in  small  currents  into  the  sub-spinal  vessel, — thus  intermingling  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood,  precisely  as  occurs  in  the  abdomen.  But  the 
circulation  in  the  caudal  prolongation  of  the  heart  yet  remains  to  he 
explained.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  great  dorsal  artery  in  the 
tail,  above  the  colon,  forms  direct  vascular  communications  around  its 
sides  with  the  sub-spinal  vessel  upon  the  ventral  surface,  in  which  the 
course  of  the  blood  is  propelled  forwards  to  the  abdomen.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  action  of  the  great  chamber  of  the  heart  must  impel 
the  blood  at  once  in  every  direction,  chiefly  forwards,  and  laterally,  but 
also  in  part  backwards  through  the  caudal  artery ; otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  for  this  structure  to  form  its  anastomoses  with  the  sub- 
spinal  vein  without  occasioning  two  opposing  currents  in  the  same 
vessel. 

(974.)  In  the  nervous  system  of  Spiders  we  observe  that  progressive 
concentration  of  tlie  nervous  centres,  which  we  have  traced  through 
the  lower  forms  of  the  Homogaxgliata,  earned  to  the  utmost  extent. 
Spiders  are  appointed  destroyers  of  msccts,  with  which  they  maintain 
cruel  and  unremitting  warfare.  That  the 
destroyer  should  he  more  powerful  than 
the  victim  is  essential  to  its  position ; that 
it  should  exeel  its  prey  in  cunning  and 
sagacity  is  likewise  a necessary  conse- 
quence; and  by  following  out  the  same 
principles  which  have  already  been  so 
often  insisted  upon,  concerning  the  in- 
separable connexion  that  exists  between 
the  perfection  of  an  animal  and  the  cen- 
tralization of  its  nervous  ganglia,  we  find 
in  the  class  before  us  an  additional  con- 
firmation of  this  law.  In  Scorpions,  in- 
deed, the  nervous  masses  composing  the 
ventral  chain  of  ganglia  are  still  widely 
separated,  especially  those  situated  in  the 
segments  of  the  tail : in  the  cephalo- 
thorax  they'  arc  of  proportionately  larger 
dimensions,  and  moreover  exhibit  this  re- 
markable peculiarity,  that,  instead  of  being 
united  by  two  cords  of  communication, 
there  are  three  interganglionic  nciwcs 
connecting  each  division.  It  is  in  Spiders 
that  the  concentration  of  the  nervous 
system  reaches  its  climax ; for  in  them 
we  find  the  whole  series  of  ganglia  (ence- 
phalic, thoracic,  and  abdominal)  aggi-egated  together,  and  fused,  as  it 
were,  into  one  great  central  brain,  from  whence  nerves  radiate  to  all 


Fig.  190. 


Nervous  system  of  the  Spider: 
a a,  encephalic  gnngli(^  from  which 
arc  derived  the  optic  m-rves; 
ee,  thoracic  ganglia,  forming  by 
their  coalescence  the  central 
mass  (c) ; « n,  nerves  supplying 
the  abdomen. 
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parts  of  the  body.  The  extent  to  which  centralization  is  here  carried 
will  be  at  once  appreciated  by  reference  to  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  190)  : 
the  encephahe  masses  {a  a),  whence  the  optic  nerves  distributed  to  the 
ocelli  are  derived,  are  in  close  contact  with  the  anterior  part  of  a large 
ganglion  (c),  that  represents  all  the  abdominal  gangha  collected  into  one 
mass ; and  from  the  posterior  part  of  this,  nerves  (n  n),  destined  to  supply 
the  parts  contained  in  the  abdomen,  derive  their  origin.  The  thoracic 
ganglia  (e  e)  ai’e  fusiform,  and  placed  on  each  side  of  the  mass  (c) , with 
which  they  are  apparently  amalgamated  at  one  extremity,  while  from 
the  opposite  they  give  off  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  legs. 

(975.)  The  ocelli  or  eyes  of  Arachnidans  have  been  minutely  investi- 
gated by  Muller*,  and  seem  to  present  a type  of  structure  very  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  insects.  In  the  Scorpion,  this  distinguished  anatomist 
succeeded  in  detecting  most  of  the  parts  which  enter  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  eye  of  a vei’tebrate  animal,  and,  moreover,  a great  similarity 
in  their  arrangement.  The  cornea,  a globular  lens,  the  aqueous  and 
vitreous  humours,  the  retina  and  choroid,  were  all  found  nearly  in  their 
usual  relative  positions ; so  that  the  sense  of  vision  in  these  animals 
must  be  extremely  perfect. 

(976.)  The  sexual  organs  of  the  male  and  Fig.  191. 

female  Arachnidans  exhibit  very  great  simplicity 
in  their  structure.  The  testes,  or  secreting  ves- 
sels, of  the  male  Spider  are  two  long  caeca 
(fig.  191,  b),  lodged  in  the  abdomen,  and  termi- 
nating by  simple  orifices  at  the  ventral  surface. 

No  external  intromittent  organ  is  perceptible; 
and  it  was  on  this  account  that  the  peculiar 
apparatus  above  referred  to,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  maxillary  palpus,  was  so  long  con- 
sidered as  giving  passage  to  the  impregnating 
secretion.  The  singular  instrament  already  de- 
scribed (§  957)  would  seem,  indeed,  to  he  in 
some  manner  really  subservient  to  the  fecundating 
process,  being  used  most  probably  as  an  exciting 
agent  preparatory  to  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes. 

(977.)  The  ovigerous  system  of  the  female  is  equally  devoid  of  com- 
plication, and,  like  the  male  testes,  consists  of  two  elongated  membra- 
nous sacculi,  in  which  the  eggs  arc  formed  and  brought  to  maturity. 
The  impregnation  of  the  ova  is  evidently  effected  by  the  simple  juxta- 
position of  the  external  orifices  of  the  two  sexes  : yet  such  is  the  ferocity 
of  the  female  spider,  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  by  no  means 
without  risk  to  her  paramour  ; for  the  former,  being  far  superior  to  the 
male  both  in  size  and  strength  (fig.  192,  A,n),  woiUd  infallibly  devour 
* Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  tom.  xvii. 
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him,  either  before  or  after  the  consummation  of  his  purpose,  did  he  not 
exercise  the  most  guarded  caution  and  circumspection  in  making  his 
advances. 

Fig.  192. 


A.  Female  Spider.  B.  Male  of  the  same  species.  C.  Arrangement  of  the  eyes. 


(978.)  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Araneidse  is  the  possession  of 
a spinning  apparatus,  whereby  the  threads  composing  theirweb  are  manu- 
factured. The  instruments  employed  for  this  purpose  are  situated  near 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdomen  (fig.  194%  7i),  and  consist  exter- 
nally of  four  spinnerets  and  two  palpiform  organs  (fig.  193,  a,  b).  Each 


Fig.  193. 


Spinning  apparatus  of  the  Spider. 


spinneret,  when  highly  magnified,  is  found  to  bo  perforated  at  its  extre- 
mity by  innumerable  orifices  of  extreme  minuteness  (fig.  193,  c),  through 
which  the  filaments  are  drawn ; so  that,  unlike  the  silk  of  the  Cater- 
pillar, the  thread  of  the  Spider,  delicate  us  it  is,  is  composed  of  hundreds 
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of  smaller  cords,  sometimes  ■woven  together  by  zigzag  lines,  and  thus 
exhibiting  a structure  of  exquisite  and  most  elaborate  composition.  The 
fluid  silk,  wliich,  when  it  is  dra'wn  through  the  microscopic  apertures  of 
the  spinneret,  affords  the  material  whereof  the  web  is  constructed,  is 
secreted  in  a set  of  glands  represented  in  the  subjoined  engraving 


Fig.  194. 


Silk-secreting  glands  of  the  Spider. 


(fig.  194).  The  secerning  extremities  of  the  glandular  tubes  are  com- 
posed of  branched  emea  (s),  whence  arise  long  and  tortuous  ducts  (a  a a), 
that  become  dilated  in  their  course  into  reservoirs  for  the  secreted  fluid, 
and  terminate  by  several  canals  at  the  base  of  the  external  spinning 
tubuli.  Various  are  the  purposes  to  which  the  different  species  of  the 
Araneidm  convert  the  dehcate  threads  thus  produced.  Some  construct 
silken  tubes  or  cells  in  which  to  conceal  themselves  from  pursuit,  and 
from  this  retreat  they  issue  to  hunt  for  prey  in  the  vicinity  of  their  abode ; 
others  strew  their  filaments  about  at  random,  apparently  to  entangle 
passing  msects ; many  make  nets  composed  of  regular  meshes,  and  spread 
them  out  in  favourable  situations  to  entrap  their  victims  (fig.  192) ; while 
a few  species,  enveloping  their  eggs  in  bags  of  curious  construction,  carry 
them  about  attached  to  their  bodies,  and  defend  them  ■with  the  utmost 
courage  and  pertinacity : even  in  water  these  webs  are  turned  to  many 
singular  uses  ; and  ropes,  nets,  and  even  diving-beUs  are  at  the  disposal 
of  aquatic  species  furnished  -with  this  extraordinary  spinning  machinery. 

(979.)  A few  only  of  the  most  remarkable  applications  of  this  deli- 
cate material  can  be  noticed  in  this  place.  The  iMason-spiders  {Mygak) 
excavate  for  themselves  subterranean  caverns,  in  which  these  marauders 
lurk  secure  from  detection  even  by  the  most  watchful  foe ; nor  could 
any  robber’s  den  which  ever  existed  in  the  wild  regions  of  romance 
boast  more  sure  concealment  from  pursuit,  or  immunity  from  observa- 
tion. The  construction  of  these  singular  abodes  has  long  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  naturalist : a deep  pit  is  first  dug  by  the  Spider,  often 
to  tlic  dcptli  of  ] or  2 feet,  which,  being  carefully  lined  throughout  with 
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silken  tapestry,  affords  a warm  and  ample  lodging  ; the  entrance  to  this 
excaration  is  cai-efully  guarded  by  a lid  or  door,  which  moves  upon  a 
hinge,  and  accurately  closes  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  In  order  to  form  the 
door  in  question,  the  Mygale  first  spins  a web  which  exactly  covers  the 
mouth  of  the  hole,  but  which 
is  attached  to  the  margin  of 
the  aperture  by  one  point 
only  of  its  circumference,  this 
point,  of  coui’se,  forming  the 
hinge.  The  Spider  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  upon  the  web  a 
thin  layer  of  the  soil  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
dwelling,  which  she  fastens 
with  another  layer  of  silk ; 
layer  after  layer  is  thus  laid 
on,  until  at  length  the  door 
acquires  sufficient  strength 
and  thickness : when  per- 
fected, the  concealment  af- 
forded is  complete  ; for  as  the 
outer  layer  of  the  lid  is  formed 
of  earth  precisely  similar  to 
that  which  surrounds  the 
hole,  the  strictest  search  wiU 
scarcely  reveal  to  the  most 
practised  eye  the  retreat  so 
singularly  defended. 

(980.)  Another  Spider  (C7o- 
tho  Durandii)  constructs  a 

, ...  . . nervous  system;  6,  termination  of  the  gangliom'c 

dwelling  equally  artlfacial  and  cord ; c,  respiratory  stigmata ; d,  anterior  pulmoni- 

ingenious— a kind  of  tent  in  brunohial  organ  of  the  left  side,  displayed;  e,  poste- 

_ rior  pulmonibranchial  organ,  partially  oovered  by  a 
which  it  hveS  and  rears  its  large  abdominal  muscle  (i);  y,  ovary;  g,  section  of 
young.  This  tent  is  com-  ‘■■ud  anal  aperture. 

posed  of  several  superposed  sheets  of  the  finest  taffeta,  and  its  contour 
presents  seven  or  eight  prominent  angles,  ivhich  are  fixed  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  by  silken  cords.  The  young  Clotho  at  first  lays 
down  only  two  sheets  thus  secured,  between  which  she  hides  herself ; 
but,  as  she  grows  older,  she  continually  lays  down  additional  coverings, 
until  the  period  when  she  begins  to  lay  her  eggs,  at  which  time  she 
constructs  an  apartment,  soft,  downy,  and  warm,  specially  devoted  to 
their  reception.  The  exterior  sheet  of  the  tent  is  purposely  dirtied 
for  the  purpose  of  concealment ; but,  within,  everj^thing  is  beautifully 
clean  and  white.  The  most  admirable  part  of  the  contrivance,  how- 
ever, is  the  perfect  safety  afforded  to  the  young  when  the  parent  leaves 


Fig.  194“ 


Anatomy  of  Mygale : a,  centralized  ganglia  of  the 
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her  tent  in  seareh  of  food : some  of  the  superposed  sheets  are  fastened 
together  at  theii’  edges ; others  are  simply  laid  upon  each  other ; and 
as  the  parent  herself  alone  possesses  the  secret  which  enables  her  to 


2 Pig.  194>>. 


1.  Female  of  Sydrachne  globulus,  represented  of  the  natural  size  just  previous  to  ovipo- 
sition.  2.  The  same  magnified,  and  seen  from  below,  showing  the  mouth  or  beak  furnished 
with  two  palpi,  and  the  eight  legs  appended  to  four  separate  pairs  of  corse ; between  the  hinder 
pair  may  be  seen  the  heart-shaped  genital  scale,  and  a little  posterior  to  this  a round  orifice, 
which  is  the  anus.  3.  Newly-hatched  larva  ol  Sydrachne  globulus.  4.  Hinder  piart  of  an 
aquatic  insect  (Nepa  cinerea),  to  which  numerous  nymphse  of  Sydrachne  indifierent  stages  of 
growth  are  attached.  5.  One  of  these  nymphs  magnified,  exhibiting  the  head-like  sucker  pro- 
vided with  a pair  of  palpi,  immediately  behind  which  are  seen  two  of  the  epidermic  cases  of 
two  of  the  old  legs  of  the  larva  (the  four  others  have  fallen  off),  and  posterior  to  these,  five 
pairs  of  little  sprouts,  which  are  the  rudiments  of  antenna;  and  legs:  the  median  circle  indi- 
cates the  position  of  the  genital  organs.  6.  Eepresents  the  same  nymph  in  its  last  stage  of 
development,  seen  in  profile : the  integuments  arc  supposed  to  be  trsnsivarent,  so  as  to  show 
the  young  Sydrachne  within,  ready  to  escape.  7.  Ventral  surface  of  young  Sydrachne,  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  coxte.  8.  Secondary  nymph  making  the  transition  from  the  second  to 
the  third  phasis  of  the  creature’s  exisfrnee : the  perfect  animal,  ready  for  its  escape,  is  repre- 
sented encased  in  the  integuments  of  the  preceding,  the  epidermic  sheaths  of  the  limbs  still 
remaining  adherent  to  the  exuvium. 

raise  those  layers  by  which  entrance  is  to  be  obtained,  no  other  animal 
can  find  its  way  into  her  imiicnetrable  abode. 

(980*.)  Tlie  development  and  mode  of  exuviation  of  some  of  the 
Acaridans  oficr  several  verj’  curious  and  interesting  phenomena.  The 
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Hydrachu,  or  Water-mites,  for  example,  at  their  bii'th  present  them- 
selves under  the  form  represented  in  fig.  194’’,  3,  being  at  that  time  pro- 
vided with  only  six  locomotive  limbs  and  a very  remarkable  proboscis*. 
These  larvae  at  first  swim  at  large  in  the  water,  but  at  length  contrive 
to  fix  themselves  to  the  body  of  some  aquatic  insect,  in  which  position 
they  pass  into  the  state  of  nymphs  (fig.  194’’,  4) ; the  hinder  part  of 
their  bodies  becomes  remarkably  elongated,  and  at  length  assumes 
the  form  of  a pear,  in  which  all  resemblance  to  its  former  state  is  lost. 
Nevertheless,  during  this  remarkable  increase  in  size,  the  proboscis 
and  the  legs  undergo  but  little  alteration ; for  as  soon  as  the  body 
begins  to  elongate,  the  legs  and  the  palpi  are  withdrawn  from  their 
original  integument,  and,  retiring  with  the  body  into  the  pear-shaped 
sac  formed  by  the  distended  skin,  nothing  is  left  behind  but  the  exu- 
viated sheaths  of  the  old  legs,  which  are  then  easily  broken  ofi"  by  the 
slightest  violence.  A nymph,  formed  in  the  interior  of  its  own  skin, 
has  replaced  the  larva ; but  it  is  a nymph  which  continues  to  nourish 
itself,  and  to  increase  in  size,  until  it  assumes  the  appearance  shown 
at  fig.  194’’,  5,  in  which  the  rudiments  of  a new  set  of  legs  are 
clearly  perceptible  through  the  transparent  envelope  : the  eyes  of  the 
contained  animal  are  distinctly  traceable,  and  may  even  he  seen  to 
abandon  their  former  comeae,  and  to  recede  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  limbs  from  the  old  case,  which  at  last,  rending  transversely  into  two 
portions,  allows  the  new  animal  to  escape,  which  immediately  begins  to 
swim  vivaciously  about,  imder  a form  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
parent.  It  has,  however,  still  another  moult  to  go  through  before  it 
can  be  pronounced  adult ; for,  after  having  lived  some  weeks  in  this 
third  condition,  and  visibly  increased  in  size,  these  immature  individuals 
fix  themselves  to  some  water-plant,  to  whieh  they  hold  firmly  by  means 
of  their  beak  and  claws,  and,  becoming  motionless,  again  exuviate 
(fig.  194’’,  8),  and  are  ready  to  reproduce  their  kind. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CEUSTACEA. 

(981.)  Insects  and  Arachnidans  are  air-breathing  animals ; and  even 
in  such  species  of  these  two  extensive  classes  as  inhabit  fresh  water, 
respiration  is  strictly  aerial.  No  insects  or  spiders  are  marine ; and  con- 
sequently the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  be  utterly  untenanted  by  cor- 
responding forms  of  Articulata,  were  there  not  a class  of  beings  belong- 

* Duges,  Ann.  clcs  Sci.  Nnt.  2 s^r.  tom.  i.  p.  165. 
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ing  to  this  great  division  of  the  animal  world  so  organized  as  to  be 
capable  of  respiring  a wateiy  medium,  and  thus  adapted  to  a residence 
in  the  recesses  of  the  deep.  Examined  on  a large  scale,  the  Crusta- 
ceans, upon  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now  entering,  are  marine 
creatures : many  species,  it  is  true,  are  found  abundantly  in  the  lakes 
and  ponds  around  us ; but  these  form  rather  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule ; and  we  may  fairly  regard  this  extensive  group  of  beings  as  the 
aquatic  representatives  of  the  Insects  and  Spiders,  with  which  they  form 
a collateral  series. 

(982.)  The  tegumentary  system  of  the  Ceustacea  corresponds  in  its 
essential  structure  with  that  of  iusects,  and  consists  of  a vascular  dermis, 
a coloured  pigment,  and  a cuticular  secreted  layer  which  forms  the 
external  shell  or  skeleton : the  latter,  or  epidermic  covering,  however, 
differs  materially  in  texture  from  that  of  other  Articulata,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  calcareous  matter  in  considerable  abimdance,  and  thus  ac- 
quires in  the  larger  species  great  density  and  hardness. 

(983.)  As  regards  the  mechanical  ar- 
rangement of  the  skeleton,  we  shall  find  the 
same  general  laws  in  operation  as  we  have 
obseiwed  throughout  all  the  Annulose  orders 
— a contiuual  centralization  and  progi’es- 
sive  coalescence  of  the  different  lings  or 
elements  composing  the  external  integu- 
ment, and  a strict  correspondence  between 
the  degree  to  which  this  consolidation  is 
carried  and  the  state  of  the  nervous  system 
within. 

(984.)  In  the  lowest  forms  of  the  Cms- 
tacea  we  have,  in  fact,  a repetition  of  the 
condition  of  the  skeleton  met  with  in  the 
Myriapoda,  or  in  the  larva  state  of  many 
insects, — the  whole  body  being  composed  of 
a series  of  similar  segments,  to  which  ai-e 
appended  external  articiilated  membei-s  of  the  simplest  construction 
(fig.  195). 

(985.)  The  number  of  rings  or  segments  composing  the  body  vanes 
in  different  species  ; but  such  variation  would  seem,  from  the  interesting 
researches  of  Milne-Edwards  and  Audouin  concerning  the  real  organi- 
zation of  articulated  tegumentary  skeletons,  to  be  rather  apparent  than 
real,  inasmuch  as  the  discoveries  of  these  di.stinguishod  naturalists  go  far 
to  prove  that,  whatever  the  state  of  consoUdatiou  in  which  the  integu- 
ment is  found,  the  same  number  of  elements  or  rings  may  be  proved  to 
liave  originally  existed  before,  by  their  union,  they  became  no  longer 
distinguishable  as  separate  segments. 

(986.)  The  normal  number  of  these  elements  Milne-Edwards  con- 
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siders  to  be  twenty-one,  seven  of  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
head,  seven  belong  to  the  thorax,  and  as  many  appertain  to  the  abdo- 
minal region  of  the  body, 

(987.)  To  illustrate  this  important  doctrine  let  us  select  a few 
examples,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the  progressive 
coalescence  of  the  segments  is  effected. 

(988.)  In  Talitrus  (fig.  196)  the  cephahe  elements  are  completely 
imited,  theii’  existence  being  only 
indicated  by  the  several  pairs  of 
appendages — one  pair,  of  course, 
belonging  to  each  ling.  The  first 
ring  of  the  cephalic  region,  in  this 
instance,  has  no  external  articu- 
lated member ; but  in  higher 
orders  the  eyes  are  supported 
upon  long  peduncles  connected 
with  this  element  of  the  skeleton, 
that  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  those  limbs  which  take 
different  names  in  different  regions  of  the  body.  The  second  and  third 
rings  support  jointed  organs,  here  called  antennee;  while  the  several 
pairs  of  jaws  appertaining  to  the  mouth  indicate  the  existence  of  so 
many  elements  united  together  in  the  composition  of  the  head. 

(989.)  The  seven  segments  of  the  thorax  are  still  distinct,  and  each 
supports  a pair  of  jointed  organs,  which,  being  used  in  locomotion,  are 
called  legs ; the  abdominal  elements,  likewise,  are  equally  free,  and  have 
natatory  extremities  developed  fi-om  the  five  posterior  rings. 

(990.)  In  the  Lobster  (Astacus  marinus)  we  find  not  only  the  ce- 
phahe segments  anchylosed  together,  but  those  of  the  thorax  also ; and 
although  the  hncs  of  demarcation  between  them  are  still  recognizable 
upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  superiorly  the  entire  thorax  and 
head  are  consohdated  into  one  great  shield  {cephalothorax),  the  abdo- 
minal segments  only  remaining  distinct  and  moveable. 

(991.)  In  the  Crabs  the  centrahzation  of  the  external  skeleton  is 
carried  to  still  greater  lengths,  so  as  to  enable  this  tilbe  of  Crustaceans 
to  become  more  or  less  capable  of  leaving  them  native  element  and 
walking  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  even,  in  some  instances,  of  lead- 
ing a terrestrial  existence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Land-Crab  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  The  abdominal  segments,  however,  still  remain  free, 
though  proportionately  of  veiy  small  dimensions  ; and,  being  no  longer 
u.seful  in  swimming,  the  abdomen  is  folded  beneath  the  cnomously- 
developcd  thoracic  portion  of  the  body. 

(992.)  In  the  King-Crab  (Limulus  Pohjpliemus,  fig.  197)  even  the 
divisions  of  the  abdomen  arc  obliterated,  the  whole  body  being  covered 
by  two  cnoiTOOus  shields,  and  the  tail  prolonged  into  a formidable 
scn’atcd  spine,  of  such  density  and  sharpness  that  in  the  hands  of 
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Fig.  197. 


Limulus  Polyphemus. 


savages  it  becomes  a dreadful  weapon,  and  is  used  to  point  their  spears 
either  for  the  chase  or  war. 

(993.)  The  reader  will  at  once 
perceive  the  strict  parallelism  that 
may  be  traced  between  the  changes 
which  occur  during  the  metamor- 
phoses of  Insects,  and  those  observable 
as  we  thus  advance  from  the  lowest 
to  the  most  highly  organized  Crus- 
tacean genera ; and  even  the  steps 
whereby  we  pass  from  the  Annelidan 
to  the  Myriapod,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Insect,  the  Scorpion,  and  the 
Spider,  seem  to  be  repeated,  as  we 
thus  review  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  class  before  us. 

(994.)  Having  thus  formd  that  the 
annuli,  or  rings,  which  compose  the 
annulose  skeleton  may  be  detected 
even  in  the  most  compactly  formed 
Crustacea,  it  remains  for  us  to  in- 
quire, in  the  next  place,  what  are  the 
principal  modifications  observable  in 
the  articulated  appendages  developed  from  the  individual  segments. 
This  inquiry  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  prove 
that,  however  dissimilar  in  outward  form,  or  even  in  function,  the  limbs 
of  Crustaceans  are  mere  developments  of  the  same  elements,  which,  as 
they  remain  in  a rudimentary  condition  or  assume  larger  dimensions, 
become  converted  into  instruments  of  sensation,  legs,  jaws,  or  fins,  as 
the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  render 
needful.  In  the  lower, 
or  more  completely  an- 
nulose forms  (figs.  195 
and  198),  these  mem- 
bers are  pretty  equally 
developed  from  aU  the 
segments  of  the  body, 
and  are  subservient  to 
locomotion,  being  ge- 
nerally terminated  by  prehensile  hooks,  or  provided  with  fin-like  ex- 
pansions ; but  as  wo  advance  to  the  more  perfect  genera,  the  limbs 
assume  such  various  appearances,  and  become  convertible  to  so  many 
distinct  uses,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  consisting  of 
similar  elements  modified  only  in  their  forms  and  relative  proportions. 


Fig.  198. 
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To  notice  all  the  varieties  which  occur  in  the  extensive  class  before  us, 
would  be  to  weaiy  the  reader  with  tedious  and  unnecessary  details ; 
we  shall  therefore  select  the  Decapod*  division  of  these  animals,  as 
abimdantly  sufficient  for  the  illustration  of  this  part  of  our  subject. 
This  division,  which  includes  the  most  highly  organized  forms,  has  been 
divided  by  writers  into  three  extensive  families : the  Macroura,  or 
Swimming  Decapods ; the  Anomoura,  which  inhabit  the  empty  shells 
of  MoUusca ; and  the  BracJiyura,  or  short-tailed  species,  of  which  the 
Crab  is  a familiar  specimen.  If  we  take  the  common  Lobster  as  an 
example  of  the  first  of  these  groups,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  five 
pairs  of  articulated  limbs  placed  upon  each  side  of  the  mouth,  which  are 
evidently  adapted  to  assist  in  seizing  and  conveying  into  the  stomach 
substances  used  as  food.  These  singular  organs,  although  entitled  to 
be  considered  as  jaws  so  far  as  their  use  woiild  indicate  the  name  be- 
longing to  them,  are  no  less  obviously  merely  modifications  of  articu- 
lated feet ; and  the  term  foot-jaws  has  now,  by  common  consent,  become 
the  appellation  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 

(995.)  The  pair  of  legs  which  succeeds  to  the  remarkable  members 
last  referred  to  is  appropriated  to  widely  different  offices.  The  organs 
in  question  are  developed  to  a size  far  surpassing  that  attained  by  any 
of  the  other  limbs,  and  are  endowed  with  proportionate  strength.  Each 
of  these  robust  extremities  is  terminated  by  a pair  of  strong  pincers 
(chdoe) ; but  the  two  are  found  to  differ  in  their  structure,  and  are 
appropriated  to  distinct  uses.  That  of  one  side  of  the  body  has  the 
opposed  edges  of  its  terminal  forceps  provided  with  large  blunt  tubercles, 
while  the  opposite  claw  is  armed  with  small  sharp  teeth.  One,  in  fact, 
is  used  as  an  anchor,  by  which  the  Lobster  holds  fast  by  some  submarine 
fixed  object,  and  thus  prevents  itself  from  being  tossed  about  in  an 
agitated  sea ; the  other  is  apparently  a cutting  instrument  for  tearing 
or  dividing  prey. 

(996.)  To  the  chelm  succeed  four  pairs  of  slender  legs,  scarcely  at 
all  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion ; but  the  two  anterior 
being  terminated  by  feeble  forceps,  they  become  auxiliary  instruments 
of  prehension. 

(997.)  The  articulated  appendages  belonging  to  all  the  abdominal 
segments  are  so  rudimentaiy  that  they  are  no  longer  recognizable  as 
assistants  in  progression ; and  it  is  at  once  evident,  when  we  examine 
the  manner  in  which  the  Macroura  use  their  tails  in  swimming,  that 
the  development  of  largo  organs  in  this  position  would  materially  impede 
the  progress  of  animals  presenting  such  a construction  : the  false  feet, 
as  these  organs  are  called,  are  therefore  merely  available  as  a means  of 
fixing  the  ova  which  the  female  Lobster  carries  about  with  her  attached 
beneath  her  abdomen. 

* So  called  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  five  pairs  of  limbs  so  largely 
developed  as  to  become  ambulatory  or  prehensile  organs. 
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(998.)  The  tail  is  the  great  agent  of  locomotion  in  aU  the  Macroura 
or  large-tailed  Decapods  ; and  for  this  purpose  it  is  terminated  by  a fin, 
formed  of  broad  calcai'eous  lamellae,  so  arranged  that,  while  they  will 
close  together  diu’ing  the  extension  of  the  tail,  and  thus  present  the 
least  possible  surface  to  the  water,  they  are  brought  out  to  their  full 
expansion  by  the  down-stroke  of  the  abdomen ; and  such  is  the  impulse 
thus  given,  that,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  a Lobster  will  dart  itself 
backwards  to  a distance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  by  one  sweep  of  this 
remarkable  locomotive  instrument. 

(999.)  If  we  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  Anomouroiis 
Decapods,  we  find  that  the  external  organs  above  enumerated,  although 
existiug  in  pi’ecisely  similar  situations,  are  so  far  modified  in  their  con- 
stniction  and  relative  proportions  as  to  become  suited  to  a mode  of  life 
widely  different  from  that  led  by  the  members  of  the  last  division.  The 
Anomoura,  as  their  name  imports,  have  tails  of  verj*  unusual  conforma- 


Fig.  199. 


Hermit  Crab. 


tion.  Instead  of  being  encased  in  a hal'd  coat  of  mail,  as  in  the  Macroura, 
tlic  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  soft  and  coriaceous,  possessing  only  a few 
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detached  calcareous  pieces — analogous,  it  is  true,  to  those  found  in  the 
Lobster,  but  strangely  altered  in  structiu’e. 

(1000.)  These  animals  (fig.  199),  usually  kno^vn  by  the  name  of 
Soldier  Crabs,  or  Hermit  Crabs,  frequent  level  and  sandy  shores,  and, 
from  them  defenceless  condition,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  artificial  pro- 
tection. This  they  do  by  selecting  an  empty  turbinated  shell  of  propor- 
tionate size,  deserted  by  some  gasteropod  moUusk,  into  which  they  in- 
sinuate their  tail,  and,  retreating  within  the  recesses  of  their  selected 
abode,  obtain  a seeui-e  retreat,  which  they  drag  after  them  wherever 
they  go,  until,  by  gro-\ving  larger,  they  are  compelled  to  leave  it  in 
search  of  a more  capacious  lodging.  The  wonderful  adaptation  of  aU 
the  limbs  to  a residence  in  such  a dwelling  cannot  fail  to  strike  the 
most  incurious  observer.  The  chelce,  or  large  claws,  differ  remarkably 
in  size;  so  that,  when  the  animal  retii-es  into  its  concealment,  the 
smaller  one  may  be  entirely  withdrawn,  while  the  larger  closes  and 
guards  the  orifice.  The  two  succeeding  pairs  of  legs,  unlike  those  of  the 
Lobster,  are  of  great  size  and  strength,  and,  instead  of  being  terminated 
by  pincers,  end  in  strong  pointed  levers,  whereby  the  animal  can  not 

Fig.  200. 


Swimming  Crab. 

only  crawl,  but  drag  after  it  its  heavy  habitation.  Behind  these  loco- 
motive legs  are  two  feeble  pairs,  barely  strong  enough  to  enable  the 
Soldier-Crab  to  shift  its  po.sition  in  the  shell  it  has  chosen ; and  the 
false  feet  attached  to  the  abdomen  are  even  still  more  rudimentary  in 
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their  development.  But  the  most  singularly  altered  portion  of  the 
skeleton  is  the  fin  of  the  tail,  which  here  becomes  transformed  into  a 
kind  of  holding  apparatus,  by  which  the  creature  retains  a firm  grasp 
upon  the  bottom  of  its  residence. 

(1001.)  In  the  Brachyura,  or  Crabs,  we  have  at  once,  in  the  concen- 
tration obseiwable  in  all  parts  of  the  skeleton,  an  indication  of  its  being 
formed  for  progression  on  land,  or  at  least  for  creeping  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  tail,  the  great  instrument  of  locomotion  in  the  Lobster, 
is  here  reduced  to  a rudiment,  and  the  fin  at  its  extremity  entirely 
obliterated ; the  chelce  still  continue  to  be  the  most  powerfully  developed 
of  the  extremities ; while  the  legs,  the  principal  locomotive  agents,  are 
either  terminated  by  simple  points,  as  in  those  species  which  are  most 
decidedly  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  or  else,  in  the  Swimming  Crabs,  the 
posterior  pair  become  expanded  into  flattened  oars  useful  in  natation 
(fig.  200). 

(1002.)  Prom  the  extreme  hardness  and  unyielding  character  of  the 
tegumentary  skeleton  in  Crustaceans,  a person  unacquainted  with  the 
history  of  these  animals  would  be  at  a loss  to  conceive  the  manner  in 
which  their  growth  coxxld  be  effected.  In  insects  we  have  seen  that  all 
increase  of  size  occurs  prior  to  the  attainment  of  the  perfect  condition, 
and  expansion  is  provided  for  by  the  moults  or  changes  of  skin  which 
take  place  during  the  development  of  the  larva ; but  the  Cnistacean, 
having  acquired  its  mature  form,  stih  continues  to  grow,  and  that  until 
it  acquires  in  many  instances  a size  far  larger  than  that  which  any 
insect  is  permitted  to  arrive  at. 

(1003.)  The  plan  adopted  in  the  case  before  us,  whereby  growth  is 
permitted,  is  attended  with  many  extraordinary  phenomena.  At  certain 
intervals  the  entire  shell  is  cast  oflp,  leaving  the  body  for  the  time  unfet- 
tered indeed  as  regards  the  capability  of  expansion,  but  comparatively 
helpless  and  impotent  until  such  time  as  a new  shell  becomes  secreted 
by  the  dermis,  and  by  hardening  assumes  the  form  and  efficiency  of  its 
predecessor. 

(1004.)  "We  are  indebted  to  Eeaumur*,  who  watched  the  process  in 
the  Cray-fish  (Astacus  Jltiviaiilh) , for  the  fii-st  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  this  change  of  shell  is  effected.  In  the  animal  above  mentioned, 
towards  the  commencement  of  autumn,  the  approaching  moult  is  indi- 
cated by  the  retirement  of  the  Cray-fish  into  some  secluded  position, 
where  it  remains  for  some  time  without  eating.  TMiile  in  this  condi- 
tion, the  old  shcU  becomes  gradually  detached  from  the  siuface  of  the 
body,  and  a new  and  soft  cuticle  is  formed  underneath  it,  accurately 
representing,  of  course,  all  the  parts  of  the  old  covering  which  is  to  be 
removed;  but  as  yet  little  calcareous  matter  is  dejx)sitcd  in  the  newly- 
formed  integument.  The  creature  now  becomes  violently  agitated,  and, 
by  various  contortions  of  its  body,  seems  to  be  employed  in  loosening 
* M6m.  do  I’Acfld.  dee  Sciences,  1718. 
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thoroughly  every  part  of  its  worn-out  covering  from  all  connexion  with 
the  recently-secreted  investment.  This  being  accomplished,  it  remains 
to  extricate  itself  from  its  imprisonment — an  operation  of  some  diffi- 
culty ; and  when  the  nature  of  the  armour  to  he  removed  is  considered, 
we  may  well  conceive  that  not  a little  exertion  will  be  required  before 
its  completion.  As  soon  as  the  old  case  of  the  cephalothorax  has  be- 
come quite  detached  from  the  cutis  by  the  interposition  of  the  newly - 
formed  epidermic  layer,  it  is  thrown  off  in  one  piece,  after  great  and 
violent  exertion  ; the  legs  are  then  withdrawn  from  their  cases,  also  after 
much  struggling;  and,  to  complete  the  process,  the  tail  is  ultimately, 
by  long-continued  efforts,  extricated  from  its  calcareous  covering,  and 
the  entire  coat  of  mail  which  previously  defended  the  body  is  discarded 
and  left  upon  the  sand.  The  phenomena  which  attend  this  renovation 
of  the  external  skeleton  are  so  unimaginable,  that  it  is  really  extra- 
ordinary how  little  has  been  done  towards  elucidating  the  nature  of 
the  operation.  The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  are  the 
hmbs  liberated  from  their  confinement  ? for,  wonderful  as  it  may  appear, 
the  joints  even  of  the  massive  chelce  of  the  Lobster  do  not  separate  from 
each  other,  hut,  notwithstanding  the  great  size  of  some  of  the  segments 
of  the  claw,  and  the  slender  dimensions  of  the  joints  that  connect  the 
different  pieces,  the  cast-off  skeleton  of  the  limb  presents  exactly  the 
same  appearance  as  if  it  still  encased  the  hving  member.  The  only  way 
of  explaining  the  circumstance  is  to  suppose  that  the  individual  pieces 
of  the  skeleton,  as  well  as  the  soft  articulations  connecting  them,  split  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  and  that,  after  the  abstraction  of  the  limb,  the 
fissured  parts  close  again  with  so  much  accuracy  that  even  the  traces 
of  the  division  are  imperceptible.  But  this  is  not  the  only  part  of  the 
process  which  is  calculated  to  excite  our  astonishment:  the  internal 
calcareous  septa  from  which  the  muscles  derive  their  origins,  and  the 
tendons  whereby  they  are  inserted  into  the  moveable  portions  of  the 
outer  shell,  are  hkewise  stated  to  he  found  attached  to  the  exuviae ; 
even  the  singular  dental  apparatus  situated  in  the  stomach,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  hereafter,  is  cast  off  and  re-formed ! And  yet,  how  is 
all  this  accomplished  ? how  do  such  parts  become  detached  ? how  are 
they  renewed  ? We  apprehend  that  more  puzzling  questions  than  these 
can  scarcely  he  propounded  to  the  physiologist ; nor  could  more  inter- 
esting subjects  of  inquiiy  be  pointed  out  to  those  whose  opportunities 
enable  them  to  prosecute  researches  connected  with  their  elucidation*. 

* Since  writing  the  above,  I have  been  fortunate  in  procuring  a very  good  speci- 
men of  Aatama  Jluviatilis,  obtained  soon  after  casting  its  shell,  and  also  its  newly 
cast-off  covering,  both  of  which  are  in  excellent  preservation.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  appearances  observed  in  each ; — All  the  pieces  of  the  exuviai  were 
connected  togetlier  by  the  old  articulations,  and  accurately  represented  the  external 
form  of  the  complete  animal, — the  carapace,  or  dorsal  shield  of  the  cephalothorax, 
alone  being  detached,  having  been  thrown  off  in  one  piece.  The  pedicles  of  the  eyes 
and  external  cornea;,  as  well  as  the  antenna;,  remaind  in  situ,  the  corresponding  parts 
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(1005.)  The  stmctm-e  of  the  articulations  which  unite  the  different 
segments  of  the  skeletons  of  the  Articulata,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  their  muscular  system,  have  already  been  described ; and  in 
the  class  before  us,  these  parts  of  their  economy  offer  no  peculiarities 
worthy  of  special  notice. 

(1006.)  Thi’oughout  all  the  Cnrstacean  families  the  alimentary  canal 
exliihits  great  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  coiLsists  of  a short  but 
capacious  oesophagus,  a stomachal  dilatation  or  cavity  in  which  is  con- 
tained a singular  masticatory  apparatus,  and  a straight  and  simple  in- 
testinal tube,  which  passes  in  a direct  line  from  the  stomach  to  the  last 
segment  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  terminates. 

(1007.)  The  description  of  these  parts  as  they  exist  in  the  Lobster, 
will  give  the  reader  a sufficiently  correct  idea  of  their  general  disposition 
and  structure ; nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  class  of  animals  in  which 
so  little  variety  in  the  conformation  of  this  portion  of  the  system  is  to 
be  met  with. 

(1008.)  The  oesophagus  is  covered  at  its  origin  by  the  several  pairs 
of  foot-jaws  already  alluded  to,  the  most  internal  of  which  forms  a 
decided  cutting  apparatus,  resembling  a pair  of  strong  shears,  while  the 
rest  are  only  instniments  of  prehension,  or,  perhaps,  of  sensation  also. 

having  been  drawn  out  from  them  as  the  finger  from  a glove  ; and  no  fissure  of  the 
shell  or  rupture  of  the  ligaments  connecting  the  joints  was  anywhere  visible  in  these 
portions  of  the  skeleton.  The  auditory  tubercles,  and  the  membrane  stretched  over 
the  orifice  of  the  ear,  occupied  the  same  position  as  in  the  living  Cray-fish.  The  jaws, 
foot-jaws,  and  ambulatory  feet  retained  their  original  connexions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  right  chela,  wliich  had  been  thrown  off  before  the  moult  began ; and  tlie  seg- 
ments of  the  abdomen,  false  feet,  and  tail-fin  exactly  resembled  those  of  the  perfect 
creature.  Even  the  internal  processes  derived  from  the  thoracic  segments  (ojxm/c- 
•niata)  rather  seemed  to  have  had  the  fiesh  most  carefully  picked  out  from  among 
them,  than  to  have  been  cast  away  from  a lining  animal.  But  i>erhaps  the  most 
curious  circumstance  observable  was,  that  attached  to  the  base  of  each  leg  was  the 
skin  which  had  formerly  covered  the  branchial  tufts,  and  which,  when  floated  in 
water,  spread  out  into  accurate  representations  of  those  exquisitely  delicate  organs. 
Iso  fissiue  was  perceptible  in  any  of  tlie  articulations  of  tlie  small  claws ; but  in  the 
chela  each  segment  was  split  in  the  neighboui’hood  of  the  joints,  and  the  articulating 
ligaments  ruptured.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  hi  the  thorax, 
liaving  the  stomachal  teeth  connected  nith  it ; from  its  position,  it  woidd  seem  that 
the  animal  had  dropped  it  into  the  place  where  it  lay,  before  the  extrication  of  its 
limbs  was  quite  accomplished.  The  internal  tendons  were  all  attached  to  the  move- 
able  joint  of  each  pair  of  forceps,  both  in  the  chela  and  in  the  two  anterior  pairs  of 
smaller  ambulatory  legs. 

On  examining  the  animal  which  had  extricated  itself  from  the  exuvia;  described 
above,  the  sliell  was  found  to  be  soft  and  flexible,  but  contained  a sufficiency  of  cal- 
careous matter  to  give  it  some  firmness,  especially  in  the  claws.  The  tendons  of  the 
forceps  were  still  perfectly  membranous,  presenting  a very  decided  contrast  when 
compared  with  the  old  ones  affixed  to  the  discarded  shell.  The  stump  of  the  lost 
chela  had  not  ns  yet  begun  to  si)rout,  and  the  extremity  was  covered  by  a soft  black 
membrane.  The  jaws  were  quite  hard  and  calcified,  as  likewise  were  the  teeth  con- 
tained in  the  stomach. 
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From  the  mouth,  the  oesophagus  runs  directly  upwards  to  the  stomach, 
which  is  a considerable  viscus  (fig.  201,  a),  a large  portion  of  it  being 
situated  in  that  region  of  the  cephalothorax  which  we  should  be  tempted 
to  consider  as  the  head  of  the  animal.  The  pyloric  extremity  of , the 
stomach  is  strengthened  with  a curious  framework  of  calcareous  pieces 
imbedded  in  its  walls,  and  so  disposed  as  to  support  three  large  teeth 
placed  near  the  oiifice  of  the  pylorus ; and  being  moved  by  strong 
muscles,  teeth  so  disposed  no  doubt  form  an  efficient  apparatus  for 
bruising  the  food  before  it  is  admitted  into  the  intestine. 

(1009.)  The  intestine  itself  (b  b 6)  lains  in  a direct  coui’se  to  the  tail, 
imbedded  between  the  two  great  lateral  muscular  masses  that  move  the 
abdominal  segments,  and  terminates  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
central  lamella  of  the  terminal  fin,  in  a rounded  orifice  closed  by  a 
sphincter  muscle. 

(1010.)  The  liver  (c  c c),  one  half  of  which  has  been  removed  in  the 
engraving,  consists  of  two  large  symmetrical  masses,  enclosing  between 
them  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  and  a thii’d  part  of  the  length 
of  the  intestine.  When  unravelled,  the  minute  structure  of  the  liver 
exhibits  an  immense  assemblage  of  secerning  caeca  agglomerated  into 
clusters,  from  each  of  which  a duct  emanates  ; and  the  continued  union 
of  the  ducts  so  formed  ultimately  gives  origin  to  the  common  hepatic 
canal  {(T),  which  pours  the  bile  derived  from  that  division  of  the  liver 
to  which  it  belongs  into  the  intestine,  at  a very  short  distance  from  its 
commencement  at  the  pylorus.  A little  below  the  insertion  of  the  two 
bile-ducts,  a solitary  long  and  slender  caecum  enters  the  intestine ; but 
the  nature  of  the  secretion  fiu’nishod  by  this  organ  is  unknown. 

(1011.)  In  the  highest  Crustacea,  as  the  Decapoda,  in  which  legs  of 
an  ambulatory  character  become  such  important  locomotive  agents,  it 
is  principally  to  the  origins  of  these  legs  that  we  find  the  breathing 
apparatus  appended  ; and  their  active  motion  will  consequently  power- 
fully contribute  to  the  complete  aeration  of  the  blood.  But  let  us  first 
examine  the  structure  of  the  branchiae  themselves  in  this  highly-orga- 
nized division,  and  subsequently  we  will  speak  of  their  arrangement  and 
connexions. 

(1012.)  In  the  Lobster,  and  many  other  Macroura,  the  branchiaj 
(fig.  204,  m to),  are  pyramidal  tufts,  consisting  of  a central  stem  covered 
over  with  vascular  filaments  disposed  perpendicularly  to  its  axis,  in  such 
a manner  that  each  of  these  organs,  when  detached,  resembles  in  some 
degree  a'smaU  brush  ; on  cutting  the  stem  across,  it  is  found  to  enclose 
an  artery  and  a vein,  from  which  innumerable  branches  are  given  off  to 
the  horizontal  filaments;  so  that  the  latter  constitute  a respiratory 
surface  of  great  extent,  which  is  most  freely  exposed  to  the  suiTound- 
ing  medium. 

(1013.)  In  the  Crabs  and  Anomoura  the  stnicture  of  the  branchia? 
is  somewhat  different ; for  in  those  divisions  the  cylindiical  filaments  are 
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Fig.  201. 


A side  view  of  the  arterial 
system  in  the  Lobster.  K early 
one  half  of  the  body  is  re- 
moved to  show  the  deeper- 
. seated  vessels : a,  the  stomach, 
which  has  one  half  removed, 
so  as  to  show  the  cavity  of  that 
viscus ; b h h,  the  intestine, 
which  is  one  straight  tube ; 
c c c,  the  lobes  of  the  liver  of 
the  left  side,  the  right  being 
removed ; d,  hepatic  duct,  en- 
tering the  intestine ; e,  the 
heart ; f f f,  three  oriSces, 
guarded  by  valves,  whereby 
the  venous  system  communi- 
cates with  the  heart ; g,  the 
anterior  or  antennal  arteries ; 
A,  the  posterior  or  superior 
caudal  artery;  i,  the  hepatic 
artery;  k,  a large  artery  going 
down  from  the  posterior  end 
of  the  heart,  principally  sup- 
plying the  feet  and  gifts  (ster- 
nal artery) ; i is  a small  ar- 
tery passing  back  along  the 
under  surface  of  the  tail,  and 
lost  in  the  muscles  of  that  part 
(inferior  caudal  artery)  ; m, 
the  trunk  of  the  artery  t bent 
forwards  along  the  fore  part  of 
the  thorai,  giving  off  branches 
on  each  side  to  the  feet  and 
gills ; m a n,  the  branches  going 
to  the  feet;  ooo,  the  brancliial 
arteries. 
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replaced  by  broad  lamellae  laid  one  above  the  other ; but  in  every  other 
respect  the  arrangement  is  the  same. 

(1014.)  The  respiratory  organs  above  mentioned  are  lodged  in  two 
extensive  cavities,  or  branchial  chambers,  placed  upon  the  sides  of  the 
body,  covered  by  the  broad  shield  of  the  cephalothorax  (fig.  203),  and 
lined  by  a membrane  which  is  reflected  upon  the  root  of  each  branchia, 
so  as  to  become  continuous  with  the  delicate  layer  that  invests  every 
filament  or  vascular  lamella  that  enters  into  its  composition. 

(1015.)  The  branchial  chambers  are  in  free  communication  with  the 
external  medimn  by  means  of  two  large  apertures,  through  one  of  which 
the  water  enters,  while  it  as  constantly  flows  out  through  the  other. 
The  afferent  canal  is  generally  a wide  sht  that  allows  the  water  freely 
to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  branchial  cavity ; but  the  passage 
whereby  the  respired  fluid  escapes  after  passing  over  the  branchiae  is 
provided  with  a valvular  apparatus  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a continual 
current  in  the  water  contained  in  the  chamber,  and  thus,  hy  ensuring 
its  perpetual  agitation,  effectually  to  provide  for  its  constant  renewal. 
The  mechanism  is  as  follows : — The  aperture  by  which  the  water  issues 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  and  is  closed  by  a broad  semi- 
membranous  plate  (Jlahellum)  derived  from  the  root  of  the  second  pair 
of  foot-jaws  ; so  that  every 
motion  of  these  foot-jaws 
impresses  a corresponding 
movement  upon  the  valve- 
Hke  flabellum,  and  in  this 
manner  urges  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water  out  of  the 
cavity  in  which  the  bran- 
chiae are  lodged. 

(1016.)  But  there  are 
other  means  whereby  the 
action  of  the  hmbs  is  made 
to  assist  in  the  perfection 
of  the  respiratory  process. 

Thus,  in  the  Lobster,  the 
third  pair  of  foot-jaws,  and 
each  pair  of  ambulatory 
legs,  except  the  last,  sup- 
ports a flabeUiform  plate 
(fig.  204,  n),  the  movements  of  which  must  hkewise  keep  the  fluid 
respired  in  a state  of  agitation,  and  moreover,  by  gently  squeezing  and 
compressing  the  respiratory  tufts,  powerfully  contrihuto  to  the  perfect 
renovation  of  the  water  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  the  branchi®. 

(1017.)  In  the  Crab  genera  the  arrangement  is  slightly  modified ; for 
here  there  are  ihxcejlabella,  derived  exclusively  from  the  roots  of  the  foot- 


Fig.  202. 


EcBpiratory  organs  of  the  Crab:  b,  e,  d,  foot-jaws,  from 
the  bases  of  which  the  flabella  are  derived;  /,  g,  h,  t,  I, 
ambulatory  legs. 
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jaws  (fig.  202,  h,  e,  cl)  : 
of  these,  two  are  im- 
bedded among  the  bran- 
chi®;  while  the  third, 
as  represented  in  the 
figure,  extends  in  a cres- 
centic fonn  over  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the 
whole  series  of  those  or- 
gans. The  end  answered 
in  this  case  is  obviously 
the  same  as  that  accom- 
plished in  the  Lobster,  in 
a different  and  perhaps 
more  efiicient  manner. 

(1018.)  In  the  lowest 
Crustacea  the  heart  is  a 
long  dorsal  vessel,  not 
very  dissimilar  in  form 
and  disposition  from  that 
of  insects,  but,  of  course, 
giving  off  arteries  for  the 
distribution  of  the  blood, 
and  receiving  veins 
through  which  the  blood, 
having  accomplished  its 
circuit,  is  retru’ued. 

(1019.)  In  the  Deca- 
poclcc  the  organ  becomes 
more  centralized ; and  in 
the  Lobster  (fig.  201,  e) 
the  heart  is  found  to  be 
an  oval  viscus,  situated 
in  the  mesial  line  of  the 
body,  beneath  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  cephalo- 
thorax;  it  is  composed 
of  strong  muscular  bands, 
and  contains  a single 
cavity  of  considerable 
size.  The  contractions  of 
tliis  heart  may  readily 
bo  witnessed  by  raising 
the  superjacent  shell  in 
the  living  animal. 


Venous  system  of  the  Lobster  : a,  side  view  of  the  venous 
sinus  covering  the  stoniBch  ; A,  side  view  of  the  sinus  sur- 
rounding the  henrt  (the  letter  is  plneed  near  one  of  the 
valvular  orifli'es  by  which  the  venous  blood  is  admitted  into 
the  ventriele) ; c c c e,  superfleial  dorsal  sinuses. 
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(1020.)  Several  large  arteries  are  derived  from  the  above-mentioned 
simple  heart.  A considerable  trunk  (fig.  201,  g)  goes  from  its  anterior 
extremity  to  supply  the  eyes,  anteimae,  stomach,  and  neighbouring 
organs  ; another,  the  hepatic  (i),  ■which  is  sometimesldoublc,  supplies  the 
two  lobes  of  the  liver ; a third  large  vessel  (7t)  supplies  the  abdominal 
or  caudal  region  ; and  a fourth,  the  sternal,  derived  from  the  posterior 
apex  of  the  heart,  bends  down  to  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  body,  where 
it  divides — the  posterior  division  (IT)  supplying  the  lower  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  while  the  anterior  and  larger  division  (m)  gives  off  branches 
to  the  legs  and  foot-jaws  (n  n n n)  ; it  lilcewise  furnishes  other  vessels 
{poo  0),  which  are  distributed  through  the  branchiae. 

(1021.)  The  venous  system  is  made  up  of  large  and  delicate  sinuses 
that  communicate  freely  with  each  other,  and  receive  the  blood  from 
aU  parts  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  dorsal  region  are  represented  in 
the  opposite  page  (fig.  203)  : a large  venous  sinus  (a)  occupies  the 
cephalic  region  and  covers  the  stomach ; another  cavity  (6)  lies  imme- 
diately above  the  heart ; and  a series  of  smaller  chambers  {c  c c c)  are 
situated  above  the  muscles  of  the  caudal  region.  These  ca'vities,  not- 
withstanding their  apparent  extent,  are  vexy  shallow,  so  that,  upon  a 
transverse  section,  their  dimensions  are  by  no  means  so  great  as  a 
superficial  view  would  indicate.  The  sinus  (6),  or  that  placed  imme- 
diately over  the  heart,  communicates  ■with  that  'viseus  by  shoi^;  tranks, 
the  terminations  of  which  in  the  heai't  are  guarded  by  valves  (fig.  201, 
fff),  so  disposed  as  to  allow  the  blood  to  pass  from  the  sinus  into  the 
heart,  but  prevent  its  return  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Such  is  the  apparatus  pro-rided  in  the  Lobster  for  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Our  next  inquiry  must  bo  concerning  the  coxxrse  that  it 
pursues  during  its  circuit  through  the  body. 

(1022.)  MM.  Audouin  and  Milne-Edwards*,  after  very  minutely 
examining  this  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  heart  is  purely 
of  a systemic  character,  being  only  instrumental  in  propeUing  the  blood 
through  the  body,  but  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  branchial  circula- 
tion ; they  conceived  that  the  circulating  fiuid,  having  been  eoUected  in 
the  venous  sinuses,  was  brought  to  the  roots  of  the  branchiae,  over  -wliich 
it  was  distributed  by  venous  tubes,  and  then  returned  to  the  heart  by 
vessels,  which  they  call  hrancMo-cardiac,  to  recommence  the  same 
course.  The  appended  figures,  however,  which  are  accurately  copied  from 
engravings  of  the  Himterian  dra-wings  in  the  collection  of  the  Eoyal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  t,  would  seem  to  give  groat  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  eminent  natu- 
rahsts  referred  to,  and  to  show  that  the  heart,  instead  of  being  purely 

* “ Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Physiologiqucs  siir  la  Circulation  dans  les  Crus- 
tacea,” Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  tom.  ii. 

t Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Comparative  Anatomy  contained  in  the 
Museiun  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  vol.  ii. 
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systemic,  is  partly  branchial,  and  impels  the  blood,  not  through  the 
body  only,  but  also  to  the  respiratory  organs.  This  view  of  the  subject, 
which  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  the  most  correct,  is  exhibited  in 
the  diagram  annexed.  Setting  out  from  the  heart,  we  find  that  the 
blood  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  body  through  the  different  arterial  trunks, 
and  by  the  great  sternal  artery  (fig.  201,  h)  is  conveyed  to  the  legs,' 
foot-jaws,  and  false  feet.  But  from  this  same  artery  (wi.),  vessels  {o  o o 
are  furnished  to  the  branchiae.  The  branchial  arteries  so  derived 
(fig.  204,  g)  subdivide  into  secondary  trunks  Qi  h h),  which  ramify 

Fig.  204. 


through  the  individual  branchiae  and  supply  aU  their  appended  filaments. 
Having  undergone  exposure  to  the  respired  medium,  the  blood  is  again 
coUeeted  from  the  branchiae  by  branchial  veins  (t  h h),  represented  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  conveyed  by  the  large  vessel  (?)  to 
the  dorsal  sinus  (fig.  203,  h),  where,  being  mixed  up  with  the  general 
mass  of  blood  contained  in  the  sinus,  the  circulating  fluid  is  admitted 
into  the  heart  through  the  vahnilar  orifices  (fig.  204,  c?  r?),  to  recom- 
mence the  same  track. 

(1023.)  In  the  Crustacea,  as  in  the  class  of  Insects,  the  blood*  occupies 
* Milne-Edwards,  toe.  cit. 


Transverse  section  of  the  body  of  a Lobster,  j ast  behind  the  heart : a,  cut  edge  of  the  shell  of 
the  back ; b,  the  under  surface  or  sternal  aspect ; c,  the  posterior  end  of  the  heart ; d d,  two  orifice* 
of  veins  entering  the  heart ; e,  cut  end  of  the  superior  caudal  artery ; f,  the  trunk  of  the  large  artery 
(sternal)  going  to  the  legs  and  gills  (k  in  fig.  201);  g,  trunk  of  an  artery  going  to  supply  one  tier  of 
gills ; hh  h,  the  branches  going  to  each  gill;  i,  artery  of  the  leg;  k k k k,  the  internal  vessels  or 
veins  from  each  gill;  I,  the  common  trunk  or  branchial  vein;  m m,  the  gills;  n n,  the  JlobeUa,  or 
lamin®  subservient  to  the  movement  and  renewal  of  the  respired  medium ; o o,  basal  joints  of  the 
legs. 
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dl  the  interspaces  left  between  the  various  viscera,  as  well  as  the  still 
smaller  lacuna)  situated  among  the  muscular  fibres  or  underneath  the 
skin  : but  the  heart,  instead  of  opening  immediately  into  this  system  of 
intercommunicating  cavities,  as  among  the  true  insects,  is  continuous 
with  a special  system  of  tubes,  the  walls  whereof  are  well  defined,  and 
of  which  the  peripheral  branches  ramify  in  the  substance  of  all  the 
organs  of  the  body,  thus  constituting  a very  complete  arterial  system, 
although,  by  theii’  ultimate  ramifications,  the  centrifugal  vessels  thus 
formed  become  continuous  with  and  lost  amongst  the  interstitial  lacunje 
of  the  body,  which  in  their  turn  commimicate  with  more  considerable 
cavities  situated  between  the  viscera ; so  that  the  blood  ejected  by  the 
heart  and  arteries,  arriving  in  the  last  ramifications  of  those  tubes, 
escapes  into  the  general  interstitial  lacimaiy  system,  by  the  intermedium 
of  which  it  retm-ns  towards  the  heart.  Thus  the  ckculating  fluid  is 
brought  into  dii-ect  contact  Avith  all  the  viscera,  and  fills  up  the  abdominal 
cavity,  so  that  not  until  after  it  has  passed  through  the  respiratory 
apparatus  does  it  again  find  itself  enclosed  in  vessels  properly  so  called. 

(1024.)  As  might  be  anticipated  from  an  examination  of  the  external 
configuration  of  the  different  families  comprised  in  the  extensive  class 
we  are  now  consideiing,  the  neiwous  system  is  found  to  pass  through 
all  those  gradations  of  development  which  we  have  found  gradually  to 
present  themselves  as  we  have  traced  the  Homogangliata  from  the  lowest 
to  the  most  highly  organized  types  of  stracture.  In  the  most  imperfect 
Crustacea,  indeed,  we  find  a simplicity  of  arrangement  greater  than  any 
hitherto  pointed  out  even  in  the  humblest  Annelida — a disposition  of 
parts  which,  theoretically,  might  have  been  expected  to  exist,  but  has 
only  been  distinctly  recognized  in  the  class  before  us. 

(1025.)  We  have  all  along  spoken  of  the  neiwous  centres  of  the 
Articulata  as  arranged  in  symmetrical  paii-s,  although  in  no  example 
which  has  yet  occiured  to  our  notice  have  we  been  able  strictly  to  point 
out  the  accuracy  of  such  a vicAv  of  the  subject.  The  two  lateral  masses 
of  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion  are  found  united  into  one  brain  in 
the  humblest  forms  of  annidose  animals  ; and  even  in  the  ganglia  form- 
ing the  ventral  series,  although  we  might  pre.sume  each  to  be  composed 
of  two  s)'mmetrical  halves,  the  divisions  arc  most  frequently  so  inti- 
mately blended,  that  their  distinctness  is  not  srisceptible  of  anatomical 
demonstration.  In  some  of  the  Crustacea,  however,  among  those  species 
which  have  the  segments  of  their  external  skeleton  most  perfectly 
separate  and  distinct,  the  nei-vous  system  is  found  to  present  itself  in 
such  a condition  that  the  division  into  lateral  halves  is  perfectly  eAudent; 
and  from  this  condition  their  progressive  coalescence  may  be  traced, 
step  by  step,  until  we  arrive  at  a state  of  concentration  as  remarkable  as 
that  already  noticed  in  the  most  elevated  of  the  Arachnidans.  It  is  to 
Milne-Edwards  and  Audouin  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting 
particulai-s  connected  Avith  this  part  of  our  subject ; and  tlie  results  of 
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thoir  investigations  are  of  such  great  physiological  importance*,  that 
the  following  condensed  account  of  their  labours  cannot  he  omitted  in 
this  place.  In  Taliti'm,  every  pair  of  ganglia  consists  of  two  separate 
nuclei  of  nervous  substance,  united  by  a transverse  hand  so  disposed  as 
to  bring  them  into  communication  with  each  other,  while  an  anterior 
and  posterior  nervous  filament  derived  from  each  unites  it  with  the 
preceding  and  following  ganglia  of  the  same  side  of  the  body : even  the 
encephalic  mass  is  composed  of  two  lateral  portions  united  by  a cord 
passing  between  them.  All  these  pairs  of  ganglia  (thirteen  in  number, 
corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  segments  of  the  body)  are  exact 
counterparts  of  each  other  both  in  size  and  figure,  so  that  none  seems  to 
preponderate  in  energy  over  the  rest ; but  the  anterior  or  encephahe 
pair  alone  communicates  with  the  eyes  and  antenufe,  the  only  organs  of 
the  senses  as  yet  discernible. 

(1026.)  In  Oniscus  Asellus,  a concentration  of  the  elements  com- 
posing the  nervous  system  above  described  is  diseeniible ; and  this  is 
found  to  he  indicated  by  incipient  approximation,  which  takes  place 
in  two  directions,  one  longitudinal,  the  other  transverse.  In  the  first 
place,  the  entire  number  of  pairs  of  gangha  is  reduced  to  ten,  three 
pairs  having  become  obliterated  by  coalescence ; and  moreover,  while 
the  central  portions  still  consist  of  two  lateral  masses  each,  the  first  and 
last  pairs  are  united  into  single  ganglia.  AlS  we  rise  to  higher  forms 
the  coalescence  still  proceeds  j all  the  pairs  of  gangha  soon  become 
united  in  a transverse 
direction,  and  gradu- 
aUy  the  whole  chain 
becomes  shorter  by  the 
fusion  of  several  pairs 
into  larger  and  more 
powerful  masses. 

(1027.)  In  the  Crah 
(which,  from  its  ter- 
restrial habits,  holds 
a position  among  the 
Crustacea  equivalent  to 
that  which  the  Spiders 
occupy  among  other  Ar- 
ticulata),  this  centrah- 
zation  is  carried  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  aU 
the  abdominal  and  thoracic  ganglia  become  agglomerated  into  one  grout 
centre,  from  which  nerves  radiate  to  the  parts  of  the  mouth  and  in- 
struments of  locomotion  (fig.  205). 

* “ Rccliprchcs  AnatomiquM  sur  le  Systeme  Ncrrcux  des  Criistaci's,”  Ann.  des 
Sci.  Nat.  t.  xir. 


Fig.  205. 


Nervous  system  of  the  Crab:  from  the  ventral  asi^eet. 
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(1028.)  But  this  change  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is 
not  only  observable  as  we  proceed  from  species  to  species,  as  they  rise 
higher  in  the  scale  of  development ; similar  phenomena  are  met  with  in 
watching  the  progress  of  any  individual  belonging  to  the  more  perfect 
families,  as  it  advances  from  the  embryo  to  its  matm’e  condition.  Thus, 
in  the  Cray-fish  {Astacus  Jluviatilis),  Eathke*  observed  that,  when  first 
perceptible,  the  nervous  system  consisted  of  eleven  pairs  of  ganglia, 
perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mesial  fine  of  the  body.  The  first  six  pairs  then  unite  transversely,  so 
as  to  form  as  many  single  masses,  from  which  the  nerves  of  the  man- 
dibles and  foot-jaws  emanate ; while  the  five  posterior,  from  which  the 
nerves  of  the  ambulatory  extremities  are  given  off,  remain  separate. 
Such  is  the  state  at  birth,  or  on  leaving  the  egg ; but  further  changes 
occur  before  the  Cray-fish  arrives  at  maturity.  The  four  anterior 
ganglia,  which  supply  nerves  to  the  mandibles  and  foot-jaws,  are,  by 
degrees,  all  consolidated  into  one  mass,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  likewise 
coalesce,  while  the  other  pairs  continue  permanently  distinct.  The 
reader  will  at  once  recognize  the  resemblance  between  these  changes 
and  those  already  described  as  taking  place  during  the  progress  of 
evolution  in  the  Caterpillar ; the  same  great  law  is,  in  fact,  in  operation 
in  both  cases,  and  the  same  results  are  obtained  from  the  completion  of 
the  process  f. 

(1029.)  From  a review  of  the  above  facts,  MEne-Edwards  and 
Audouin  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 1st.  That  the  nervous 
system  of  Crustacea  consists  uniformly  of  medidlary  nuclei  (ganglions), 
the  normal  number  of  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  segments  or 
rings  of  the  body.  2nd.  That  all  the  modifications  encountered,  whether 
at  different  periods  of  the  development  or  in  difierent  species  of  the 
series,  depend  especially  on  the  more  or  less  complete  approximation  of 
these  nuclei,  and  on  an  arrest  of  development  in  some  of  their  number. 
3rd.  That  approximation  takes  place  from  the  sides  towards  the  mesian 
line,  as  well  as  in  a longitudinal  direction. 

(1030.)  In  the  Crab,  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  is  briefly  as 
follows  : — The  encephalic  mass,  or  brain,  which  stiU  occupies  its  position 
above  the  oesophagus,  and  joins  the  abdominal  centre  by  two  long  cords 
of  connexion  (fig.  206),  gives  off  nerves  to  the  eyes,  and  muscles  con- 
nected with  them,  as  well  as  to  the  antennae  and  neighbouring  parts. 

(1031.)  Near  the  centre  of  each  division  of  the  nervous  collar  that 
surrounds  the  oesophagus  is  a ganglionic  enlargement,  from  which  arises 
a nerve  that  runs  to  the  mandibles,  and  also  a very  important  branch, 
apparently  the  representative  of  the  nervus  vagus  of  insects.  This,  after 

* “ Untersuchungen  uber  die  Bildung  des  Flusskrebses,”  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  t.  xx, 

t For  a minute  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  these  ani- 
mals, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Cyclopmdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art. 

“ Crustacea,”  by  Dr.  Milne-Edwards. 
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ramifjing  largely  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  joins  that  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and,  assuming  a ganglionic  structure,  is  ultimately  lost  upon 
tlie  intestine. 

(1032.)  The  nerves  of  the  extremities,  derived  from  the  central  ab- 
dominal ganglion,  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figure  (%.  20Gj, 
which  I’equires  no  explanation*. 

Fig.  20f). 


Xervoua  system  of  the  Crab  : from  the  dorsal  aspect. 

(1033.)  We  have  abeady  (§  858),  when  describing  the  nervous 
system  of  insects,  hinted  at  the  probable  existence  in  the  Homog.vx- 
GLiAT.A.  of  distinct  tracts  of  nervous  matter  in  the  composition  of  the 
central  chain  of  ganglia,  and  in  the  filaments  whereby  they  are  con- 
nected with  each  other : reasoning  therefore  from  analogy,  it  seems 
fair  to  presume  that,  if  this  be  the  case,  such  tracts  correspond  with  the 
sensitive  and  motor  columns  which  have  been  distinctly  proved  to  exist 
in  the  spinal  axis  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  to  Mr.  Xewiiort  that  wo 
arc  indebted  for  the  first  indication  of  tliis  interesting  factf;  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  observations  is  rcachly  demonstrable  by  a careful  exa- 
mination of  the  ganglionic  chain  of  the  Lobster  and  other  lai^e  Crus- 
tacean species,  lilach  ganglionic  enlargement  is,  upon  close  inspection, 
clearly  seen  to  consist  of  two  portions : first,  of  a mass  of  cincritious 
ner\mus  substance  forming  tlic  inferior  aspect  of  the  ganglion,  and  of  a 
cord  of  meduUary  or  fibrous  matter  wliich  passes  over  the  dorsal  or 

* Fide  Swnn,  Illuslrntions  of  the  CoinparnliTC  .inatoniy  of  llie  Nerrous  System. 
London,  4to.  t Fbil.  Trans.  1834. 
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superior  aspect,  and  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  grey  substance  over 
■which  it  passes : supposing  therefore  the  longitudinal  chain  to  consist 
of  anterior  and  posterior  fasciculi,  as  in  the  medulla  spinalis,  "we  have 
the  anterior  coliimns  communicating  with  grey  substance,  while  the 
posterior  are  unconnected  therewith,  but  are  continued  over  the  ganglion 
instead  of  becoming  amalgamated  with  its  substance.  Another  fact 
which  favours  Mr,  Newport’s  view  of  the  subject  is  derived  from  an 
examination  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nerves  given  off  from  the 
central  axis  take  their  origin ; for  some  of  them  imdoubtedly  proceed 
from  the  cineritious  portion  of  the  ganglionic  swelling,  while  others, 
derived  from  the  upper  column,  not  only  have  no  connexion  with  the 
grey  matter,  but  arise  at  some  distance  from  the  ganglionic  mass: 
judging  therefore  by  the  laws  at  present  established  in  physiology,  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  that  the  anterior,  or,  rather,  inferior  fasciculi 
are  connected  with  sensation,  while  the  superior  constitute  the  motor 
tract, 

(1034,)  The  reader  who  is  conversant  "with  human  physiology  will 
at  once  perceive  that  this  arrangement  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that 
met  -with  in  Man  and  other  Yertebrata;  and  this  consideration,  appa- 
rently of  little  importance,  has  given  rise  to  a variety  of  curious  specu- 
lations— some  anatomists  having  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all 
the  organs  of  articulated  animals  are  in  reality  placed  in  a similar 
inverted  position, 

(1035,)  A more  interesting  inquiry  connected  "with  this  part  of  oui’ 
subject  is,  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  AKiicuL.iTA  are  suscept- 
ible of  pain.  Is  it  really  true  in  philosophy,  as  it  has  become  a stand- 
ing axiom  in  poetry,  that 

“ The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  feels  a pang  as  great 
As  when  a giant  dies”  ? 

(1030,)  This  is  a question  upon  which  inodcrTr  discoveries  in  science 
entitle  us  to  offer  an  opinion;  and  the  result  of  the  investigation  worrld 
seem  to  afford  more  enlarged  views  relative  to  tho  beneficence  displayed 
in  the  constiaiction  of  animals  than  the  assertion  of  the  poet  would  lead 
us  to  anticipate.  Pain,  “ Natrrre’s  kind  harlriirger  of  mischief,”  is  only 
inflicted  for  wise  and  important  purposes — either  to  give  warning  of  the 
existence  of  disease,  or  as  a powcrfirl  stimulus  prompting  to  escape  from 
danger.  Acute  perceptions  of  pain  coirld  scarcely,  therefore,  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  animals  deprived  of  aU  power  of  remedjing  the  one 
or  of  avoiding  the  other.  In  Man,  the  power  of  feeling  pain  indubitably 
is  placed  exclusively  in  the  brain ; and  if  communication  be  cut  off 
between  this  organ  and  any  part  of  the  body,  pain  is  no  longer  felt, 
whatever  mutilations  may  be  inflicted, 

(1037.)  The  medulla  spinalis,  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
corresponds  to  the  ventral  chain  of  ganglia  in  articulated  animals,  cau 
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perceive  external  impressions  and  originate  motions,  hut  mt  feel  pain ; 
hence  we  may  justly  conclude  that,  in  the  Homogangliata  likewise,  the 
supra-oesophageal  ganglia  (the  representatives  of  the  brain,  and  the  sole 
correspondents  with  the  instruments  of  the  higher  senses)  are  alone 
capable  of  appreciating  sensations  of  a painful  character.  Thus,  then, 
we  arrive  at  a very  important  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  perception 
of  pain  depends  upon  the  development  of  the  encephaUe  masses,  and 
consequently  that  as  this  part  of  the  nervous  system  becomes  more 
perfect,  the  power  of  feeling  painful  impressions  increases  in  the  same 
ratio — or,  in  other  words,  that  inasmuch  as  the  strength,  activity, 
and  intelligence  of  an  animal,  by  which  it  can  escape  from  pain,  depend 
upon  the  perfection  of  the  brain,  so  does  the  perception  of  torture 
depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  same  organ.  How  far  the  feeling  of 
pain  is  acutely  developed  in  the  animals  we  are  now  considering  is 
deducible  from  every-day  observation.  The  Ply  seized  by  the  leg  wiQ 
leave  its  limb  behind,  and  alight  with  apparent  unconcern  to  regale 
upon  the  nearest  sweets  within  its  reach;  the  Caterpillar  enjoys,  to  aU 
appearance,  a tranquil  existence  while  the  larvae  of  the  Ichnenmon, 
hatched  in  its  body,  devour  its  very  viscera;  and  in  the  Crustacea 
before  us,  of  so  little  importance  is  the  loss  of  a leg,  that  the  Lobster 
wiU  throw  off  its  claws  if  alarmed  by  the  report  of  a cannon. 

(1038.)  We  learn  from  Dr.  Williamson*  that  the  shell  of  the  Deca- 
pods, in  its  most  complete  form,  consists  of  three  strata : namely,  1.  a 
homy  stmctureless  layer,  covering  the  exterior ; 2.  a cellular  stratum ; 
and  3.  a laminated  tubular  substance.  The  innermost,  and  even  the 
middle  layers,  however,  may  be  altogether  wanting.  Thus,  in  Phyllo- 
soma  (Glass-crab)  the  envelope  is  formed  of  the  transparent  homy  layer 
alone ; and  in  many  of  the  small  Crabs  belonging  to  the  genus  Portuna, 
the  whole  substance  of  the  carapace  beneath  the  homy  investment  is 
made  np  of  hexagonal  thick-waUed  cells.  It  is  in  the  large  thick- 
sheUed  Crabs  that  we  find  the  three  layers  most  differentiated.  Thus, 
in  the  common  Cancer  pagurus  we  may  easily  separate  the  stmctureless 
homy  covering  after  a short  maceration  in  dilute  acid ; the  cellular 
layer,  in  which  the  pigmentary  matter  of  the  coloured  parts  of  the  shell 
is  contained,  may  then  bo  brought  into  view  by  grinding  away  as  flat 
a piece  as  can  be  selected  from  the  inner  side  (having  first  cemented  tlie 
outer  surface  to  the  glass  sUdc),  and  by  examining  this  with  a magni- 
fjdng  power  of  250  diameters,  difring  a strong  light  tlmough  it ; whilst 
the  tubular  stracture  of  the  thick  inner  layer  may  be  readily  demon- 
strated by  means  of  sections  parallel  and  pcrjiendicular  to  its  surface. 
This  structure,  which  very  strongly  resembles  dentine,  save  that  the 
tubiUi  do  not  branch,  but  remain  of  the  same  size  through  their  whole 
course,  may  bo  particularly  well  seen  in  the  black  extremity  of  the 
claw,  which  is  much  denser  than  the  rest  of  the  shell,  the  fomier  having 

* Microscopic  Joiu'ual. 
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almost  the  semitransparency  of  ivory,  whilst  the  latter  has  a chalky 
opacity.  In  a transverse  section  of  the  claw,  the  tubuli  may  he  seen  to 
radiate  from  the  central  cavity  towards  the  surface,  so  as  very  strongly 
to  resemble  their  radiation  in  a tooth ; and  the  resemblance  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  presence,  at  tolerably  regular  intervals,  of 
minute  sinuosities  corresponding  with  the  laminations  of  the  shell,  which 
seem,  like  the  secondary  curvatures  of  the  dentinal  tubuli,  to  indicate 
successive  stages  in  the  calcification  of  the  animal  basis.  This  inner 
layer  rises  up,  through  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  Crab’s  shell,  in  little 
papillary  elevations ; and  it  is  from  the  deficiency  of  the  pigmentary 
layer  at  these  parts  that  the  coloured  portion  of  the  shell  derives  its 
minutely  speckled  appearance.  Many  departures  from  this  type  are 
presented  by  the  different  species  of  Crustacea.  Thus,  in  the  Prawns 
there  are  large  stellate  pigment- cells,  the  colours  of  which  are  often  in 
remarkable  conformity  with  those  of  the  rock-pools  fi’equented  by  these 
creatures ; whilst  in  the  Shrimps  there  is  seldom  any  very  distinct  trace 
of  the  cellular  layer,  and  the  calcareous  portion  of  the  skeleton  is  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  concentric  rings,  an  approach  to  which  arrangement 
is  seen  in  the  papiUte  of  the  surface  of  the  deepest  layer  in  the  Crab’s 
shell. 

(1039.)  The  singular  power  of  breaking  off  their  own  limbs,  alluded 
to  in  paragraph  1037,  is  possessed  by  many  Crustacea,  and  is  a very 
indispensable  provision  in  their  economy.  We  have  already  found  the 
blood-vessels  of  these  animals  to  be  of  a delicate  structure ; and  the 
veins  being  wide  sinuses  whose  walls  possess  little  contractility,  the 
fracture  of  a limb  would  inevitably  produce  an  abundant  and  speedily 
fatal  haemorrhage  were  there  not  some  contrivance  to  remedy  the  other- 
wise unavoidable  results  of  such  a catastrophe.  Should  the  claw  of  a 
Lobster,  for  example,  be  accidentally  damaged  by  accidents  to  which 
creatures  encased  in  such  brittle  armour  must  bo  perpetually  exposed, 
the  animal  at  once  breaks  off  the  injured  member  at  a particiilar  part, 
namely,  at  a point  in  the  second  piece  from  the  body ; and  by  this 
operation,  which  seems  to  produce  no  pain,  the  bleeding  is  effectually 
stanched*. 

• Mr.  Spence  Bate  gives  the  following  account  of  this  remarkable  process : — 
“ When  a limb  is  injured,  all  Crustaceans  have  the  power  of  rejecting  it,  except  the 
wound  be  below  the  last  joint.  This  is  done  by  a violent  muscular  contraction,  finish- 
ing with  a blow  from  another  limb,  or  against  some  foreign  body.  The  amputation 
is  the  work  of  a few  seconds,  except  when  they  have  but  recently  cast  their  exuviaj ; 
at  such  times  the  wounded  limb  will  sometimes  remain  for  half  an  hour  or  longer 
before  it  is  rejected. 

“The  new  limb  is  formed  within  the  shell,  whore  it  lies  folded  up  until  the  next 
moult,  when  it  appears  as  a part  of  the  new  skeleton,  the  sac-like  membrane  wliich 
protected  it  being  cast  off  witli  the  old  shell ; and  the  restored  member  is  larger 
or  smaller,  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  time  which  may  exist  between  the 
amputation  of  the  limb  and  the  shedding  of  the  skin.  The  condition  in  which 
the  limb  is  at  that  time  remains  permanent  until  tlic  next  moult,  when  the  whole 
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(1040.)  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  phenomenon  remains  to 
ho  noticed; — After  this  extraordinary  amputation  ha.s  been  effected, 
another  leg  begins  to  sprout  from  the  stump,  which  soon  grows  to  be  an 
efficient  substitute  for  the  lost  extremity,  and  gradually,  though  slowly, 
acquires  the  pristine  form  and  dimensions  of  its  predeceasor.  A beau- 
tiful example  of  this  curious  mode  of  reproducing  a lost  organ  is  pre- 
seiwed  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomj"  in  King’s  College, 
London,  in  which  the  new  limb  (one  of  the  cheHferous  claws)  has 
already  attained  the  form  of  the  old  chela,  but  stiU  remains  soft  and 
uncovered  by  calcareous  integument.  The  process  of  reproduction  is  as 
follows  : — The  broken  extremity  of  the  second  joint  skins  over,  and  pre- 
sents a smooth  vascular  membrane,  at  first  flat,  but  soon  becoming 
conical  as  the  limb  begins  to  grow.  As  the  growth  advances,  the  shape 
of  the  new  member  becomes  apparent,  and  constrictions  appear,  indi- 
cating the  position  of  the  articulation ; but  the  whole  remains  unpro- 
tected by  any  hard  covering  until  the  next  change  of  shell,  after  which 
it  appears  in  a proper  case, — being,  however,  still  considerably  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  claw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  although 
equally  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 

(1041.)  Mr.  H.  D.  S.  Goodsii’  has  shown*  that  in  the  Lobster  this 
regenerative  faculty  does  not  reside  at  any  part  of  the  claw  indifferently, 
but  in  a special  locality,  situated  at  the  basal  end  of  the  first  joint  of 
each  of  the  legs.  This  joint  is  almost  filled  by  a mass  of  nucleated  cells 
surrounded  by  a fibrous  and  vascular  band ; and  other  nucleated  cells 
intervene  between  this  vascular  band  and  the  outer  crust.  The  vessels 
of  the  band  pass  onwards  for  about  half  an  inch,  and  return  upon  them- 
selves, forming  loops.  When  a claw  is  broken,  or  otherwise  injured  or 
disabled,  the  Lobster,  or  Crab,  by  a ^dolent  muscular  effort  casts  it  off  at 
the  transverse  ciliated  chink,  or  groove,  which  indents  the  reproductive 
segment.  The  new  claw  is  developed  by  the  multiphcation  of  cells, 
which  soon  become  divided  into  five  groups,  answering  to  the  five  joints 
of  the  future  limb  ; these  nascent  joints  are  folded  upon  each  other  in 
the  Crab,  but  extended  in  the  Lobster ; in  both,  they  are  at  first  en- 
veloped in  a sac  formed  by  the  distended  cicatrix  ; the  budding  limb 
ultimately  bui’sts  this  cicatrix,  and  its  growth  is  rapidly  completed.  A 
great  proportion  of  the  reproductive  cells  contained  in  the  basiil  ex- 
tremity of  the  injured  limb  is  made  use  of  in  the  production  of  the  new 
limb  ; but  a mass  of  them  is  retained  unchanged  at  the  ba.sal  joint,  and 
is  ready  to  renew  the  reproductive  process  when  needed.  In  the  lower 
Crustaceans  such  groups  of  cells  arc  found  at  more  numerous  joints. 

(1042.)  The  observations  made  in  a former  cha2)tcr  relative  to  the 
organs  by  which  the  senses  of  touch,  taste,  and  smell  are  exercised  in 

creature  again  advances  in  size,  but  the  new  limb  more  rapidly  than  the  remamder 
of  the  animal,  until  it  attains  its  full  relative  ]iroportions.”— Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.  I8.jl,  vol.  vii.  p.  .300.  * Uafr  Owen  on  rarthenogencsis,  p.  48. 
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insects,  are  equally  applicable  to  the  animals  composing  the  class  before 
us ; for  in  the  Crastacea,  although  we  are  compelled  to  admit  the  pos- 
session of  the  above  faculties,  we  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the  mode  in 
Avhich  they  are  exei’cised;  therefore  it  would  be  only  an  unprofitable 
waste  of  time  to  enter  at  any  length  into  a discussion  from  which  no 
satisfactory  conclusions  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to  be 
deduced. 

(1043.)  The  eyes  of  Crustaceans  are  of  three  kinds — simple,  agglome- 
rated, and  compound. 

(1044.)  The  simple  eyes  (ocelli,  stemmata)  resemble  those  of  Spiders, 
and,  like  them,  are  said  to  consist  of  a cornea,  a spherical  lens,  a gela- 
tinous vitreous  humour,  a retina,  and  deeply-coloured  choroid,  all 
occupying  their  usual  relative  positions.  These  eyes  never  exceed  two 
or  three  in  number. 

(104.5.)  In  the  agglomerated  eyes,  such  as  those  of  Daphnia  (fig.  212), 
the  organ  seems  to  be  composed  of  a number  of  simple  eyes  placed 
behind  one  common  cornea ; such  eyes  ai’e  moveable ; and  in  the  animal 
depicted  in  the  figure,  the  muscles  acting  upon  the  visual  apparatus, 
which  in  this  case  is  single,  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a cone,  the  base 
of  which  is  formed  by  the  eye,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen  under  a good 
microscope. 

(1046.)  The  compound  eyes  appear  to  be  constructed  upon  the  same 
piinciples  as  those  of  inseets.  The  corneae  are  extremely  numerous, 
and  in  general  hexagonal ; but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Lobster,  they  are 
square.  The  vitreous  humom’s  equal  the  corneae  in  number,  and  behind 
each  of  these  a distinct  retina  would  seem  to  be  expanded.  The  com- 
poimd  eyes  of  Crastaceans  have  not,  however,  as  yet  been  examined  Avith 
the  same  patient  diligence  as  those  of  the  Cockchafer ; so  that,  as  relates 
to  their  minute  anatomy,  much  is  still  left  to  conjecture  and  uncertainty. 
One  peculiarity  connected  with  these  organs  is,  that  in  the  two  highest 
orders  of  Cnistacea,  hence  called  Podophihalmia,  the  eyes  are  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  moveable  pedicles  articulated  with  the  first  cephalic 
ling  of  the  external  skeleton,  and  thus  they  may  be  turned  in  vaiious 
directions  Avithout  moving  the  AA’holo  body  at  the  same  time.  This  pro- 
vision Avas  not  retiuired  in  insects,  owing  to  the  mobility  of  the  head  in 
those  animals,  but  is  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  case  before  us, 
where,  the  head  and  thorax  being  consolidated  into  one  mass,  the  extent 
of  vision  commanded  by  sessile  eyes  would  have  been  exceedingly 
limited,  and  inadequate  to  the  security  of  creatures  exposed  to  such  in- 
numerable enemies. 

(1047.)  It  is  in  the  higher  Cnistacea  that  wo,  for  the  fii-st  time,  in- 
dubitably find  a distinct  auditory  apparatus ; and,  from  the  simplicity 
Avliich  the  organ  of  hearing  presents  in  this  its  earliest  appearance,  an 
inquiiy  concerning  its  structure  becomes  of  great  physiological  interest. 
In  the  Lobster  the  ears  arc  situated  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  basal 
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joints  of  the  second  pair  of  antennae.  On  looking  carefully,  in  this 
situation  the  student  A\dll  find  a prominent  tubercle  formed  by  the 
shell,  the  top  of  which  is  perforated  by  a small  circular  opening  covered 
with  a tense  membrane.  Behind  this  orifice  is  placed  a minute  vesicle 
filled  with  fluid,  upon  which  a delicate  branch  of  the  antennary  nerve  is 
distributed.  This  constitutes  the  whole  apparatus : the  vibration  of  the 
water  strikes  upon  the  external  membrane,  the  water  in  the  sacculus 
participates  in  the  tremor,  and  the  expanded  nerve  conveys  to  the  brain 
the  sensation  thus  produced. 

(1048.)  The  function  of  this  organ  in  the  Lobster  is  contested  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Tarre,  who  observes  that  it  is  situated  not  far  from  the  mouth, 
and  is  directed  downwards  ; it  is  by  far  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the 
body,  since,  while  the  mechanical  irritation  of  any  other  parts  excites 
only  slight  movements  in  the  limbs  of  the  animal,  the  touching  of  this 
part  is  immediately  followed  by  violent  and  almost  spasmodic  flappings 
of  the  tail.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  situation  of  the 
organ,  appear  to  Dr.  Farre  to  point  it  out  as  intended  possibly  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  quality  of  the  food — as,  in  fact,  an  organ  of  smell, 
evidently  endowed  with  an  exquisite  sensibility*.  This,  however,  is 
evidently  merely  a matter  of  conjecture,  more  especially  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  the  Crustaceans  such  an  apparatus  is  altogether  wanting. 

(1049.)  The  true  organ  of  hearing,  according  to  Dr.  Farre,  is  situated 
in  the  base  or  first  joint  of  the  lesser  pair  of  antennae — ^its  precise  seat 
being  indicated  externally  by  a tough  membrane,  which  covers  an  oval 
aperture  in  the  upper  surface  of  this  joint.  Towards  the  inner  and 
anterior  margin  of  this  membrane  there  exists  a small  round  aperture, 
into  which  a bristle  can  be  easily  passed.  On  removing  the  membrane, 
together  with  a portion  of  the  surrounding  shell,  the  internal  organ  is 
brought  into  view,  completely  imbedded  in  the  muscidar  structure  of  the 
antennae. 

(1050.)  This  organ,  the  vestibular  sac,  nearly  fiOds  the  cavity  of  the 
joint,  is  somewhat  sacciform  in  its  shape ; and  its  walls  present  a dehcate 
homy  structure  of  the  consistence  of  a thin  quill,  being  so  transparent 
as  to  admit  of  its  contents  being  seen  through  the  parietes.  These  are 
found  to  consist  of  numerous  minute  particles  of  siliceous  sand,  which  are 
loosely  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  sacculus.  The  walls  of  the  ves- 
tibular sac  arc  fiumishod  with  sevend  rows  of  minute  cdiated  processes 
which,  when  highly  magnified,  are  seen  to  be  hoUow  and  to  be  covered 
with  a fine  do^vn  of  hairs  of  exquisite  dchcacy,  while  in  their  interior 
are  contained  numerous  minute  granules,  which  are  appai'cntly  nerve- 
granides.  These  jirocesses  are  dilated  at  their  base  so  as  to  form  a 
globidar  swclHiig,  where  they  are  articidatcd  to  corresponding  circular 
apertures  in  the  walls  of  the  sac,  from  which  they  spring  in  immediate 

* “ On  Uic  Organ  of  Hearing  in  Cruslaceans,”  by  Dr.  Arthur  Farre,  Phil.  Trans. 
1843,  p.  234. 
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apposition  ■with  a plexus  of  the  auditory  nerve,  ■which  has  a separate  and 
distinct  origin  from  the  supra-cesophageal  ganglion. 

(1051.)  The  existence  of  this  singularly- constructed  apparatus  is  by 
no  means  universal  even  among  the  Macroiu’ous  Decapods,  and  in  the 
Brachyura  it  seems  to  be  altogether  ■wanting.  We  recognize,  however, 
in  its  structure  all  the  essential  parts  of  an  organ  of  hearing  in  its 
primitive  form,  ■viz.  a distinct  acoustic  nerve,  terminating  in  a plexus, 
which  is  expanded  upon  a vestibular  sac.  The  remarkable  arrange- 
ment of  ciliated  processes  immediately  overlying  this  plexus,  with  each 
process  fiUed  -with  neiwe-granules,  exhibits  an  apparatus  for  extending 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  them  sen- 
sitive to  the  most  delicate  ■vibration  of  the  fluid  with  which  the  sac  is 
filled.  But  to  heighten  the  effect  of  this,  the  grains  of  sand  are  added, 
thus  forming  adventitious  otoliths,  which,  mo^ving  freely  in  the  fluid 
contents  of  the  sac,  doubtless  considerably  increase  the  ■vibration  of  that 
fluid. 

(1052.)  In  the  Brachyura,  or  Crabs,  the  membrane  covering  the  ex- 
ternal orifice  of  the  ear  is  converted  into  a moveable  calcareous  lamella, 
from  which,  in  some  genera,  a furcate  process  is  continued  internally ; 
so  that  the  whole,  when  removed  by  maceration,  has  no  very  distant  re- 
semblance to  the  stapes  of  the 
human  ear,  and,  like  it,  seems 
to  be  acted  upon  by  muscular 
fasciculi,  so  disposed  as  to 
regulate  the  tension  of  the 
vibratile  membrane,  and  thus 
adapt  it  to  receive  impressions 
of  variable  intensity. 

(1053.)  One  of  the  first  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  anato- 
mist who  turns  his  attention  to 
the  structure  of  the  genera- 
tive system,  both  in  male  and 
female  Decapod  Crustacea,  is 
the  complete  separation  which 
exists  between  the  organs  be- 
longing to  the  two  sides  of  the 
body ; for  not  only  are  the 
internal  secreting  viscera  for 
the  most  part  perfectly  di- 
stinct from  each  other,  but 
even  the  external  sexual  ori- 
fices are  equally  separate  and  unconnected. 

(1054.)  Beginning  with  the  parts  observable  in  the  male,  we  will 


Fig.  207. 


Male  generative  apparatus  of  Astacua  jluviaUlit : 
a a,  b,  testicular  moss ; c c,  vasa  deferentio,  forming 
by  their  convolutions  a kind  of  cpidid)Tuus,  d d'  f 
their  external  orilices.  ‘ ’ 
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take  the  Cray-fish  (Astacus  jluviatilis)  as  a standard  of  comparison,  and 
briefly  notice  the  principal  variations  from  tlie  type  of  structure  ob- 
servable in  that  species  which  are  met  with  in  other  genera. 

(1055.)  In  the  Cray-fish,  and  also  in  the  Lobster,  the  secerning 
organs  or  testes,  when  examined  in  situ,  are  found  to  occupy  the  dorsal 
region  of  the  thorax,  lying  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  stomach. 

(1056.)  Examined  superficially,  the  testes  would  seem  to  form  but 
one  mass,  consisting  of  three  lobes  (fig.  207,  a a,  h) ; but  on  investi- 
gating the  minute  structm-e  of  the  organ,  it  is  found  to  be  made  up  of 
very  delicate  secreting-tubes  that  give  origin  to  two  excretory  ducts 
(c  c).  After  numerous  convolutions,  which  fonn  a kind  of  epididymus 
(fZ),  each  duct,  becoming  slightly  dilated,  terminates  by  a distinct  orifice 
(/),  seen  upon  the  basal  articulations  of  the  last  pair  of  ambulatory 
legs.  There  is  no  intromittent  apparatus  visible;  but,  according  to 
MiLne-Edwards*,  the  extremity  of  the  excretory  duct,  by  undergoing  a 
kind  of  tumefaction,  may  be  protruded  externally,  so  as  to  become  effi- 
cient in  directing  the  course  of  the  fecundating  fluid. 

(1057.)  In  Crabs,  the  mass  of  the  testis  is  exceedingly  lai’ge,  but  in  its 
essential  structure  similar  to  that  of  the  Cray-fish,  and  the  external 
opening  of  its  excretoiy  duct  is  foimd  to  occupy  the  same  situation  ; in 
some  genera,  however,  instead  of  being  placed  upon  the  first  joint  of  the 
last  pair  of  legs,  the  orifices  of  the  male  organs  are  found  upon  the  ab- 
dominal surface  of  the  last  thoracic  ring  itself. 

(1058.)  In  the  male  Braclujuraf  the  so-called  false  feet  constitute  the 
external  sexual  organs;  and  Mr.  Bate  has  several  times  taken  Carcinus 
mamas  in  the  act  of  copulation,  under  which  circumstances  he  distinctly 
saw  these  stylifonn  processes  inserted  within  the  vulvm  of  the  female. 
These  false  feet  consist  of  two  pau-s,the  lai’gerbeing  anterior,  and  attached 
to  the  fli'st  abdominal  ring, — the  less,  or  posterior,  to  the  second  ring.  In 
all,  except  the  edible  Crab,  the  second  pair  is  veiy  small,  apparently 
rudimentary,  and  lie  with  thefr  extremities  inserted  posteriorly  into  the 
larger  pair.  But  in  Cancer  pagurus,  though  slight,  they  are  equally 
long  with  the  first  pair,  and  have  a joint,  peculiai’  to  this  Crab,  situated 
near  their  centre,  in  addition  to  one,  common  to  others,  attached  to  the 
basal  joint.  The  orifice  of  this  pair  is  slightly  frilled  : it  lies  posteriorly 
against  the  fii-st  pair,  which  are  the  most  important.  These  latter  are 
styliform,  and  attached  by  a hinge  to  a calcareous  continuation  of  the 
dermal  membrane  of  the  abdomen.  From  the  first  joint  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  legs  a membranous  tube  (the  vas  deferens)  passes  out  and  enters  at  the 
second  joint  of  the  so-called  false  feet,  continuing  through,  and  temi- 
nating  at  the  apex  in  an  oval  slit.  Internally  the  tube  is  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  testicle. 

(1050.)  l^lr.  C.  Spence  Bate  believes  that  Crabs  have  more  than  one 

* Cvclop.  of  .A.iint.  nnd  Pin  s.,  art.  “ Crustacea.” 

t ” Notes  on  Crustacen,”  by  G.  Spence  Bate,  Ann.&Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  2 ser.  vi.  p.  100. 
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brood  to  a single  impregnation  by  the  male,  and  that  the  male  can  only 
impregnate  the  female  immediately  after  the  shedding  of  the  exuviae. 
“ For  days  previously  the  male  may  he  seen  ninning  about  and  hiding 
himself  under  stones,  holding  the  female  by  one  or  more  of  his  legs,  the 
carapace  being  pressed  against  the  sternum  of  the  male.  In  this  relative 
position  they  continue  imtil  the  female  throws  off  her  calcareous  clothing, 
when  connexion  immediately  follows,  and  continues  perhaps  for  a day 
or  two.” 

(1060.)  The  female  generative  organs  of  Crustacea  very  accurately 
resemble  those  of  the  male  ; and  in 

the  imimpregnated  condition  it  is  208. 

not  always  easy,  from  a supeidicial 
suiwey  of  the  internal  viscera,  to 
determine  the  sex.  In  Astacus 
Jhnnaiilis,  the  ovaiia  (fig.  208,  a) 
occupy  a position  analogous  to  that 
of  the  male  testis,  and  a simple 
canal  derived  from  each  side  (h,  c) 
conducts  the  eggs  to  the  external 
apertures  found  upon  the  fii’st  joint 
of  the  thii-d  pair  of  legs. 

(1061.)  In  Crahs,  an  important 
addition  is  made  to  the  female 
generative  system: — prior  to  the 
termination  of  each  oviduct  it  is 
found  to  communicate  with  a wide 
sacculus,  the  function  of  which  is 
apparently  analogous  to  that  of  the 
spermuiheca  of  iusects  (§  886), 
inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  fonn  a receptacle  for  the  fecundating  secretion 
of  the  male,  in  which  the  seminal  fluid  remains,  ready  to  impregnate  the 
ova  as  they  successively  pass  its  orifice  diming  their  expulsion  from  the 
body. 


Female  generative  organs  of 
viatilU:  a,bb,  ovaria;  c, oviduct;  d,  external 
termination  of  the  right  oviduct;  e,  escaped 
ovum. 


(1062.)  The  eggs  are  almost  invariably  carried  about  by  the  female 
until  they  are  hatched,  and  in  order  to  effect  this,  various  means  arc 
provided.  In  the  Dccapoda  they  are  fastened  hy  a stringy  secretion  to 
the  false  feet  under  the  abdomen  ; and  a female  Crab  may  generally  be 
readily  distinguished  from  a male  of  the  same  species  hy  the  greater 
proportionate  size  of  this  part  of  their  body. 

(1063.)  Many  of  the  Decapod  Crustaceans,  as,  for  example,  the  Cray- 
fish (Astacus  Jluviati Us),  do  not  not  seem  to  undergo  material  alterations 
of  form,  but  simply  moult  at  certain  intervals,  throwing  off  their  old 
integument  and  acquiring  a new  covering.  Nevertheless,  even  in  the 
Dccapoda  it  is  certain  that  great  metamoi-phoscs  take  place  in  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  young  animals.  Cavolini  long  since  announced 
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Fig.  209. 


that  the  embryo  of  Cancer  depressus  exhibited  at  birth  a singular  and 
uncouth  appearance,  of  which  he  gave  a very  tolerable  representation 
and  Mr.  Thompson  has  rendered  it 
certain  that,  even  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  Crab,  so  dif- 
ferent is  the  outward  form  of  the 
newly-hatched  embryo  from  that 
of  the  adult,  that  the  former  has 
been  described  as  a distinct  species, 
and  even  grouped  among  the  En- 
TOMOSTBACA,  imdor  the  name  of 
Zoea  pelagica.  On  leaving  the  egg, 
the  yoimg  Crab  presents  a curious 
and  grotesque  figure  (fig.  209)  : its 
body  is  hemispherical,  and  its  back 
prolonged  upwards  into  a hom-hke 
appendage;  the  feet  are  scarcely 
visible,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two  pairs,  which  are  cihated 
like  those  of  a Branchiopod,  and 
formed  for  swimming.  The  tail  is 
longer  than  the  body, 
possesses  no  false  feet, 
and  the  terminal  joint  is 
crescent-shaped  and  co- 
vered with  long  spines. 

The  eyes  are  very  large, 
and  a long  beak  projects 
from  the  lower  siirface 
of  the  head. 

(1064.)  In  a more 
advanced  stage  of  growth 
the  creature  assumes  a 
totally  different  shape 
(fig.  210),  under  which 
form  it  has  been  known 
to  naturalists  by  the 
name  of  Megalopa.  The 
eyes  become  peduncu- 
lated, the  cephalothorax 
rounded,  the  tail  fiat  and 
provided  with  false  feet, 
and  the  chela)  and  am- 
bulatoiy  extremities  well  developed. 


Metamorphosis  of  Crab. 


Fig.  210. 


Metamorphosis  of  Crab. 


* Sulln  Gtenerazioiic  dei  Pesoi  o dei  Grnnclii.  4to.  Naples,  1787. 
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(1065.)  A subsequent  moult  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a perfect 
Crab  ; and  then  only  does  the  abdomen  become  folded  under  the  thorax, 
and  the  normal  form  of  the  species  recognizable  (fig.  211). 

Eig.  211. 


(1066.)  Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  form  under  which  the 
young  Crab  presents  itself  at  different  phases  of  its  growth,  examples 
of  which  we  have  here  figured,  it  would  seem,  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate*,  that  the  progress  made  towards  the  mature  con- 
dition is  not  by  any  sudden  metamorphosis,  but  by  a series  of  moult- 
ings  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  adult,  and  that  with  each 
successive  moult  there  is  a corresponding  degree  of  progress  in  its 
development.  But  the  amount  of  change  at  each  moult  is  so  little  that 
it  gives  to  the  animal  but  a very  small  degree  of  difference  in  its  general 
appearance ; and  it  is  only  by  a comparison  of  the  earliest  form  with 
the  last,  and  that  without  any  consideration  of  the  intermediate  stages 
in  its  growth,  that  the  idea  of  a true  metamorphosis  in  Decapod  Crus- 
tacea has  arisen.  There  are,  in  fact,  six  or  seven  well-marked  stages 
or  forms  that  the  growing  animal  passes  through  in  its  progress  to 
maturity ; and  each  of  these  is  linked  to  the  preceding  as  well  as  to 
that  which  follows  by  a succession  of  changes  that  are  but  just  ap- 
preciable. 

(1067.)  Branchiopoda. — In  the  Branchiopod  Crustacea  (so  called 
from  this  circumstance),  the  legs  used  in  swimming  would  appear  to  be 
converted  into  broad-fringed  lameUse,  so  thin  that  they  perform  the  office 
of  branchiae,  and  render  needless  the  existence  of  other  instruments  of 
respiration.  In  JDaphnia,  for  example  (fig.  212),  a creature  common 
in  every  stagnant  pool,  the  body  is  contained,  as  it  were,  between  two 
comeoiis  plates,  open  along  their  inferior  edge.  Through  this  trans- 
parent envelope  the  legs  may  be  perceived  in  constant  movement ; and 

» Phil.  TrmiB.  1848. 
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from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  covering  that  invests  them,  they  eri- 
dently  present  to  tlic  surrounding  medium  a surface  of  sufficient  extent 
for  the  pitqmso  of  exposing  the  blood  to  its  action,  thus  rendering  them 
efficient  substitutes  for  branchiae,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  move- 
ments ensiire  a perpetual  renovation  of  the  water  in  contact  ■with  them ; 
so  that,  as  a necessary  consequence,  the  respiratory  process  ■wiU  be 
accomplished  with  greater  completeness  in  propoi-tion  as  the  exertious 
of  the  animal  become  more  vigorous.  In  the  Crustacea,  indeed,  we  have 
many  interesting  and  beautiful  examples  of  the  connexion  between  the 
respiratoiy  and  locomotive  organs.  The  amount  of  respiration  m-ust 
necessarily  be  equivalent  to  the  expenditure  of  muscular  energy ; and  a 
more  elegant  manner  of  ensuring  an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
one  and  the  other,  than  that  adopted,  could  scarcely  he  imagined ; for, 
by  appending  the  branchiae  to  the  locomotive  agents  themselves,  the 
more  actively  the  latter  are  employed,  the  more  freely  -will  the  former 
receive  the  influences  of  the  aerated  water  in  which  they  are  immersed. 


Fig.  212. 


(1068.)  In  the  SquUla,  which  swims  by  means  of  the  movements  of 
its  broad  tail,  it  is  the  false  feet  beneath  the  abdominal  segments  that 
become  branchial  organs ; and  these,  being  expanded  into  broad  and 
vascular  lamellae,  perform  the  office  of  gills.  In  the  Sqnilla,  therefore, 
and  similarly-formed  genera,  the  free  movement  of  tlie  tail  ensures  the 
full  and  complete  exposure  of  the  respiratory  structures  to  the  surround- 
ing element. 

(1069.)  The  more  minute  Branchiopods,  or  Enfomostraca,  as  they  are 
called  by  zoologists,  offer,  in  their  mode  of  i-eproduction,  several  remark- 
able variations  from  what  has  been  described  above ; and  a brief  accoirnt 
of  their  most  interesting  peculiarities  is  therefore  still  wantiirg  to  com- 
plete this  part  of  orrr  sirbject.  I hose  little  crcatru'cs,  in  fact,  seem  to 
fornr  a transition  betweerr  the  class  we  are  now  considering  and  the 
1‘lrizoA,  whiclr  marry  of  thenr  rcscnrblc  so  nearly,  that  they  ar'a  still 
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confounded  together  by  many  authors.  The  female  Entomostraca  fre- 
quently carry  their  ova  in  two  transparent  saeculi  attached  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  body ; and  it  is  in  these  egg-bags  that  the  oviducts  terminate ; 
so  that  the  ova,  as  they  are  formed,  are  expelled  into  the  singular 
receptacles  thus  provided.  Without  such  a provision,  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  ova  could  possibly  remain  attached  to 
the  parent,  as  they  far  surpass  in  their  aggregate  bulk  the  size  of  her 
entire  body,  and  therefore  could  not  by  any  contrivance  be  developed 
internally  without  bursting  the  crustaceous  covering  that  invests  the 
mother.  Jurine*,  Eamdohrf,  and  other  authors  have  carefully  watched 
the  generative  process  in  several  genera,  and  brought  to  light  many 
important  and  curious  facts  connected  therewith.  In  Cyclops,  a species 
to  he  met  with  in  every  ditch,  the  impregnation  of  the  ova  is  undoubt- 
edly effected  in  the  body  of  the  parent ; and  the  eggs,  when  formed,  are 
expelled  into  two  oval  sacs  placed  on  each  side  of  the  tail,  which  Jiuine 
calls  external  ovaries.  The  number  of  eggs  contained  in  these  sacs 
gradually  increases ; and  they  exhibit  a brown  or  deep-red  colour  until 
a short  period  before  the  growth  of  the  embryo  is  completed,  when  they 
become  more  transparent.  In  about  ten  days  the  eggs  are  hatched  and 
the  young  escape;  and  such  is  the  prodigious  fertility  of  these  little  beings 
that  a single  female  wih,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  produce  ten  suc- 
cessive families,  each  consisting  of  from  thirty  to  forty  young  ones. 

(1070.)  In  the  genus  Apus,  another  plan  is  resorted  to  for  the 
protection  of  the  ova : — the  eleventh  pair  of  legs,  called  by  Schaffer 
“ womb-legs,”  have  their  first  joints  expanded  into  two  circular  valves, 
which  shut  together  like  a bivalve  shell,  and  thus  form  a receptacle  in 
which  the  eggs  are  contained  until  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

(1071.)  In  Daplmia  (fig.  212),  the  ovaria  are  easily  distinguished 
through  the  exquisitely  transparent  shell,  especially  when  in  a gravid 
state ; and  the  eggs,  after  extrusion,  are  lodged  in  a cavity  situated 
between  the  shell  and  the  exterior  of  the  body,  where  they  remain  until 
the  embrj'o  attains  its  full  growth. 

(1072.)  One  faet  connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the  Entomos- 
traca is  so  remarkable,  that,  had  we  not  already  had  an  instance  of 
the  occurrence  of  a similar  phenomenon  in  the  insect  world  {Aphides), 
the  enunciation  of  it  would  cause  no  little  surprise  to  the  reader ; and 
had  its  reality  been  less  firmly  substantiated  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  numerous  observers  who  have  witnessed  it  in  many  difterent 
genera  {Cyclops,  Daplmia,  &c.),  it  might  still  be  admitted  with  suspi- 
cion. In  the  genera  above  mentioned,  it  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful 
experiments,  that  a single  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  sufficient  to 
render  fertile  the  eggs  of  several  (at  least  six,  according  to  Jurine) 
distinct  and  successive  generations. 

* Histoire  des  Monocles.  1 vol.  4to.  Geneve,  1820. 

t Materiaux  pour  I'llistoiro  de  quelques  Monocles  allcinnnds.  4to.  1805. 
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(1073.)  In  many  species  there  is  a double  mode  of  reproduction,  the 
sexual  and  the  non-scxual.  The  former  takes  place  at  certain  seaisons 
only,  the  males  disappearing  entirely  at  other  times ; while  the  latter 
continues  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  so  long  as  warmth  and  food  are 
supplied,  and  is  repeated  manj’  times,  so  as  to  give  origin  to  many 
successive  broods.  Further,  a single  act  of  impregnation  serves  to 
fertilize  not  merely  the  ova  which  are  then  mature,  or  nearly  so,  but 
aU  those  subsequently  deposited  by  the  same  female,  even  at  consider- 
able intervals.  In  these  two  modes  the  multiplication  of  these  little 
creatures  is  carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  the  young  animal  speedily 
coming  to  maturity  and  beginning  to  propagate,  so  that,  according  to 
the  computation  of  Jurine,  founded  upon  data  ascertained  by  actual 
observation,  a single  fertilized  female  of  the  common  Cyclops  might  be 
the  progenitor  of  4,442,189,120  young. 

(1074.)  The  eggs  of  some  Entomostraca  are  deposited  free  in  the 
water,  or  are  carefully  afidxed  in  clusters  to  aquatic  plants ; but  they  are 
more  frequently  carried  for  some  time  in  special  receptacles  developed 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
retained  there  imtil  the  young  are  ready  to  come  forth.  In  Baphnia 
the  eggs  are  received  into  a large  cavity  between  the  back  of  the  animal 
and  the  shell,  and  there  the  young  undergo  almost  their  whole  deve- 
lopment. Soon  after  their  birth  a moult  or  exuviation  takes  place,  and 
the  egg- coverings  are  got  rid  of  with  the  cast  shell.  In  a very  short 
time  afterwards  another  brood  of  eggs  is  seen  in  the  cavity,  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated.  At  certain  times,  however,  the  Daphnia  may 
be  seen  with  a dark  opake  substance  within  the  back  of  the  shell,  which 
has  been  called  the  ephippium,  from  its  resemblance  to  a saddle.  This, 
when  carefuUy  examined,  is  found  to  be  of  dense  texture,  and  to  be 
composed  of  a mass  of  hexagonal  cells ; and  it  contains  two  oval  bodies, 
each  consisting  of  an  ovum  covered  uuth  a dense  homy  casing,  enve- 
loped in  a capsule,  which  opens  like  a bivalve  shell.  From  the  recent 
observations  of  Mi’.  Lubbock*,  it  appears  that  the  ephippimn  is  really 
only  an  altered  part  of  the  carapace,  its  outer  walls  being  a part  of 
the  outer  layer  of  the  epidermis,  and  its  inner  valve  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  inner  layer.  The  development  of  the  ciihippial  eggs 
takes  place  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ovaries,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  foi-mation  of  a greenish-brown  mass  of  granules ; from  this  situation 
the  eggs  pass  into  the  receptacle  formed  by  the  new  carapace,  where 
they  become  included  between  the  two  layers  of  the  ephippium.  This 
is  cast,  in  process  of  time,  with  the  rest  of  the  skin,  from  which,  how- 
ever, it  soon  becomes  detached,  and  continues  to  envelope  the  eggs, 
generally  floating  on  the  sm-face  of  the  water  until  they  are  hatched 
with  the  returning  warmth  of  spring.  This  curious  provision  is  ob- 
viously destined  to  afford  protection  to  the  eggs  which  are  to  endure 


* Ptoc.  of  Roy.  Sop.,  Jan.  20,  18.57. 
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the  severity  of  the  winter’s  cold.  There  seems  a strong  probability, 
from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Lubbock,  that  the  ephippial  eggs  are  time 
sexual  products,  since  males  are  to  be  found  at  the  time  when  the 
ephippia  are  developed,  whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  ordinary  eggs  can 
be  produced  non-sexually,  and  that  the  young  that  spring  from  them 
can  reproduce  their  race  in  like  manner.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
Dr.  Baird  that  the  young  produced  from  the  ephippial  eggs  have  the 
same  power  of  continuing  the  race  by  non-sexual  reproduction  as  the 
young  developed  under  ordinary  circumstances.  In  most  Entomostraca, 
the  young,  when  first  hatched,  have  only  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
body  as  yet  developed,  and  possess  but  a small  number  of  locomotive 
organs.  The  eyes,  too,  are  at  fii’st  frequently  wanting.  The  process  of 
development  goes  on  with  groat  rapidity,  the  animal  at  each  successive 
moult  (which  process  takes  place  at  intervals  of  a day  or  two)  present- 
ing some  new  parts  and  becoming  more  and  more  like  its  parent, — the 
females  laying  eggs  before  they  have  acquired  their  full  size. 

(1075.)  The  cast  shell  cames  with  it  the  sheaths  not  only  of  the 
limbs  and  plumes,  but  of  the  most  delicate  hairs  and  setae  connected 
with  them.  If  the  animal  have  previously  sustained  the  loss  of  a 
member,  it  is  gradually  renewed  at  the  next  moult,  as  in  the  higher 
Crustacea. 

(1076.)  Some  authors  have  supposed,  from  the  circumstance  of  all  the 
individuals  which  have  been  met  with  belonging  to  certain  genera  being 
females,  that  some  of  these  little  beings  were  hennaphrodite,  or  self- 
impregnating ; but  such  an  opinion  rests  on  very  doubtful  grounds, 
e.speciaUy  as  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  instances 
the  forms  of  the  male  and  female  of  the  same  species  are  so  difierent 
that  they  might  ea.sUy  be  mistaken  for  totally  distinct  animals. 

(1077.)  The  last  point  which  we  have  to  notice,  in  connexion  ndth  the 
hi.story  of  the  Crustacea,  is  the  progress  of  their  development  from  the 
embryo  condition  to  the  mature  state.  This  is  a subject  which  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  especially  as  relates  to  the  changes 
which  occiir  during  the  growth  of  the  more  highly  organized  foi-ms, — 
some  authors  contending  that  they  leave  the  egg  complete  in  all  their 
parts  and  presenting  their  adult  configuration,  while  others  assert  that 
they  undergo  changes  so  important  as  only  to  be  comparable  with  the 
metamorphoses  of  insects. 

(1078.)  Among  the  Entomostraca  such  changes  have  been  again  and 
again  witnessed,  and  the  appearances  observed  during  their  growth  care- 
fully recorded.  From  these  observations  very  impoiiant  results  have 
been  obtained,  inasmuch  as  many  forms  previously  described  as  distinct 
species  have  been  found  to  be  merely  the  same  animal  in  different  stages 
of  development.  In  Cyclops,  for  example,  the  newly -hatched  embryo 
possesses  only  four  legs,  and  its  body  is  round,  having  as  yet  no  appear- 
ance of  caudal  appendages : of  young  animals  in  this  condition  Midler 
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had  formed  a distinct  genus,  Anymene*  ; in  about  a fortnight  they  get 
another  pair  of  legs,  and  form  the  genus  NaupUus  of  the  same  author. 

Fig.  213.  Fig.  214. 


Artemia  aalinns. 

Fig.  215. 


Mctamorjihoscs  of  Artemia. 


They  then  change  their  skin  for  the  first  time,  and  present  the  form  of 
» Latrcillc,  R'gne  Animal,  vol.  iv. 
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the  adult,  but  with  antennae  and  feet  smaller  and  more  slender  than  in 
the  perfectly  mature  state.  After  two  other  changes  of  skin  they  become 
capable  of  reproduction. 

Fig.  216.  Fig.  217. 


Metamorphoses  oi  Artemia. 


(1079.)  The  Salt-marsh  Shrimp  {Artemia  salinus)  affords  a good  ex- 
ample of  these  remarkable  exuviations.  This  animal  is  especially  in- 
teresting, as  being,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach  in  existing  nature  to 
the  extinct  forms  of  Trilohites  so  abundantly  met  with  in  certain  geo- 
logical strata  ; and  we  have  accordingly  given,  upon  an  enlarged  scale, 
acctirate  drawings  of  its  external  organization,  both  in  the  male  and 
female  (figs.  213  & 214).  Who,  however,  would  recognize,  in  the  em- 
bryo of  this  Crustacean  on  its  first  quitting  the  egg  (fig.  215),  any  re- 
semblance to  the  adult  creature,  or  even,  in  its  second  condition  (figs.  216 
& 217),  be  able  to  identify  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  as  that 
depicted  above — so  completely  are  all  its  parts  remodelled  in  theii’ 
structure  before  arriving  at  the  mature  state  ? 

(1080.)  Epizoa. — ^An  extensive  group  of  animals  closely  resembling 
the  Crustaceans  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  bo  capable  of  attaching 
themselves  to  the  external  parts  of  other  creatures,  from  which  they 
suck  the  nourishment  suited  to  their  nature. 

(1081.)  These  parasites  are  commonly  found  to  infest  fishes  and 
other  inhabitants  of  fresh  and  salt  Avater,  generally  fixing  themselves 
in  positions  where  an  abundant  supply  of  animal  juices  can  bo  readily 
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obtained,  and  ■where,  at  the  same  time,  the  'water  in  which  they  are  im- 
mersed is  perpetually  renewed  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The 
gills  of  fishes,  therefore,  offer  an  eligible  situation  for  their  development, 
as  do  the  branehiae  of  other  animals ; or  they  are  sometimes  found 
attaehed  in  great  numbers  to  the  interior  of  the  mouth  in  various  fishes, 
deriving  from  its  vasculai’  lining,  or  from  the  abundant  secretions  met 
with  in  such  a locality,  a plentiful  supply  of  food,  while  they  are  freely 
exposed  to  the  currents  of  water  which  the  mode  of  respiration  in  the 
fish  biings  in  contact  -with  them. 

(1082.)  The  least-elaborately  organized  of  these  animals  exhibit  ex- 
ceedingly grotesque  and 
singular  shapes, resembling 
imperfect  embryos  rather 
than  mature  beings, — the 
fii’st  buddings  of  external 
limbs,  in  the  earlier  period 
of  foetal  development,  imi- 
tating not  very  remotely 
the  appearance  of  the  ru- 
dimentary appendages  re- 
presented in  the  annexed 
figure*  (fig.  218). 

(1083.)  A great  number 
of  species  of  these  para- 
sites, generally  described 
imder  the  name  of  Ler- 
tieans,  have  been  observed 
by  authors,  and  it  would 
seem,  moreover,  that  each 
is  peculiar  to  a particular 
kind  of  fish.  The  variety 
exhibited  in  theii’  outward  fonns  is,  of  course,  exceedingly  great ; but 
the  examples  depicted  in  the  figure,  namely  the  Lerncca  gobina,  found 
in  the  branchiae  of  Cottm  Oobio,  and  Lernaa  radiata,  which  infests  the 
mouth  of  Coryplicena  rupestris,  will  make  the  reader  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  their  general  appearance  and  external  structure.  In  the 
former  parasite,  of  which  a posterior  and  an  anterior  new  are  given 
in  fig.  218  (a,  b),  the  appendages  seen  upon  the  head  and  sides  of  the 
body  answer  the  purpose  of  hooks  or  grappling  organs,  whereby  the 
creatm’e  retains  its  position ; and  so  finu  is  its  hold  iqx>n  the  delicate 
covering  of  the  gills,  that,  even  after  the  death  of  the  fish,  it  is  not  easily 
detached.  In  the  second  example  (c,  d),  besides  the  rudimentaiy  limbs, 
the  lower  surface  of  the  head  and  ventral  aspect  of  the  body  (t?)  are 
covered  with  shaiq)  spines,  calculated  to  uicrcase  very  materially  the 
* MiUlcr  (O.  F.),  Zoologia  Danica,  1788. 


Fig.  218. 


Lerncans. 
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tenacity  of  its  hold  iipon  the  surface  from  which  it  imbibes  food.  The 
sacculi  appended  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal  are  receptacles  for 
the  eggs  and  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

(1084.)  These  examples,  however,  are  taken  from  the  most  imper- 
fectly organized  Epizoa ; but  as  we  ascend  to  more  highly- developed 
species,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  gradually  an  approximation  is  made  to 
the  articulated  outward  skeleton  and  jointed  limbs  met  with  in  the 
Homogangliate  forms  of  being,  until  at  last  the  zoologist  remains  in 
doubt  whether  the  more  elaborately-constructed  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
among  the  Crustacean  families  which  they  most  resemble. 

(1085.)  The  Achtheres  Fercarum  (fig.  219)  is  one  of  those  species  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Articuxata  ; and 
the  details  of  its  anatomy  having,  been 
fully  investigated  by  Nordmann*,  it 
will  serve  as  a good  example  of  the  type 
of  structure  which  prevails  throughout 
the  group. 

(1086.)  TheAchtheres  is  foimd  to  infest 
the  Perch  {Perea  Jluviatilis),  adhering 
fiimly  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  to  the 
tongue,  or  sometimes  even  to  the  eyes 
of  that  fi.sh,  in  which  situations  it  is 
concealed  by  a brownish  slimy  secretion, 
so  that  its  presence  might  easily  escape 
the  notice  of  a casual  observ'cr. 

(1087.)  The  female,  represented  in 
the  figure,  is  about  2 lines  in  length ; 
the  male,  which  differs  materially  from 
the  other  sex  in  many  points,  is  con- 
siderably smaller. 

(1088.)  The  outer  covering  of  the  body 
of  these  little  creatures  is  at  once  seen 
to  have  a.s.sumcd  a homy  hardness  ap- 
proximating to  the  density  of  the  cover- 
ings of  the  Entomostraca ; and  indica- 
tions are  even  perceptible  of  a division  into  segments  ; the  distinction, 
moreover,  hetween  the  tmnk  {cephalotlwrax),  to  which  the  limbs  arc 
appended,  and  the  abdomen,  wherein  the  viscera  are  lodged,  is  obvious. 

(1089.)  Instead  of  the  mdo  and  imperfect  limbs  wo  have  seen  in  the 
Txjmeans,  the  legs  are  visibly  more  perfect  in  their  entire  construction ; 
and  in  the  female,  the  posterior  pair  of  these  appendages  are  converted 
into  a most  singular  instrument  of  attachment,  whereby  the  Achtheres 
fixes  itself  to  the  gums  of  the  fish.  The  hinder  pair  of  extremities  alluded 

* Mikrograpliischo  Bcitriigo  zur  NaturgcacliichU!  der  wirbolloscn  Tliicrc.  Berlin, 
1S32. 


Adheres  Fercarum : a,  adhesive 

disk ; 6 6,  posterior  pair  of  limbs ; 
0,  stomach ; d d,  ovaria ; e,  anal  ori- 
Uce : //,  ovisacs ; o,  antenna:. 
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to  (fig.  219,  h b)  are,  in  fact,  enormously  developed ; they  cun’c  fons'ard 
after  their  origin  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  and  are  so  much 
extended  that  they  project  considerably  beyond  the  head  of  the  cre-ature, 
where,  becoming  considerably  attenuated,  the  two  are  joined  together 
by  a kind  of  su  tui’e,  and  support,  upon  the  point  where  they  are  united, 
a cup-shaped  organ  whereby  the  creature  fixes  itself.  This  singular 
instrument  (represented  upon  an  enlarged  scale  at  fig.  220,  l)  is  of  a 
cartilaginous  hardness,  resembles  a little  bowl  the  iuside  of  which  is 
studded  with  shai’p  teeth,  and  is  not  only  calculated  to  act  as  a powerful 
sucker,  but,  from  the  hooks  within  its  cavity,  is  capable  of  taking  a 
most  tenacious  hold  upon  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

(1090.)  The  other  members  (fig.  219,  o)  ai-e  much  less  developed,  but 
are  nevertheless  so  constructed  as  to  assist  materially  in  fixing  the 
Epizoon ; they  are  represented  upon  a very  large  scale  in  fig.  220,  2, 
where  the  outer  pair  (a  a)  are  seen  to  exhibit,  in  the  transverse  lines 
indented  upon  their  surface,  the  first  indication  of  articulated  limbs,  and 
their  extremities,  armed  with  minute  hooks,  evidently  form  powerful 
agents  for  prehension.  Internal  to  these  are  two  other  jointed  organs, 
stiU  more  feeble  in  their  construction,  the  ends  of  which  (6  b),  being 
armed  with  three  spines,  will  assist  in  effecting  the  same  object. 

(1091.)  The  mouth  itself  (fig.  220,  2,  c)  is  formed  upon  similar  prin- 

Fig.  220. 


Details  of  tho  structure  of  AMkeres.  1.  Adhesive  disk  on  an  enlarged  scale : e e,  conjoined  ex- 
tremities of  the  hinder  pair  of  legs.  2.  Structure  of  the  mouth  and  imrts  adjacent:  a a,  anterior 
limbs;  b b,  anteniitD ; c,  mouth,  furnished  with  rudimentary  jaws. 

ciples,  the  external  orifice  being  suiTounded  A\-ith  a circle  of  minute  re- 
curved spines,  well  calculated  to  ensure  its  fii'ni  application  to  the  surface 
from  which  nourishment  is  obtained ; and  within  this,  nidimentar}-  jaws 
furnished  with  strong  teeth  arc  visible,  adapted,  no  doubt,  to  scarify  the 
part  upon  Avhich  tho  mouth  is  placed,  in  order  to  ensure  an  adequate 
supply  of  food.  In  the  male  Achtheres,  tho  sucking-boAvl  possessed  by 
tho  female  does  not  exist,  the  prehensile  organs  being  merely  four  stout 
nrticidatcd  extremities,  anned  at  tho  end  with  strong  prehensile  hooks. 
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(1092.)  As  we  might  suppose,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  upon 
which  this  creature  lives,  the  alimentary  system  is  extremely  simple. 
The  oesophagus  (the  course  of  which  is  represented  by  dotted  lines  in 
the  same  figure)  terminates  in  a straight  digestive  canal  (fig.  221,  a), 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  abdomen ; but  no  separation 
between  stomach  and  intestine  is 

^'isible.  The  entire  tube,  from  the  ^’ig-  221. 

transverse  constrictions  visible 
upon  its  surface,  has  a sacculated 
appearance,  and  is  perceptibly 
dilated  towards  the  centre  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  ; after  which  it 
again  diminishes  in  size  as  it 
approaches  the  anal  orifice  (b), 
situated  at  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  body. 

(1093.)  Near  the  termination 
of  its  course,  the  alimentary  canal 
passes  through  a loop  foi-med  by 
transverse  bands  (n  n),  and,  more- 
over, seems  to  be  retained  in  its 
position  by  radiating  fibres,  appa- 
rently of  a ligamentous  character, 
but  which  have  been  described  as 
representing  a biliary  apparatus. 

(1094.)  The  muscular  system 
of  this  animal  is  far  more  perfect 
in  its  arrangement  than  in  the 

preceding  classes,  and  the  delicate  fasciculi  which  move  the  rudimentary 
limbs  are  visible  through  the  transparent  integument  (fig.  219).  In 
the  abdomen,  the  muscles  form  longitudinal  and  transverse  bands  that 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  (fig.  221,  d) — an  an-angoment  not 
very  different  from  what  we  shall  soon  meet  with  in  the  rotiferous 
animalcules. 

(1095.)  The  nervo\is  system  appears  to  consist  pmicipally  of  two  long 
filaments  (fig.  221,  c)  that  run  beneath  the  alimentary  canal:  but  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  these  communicate  with  some  minute  ganglia 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head ; at  least,  the  perfect  structure  of  the 
oral  apparatus  and  the  development  of  the  limbs  would  seem  to  indicate 
such  a type  of  structure. 

(1090.)  The  generative  organs  in  the  female  Achtheres  consist  of  two 
parts — the  ovaria,  wherein  the  eggs  are  foiTucd,  contained  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  (fig.  219,  d d) — and  of  two  external  appendages,  or  egg- 
sacs  (fig.  219,  //),  wliich  are  attached  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  eggs  until  their  complete  de- 


Viscera  of  Achtheres Percarum : a,  alimentary 
canal ; 6,  anal  orifice ; c,  nervous  filaments  ? ; 
d,  muscular  bands ; e,  unimpregnated,  and  f,  im- 
pregnated ovary ; g g,  external  openings  of  the 
ovaria. 
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volopmcnt  is  accompHshed  : this  arrangement  we  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  in  the  Entomostracous  Crustaenans. 

(1097.)  The  internal  ovaria  (fig.  221,  /),  when  distended  with  ova, 
occupy  a great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  present  a racemose 
appearance  ; but  when  empty,  as  represented  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
the  same  figure  (e),  each  is  found  to  be  a simple  blind  canal  with  saccu- 
lated walls,  opening  externally  by  an  orifice  {g  g)  through  which  the  ova 
are  expelled  into  the  egg-sacs,  where  their  development  is  completed. 

(1098.)  It  would  seem  that,  even  when  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the 
excluded  young  are  far  from  having  attained  their  perfect  or  adult  form, 
hut  rmdergo  at  least  two  preparatory  changes  or  metamorphoses,  during 
which  they  become  possessed  of  external  organs  so  totally  different  from 
those  they  were  furnished  with  on  leaving  the  egg,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  them  to  be  merely  different  states  of  existence 
through  which  the  same  animal  passes. 

(1099.)  On  first  quitting  the  egg,  the  young  Achtheres  is,  in  fact,  by 
no  means  adapted  to  the  parasitical  life  to  which  it  is  subsequently 
destined — ijossessing  no  organs  of  prehension  like  those  of  the  adult, 
but  merely  two  pairs  of  swimming-feet,  each  armed  with  a brush  of 
minute  bail’s,  and  calculated  to  propel  it  through  the  water.  Before, 
however,  the  first  change  is  effected,  another  set  of  feet  may  be  per- 
ceived through  the  transparent  external  covering,  encased,  as  it  were, 
in  the  first ; when  these  are  completely  formed,  the  original  skin  falls 
off,  displaying,  in  addition  to  the  two  new  pairs  of  swimming-feet,  three 
pairs  adapted  to  prehension  ; and  it  is  only  when  the  second  set  of  feet 
is  thrown  off  in  a similar  manner  that  the  animal  assumes  its  perfect  or 
matui’e  form. 

(1100.)  In  Lamproglena  pulchella  we  have  a still  more  decided 
exemplification  of  the  Crustacean  tjqie  of  stractui-e,  and  the  rudimentary 
feet,  arranged  in  symmetrical  pairs,  are  as  numerous  as  the  segments  of 
the  bod3^  The  Hmbs,  however,  are  as  yet  only  adapted  to  secure  a firm 
hold  upon  the  structures  whereunto  this  parasite  attaches  itself,  namely 
the  gills  of  the  Chub  {Cyprinus  Jeses),  in  which  situation  it  is  most 
usually  found.  The  two  anterior  pah’s  (fig.  222,  h,  c)  are  fim  more  finely 
developed  than  those  which  are  placed  upon  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
animal,  and  are  apparently  strengthened  by  a cruciform  cartilaginous 
framework,  seen  through  the  transpai’cnt  integument.  The  first  pair 
of  these  holding-feet  consist  of  two  robust  and  powerful  liooks,  termi- 
nated by  simple  horny  points  ; whilst  the  second,  which  arc  likewise 
unciform,  tenninate  in  trifid  prongs,  and  are  cridcntly  equally  adapted 
to  prehension.  The  four  pairs  of  merabci’s  that  succeed  to  these  are 
mere  rudiments,  and  can  be  of  little  sen'icc  as  organs  of  attachment ; 
but,  to  make  up  for  their  imperfection,  we  find  at  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  the  body,  between  the  orifices  of  the  ovaria  (g),  a pair  of  carti- 
laginous suckers,  well  calculated  to  fix  this  part  of  the  animal. 
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(1101.)  The  muscxilar  system  is  readily  seen  thi’ough  the  transparent 
skin : four  longitudinal  bands  are  visible  (d),  running  from  one  end  to 
the  other  ; and,  besides  these,  broad  transverse 
fasciculi  are  discenuble  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
segments  of  the  body.  From  the  nature  of  the 
feet,  however,  and  general  stracture  of  the 
creatm-e,  we  must  imagine  the  existence  of 
muscles  provided  for  the  movements  of  each 
articulated  member,  although,  from  their  ex- 
treme mmuteness,  they  escape  detection. 

(1102.)  The  opening  of  the  mouth  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  space  boimded  by  the  four 
anterior  prehensile  hooks ; and  the  alimentary 
canal  is  a simple  tube  passing  straight  through 
the  body  to  the  tail,  where  the  anal  orifice  is 
distinguishable.  The  walls  of  the  intestine  have 
a reticulated  appearance,  being  covered  with  a 
kind  of  glandular  network,  that  probably  con- 
stitutes a biliary  apparatus. 

(1103.)  In  a creature  thus  highly  organized 
we  may  well  expect  to  find  senses  of  propor- 
tionate perfection;  and  in  Lamproglena  their 
existence  is  no  longer  doubtful.  The  eyes  are 
distinctly  apparent,  of  a reddish  colour ; but,  as 
yet,  as  in  the  lowest  Crustaceans,  united  into 
one  mass.  The  antennae  hkewise,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  special  instruments  of  touch,  are 
well  developed,  and,  both  in  number  and  position,  resemble  those  that 
characterize  the  Crustacean  orders,  to  which  we  are  thus  conducted  by 
almost  imperceptible  gradations. 

(1104.)  The  reproductive  organs  are  entirely  similar  to  those  of 
Achtheres,  already  described.  Those  of  the  female,  represented  in  the 
figure,  consist  of  saccifonn  ovaria,  wherein  the  ova  are  secreted ; and 
from  thc.se,  when  mature,  the  eggs  arc  expeUed  through  two  simple 
triangular  orifices  situated  on  each  side  of  the  anus. 

(1105.)  One  of  the  most  singular  and  anomalous  forms  of  the 
Epizoa  is  foxmd  in  the  Nicothoe  Astad,  a creature  met  with  in  great 
abundance  at  certain  seasons,  attached  to  the  gills  of  the  Lobster, 
from  which  it  derives  its  supply  of  nourishment.  This  remarkable 
animal  (fig.  223),  which  is  free,  and  gifted  with  energetic  powers  of 
locomotion  during  the  first  periods  of  its  existence,  and  constracted, 
at  its  first  appearance  from  the  egg,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
normal  t^'pe  belonging  to  its  class,  ultimately  selects  for  its  domicile  the 
branchial  chamber  of  a Lobster,  where,  fixing  itself  permanently  to  the 
branchial  lamcUse,  it  undergoes  a complete  mctamoi’phosis ; its  external 
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form  is  entirely  changed ; its  senses,  and  means  of  relation  ^^^th  the  ex- 
ternal world,  become  atrophied ; singularly- formed  excrescences  sprout 


Fig.  223. 
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from  its  sides  ; and  thus  transformed,  it  is  content  to  live  beneath  the 
shell  of  the  Lobster,  without  further  intercourse  with  the  external  world 
than  is  necessary  to  supply  it  with  the  blood  which  it  sucks  for  food. 

(1106.)  The  mouth  of  the  Nicotlioe  is  a sort  of  membranous  proboscis, 
armed  near  its  extremity  ■with  stylifoim  points,  “with  which  it  is  enabled 
to  pierce  the  branchial  membrane.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  more  or 
less  flexuous  tube  which  constitutes  the  alimentaiy  canal  in  other  forms 
of  Entomostraca,  the  digestive  apparatus  of  Nicotlioe  consists  of  two 
■wide  sacculi,  united  together  in  the  median  line,  in  the  shape  of  a horse- 
shoe, from  the  centre  of  which  a narrow  canal  proceeds  towards  the 
mouth,  constituting  the  oesophagus  (fig.  223,  h),  whilst,  derived  from 
the  opposite  side,  another  tube  of  similar  calibre  runs  backwards  to 
the  termination  of  the  tail,  forming  the  intestine  (c).  The  stomach, 
therefore,  is  constituted  by  the  two  great  lateral  emea  {ff,  h'),  in  the  inte- 
rior of  which  alimentaiy  substances  imdcrgo  their  principal  modifica- 
tions ; so  that  these  cseca  are  c^vidently  analogous  to  what  ■will  be  ob- 
served in  the  Pycnogonidoe  (§  1112),  ■with  this  diflcrence,  that  in  those 
animals  the  coeca  have  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  ambulatory 
claws.  The  thiclvucss  of  the  walls  of  these  stomachal  ca?ca  is  uniform 
throughout ; they  arc  exceedingly  delicate,  011I5*  exhibiting  in  their 
texture  some  small  reddish  cells,  and  are  ajiparcntly  connected  to  the 
parictes  of  the  body,  in  which  they  ai-e  loosely  suspended  by  delicate 
muscular  frmna. 

( 1107.)  One  very  remarkable  circumstance  presented  by  the  alimentary 
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apparatus  of  Nicothoe  is  the  peristaltic  action  of  its  parietes,  which  is 
continued  even  after  its  removal  from  the  body,  and  which  here  is  evi- 
dently in  relation  with  the  “ phlebenierism”  exhibited  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  digestive  system.  No  proper  respiratoiy  organs  exist  in 
these  simply-organized  beings  ; the  diflusion  of  the  blood  through  the 
interior  of  the  body,  subservient  ahke  to  respiration  and  nutrition, 
seems  to  be  entirely  effected  by  the  contractions  of  the  intestinal 
walls ; and  the  proper  chylific  viscera  themselves  perform  the  duties 
of  the  lacteal,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  higher 
animals. 

(1108.)  As  is  the  case  with  the  generality  of  the  Lerneans,  the  male 
of  the  Nicothoe  was,  imtil  recently,  unknown  to  naturalists — a circum- 
stance attributable  to  two  causes:  in  the  first  place,  the  individuals 
of  the  male  sex  are  very  diminutive  in  all  the  genera  belonging  to  this 
group,  insomuch  that  from  their  size  they  seem  rather  like  parasites  on 
the  female ; and  secondly,  because  in  some  of  them,  which  have  been 
more  particularly  studied,  a phenomenon  is  observable  analogous  with 
what  occurs  in  the  Aphides  among  insects — there  occur  whole  genera- 
tions of  fertile  females,  and  most  probably,  also,  gemmiparous  (nursing) 
races,  during  a certain  portion  of  the  year,  as  is  the  case  with  Limnaclia* 
and  Daphniaf  (§  1072). 

(1109.)  The  male  of  Nicothoe  is  represented  in  fig.  223,  2,  magnified 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  female.  The  generative  apparatus  of  the 
female  is  largely  developed  : it  is  situated  principally  in  the  lateral  ap- 
pendages of  the  body,  of  which  it  occupies  a considerable  part,  being 
lodged  by  the  side  of  the  digestive  caeca.  The  ovarium  (fig.  223, 1,  ^)  is 
very  irregular  in  its  shape;  anteriorly  it  is  bifurcate,  and  its  whole 
surface  has  a sacculated  appearance.  The  oviducts  (i)  become  conjoined 
near  the  mesial  line,  and  then  bend  downwards  to  terminate  at  the 
vulva.  These  canals  are  frequently  filled  with  ova  throughout  their 
whole  length.  From  the  oviducts  the  eggs  pass  directly  into  the  enor- 
mous ovisacs  (/),  suspended  from  each  side  of  the  caudal  portion  of  the 
body,  between  the  lateral  appendages,  in  which  they  are  contained  until 
sufficiently  mature  for  exclusion,  when  the  ovisac,  bursting,  gives  issue 
to  hundreds  of  minute  Nicothoes  hatched  in  its  interior. 

(1110.)  On  emerging  from  its  prison  this  little  creature  is  exceedingly 
active,  and  presents  exactly  the  form  of  a Cyclops  (fig.  223, 3) ; neither 
would  any  one  ever  suspect  it  to  he  the  same  creature  which  vegetates 
upon  the  branchia)  of  the  Lobster.  However,  no  sooner  has  it  fixed 
itself  in  that  situation  than  its  body  begins  to  swell  out  laterally,  in  the 
shape  of  two  tubercles  that  sprout  from  the  sides  of  the  body  just 
behind  the  third  thoracic  segment,  into  which  the  viscera  are  seen  to 
penetrate ; and  as  these  tubercles  enlarge,  the  animal  becomes  gradually 

* Vide  Ad.  Brongniart,  “ M6m.  sur  le  Limnadia,”  M6m.  du  Mus.  1820. 

t Straus-Durckheim,  “M6m.  sur  le  Daphnia,”  M4m.  du  Mus.  1820. 
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l)ro\^dcd  with  those  enormous  aliform  appendages  that  are  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  female  adult  Nicothoc. 

(1111.)  PYCXOGONmaj. — In  the  Pj’cnogonidaj*,  the  aperture  of  the 
morith  is  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  tubular  proboscis  which  projects 
from  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  these  remarkably-constructed 
animals,  and  which,  from  its  general  conformation,  certainly  reminds 
us  more  of  the  Acaridiform  Ai-achnidans  than  of  the  Crustacean  type  of 
stracture.  The  oesophagus  is  an  extremely  delicate  and  slender  canal 
which  passes  directly  backwards  into  the  cephalothorax,  where  it  at 
once  expands  into  a central  digestive  cavity  or  stomach  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  body,  and  teiToinates  posteriorly  in  a very  narrow  and 
rudimentaiy  intestine. 

(1112.)  From  the  circumference  of  the  stomach  are  given  off  ten  long 
caeca,  the  disposition  of  which  is  remarkable : of  these,  the  two  anterior 
are  prolonged  forwards  to  the  pincer-like  nidimentary  foot-jaws  or  palpi, 
into  the  interior  of  which  they  peneti’ate  for  some  distance ; while  the 
remaming  four  pairs,  which  are  of  great  length,  are  continued  in  a 
similar  manner  into  the  locomotive  or  thoracic  legs,  extending  almost  to 
the  end  of  the  antepenultimate  joint.  The  anal  orifice  of  the  intestine 
is  situated,  as  usual,  at  the  extremity  of  the  very  rudimentary  abdomen. 

(1113.)  When  distended  with  fluid,  these  caeca  may  be  observed  to 
become  constricted  opposite  to  each  articulation  of  the  limb.  Their 
stnicture  is  exceedingly  simple  ; indeed,  they  seem  to  consist  of  a very 
thin  diaphanous  membrane,  in  which  no  trace  of  fibre  is  distinguishable, 
but  which  externally  seems  to  be  crusted  over  with  a granular  opake 
substance,  sometimes  presenting  a violet  or  yellowish  tint.  These 
granulations  are  more  thinly  scattered  over  the  stomach  than  over  the 
caeca,  and  upon  the  intestine  they  are  wanting  altogether.  The  whole 
of  this  digestive  apparatus,  notwithstanding  that  its  walls  contain  no 
perceptible  fibres,  is  contractile,  and  floats  freely  in  the  general  cavity  of 
the  body,  being  only  retained  hi  situ  by  a few  delicate  fnena  ; its  dif- 
ferent parts  may  be  observed  to  have  alternate  movements  of  contraction 
and  dilatation,  driving,  in  undulations,  fii’st  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  the  liquid  which  they  contain.  This  liquid,  which  is  quite 
transparent,  hurries  along  with  the  materials  in  process  of  digestion. 
These  generally  present  themselves  under  the  appearance  of  roimdish  or 
ovoid  masses,  about  4*uth  of  a millimetre  in  diameter,  smooth  and  cntirel}* 
Avithout  granulations  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  digestive  process  ; 
but  as  digestion  advances,  they  may  be  seen  to  become  decomposed  into 
roundish  granules  that  powerfully  refract  tlie  light,  and  which  are 
scarcely  ^j^^th  of  a millimetre  in  size.  The  faces  seen  in  the  intestine 
arc  cntii-cly  made  up  of  these  granules  irregularly  agglomerated  toge- 
ther ; and  it  is  rare  to  find  among  tliem  any  traces  of  alimentary  sub- 
stances which  are  not  entirely  decomposed. 

* J^ide  M.  dc  Quntrefnges,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1844,  iv.  p.  72. 
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(1114).  It  has  been  stated  above,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  abmen- 
tary  canal  -which  intervenes  between  the  oesophagus  and  the  intestine  is 
free,  and  floating  loosely  in  the  general  thoracic  ca-nty,  which  ca-vdty  is 
prolonged  into  the  limbs  extending  beyond  the  terminations  of  the 
caeca ; and  in  this  cavity  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  muscles  subser- 
vient to  locomotion,  and  which,  more  especially  in  the  limbs,  line,  as  it 
were,  aU  the  interior  of  the  different  joints,  so  that  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus is  evidently  lodged  in  a great  lacuna  or  ca-vdty  which  occupies  the 
entire  thorax,  and  is  prolonged  into  the  claws.  This  lacuna  is  filled  up 
■svith  a transparent  fluid,  in  which  may  be  distinguished  a great  number 
of  irregular  transparent  coi’puscles,  which  appear  to  consist  of  agglome- 
rations of  smaller  globules.  The  fluid  is  constantly  agitated  -with  irre- 
gular movements  backwards  and  forwards,  which  are  determined  by  the 
general  movements  of  the  animal,  or  by  the  alternate  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  stomach  and  emea,  and  which  constitute  all  the  circu- 
lation which  is  discernible  in  these  creatures.  Ko  organ  is  detectible 
specially  appropriated  to  this  function ; heart  and  blood-vessels  arc  alike 
wanting,  the  gi’eat  lacuna  above  described  taking  the  place  of  both, 
since  the  fluid  which  it  contains  is  e-vidently  the  representative  of  the 
blood,  or,  rather,  it  is  the  blood  itself.  Neither  are  there  any  special 
organs  appropriated  to  respiration,  which  is  here  e-ridently  carried  on  by 
the  general  suiTacc  of  the  body,  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  many  of  the 
Entomostracous  Crustaceans. 

(1115.)  The  remarkable  disposition  of  the  alimentary  canal  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  Pycnogonidae,  and  which  exists,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  among  the  inferior  tribes  of  various  classes  of  animals,  has  been 
named  by  M.de  Quatrefages  “ phlebente'i'ism,”  from  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  instance  above  given,  and  in  many  similarly-organized  creatures, 
the  intestinal  ramifleations  supersede,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  the 
functions  of  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  chyliferous  systems  of  the 
higher  animals. 

(1116.)  The  nervous  system  of  tho  Pycnogonidac  consists  of  a thoracic 
chain  of  ganglia,  from  which  are  derived  the  nerves  supplying  the 
limbs,  and  of  a supra-oesophageal  mass,  gi-ving  off  tho  optic  neiwes  to 
form  the  minute  ocelli  that  constitute  the  visual  organs  of  these  extra- 
ordinary creatures. 
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ROTIFERA*  (Ehrenberg). 


(1117.)  The  class  of  animals  that  next  presents  itself  for  our  con- 
sideration was,  until  very  recently,  confounded  with  the  chaotic  assem- 
blage of  minute  creatures  to  which  the  name  of  Infusorial  Animalculfs 
was  indiscriminately  applied  ; but  the  infoimation  at  present  in  our  pos- 
session concerning  their  internal  structme  and  general  economy,  while 
it  exhibits  in  a striking  manner  the  assiduity  of  modem  observers  and 
the  perfection  of  our  means  of  exploring  microscopic  subjects,  enables 
us  satisfactorily  to  define  the  limits  of  this  interesting  group  of  beings, 
and  assign  to  them  the 

elevated  rank  in  the  scale  224. 

of  zoological  classification 
to  which,  from  their  supe- 
rior organization,  they  are 
entitled. 

(1118.)  The  character 
whence  the  class  obtains 
its  name  is  derived  from 
the  peculiar  organs  placed 
upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body,  which  are  sub- 
servient to  locomotion,  and 
assist  in  the  prehension 
of  food.  These  consist  of 
circlets  of  cilia  variously 
disposed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth,  and 
having,  when  in  action,  the 
appearance  of  wheels  spin- 
ning round  with  great  ra- 
pidity, so  as  to  produce 
strong  currents  in  the 
.surrounding  water. 

(1119.)  The  annexed 
cngra^dng  of  the  Stcpliano- 
ceros  Eichhomiif  (fig.  224) 
exhibits  an  animal  that  would  seem  to  bo  one  of  the  connecting  links  by 


Stephanocero» Kichhornii (ftUor Klirenbfrg)  : o,  ph»rjmx ; 
b,  stomachal  cavity;  e,  ova  contained  in  the  ovary;  d,  re- 
tractile muscle ; e,  gizsard,  containing  the  masticatory 
apparatus;  /,  rotatory  organs,  resembling  those  of  a 
Bryozoon. 


* Rofa,  a wheel ; fero,  I bear.  . + Elirenberg. 
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which  the  transition  from  the  Aeticulata  to  the  Molittsca  is  accom- 
plished : the  transparent  cell,  and  ciliated  tentacnla  ai’oimd  the  mouth, 
would  indicate  tliis  creature  to  be  a Beyozoon,  to  be  described  hereafter ; 
but  the  tentacula  are  visibly  stunted  and  thickened  at  their  base,  thus 
approximating  in  character  to  the  cBia-bearing  lobes  of  a Rotifer,  while 
the  internal  organs  (the  pharynx,  gizzard,  and  stomach)  conform  exactly 
to  the  type  of  structure  common  to  the  Rotifera. 

(1120.)  The  body  of  the  Wheel- Animalcides  is  enclosed  in  a delicate 
transparent  envelope  of  con- 
siderable consistency,  often 
terminating  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity in  wavy  indentations 
and  tooth-like  processes,  as  in 
Brachionus  urceolaris  (fig. 

225,  c c).  This  harder  inte- 
gument is  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  the  animals  to  move  at 
large  in  the  element  they  in- 
habit. Continuous  with  the 
free  margin  of  the  shell  is  a 
delicate  membrane  connecting 
it  with  the  bases  of  the  cUia- 
bearing  lobes  around  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  allow  those 
organs,  when  not  in  use,  to  be 
retracted  within  the  cell. 

(1121.)  To  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body  is  gene- 
rally appended  a pair  of  for- 
ceps, composed  of  two  move- 
able  pieces  (figs.  225  & 230), 
used  as  anchors,  or  instruments 
of  prehension  ; and  by  means 
of  these  the  little  creatures 
fix  themselves  to  the  Conferva) 
or  aquatic  plants  amongst 
which  they  are  usually  foimd. 

In  Brachionus  urceolaris  the  prehensile  forceps  (fig.  225,  p)  is  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  a long  ficxible  tail  (o),  wherein  the  muscular  fibres 
destined  for  its  motions  are  distinctly  visible. 

(1122.)  The  cilia,  whoso  action  produces  the  appearance  of  wheels 
turning  upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  body ; are  variously  disposed ; and 
from  their  arrangement  Ehrcnberg  * has  derived  the  characters  whereon 

* Abhandlungen  der  Koniglichen  Akadcmie  der  WissonscUaften  zu  Berlin  for 
ia33. 


Fig.  225. 


Srachionus  urceolaris  (after  Ehrenberg)  •.  a,  b,c, 
rotatory  apparatus  and  marginal  teeth  of  the  shell ; 
d,  “ calcar,"  or  tabular  prolongation  of  the  shell, 
eommunicating  with  the  visceral  cavity;  e,  oculi- 
form  spot ; f,  gizzard  with  its  enclosed  masticatory 
apparatus ; g,  stomachal  cavity ; h A,  cmcal  append- 
ages to  the  stomach ; Ic,  common  outlet ; I,  lateral 
canals,  to  which  the  vibratory  organs  are  attached 
m,  contractile vcsiele ; m,  ovaries;  o,  flexible  tail,  in 
which  the  muscular  bands  are  distinguishable;  p, 
terminal  forceps. 
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lio  bases  the  division  of  the  elass  into  orders.  The  peculiar  movements 
excited  by  the  vibration  of  these  organs  was  long  a puzzle  to  the  earher 
microscopic  observers,  who,  imagining  them  to  be  really  wheels  turning 
round  with  great  velocity,  were  utterly  unable  to  conceive  what  could 
be  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  such  appendages  and  the  body 
of  the  animal.  The  aj)parent  rotation  has,  however,  been  long  proved  to 
be  an  optical  delusion,  and  to  be  produced  by  the  progressive  undulations 
of  the  ciha  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth. 

(1123.)  With  respect  to  the  agents  employed  in  producing  the  ciliary 
movement  in  the  Rotifera,  we  are  as  much  in  ignorance  as  we  are  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Polygastrica.  Ehren- 
berg  describes  the  ciha  as  arising  from  a series  of  lobes,  as  represented 
in  Notommata  clavulata  (fig.  230,  a) ; these  he  regards  as  being  mus- 
cular, and  capable  of  producing  by  their  contractions  the  rapid  vibra- 
tions of  the  fibrihae  attached  to  them.  We  confess,  however,  that  such 
lobes,  even  were  their  existence  constant,  seem  very  clumsy  instruments 
for  effecting  the  purpose  assigned  to  them ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  rapid  and  consecutive  undulations,  to  which  the  appearance  of 
rotation  is  due,  can  be  produced  by  organs  of  this  description. 

(1124.)  The  observations  of  Dr.  Arthur  Farre*  concerning  the  cUiary 
movements  appear  best  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
action  of  these  wonderful  appendages,  and  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  rotatory  motion  of  the  so-caUed  wheels  of  the  Rotifera.  The 
very  accurate  observer  alluded  to  remarks  that,  under  high  powers,  the 
ciha  have  the  appearance  of  moving  in  waves,  in  the  production  of  each 
of  which  from  a dozen  to  twenty  cilia  are  concerned,  the  highest  point 
of  each  wave  being  formed  by  a cUiiun  extended  to  its  full  length,  and 
the  lowest  point  between  every  two  waves  by  one  folded  down  com- 
pletely upon  itself,  the  intervening  space  being  completed  by  others  in 
every  degree  of  extension,  so  as  to  present  something  of  the  outline  of  a 
cone.  As  the  persistence  of  each  cUiiun  in  any  one  of  these  positions  is 
of  the  shortest  possible  duration,  and  each  takes  up  in  regular  succession 
the  action  of  the  adjoining  one,  that  cUiura  which,  by  being  completely 
folded  up,  formed  the  lowest  point  between  any  two  waves,  in  its  trmi 
by  its  complete  extension  forms  the  highest  point  of  a wave ; and  thus, 
while  the  ciha  are  alternately  bending  and  unbending  themselves,  each 
in  regular  succession  after  the  other,  tlic  ivaves  only  travel  onward, 
whilst  the  cUia  never  change  their  position  in  this  direction,  having,  in 
fact,  no  lateral  motion. 

(1125.)  The  whole  of  the  ciliary  movements  arc  so  evidently  under 
the  control  of  the  animal  as  to  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  observer  upon  this  point.  Tlic  whole  fringe  of  cilia  may  be 
instantly  set  in  motion  and  as  instantaneously  stopped,  or  their  action 
regulated  to  cvciy  degree  of  rapidity.  Sometimes  one  or  two  only  of 

» Phil.  Trans,  for  1837. 
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the  waves  are  seen  continiring  their  action,  whilst  the  remainder  are  at 
rest ; or  isolated  cilia  may  be  observed  slowly  bending  and  unbending 
themselves,  while  the  others  are  quiescent.  It  is  by  the  constant 
succession  of  these  movements  that  the  eye  is  seduced  to  follow  the 
waves  which  they  seem  to  produce,  and  thus  the  apparent  rotation  of  the 
wheels  is  easily  imderstood. 

(1126.)  M.  Dujardin’s  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  based  upon 
the  fact,  that  if  equal  and  parallel  lines  placed  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  become  bent  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  overlap  the  neigh- 
bouring lines,  they  produce  dark  iutersections  somewhat  resembling  the 
teeth  of  a saw,  instead  of  a uniform  surface  (fig.  226).  In  this  manner 

Fig.  226. 


the  vibratile  cilia,  being  arranged  parallel  to  each  other  and  separated 
by  similar  interspaces,  would  equally  intercept  the  light,  so  that  none 
would  appear  more  conspicuous  than  others ; but  if,  in  consequence  of 
a general  movement  propagated  along  such  a row  of  cUia,  some  of  them, 
by  being  momentarily  bent  down,  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
neighbouring  cUia,  the  light  being  more  intercepted,  a darker  or  more 
obscure  line  will  he  the  consequence.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  conceive  that, 
when  aU  the  cilia  thus  bend  themselves  in  regular  succession,  numerous 
intersections  of  this  kind  will  occur,  apparently  progressively  advancing 
in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  movement ; consequently,  if 
each  of  these  intersections  whilst  in  motion  preserves  the  same  form,  as 
being  formed  by  the  same  number  of  equal  lines  the  inch'nation  of 
which  is  similar  as  respects  each  other,  it  will  give  to  the  eyo  the 
appearance  of  a solid  body  of  a definite  shape,  such  as  the  teeth  of  a 
saw,  or  of  a wheel  in  uniform  movement.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  circular  rows  of  cilia  in  tho  llotifera  produce  tho 
appearance  of  a dentated  wheel  in  motion*. 

* To  render  intelligible  tho  production  of  this  whoel-liko  appearanoo  by  ciliary 
movement,  we  annex  M.  Dujardin’s  figure  representing  the  position  of  a row  of  cilia 
at  a given  moment.  In  this,  it  is  to  bo  supposed  that  tho  straight  cilia,  which  are 
parallel  and  equidistant  from  each  other,  are  susceptible  of  successive  oscillations, 
like  the  cilium  a b,  the  first  of  the  series, — each  capable  of  describing  by  a uniform 
movement  the  angle  b a c,  of  which  the  apex  is  at  tho  point  of  attachment,  by 
changing  its  jiosition  from  tho  perpendicular,  a h,  till  it  attains  tho  position  a c,  and 
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(1127.)  Such  being,  as  we  conceive,  the  nature  of  the  ciliary  motion, 
■wo  -will  proceed  to  examine  the  uses  to  -which  it  is  made  subservient  in 
the  class  of  animals  rmder  consideration.  A very  slight  examination  of 
one  of  these  creatures  under  the  microscope  -ttuU  show  that  the  cUia 
answer  a double  purpose  : if  the  Eotifer  fixes  itself  to  some  stationary 
object  by  means  of  the  anal  forceps,  the  ciharj^  action,  by  producing 
currents  in  the  water  all  directed  towards  the  oral  orifice,  ensurc-s  a 
copious  supply  of  food,  by  hurrjing  to  the  mouth  whatever  minute 
aliment  may  be  brought  -within  the  range  of  the  vortex  thus  caused ; or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  animal  disengages  itself  from  the  substance 
to  which  it  held  by  its  curious  anchor,  the  wheels,  acting  upon  the 
principle  of  the  paddles  of  a steamboat,  carry  it  rapidly  along  with  an 
equable  and  gliding  movement. 

(1 128.)  The  whole  ciliary  apparatus,  when  not  in  use,  is  retracted 
■\rithin  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  and  lodged  in  a kind  of  sheath  formed 
for  it  by  the  inversion  of  the  tegumentary  membrane.  The  muscular 
fasciculi  by  which  this  is  effected  are  very  conspicuous;  they  arise 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  shell,  and  run  in  distinct  fasciculi  in 
a longitudinal  direction,  to  be  inserted  into  the  lobules  whereon  the  cilia 
are  arranged  (fig.  230,  m m). 

(1129.)  But,  besides  these  retractor  muscles,  other  fasciculi  of  mus- 
cular fibres  are  distinctly  seen  to  run  transversely,  crossing  the  former 
at  right  angles  : these  are,  most  probably,  the  agents  provided  for  the 
extrusion  of  the  wheel-hke  apparatus ; for,  arising,  as  they  do,  from  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  hard  integument,  they  -will,  by  theii’  contraction, 
compress  the  fluid  in  which  the  -viscera  float,  and,  forcing  it  outward 

then  returning  with  the  same  rapidity  of  motion  to  its  first  condition,  A b,  repeating 
continually  similar  movements  in  both  directions.  Now,  as  the  other  (alia  of  the 
series  only  commence  this  movement  one  after  the  other,  each  being  in  advance  of 
the  preceding  one  on  the  left  hand  by  a fourteenth  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  tlie 
entire  wave,  and  the  same  distance  from  that  which  succeeds  it  on  the  right  hand,  at 
every  fourteenth  interval  the  cilia  present  themselves  in  the  same  state  of  flesmre, 
and  a row  of  cilia  in  motion  presents,  for  the  instant,  the  appearance  represented  in 
the  figure,  in  which,  at  spaces  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  cUia,  there  is  a shaded  inter- 
section, which  advances  with  a uniform  movement  from  left  to  right  as  each  ciHum 
6uc(^8sively  assumes  the  position  of  that  which  follows  it  on  the  right-hand  side. 

Suppose,  now,  the  dm-ation  of  each  oscillation  divided  into  fourteen  instants,  a 
given  ciUum  will  occupy  successively  the  positions  a b,  or  a c,  a «,  a a /,  a k,  a i, 
A h,  A c,  in  the  space  b a c,  during  the  first  half  of  the  oscillation,  the  movement 
taking  place  from  left  to  right.  The  other  positions  during  the  second  lialf  of  the 
oscillation,  the  movement  being  from  right  to  left,  arc,  Kg,  xf  Ac,  a d,  kc,  xb,  a a, 
—the  position  a a'  being  the  same  as  a n,  or  a o,  constituting  the  limit  of  the  second 
half  of  that  oscillation  and  the  commencement  of  a new  one. 

In  this  manner  the  intersections,  having  the  apix-arance  of  the  teeth  of  a saw,  will 
appear  to  advance  with  a uniform  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  oscil- 
lation, giving  the  appearance  of  a chain  or  row  of  ix>arls  in  motion  in  the  case  of  a 
rectilinear  row  of  cilia,  or  of  a toothed  wheel  if  the  cilia  are  dispos<?d  in  a circle. — 
Vide  Duiardin,  Hist.  nat.  dcs  Infusoires. 
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towards  tho  orifice  of  the  shell,  it  wiU,  of  course,  push  before  it  the 
wheels,  so  as  to  evert  the  tegumentaxy  membrane  connecting  them  uuth 
the  shell,  by  imroUing  it  Kke  the  finger  of  a glove,  and  thus  causing  the 
rotatory  organs  to  protrude  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 

(1130.)  We  have  already  described  the  means  whereby  the  Eotifera 
procure  a supply  of  food,  namely  by  exciting  currents  in  the  surround- 
ing water  ; the  materials  so  obtained  pass  at  once  into  a pharynx,  the 
relative  capacity  of  which  varies  considerably  in  different  species  ; from 
the  pharymgeal  receptacle  it  is  conveyed  into  a singularly-constructed 
gizzard,  to  be  bruised  and  broken  down  by  an  apparatus  provided  for 
that  purpose  ; thus  prepared,  it  is  allowed  to  enter  a third  cavity, 
wherein  digestion  is  accomplished,  which  may  be  called  the  stomach, 
and  this,  after  becoming  gradually  constricted  in  its  diameter,  terminates 
at  the  caudal  extremity  of  the  body. 

(1131.)  The  usual  arrangement  of  the  digestive  apparatus  will  be 
readUy  imderstood  on  reference  to  the  annexed  figures  : thus,  in  Stepha- 
noceros  Eichhornii  (fig.  224),  the  pharynx  (a)  is  very  capacious,  receiving 
readily  the  materials  brought  into  it  by  the  ciliated  arms ; the  gizzard 
(e)  is  a small  globular  viscus,  containing  the  instruments  of  mastication, 
hereafter  to  he  noticed ; while  the  digestive  cavity  properly  so  called 
(b),  which  presents  no  perceptible  division  into  stomach  and  intestine, 
extends  from  the  gizzard  to  the  anal  aperture. 

(1132.)  In  Brachionus  urceolm'is  (fig.  225)  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus 
(e)  is  less  capacious;  the  gizzard  (/)  exhibits  through  its  transparent 
coats  the  pecuUar  dental  organs  placed  within  it ; and  the  stomach  (g) 
is  seen  partially  folded  upon  itself  by  the  retraction  of  the  body.  We 
observe,  moreover,  in  this  animal,  appended  to  the  commencement  of 
the  stomach,  two  large  ca2cal  appendages  (7i  7i),  which  were  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  tho  last  figure,  and  which,  no  doubt,  are  of  a glandular 
nature,  fumishing  some  fiuid  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  bruised  aliment 
contained  in  the  stomach,  to  assist  in  the  digestive  process.  To  these 
secreting  caeca,  Ehrenhorg  has  chosen  to  give  the  name  of  pancreas ; 
but  for  what  reason  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture,  since  tho  first  rudiments 
of  a pancreas  are  only  met  with  in  animals  far  higher  in  the  scale  of 
animal  existence  ; every  analogy,  indeed,  would  lead  us  to  denominate 
these  caeca  the  first  rudiments  of  a liver — by  far  tho  most  important  and 
universal  of  the  glandular  organs  subservient  to  digestion,  and  in  a 
variety  of  creatures  we  shah,  afterwards  find  it  presenting  equal  sim- 
plicity of  structure.  In  the  Notomniata  centrura  tho  caeca  are  merely 
two  pouches  opening  into  the  top  of  tho  stomach,  whereas  in  Notommata 
clavulata  there  are  six  of  these  appendages  (fig.  230,  e e)  communicating 
with  that  enlarged  portion  of  the  digestive  canal  (c)  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  proper  stomach. 

(1133.)  We  must  now  revert  to  the  consideration  of  the  dental 
apparatus  contained  in  tho  gizzard,  represented  in  situ  in  fig.  225,/,  and 
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exhibited  on  a still  larger  scale  in  fig.  228.  This  curious  masticating 
instrument  consists  of  thi'ce  distinct  pieces,  or  teeth,  which  are  made  to 
work  upon  each  other  by  the  contractions  of  the  gizzard,  so  as  to  tear 
in  pieces  or  bruise  all  matters 
made  to  pass  thi-ough  the  cavity 
containing  them.  The  central 
piece  (fig.225,/)  maybe  compared 
to  an  anvil,  presenting  on  its  upper 
surface  two  flattened  facets ; and 
upon  these  the  other  two  teeth 
(that  might,  without  much  stretch 
of  fancy,  be  compared  to  two  ham- 
mers) act.  Each  of  the  superior 
teeth  may  be  described  as  con- 
sisting of  two  portions  united  at 
an  angle : the  larger  portion,  or 
handle  as  it  might  be  called,  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles ; 
whilst  the  other  part  is  free  in  the 
cavity  of  the  gizzard,  and  works 
upon  the  facets  of  the  anvil,  the 
edge  being  apparently  divided  into 
teeth  resembling  those  of  a comb, 
and  evidently  adapted  to  bruise  or 
tear  substances  submitted  to  their 
action.  Such  is  the  transparency 
of  the  whole  animal,  that  the  effect 
of  these  remarkable  organs  upon 
the  animalcules  used  as  food  is  distinctly  visible  under  a good  micro- 
scope ; and  if  the  Rotifer  be  compressed  between  two  pieces  of  glass,  so 
as  to  break  down  the  soft  textures  of  its  body,  the  teeth  may,  from  their 
hardness,  be  procured  in  a detached  state  for  minute  examination.  The 
whole  apparatus  described  above  evidently  resembles  very  closely  the 
kind  of  stomach  met  with  in  the  Crustacea,  to  wliich  the  Rotifera  will 
be  foimd  gradually  to  ai)proximatc. 

(1134.)  In  Melicerta  riTiffens  the  alimentary  canal  commences  with  a 
small  oval  orifice  situated  near  the  sinuated  disk  formed  by  the  rotatory 
organs.  It  opens  into  an  oesophagus  that  conducts  the  food  down  to 
the  gastric  tooth  (fig.  227, 1,  c).  These,  according  to  Professor  William- 
son’s veiy  excellent  memoir  upon  the  subject*,  arc  hnplanted  in  a large 
conglobate  cellular  mass,  whicli  completely  invests  them.  Their  appear- 
ance, when  higlily  magnified,  is  accuratelj-  represented  in  fig.  228;  they 
consist  of  two  essential  jrortions — a pair-  of  strong  crushing  plates,  which 
bruise  tho  food,  and  various  appendages  affording  leverage  and  facili- 
* Qunrterly  Journal  of  Slicroscopical  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 


Fig.  227. 


Melicerta  ringens  (after  Prof.  WiUiamson) : 
a a,  ciliated  lobes,  constituting  the  rotatory 
apparatus ; b,  hoots,  called  by  Schaffer  “ the 
lips ; ” c,  rotatory  flap,  or  “ pellet-cup  ” 
(Gosse) ; d d,  tentacular  organs ; e,  gizzard,  con- 
taining the  gastric  teeth  upper  stomachal 
cavity ; g,  inferior  stomachal  cavity ; il,  anal 
outlet ; t,  protuberance  occasioned  by  the  act 
of  defecation ; k,  ovary ; dilated  oviduct ; 

m,  filamentary  spermatic  tube  (f) ; n n,  mus- 
cles of  caudal  appendage ; o,  prehensile  organ ; 
p p,  corpuscles  floating  in  the  perivisceral 
fluid ; q q,  ova  nearly  ready  for  expulsion. 
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tating  the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  them.  The  crushers  are  two 
broad  elongated  plates  (fig.  228,  a),  each  being  about  -g^th  of  an  inch 
long,  and  separated  from  each  other  at  the  mesial  line,  near  which  they 
become  much  thickened.  From  each  of  these  plates  there  proceed  late- 
rally numerous  parallel  bars  (fig.  228,  b b), 
nil  of  which  are  somewhat  thickened  at 
their  inner  extremities,  where  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  plates,  whilst  at  their  oppo- 
site ends  they  are  united  with  the  others  of 
the  same  side  by  a curved  connecting  bar 
(fig.  228,  c c),  from  the  outer  sides  of  which 
are  given  off  various  loops  and  processes. 

The  three  uppermost  of  these  bars  are  the 
largest,  the  rest  gradually  diminishing  in 
size  as  well  as  strength,  till  the  inferior  ones 
become  almost  invisible. 

(1135.)  From  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
two  crushei-8  there  project  upwards  and  backwards  two  slender  pro- 
longations (fig.  228,  d),  which  are  united  by  a sort  of  double  hinge 
near  this  apex,  where  they  not  only  play  upon  each  other,  but  also  on  a 
small  central  fixed  point  (fig.  228,  e)  lodged  in  a little  conglobate  cel- 
lular mass.  Ehrenberg  only  describes  three  transverse  bars  on  each 
side,  which  he  regards  as  teeth ; it  is  obvious  that  he  has  only  noticed 
the  three  upper  and  larger  pairs.  It  is  equally  evident  that  these 
transverse  teeth,  as  he  teims  them,  do  not  move  upon  the  strong  longi- 
tudinal plates,  as  he  imagines,  but  are  fiimly  united  with  them.  Muscles 
are  either  attached  to  the  divergent  peripheral  processes,  or  to  the 
cellular  mass  in  which  these  processes  are  imbedded,  causing  the  entire 
apparatus  to  separate  along  the  mesial  line  by  means  of  the  hinge- 
joint  (fig.  228,  e),  the  so-called  teeth  merely  transmitting  the  motor 
force  to  the  two  longitudinal  plates.  These  latter  appendages  are  thus 
made  to  play  upon  each  other  with  great  power,  and  to  act  as  efficient 
crushers,  bruising  the  food  before  it  passes  into  the  stomach,  as  is  the 
ca.se  with  the  gastric  teeth  of  the  Crustacea. 

(1136.)  From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  in  its 
construction  the  dental  apparatus  is  more  complex  than  is  represented 
by  Ehrenberg,  in  its  mode  of  working  it  is  loss  so.  The  conglobate 
organ  in  which  this  apparatus  is  imbedded  is  transparent,  and  composed 
of  numerous  large  cells,  each  of  which  contains  a beautiful  nucleus  with 
its  nucleolus.  The  ccUs  are  only  seen  when  the  organ  is  ruptured  be- 
tween two  plates  of  ghiss,  when  they  readily  separate  from  one  another ; 
but  the  nuclei,  with  their  contained  nucleoli,  are  distinctly  risible  in 
the  living  animal.  Delicate  muscular  threads  most  probably  penetrate 
this  organ  to  roach  the  dental  apparatus ; but  Professor  Williamson  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  detect  their  presence  satisfactoiily. 


Eig.  228. 


e 


Gastric  dental  apparatus  of 
Melicerta  ringens : a a,  crushing 
plates ; b b,  c c,  lateral  frame- 
work ; d,  handle-like  processes ; 
e,  central  fixed  point.  (After 
Prof.  Williamson.) 
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(1137.)  After  passing  the  dental  organs,  the  food  enters  an  elongated 
stomach  (fig.  227,  1,/)  with  very  thick  pulpy  parietes.  In  young 
examples  these  walls  are  colourless  and  transparent,  but  in  more  ma- 
tured specimens  they  exhibit  a bright-olive  hue.  The  whole  cavity,  as 
well  as  the  oesophagus  leading  to  it,  is  lined  with  cUia  that  are  con- 
stantly playing.  On  rupturing  this  organ,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a 
thiu  pellucid  external  membrane,  exhibiting  no  distinct  structure,  but 
within  which  is  a thick  layer  of  large,  tinged  epithelial  ceUs.  These 
are  easily  detached  from  the  membrane,  when  each  one  is  seen  to  be 
spherical,  containing  numerous  yeUow  granules,  and  very  often  a nucleus 
with  its  nucleolus.  The  ciha  are  attached  to  one  side  of  these  cells, 
the  great  length  of  the  former  constituting  the  most  marked  feature  of 
this  arrangement;  it  often,  indeed,  equals  the  entire  diameter  of  the 
cell.  Some  of  the  cells  exhibit  no  cilia,  others  are  only  furnished  with 
them  on  one  side,  while  a few  appear  to  be  fringed  with  them  through- 
out their  entire  circumference.  Professor  Williamson  supposes  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  cells  have  projected  considerably  into  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach.  The  yellow  granules  are  absent  from  those  of  young 
animals,  showing  clearly  that  it  is  these  contained  granules  that  give 
the  colour  to  the  parietes  of  the  stomach. 

(1138.)  This  stomach  appears  to  be  chiefly  a receptacle  for  the  food. 
From  time  to  time,  especially  when  the  viscus'is  distended,  portions 
of  its  contents  pass  down  into  a lower  stomach  (fig.  227,  1,  g),  which 
is  separated  from  the  upper  one  by  a marked  but  varying  constriction. 
The  second  stomach  is  also  lined  with  cilia  even  larger  than  those  of  the 
upper  viscus  ; but  the  parietes  are  very  much  thinner  and  more  trans- 
parent, the  cells  being  less  easily  traced.  The  diameter  of  the  oi^:an  is 
nearly  the  same  in  each  direction,  so  that  it  is  almost  spherical.  The 
mass  of  food  with  which  it  is  usually  distended  is  constantly  revolving, 
the  motion  being  due  to  cihaiy  action.  This  process  goes  on  for  some 
minutes,  after  which  the  creature  contracts  its  body  and  forces  the  en- 
tire contents  out  of  this  viscus  into  a long  narrow  cloaca  that  terminates 
externally  by  an  anal  outlet  (fig.  227, 1,  7i).  As  it  does  this,  it  everts 
a considerable  portion  of  the  cloaca,  thus  almost  bringing  the  cloacal 
outlet  of  the  stomach  to  the  exterior,  and  causing  at  the  same  time  a 
large  transparent  protuberance  (fig.  227,  1,  i)  to  be  developed  on  the 
corresponding  side  of  its  body.  At  other  times  the  creature  can  draw 
in  these  appendages,  so  that  scai'cely  any  trace  of  a cloacal  canal  is 
visible. 

(1139.)  Notwithstanding  the  microscopic  size  of  the  Rotifera,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  detecting  the  more  minute  details  of  their 
structure,  Ehi’cnberg  thinks  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  filamentary 
nerves,  and  neiTOUs  masses,  distributed  in  different  parts  of  their  body, — 
an  arrangement  which  not  only  would  account  for  the  complete  asso- 
ciation of  their  voluntary  movements,  but,  from  the  presence  of  ganglia, 
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would  render  these  animals  capable  of  possessing  some  of  the  local 
senses  ; indeed,  Ehrenherg  imagines  he  has  discovered  such  to  exist  in 
the  shape  of  red  specks,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  eyes.  The  organ 
alluded  to  is  a minute  red  spot,  indicated  in  the  figures  (figs.  225  and 
230)  ; nevertheless  no  organization  has  been  described  of  such  a nature 
as  to  entitle  us  unhesitatingly  to  designate  it  an  organ  of  vision,  even 
if  it  should,  as  he  intimates,  invariably  be  in  connexion  with  a nervous 
mass,  which,  from  examining  his  drawing  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
nerves,  we  should  have  little  expected  to  he  the  case. 

(1140.)  The  nervous  system  of  Notommata  clavulata,  as  described  by 
this  indefatigable  observer,  is  represented  in  fig.  230.  It  would  seem 
to  consist  of  several  minute  nodules  (fig.  230,  i i),  exhibiting  a some- 
what symmetrical  arrangement,  and  disposed  apparently  in  pairs  ; some 
of  these  nodules,  which  are  about  ten  in  number,  communicate  with 
each  other  by  delicate  filaments,  whilst  others  seem  to  he  quite  insulated 
from  the  rest. 

(1141.)  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  conducting 
microscopical  observations,  especially  with  the  high  powers  needful  in 
detecting  structures  so  minute  as  the  nerves  of  the  Eotifera,  will  he 
exceedingly  cautious  in  admitting  the  complete  establishment  of  facts 
involving  important  physiological  principles ; and  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Ehrenherg  has  been  misled  by  some  appearances  which 
it  is  impossible  for  the  most  coiTect  observer  always  to  guard  against, 
in  assigning  to  the  Eotifera  an  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  so 
totally  different  from  what  is  met  with  in  any  other  class  of  animals  as 
that  represented  in  his  figui’e,  from  which  our  engraving  has  been  ac- 
curately copied. 

(1142.)  All  our  ideas  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerves  would  lead  us  to 
suspect  some  error.  The  uses  of  ganglia,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
are  either  to  associate  nerves  derived  from  different  sources,  or  to  serve 
as  centres  for  perception,  or  else  they  are  for  the  concentration  of  ner- 
vous energy.  The  position  of  the  gangha  depicted  in  the  figure  as  being 
in  relation  with  the  nervous  threads  would  scarcely  seem  to  bo  consistent 
with  either  of  the  above  offices;  and  therefore  wo  cannot  but  regal’d  the 
obsen'ations  that  have  been  hitherto  recorded  concerning  the  nervous 
system  of  the  Eotifera  as  far  from  being  complete. 

(1143.)  Professor  Williamson  observes  that  these  small  organs,  which 
are  so  common  amongst  the  Eotifera,  and  which  Ehrenherg  regards  as 
nervous  ganglia,  are  abundant  in  the  Melicerta,  but  they  afford  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  hypothesis  of  the  great  Prussian  Professor.  They  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  small  eeUs  or  vesicles,  formed  of  gi-anular  viscid 
protoplasm,  very  similar  to  those  into  which  the  yelk  of  the  egg  becomes 
divided.  Sometimes  they  float  freely  in  the  fluid  which  distends  the 
integument  and  bathes  the  viscera ; at  others,  thin  ductile  threads  pass 
from  one  vesicle  to  another,  as  represented  in  fig.  229,  h,  where  these 
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Fig.  229. 


Lower  half  of  the  body  otMelieeria 
ringens,  highly  magnified:  a,  lower 
atomaeh ; 6,  c,  lower  portion  of  ovary 
and  oviduct ; d,  intestine;  e,  filamentarv 
spermatic  tube  (?)  ; ^ g g^  retractor 
muscles;  i,  corpuscles  swimming  in 
the  peri-intestinal  fluid,  regarded  by 
Ehrenberg  as  nervotm  ganglia. 


objects  arc  delineated  as  they  appeared  in  one  individual,  in  the  clear 
space  immediately  below  the  viscera.  They  differ  as  widely  as  jiossible 
in  their  size,  number,  and  proportion.  So  far  from  being  ner%-ous  vesicles, 
they  appear  rather  to  be  cells  modified  into  a rudimentary'  form  of 
areolar  tissue.  That  they  are  hollow 
vesicles  or  cells,  veiy  viscous,  readily 
cohering,  and,  owing  to  this  coherence, 
easily  drawn  out  by  the  movements  of 
the  various  organs  to  which  they  are 
attached,  are  facts  capable  of  easy 
demonstration. 

(1144.)  Leydig  conceives  the  nervous 
system  of  Ladnulana  to  consist  of, 
first,  a ganglion  situated  behind  the 
pharynx,  composed  of  four  bipolar  cells 
with  their  processes ; secondly,  of  a 
ganglion  at  the  beginning  of  the  caudal 
prolongation,  composed  of  four  larger 
ganglionic  cells  and  their  processes. 

The  last-mentioned  cells  are  described 
by  Professor  Huxley  as  vacuolar  thick- 
enings— finding  no  difierence  whatever 
between  them  and  the  thickenings  in 
the  disk,  which  Leydig  himself  allows  to  be  mere  thickenings. 

(1145.)  Professor  Huxley’s  own  view  upon  the  subject  is  as  follows* : 
— On  the  oral  side  of  the  neck  of  the  animal,  or,  rather,  upon  the  under 
siu’face  of  the  trochal  disk,  just  where  it  joins  the  neck,  and  therefore 
behind  and  below  the  mouth,  there  is  a small  hemispherical  cavity,  which 
seems  to  have  a thickened  wall  and  is  richly  ciliated  within.  Below 
this  sac,  but  in  contact  with  its  upper  edge,  is  a bilobed  homogeneous 
mass,  which  Professor  Huyley  believes  to  be  the  true  nervous  centre. 

(1146.)  On  the  nuchal  region  of  many  species  of  Rotifers  arc  two 
remai'kable  organs  (fig.  227, 1,  d d),  which,  from  their  structure,  appear 
to  perform  the  office  of  tcntacula,  although  various  uses  have  been 
assigned  to  them  by  different  obsoiwers.  Ehrenbeig  supposed  them  to 
be  connected  with  the  respiratory  functions,  while  Dujardin  compares 
them,  with  much  greater  probability,  to  the  antenna)  and  palpi  of  the 
Entomostracous  Cmstaceans.  In  Meliccria  rinffcnsf,  these  organs,  when 
fully  protruded,  are  seen  to  be  terminated  by  a brush  of  fine  divergent 
seta)  (fig.  227,  2,  a),  implanted  on  tlic  convex  side  of  a small  deltoid 
body  (h)  ; from  the  flat  side  of  this  latter  appendage  there  proceeds 
along  the  interior  of  the  tube,  towards  the  body  of  the  animal,  a dchcato 
muscular  band  (e),  which  by  its  contractions  draws  the  deltoid  body 
backwards,  thus  inverting  the  extremity  of  the  tube,  and  forming  a 
* Quarterly  Journiil  of  Microscopical  Science,  no.  1.  p.  9.  t ^^■illiamson,  foe.  eiY. 
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double  sheath  protecting  the  setfe.  The  whole  apparatus,  obseiwes 
Professor  Williamson,  is  very  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  tentacles  of  the 
SnaU,  and  appears  to  constitute  rather  a tactile  than  a respiratory  organ. 
This  is  rendered  the  mere  probable  by  the  fact  that,  when  the  animal 
first  emerges  from  its  tessellated  case,  the  extremities  of  these  two  ten- 
tacles are  the  first  parts  to  make  their  appearance,  the  two  cmwed 
hooks,  named  by  Schaflfer  the  lips  (fig.  227, 1,  h),  being  the  next.  The 
setae  are  usually  half  drawn  into  the  inverted  tentacle,  but  they  projeet 
sufficiently  forward  to  constitute  delicate  organs  of  touch,  supposing  the 
deltoid  body,  into  which  they 


are  implanted,  to  be  endowed 
with  sensibility.  The  ammal 
cautiously  protmdes  these 
tentacles  before  it  ventures  to 
unfold  its  rotatory  organs ; but 
it  does  not  direct  them  from 
side  to  side,  as  an  insect  does 
its  antennae. 

(1147.)  In  addition  to  the 
elaborate  organization  de- 
scribed abeve,  the  Prussian 
naturalist  cenceived  that  he 
had  discovered  a vascular 
apparatus,  consisting  of  trans- 
verse vessels  (fig.  230,  n n), 
in  which  he  supposed  a cir- 
culation of  the  nutritive  fluids 
occurred.  But  the  vascular 
character  of  the  transverse 
striae  visible  in  this  position 
i.s  more  than  doubtful,  as  there 
seems  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  appearance  depicted 
in  the  figure  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  the  transverse 
muscular  bands  whereby  the 


Fig.  230. 


N'ofominata  clavulnfa  (after  Elirenbcrg) ; a.  rota- 
tory organs;  ft,  gizzard;  c,  stomach;  d rf,  intestine ; 
e,  coBcal  appendages  to  stomach  ; /,  ovary ; //,  con- 
tractile vesicle ; h h,  lateral  tubes,  to  which  are  ap- 
pended the  vibratory  organs  ; n n,  transverse  bands, 
supposed  byEhrenbergto  belong  to  a vascular  system. 


OCCU- 


extrasion  of  the  rotatory  apparatus  is  effected,  analogous  to  those 
pjing  a similar  situation  in  the  Bryozoa. 

1148.)  The  mode  in  Avhich  respiration  is  effected,  in  the  class  of 
animals  under  consideration,  has  been  a subject  of  much  dispute.  Some 
have  supposed  the  contact  of  water,  applied  to  the  general  surface  of  the 
ody , sufficient  for  the  aeration  of  the  nutritious  juices,  especially  as  its 
constant  renewal  would  he  ensured  by  the  ciliary  movements.  Bory  St. 
rncent*,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  rotatory  cilia  as  real  gills,  ro- 
* Diet.  dc8  Sci.  Nat.,  art.  “ Eotifeua.” 
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sembling  those  of  fishes ; and,  mLstaking  the  movements  of  the  gkzard 
for  the  contractions  of  a heart,  conceived  these  animalcules  to  be  even 
superior  to  insects  in  the  organization  of  their  vascular  system.  Ehren- 
berg,  however,  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  an  internal  respiratory 
apparatus  of  a most  extraordinary  description.  In  Notommata  antrura 
he  remarked  seven  vibrating  points  on  one  side,  and  six  on  the  other, 
attached  to  two  long  and  undulating  viscera,  which  he  elsewhere  describes 
as  being  the  testes  of  the  animal  (fig.  225,  1) ; the  above-mentioned 
points  were  never  at  rest,  and  ai)peared  to  be  placed  in  determinate 
positions  opposite  to  each  other.  Accurate  observations,  he  says,  have 
shown  each  to  be  a peculiar  little  organ,  provided  with  a tail  resembling 
that  of  a note  in  music,  and  to  be  thrown  into  vibration  by  three  httle 
vesicles,  or  folds  of  their  infiated  extremity ; these  organs  fioated  freely 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  by  their  enlarged  portion,  while  by  their  tail 
they  were  attached  to  the  long  tubular  organ  above  referred  to. 

(1149.)  Ehrenberg’s  first  idea  on  seeing  these  organs  was  that  they 
formed  a vascular  system,  executing  movements  of  pulsation ; but  he 
now  considers  them  as  internal  branchia;,  or  organs  of  respiration,  to 
which  the  external  water  is  freely  admitted  in  the  following  manner: — 

(1150.)  In  many  species  of  the  Rotifera,  we  find,  projecting  from  the 
neck  of  the  animal,  a horny  tubular  organ,  called  by  Ehrenberg  the 
calcar  or  spur  (fig.  225,  d) : this  he  at  first  considered  to  be  the  male 
organ  of  sexual  excitement ; but  he  now  regards  it  as  a siphon,  or  a 
tube  of  respiration,  through  which  the  circumambient  water  passes  freely 
into  the  cavity  of  the  body.  He  thinks,  moreover,  that  the  periodical 
transparency,  and  the  alternate  distention  and  collapse  of  the  animal, 
seen  to  occur  regularly  in  almost  all  the  Rotifera,  are  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  water  into  the  visceral  cavity  and  its  subsequent  expul- 
sion therefrom,  upon  which  action  the  fluctuations  observed  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  body  would  therefore  depend.  The  supposition  that  water 
is  injected  in  this  manner  into  the  body  seems  to  be  favoured  by  other 
appearances  : for  when  the  internal  carity  is  thus  fiUed,  aU  the  viscera 
appear  isolated,  so  that  the  boimdaries  of  each  can  he  distinctly  seen ; 
but  when  the  water  is  discharged,  they  approximate  each  other,  their 
limits  become  confoimdcd,  and  the  external  membrane  of  the  body 
assumes  a cnimpled  appearance. 

(1151.)  Upon  reviewing  the  above  account  of  the  mode  of  respiration 
in  the  Rotifera,  wo  must  say  that  we  consider  that  the  ofiice  assigned  to 
the  little  organs  called  branchioc  is  extremely  problematical,  e.speciaUy 
as  we  have  but  the  most  vague  intimations  concerning  the  existence  of 
a circulating  system  at  all,  much  less  of  such  a double  circulation  carried 
on  in  arteries  and  veins  as  the  presence  of  such  organs  would  infer. 
“ I presume,”  says  Ebrcnberg,  “that  the  branchia;  possess  a vascular 
system  ; for  when  the  local  contractions  occur  in  the  body  of  the  animal, 
we  sec  distinctly  a certain  number  of  filaments  (vessels  ?)  loose  and 
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delicate.”  The  opinions  of  the  Professor  himself  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  organs  which  he  describes  being  so  indefinite,  we  must  pause 
before  adopting  the  physiological  views  to  which  their  admission  would 
lead — more  especially  as,  from  the  very  fact  of  the  whole  visceral  cavity 
being  perpetually  filled  Avith  aerated  fluid,  the  existence  of  any  localized 
organs  of  respiration  could  hardly  be  esteemed  necessary. 

(1152.)  The  two  lateral  bands  above  mentioned  (fig.  225,  Z),  with 
which  are  connected  the  “ trembling  gill-like  organs”  of  Ehrenberg,  are 
now  considered  as  constituting  a peculiar  apparatus,  distinguished  as 
the  “ ivater-vasmlar  system,”  of  which,  as  they  exist  in  Lacinulana 
socialis,  the  following  description  is  given  by  Professor  Huxley*.  In 
this  species  there  is  no  contractile  sac  as  in  other  genera ; but  two  very 
delicate  vessels,  about  ^-l^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  clear  and  colour- 
less, arise  hy  a common  origin  upon  the  dorsal  side  of  the  intestine. 
The  vessels  separate,  and  one  runs  up  on  each  side  of  the  body  in  the 
direction  of  the  mouth.  Ai’rived  at  the  level  of  the  pharyngeal  bulb, 
each  vessel  divides  into  three  branches : one  passes  over  the  pharynx 
and  in  front  of  the  pharyngeal  bulb,  and  unites  with  its  fellow  of  the 
opposite  side ; while  the  other  two  pass,  one  inwards  and  the  other 
outwards,  in  the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  trochal  disk,  and 
there  terminate  as  cseca.  Besides  these,  there  seemed  sometimes  to  be 
another  branch  just  below  the  pancreatic  sacs. 

(1153.)  A vibratile  body  is  contained  in  each  of  the  caecal  branches, 
and  there  is  likewise  one  on  each  side  in  the  transverse  connecting 
branch.  Two  more  are  contained  in  each  lateral  main  trunk,  one  oppo- 
site the  pancreatic  sacs,  and  one  lower  down,  making  in  aU  five  on  each 
side.  Each  of  these  vibrating  bodies  is  a long  cihum  (yj^th  of  an 
inch),  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  by  the 
other  vibrating  with  a quick  undulatory  motion  in  its  cavity,  giving  rise, 
as  Siebold  remarks,  to  an  appearance  singularly  like  that  of  a flickering 
flame. 

(1154.)  The  last  subject  that  wo  have  to  consider  relative  to  the 
internal  economy  of  the  Botifera  is  the  conformation  of  their  generative 
apparatus,  which  here  assumes  a considerable  perfection  of  development. 
The  reproductive  system  is  composed  apparently  of  two  distinct  parts ; 
the  one  subservient  to  the  formation  of  the  ova,  the  other  destined 
either  to  furnish  some  secretion  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  egg, 
or,  as  has  been  surmised,  secreting  a fertilizing  fluid  by  which  the 
impregnation  of  the  ova  is  effected  prior  to  their  escape  from  the  body. 

(1155.)  In  Melicerta  rinyens,  as  avo  learn  from  Professor  William- 
son’s admirable  memoir,  the  ovaiy  is  a hollow  sac,  consisting  of  a very 
thin  pellucid  membrane,  filled  with  a viscid  granular  protoplasm  of  a 
light-grey  colour,  in  Avhich  may  be  perceived  some  twenty  or  thirty 
nuclei,  each  containing  a micleolus  in  its  interior ; these  seem  to  be 
* Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science,  no.  1.  p.  G. 
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Fig.  231. 
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successively  selected  for  development  after  the  following  manner : One 

of  the  nuclei  situated  near  the  surface  of  the  ovarj'  attracts  around  it  a 
small  portion  of  the  granular  protoplasm,  which  becomes  detached  from 
the  remaining  eontents  of  the  ovary.  The  portion  thus  specially  isolated 
gradually  enlarges,  assuming  at  the  same  time  a darker  hue,  and  the 
nucleus  slightly  enlarges,  while  its  central  nucleolus  appears  to  become 
absorbed.  When  the  ovum,  thus  separated  from  the  ovarian  proto- 
plasm, has  attained  its  full  size,  it  becomes  invested  by  a tbiTi  shell, 
which  is  apparently  a secretion  from  its  own  surface.  The  ovum  being 
thus  ready  for  expulsion  (fig.  227, 1,  g'),  is  slowly  forced  down  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  ovary,  and,  sweeping  round  the  inferior  border  of  the 
lower  stomach,  passes  through  the  dilated  oviduct  (fig.  227, 1,  Z)  and 
enters  the  cloaca,  whence,  by  a sudden  contraction,  it  is  expelled. 

(1156.)  At  this  point  of  development  the  yelk 
consists  of  a single  segment ; but  very  soon  the 
central  nucleus  becomes  drawn  out  and  divides 
into  two,  this  division  being  followed  by  a corre- 
sponding segmentation  of  the  yelk.  The  same 
process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  until  at 
length  the  yelk  becomes  converted  into  a mass  of 
minute  cells.  The  first  trace  of  fui'ther  organiza- 
tion which  presents  itself  appears  in  the  form  of 
a few  freely-moving  cilia ; these  are  developed 
at  two  points,  one  at  c a,  fig.  231, 1,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  future  head,  and  the  other  near 
the  centre  of  the  ovum  (Z>),  which  is  destined  to 
become  the  cavity  of  the  stomach ; shortly  after 
this  appearance  of  cUia,  traces  of  the  dental  ap- 
paratus become  recognizable, — this,  again,  being 
soon  succeeded  by  the  union  of  the  entire  mass  of 
yeUc-cells,  and  the  formation  from  them  of  the 
various  organs  of  the  animal.  The  cilia  now  play  very  freely,  especially 
at  the  head  (a) ; the  creature  tivists  itself  about  in  its  shell ; and  two 
red  spots  (c  c),  regarded  by  Ehrcnberg  as  organs  of  vision,  appenr.  The 
young  animal  now  bursts  its  shell,  and  presents  the  appearance  repre- 
sented in  fig.  231, — its  whole  organization,  though  obscurely  seen,  being 
that  of  the  perfect  animal,  and  not  of  a larval  state. 

(1157.)  The  young  MeUcorta,  when  first  hatched,  is  free,  and  swims 
about  actively  in  the  water  for  a short  period,  when,  attaching  itself 
by  its  caudal  extremity  to  some  foreign  object,  it  proceeds  to  manufac- 
ture for  itself  a tube  for  its  future  residence  by  moans  of  a most 
remarkable  ajjparatus  appointed  for  the  puri)Ose.  This  is  the  append- 
age called  by  Trofossor Williamson  the  fifth  rotatorj*  flap  (fig.  227,  1,  c), 
and  named  by  Mr.  Gossc*  the  “chin'’  ov  “ pclht-cnp,’' m which  the 
* Quarlcrly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science. 
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minute  masses  whereof  the  tube  is  formed  arc  prepared.  Into  this 
cup-like  organ  foreign  particles  are  continually  brought,  at  the  will  of 
the  animal,  by  ciliary  action,  and  collected  into  little  pellets,  which  are 
deposited  as  quickly  as  they  are  completed  in  successive  rows  around 
the  foot,  until  a tube  is  formed  of  sufficient  size  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
little  Eotifer  (fig.  231,  2,  a,  b). 

(1158.)  In  the  remarkable  genus  Asplmichnia,  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Dalrymple*  that  these  animals  are  bisexual,  and,  moreover, 
that  the  male  individual  is  one  of  the  strangest  organisms  as  yet  disco- 
vered. In  the  female  the  sexual  apparatus  is  very  completely  developed, 
consisting  of  an  ovary,  an  ovisac,  vaginal  canal,  and  vulva,  the  whole 
being  so  transparent  that  the  development  of  the  embryo  throughout  all 
its  stages  is  readily  observable,  and  its  progress  traced  from  the  time 
of  the  formation  of  the  egg  to  its  birth.  The  eggs  are  of  three  kinds : 
the  first  is  of  ordinary  structure,  wherein  the  formation  of  the  female 
embryo  is  easily  witnessed  while  contained  in  the  body  of  the  parent ; 
but  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  ova  are  furnished  of  a totally 
different  character,  which  are  apparently  destined  to  remain  through 
the  winter  undeveloped  until  the  following  year.  In  a third  description 
of  ovum  an  embryo  may  be  observed  to  become  developed  gradually 
from  a germinal  vesiele  until  it  begins  to  assnme  a definite  shape  and 
independent  movement,  when  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  remarkable 
peculiarities  observable  in  its  form,  size,  and  organization ; and  this  is 
the  male,  which  will  require  special  description. 

(1159.)  This  male  is  about  l-ths  of  the  size  of  the  female,  generally 
resembling  it  in  shape,  but  more  flattened  at  the  lower  part,  or  fundus, 
and  more  prolonged  at  the  side,  corresponding  to  the  vaginal  opening  in 
the  female,  which  in  the  male  presents  a similar  valvular  opening,  though 
comparatively  smaller  in  extent.  Within  this  valve  is  observed  a short 
canal,  leading  to  a large  spherical  bag,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  to 
be  fiUed  with  molecular  bodies  in  a constant  tremulous  movement. 
From  this  sac,  which  Mr.  Dalrymple  denominates  the  “ sperm-bag,”  a 
short  but  thick  rounded  body  projects  into  the  canal  before  mentioned 
as  leading  to  the  lateral  opening;  and  aroimd  the  extremity  of  this 
projecting  process,  and  even  within  it  to  a short  distance,  is  a visible 
ciliary  motion,  indicating  a canal ; on  the  neck  of  the  sperm-bag  is  a 
fasciculus  of  delicate  muscular  fibres,  which  arc  inserted  along  the 
commencement  of  this  evident  penis,  and  over  tho  latter  organ  the 
membranous  sheath  is  reflected.  Muscular  bands,  arising  from  the 
tegumentary  parictes  of  tho  animal,  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  valvular  open- 
ing, go  to  be  inserted  into  tho  root  of  the  penis,  and  may  bo  frequently 
observed  drawing  it  up  to  the  opening,  and  even  extending  it  beyond 
the  body  of  the  animal.  Muscles  also  for  the  purpose  of  opening  tho 
valve,  very  similar  to  those  employed  for  tho  samo  piu’pose  in  tho 
* Vide  Pliil.  Trans,  for  1849,  pis.  33  & 34. 
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female,  and  the  bands  which  bring  the  penis  forward,  clearly  show  it  to 
he  an  extrusory  organ,  and  to  form  a complete  male  apparatus.  The 
spenn-bag  evidently  contains  active  spermatozoa. 

(1160.)  Although  Mr.  Dahymple  never  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving any  action  beyond  the  extrusion  of  the  penis,  Mr.  BrightwcU,  of 
Norwich*,  has  observed  in  seven  different  instances  the  direct  copulation 
of  the  two  sexes — clearly  demonstrating  this  important  fact,  and  thus 
establishing  the  dioecious  character  of  this  remarkable  family. 

(1161.)  But  there  is  another  circumstance  connected  with  these 
Eotifers,  almost  without  parallel  in  the  animal  creation.  The  male,  as 
has  been  said,  possesses  the  same  general  figure  as  the  female ; it  has 
also  the  contractile  cloaca!  cavity,  named  by  Mr.  Dalrymple  “ the  respi- 
ratory sac,”  as  weU  as  the  “ water-system,”  furnished  with  the  vibratory 
or  ciliated  tags.  It  has  also  the  ordinary  rotiferous  apparatus  at  the 
head,  through  the  agency  of  which  its  various  movements  of  locomotion 
are  performed  ; the  red  “ eye-spot”  likewise  is  distinct.  It  7ias,  how- 
ever, no  mandibles,  no  pharynx,  oesophagus,  pano'eatic  glands,  or  stomach; 
there  appear  to  be  no  organs  of  deglutition,  digestion,  or  assimilation ; 
only,  at  the  lower  pai’t  of  the  animal,  on  the  other  side  of  and  opposite 
to  the  valvular  opening,  are  three  small  oval  bodies  massed  together, 
having  no  communication  by  tube  or  otherwise,  but  fixed  in  their  places 
by  short  ligaments  that  may  be  rudiments  of  a stomach. 

(1162.)  The  difference  of  sex  in  these  two  forms,  proceeding  from  the 
eggs  of  the  same  individual,  is  plainly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  not  only 
of  the  difference  of  structure,  and  the  presence  of  active  spermatozoa  in 
the  male,  but  by  the  observed  fact  of  the  intromission  of  the  male  oi^an 
into  the  vaginal  canal  of  the  female.  That  the  male  animal  is  produced 
by  the  female,  and  developed  within  the  ovisac  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  female  embryo,  is  also  proved  by  many  observations.  The  absence 
of  all  organs  for  the  sustentation  of  life  by  food  leads  to  the  belief  that 
it  is  created  for  a single  purpose,  and  that  its  term  of  existence  is  very 
short.  In  this  respect  it  somewhat  resembles  the  drone,  or  male  bee, 
whose  utility  seems  to  he  confined  to  the  impregnation  of  the  perfect 
female  or  queen. 

(1163.)  That  a single  impregnation  is  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
many  young  is  proved  by  the  female  continuing  to  breed  in  water  in 
wliich  no  male  can  be  discovered ; hut  young  females  so  produced  will 
not  go  on  to  develope  others  unless  a male  be  born  amongst  them. 

* Fide  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  for  Sopt.  1848. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CIERHOPODA. 

(1164.)  The  Cieehopoba  present  a strange  combination  of  articulated 
limbs  imited  Tvitb  many  of  the  external  characters  of  a MoUusk,  as  will  be 
at  once  evident  from  the  examination  of  any  species  of  Barnacle,  whether 
sessile  or  pedunculated.  We  select  a common  form,  Pentelasmis  vitrea, 
as  an  example  of  the  kind  last  mentioned.  The  animal  in  question  is 
enclosed  in  a shell  resembling  in  some  respects  that  of  the  common 
Mussel,  but  composed  of  five  distinct  pieces  united  together  by  a dense 
intervening  membrane : of  these,  four  pieces  are  lateral,  and  disposed 
in  pairs ; while  a fifth,  which  is  single,  is  interposed  between  the  pos- 
terior edges  of  the  two  valves,  so  as  to  unite  them  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  back.  Along  the  anterior  margin  the  valves  are  only 
partially  connected  by  membrane ; so  that  a long  fissure  is  left,  through 
which  the  articulated  extremities  may  be  protruded.  In  place  of  the 
hinge  that  joins  the  two  shells  of  the  Mussel,  we  find  the  tough  cori- 
aceous membrane  that  unites  the  different  shelly  pieces  of  the  integu- 
ment of  Pentelasmis  prolonged  into  a cylindrical  pedicle  (fig.  235,  1), 
which  is  in  some  species  many  inches  in  length,  and,  being  attached  by 
its  extremity  to  any  submarine  body,  fixes  the  animal  permanently  to 
the  same  locality.  The  external  layer  of  this  pedicle  is  coriaceous,  or 
almost  corneous,  in  its  appearance,  being  evidently  an  epidermic  struc- 
ture ; but  internally  the  tube  is  lined  with  a layer  of  strong  muscular 
fibres  arranged  longitudinally  (fig.  235,  to,  n),  which  by  their  con- 
traction are  no  doubt  able  to  bend  the  fiexible  stem  in  any  given  di- 
rection, and  thus  confer  upon  the  animal  a limited  power  of  changing 
its  position  when  necessary.  On  removing  one-half  of  the  shelly 
covering  (as  in  fig.  232,  a a),  we  expose  the  body  of  the  Cirrhopod,  and 
discern  the  following  particulars.  The  lower  portion  of  the  body,  which 
encloses  the  principal  viscera  {h  h),  is  soft  and  much  dilated,  especially 
towards  the  dorsal  region ; this  part  of  the  animal  is  covered  with  a 
delicate  membrane,  beneath  which  is  a layer  of  whitish  granular  sub- 
stance. The  mouth  {g)  is  seen  upon  the  ventral  aspect,  situated  im- 
mediately at  the  inferior  extremity  of  that  longitudinal  fissure  in  the 
mantle  through  which  the  arms  are  protruded : the  oral  aperture 
appears  to  be  raised  upon  a prominent  tubercle,  and,  when  attentively 
examined,  is  found  to  be  provided  with  a rudimentary  apparatus  of 
jaws,  presenting  a distinct  lip,  furnished  with  minute  palpi,  and  three 
pairs  of  mandibles,  of  which  the  two  external  are  homy  and  serrated, 
while  the  third  remains  permanently  soft  and  membranous.  Imme- 
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diately  behind  the  mouth,  we  find  on  eaeh  side  certain  pyramidal  fleshv 
appendages  {cl  d d),  resembling,  as  Hunter  expressed  it,  a minute  Star- 
fish, \v  hich  no  doubt  constitute  the  branchial  or  respiratory  organs 
Commencing  above  the  mouth,  we  further  notice  on  each  side  six  pairs 
and  flexible 


Fig.  232. 


of  articulated 
arms  or  cirri  (fig.  232,  c c), 
each  being  composed  of  a 
series  of  semi  - corneous 
pieces,  and  exhibiting  at 
each  joint  long  and  stiff 
hairs.  Every  pair  of  cirri 
arises  fi’om  a single  promi- 
nent stem ; and  those  most 
distant  from  the  mouth  being 
the  longest  and  most  exten- 
sile, the  whole  apparatus, 
consisting  of  twenty  - four 
cirri,  forms,  when  protruded 
from  the  body,  a kind  of  net 
of  exquisite  contrivance,  in 
which  passing  particles  of 
nourishment  are  easily  en- 
tangled, and  thus  conveyed 
to  the  mouth.  Lastly,  on 
separating  the  cirriferous 
pedicles,  we  find,  termina- 
ting the  body,  and  forming, 
as  it  were,  a kind  of  tail,  a 
long,  soft,  and  flexible  organ 
(fig.  235,  h),  the  extremity 
of  which  is  perforated  by  a 
minute  aperture ; but  the 
real  nature  of  this  instrument  we  shall  examine  by  and  by. 

(1165.)  On  reviewing  this  general  description  of  the  external  con- 
struction of  Pentelasmis,  the  reader  cannot  but  bo  struck  ivith  the 
singular  combination  of  characters  which  it  exhibits.  Judging  from  its 
shell  alone,  its  right  to  be  considered  a HoUusk  would  seem  to  be  at 
once  demonstrable;  for,  in  fact,  most  conchologists  agree  in  claiming 
these  animals  as  belonging  to  their  own  department ; and  yet  if,  after 
removing  the  shell,  we  compare  the  animal  with  a Crustacean,  its 
alhance  with  that  class  is  equally  evident.  Suppose  the  body  (fig.  232, 
h h)  to  represent  the  thoracic  portion  of  a Cmstacean  slightly  bent  upon 
itself,  and  enclosed  in  an  extensively  developed  thorax* ; the  valves  of 


Penielasmu  vilrea:  a a,  the  shelly  ralves:  b b,  Iiodv 
contained  vrithin  the  shells ; e c,  the  cirri  ■,  d d d,  pr<i 
sumed  branchial  apparatus;  e,f,  muscular  expansions ; 
g,  the  mouth.  (Alter  Hunter.) 


* Cuvier,  IiI(>moiro  stir  les  Animaux  dcs  Analifes  et  dcs  Balance,  ct  sur  Icur 
Anatomic,  p.  6. 
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the  shell  would  represent  this  thorax,  which  would  be  divided  into  five 
pieces ; the  first  pair  of  cirri  arising  from  the  body  would  then  repre- 
sent the  true  feet  of  a Crustacean  ; the  branchiaB  would  occupy  the  same 
position  in  both ; the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  Barnacle,  namely  that 
which  supports  the  five  other  pairs  of  feet,  would  represent  the  tail  of 
the  Crustacean,  and  the  ciliated,  natatory  feet,  generally  connected  vsdth 
that  part  of  the  external  skeleton.  Even  the  mouth,  as  the  author 
referred  to  might  have  added,  with  its  triple  series  of  jaws,  is  more 
nearly  allied  in  structure  to  that  of  the  Crustaceans  than  to  anything 
we  shall  meet  with  in  the  structure  of  the  oral  organs  of  true  Mollusca. 

(1166.)  But  the  affinity  which  unites  the  Cirrhopoda  to  the  Homo- 
gangliata  is  not  merely  exemplified  in  the  analogies  that  can  be  pointed 
out  between  the  external  configuration 
of  Pentelasmis  and  some  Crustacean 
forms ; the  neiwous  system  even,  as  we 
might  be  led  to  anticipate  from  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  articu- 
lated cirri,  still  exhibits  the  Homo- 
gangliate  condition,  and,  besides  the 
supra-oesophageal  masses,  forms  a lon- 
gitudinal chain  of  double  ganglia  ar- 
ranged along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body,  from  which  the  nerves  supplying 
the  ciniferous  arms  take  their  origins. 

Four  small  tubercles  (fig.  233)*,  placed 
transversely  above  the  oesophagus,  re- 
present the  brain,  and  give  origin  to 
four  principal  nerves  (////),  which 
are  distributed  to  the  muscles  and  vis- 
cera ; for  in  such  a situation,  organs  of 
sense  would  evidently  be  useless.  Two 
lateral  cords,  derived  from  the  above, 
surround  the  oesophagus,  from  each  of 
which  a nerve  (o  o)  is  given  off.  Below 
the  oesophagus  the  nervous  collar  ter- 
minates in  a pair  of  ganglia  (h),  that  give  origin  to  the  nerves  supplied 
to  the  first  pair  of  arms  ; and  then  succeeds  a parallel  series  of  double 
ganglia  (i,  1c,  I,  m),  exactly  resembling  those  of  articulated  animals, 
from  which  emanate  nerves  that  are  destined  to  the  cirri  and  surroimd- 
ing  parts. 

(1167.)  The  muscular  system  of  Pentelasmis  is  partly  appropriated 
to  the  movements  of  the  shell  and  partly  to  the  general  motions  of 
the  body.  The  shell  is  closed  by  a single  transverse  fasciculus  of 
muscular  fibres,  whereof  a section  Ls  seen  at  e,  fig.  232,  placed  imme- 

* Cuvior,  loc.  cit. 
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diatcly  beneath  that  fissure  in  the  mantle  through  which  the  arms  are 
protruded ; it  passes  directly'  across  from  one  valve  to  the  other,  and 
approximates  them  by  its  eontraction. 

(1168.)  A large  muscle,  whose  origin  is  seen  in  fig.  232,  /,  arises 
from  the  interior  of  the  mantle,  and,  as  its  fibres  diverge,  spreads  over 
the  entire  mass  of  the  viscera ; this  will  evidently  draw  the  body  for- 
ward and  cause  the  protrusion  of  the  tentacula ; while  various  muscular 
slips  derived  from  it  scarcely  need  further  description,  being  destined 
to  move  the  numerous  arms,  with  their  jointed  cirri  and  the  fieshy 
tubular  prolongation  (fig.  235,  Tc)  already  noticed. 

(1169.)  The  food  devoured  by  the  Cii’rhopoda  would  seem  to  consist 
of  various  minute  animals,  such  as  small  MoUusks  and  microscopic 
Crustacea,  caught  in  the  water  around  them  by  a mechanism  at  once 
simple  and  elegant.  Any  one  who  watches  the  movements  of  a living 
Cin’hopod  will  perceive  that  its  arms,  with  their  appended  cirri,  are 
in  perpetual  movement,  being  alternately  thrown  out  and  retracted  with 
great  rapidity,  and  that,  when  fully  expanded,  the  plumose  and  flexible 
stems  form  an  exquisitely  beautiful  apparatus,  admirably  adapted  to 
entangle  any  nutritious  molecules,  or  minute  living  creatures,  that  may 
happen  to  be  present  in  the  cii’cumscribed  space  over  which  this  singular 
casting-net  is  thrown,  and  drag  them  down  into  the  vicinity  of  the 
mouth,  where,  being  seized  by  the  j aws,  they  are  crushed  and  prepared 
for  digestion.  No  sense  but  that  of  touch  is  required  for  the  success  of 
this  singular  mode  of  fishing ; and  the  delicacy  with  which  the  tentacula 
perceive  the  slightest  contact  of  a foreign  body  shows  that  they  are 
eminently  sensible  to  tactile  impressions.  As  regards  the  digestive 
organs,  we  have  already  deseribed  the  prominent  mouth  (fig.  235,  V), 
with  its  homy  palpiferous  lip  and  three  pairs  of  lateral  jaws.  The 
oesophagus  (c)  is  short,  and  firm  in  its  texture  ; it  receives  the  excretor3* 
ducts  of  two  salivary  glands  of  considerable  size  (fig.  233,  d d),  and 
soon  terminates  in  a capacious  stomachal  receptacle,  the  waUs  of  which 
are  deeply  sacculated  and  surrounded  by  a mass  of  glandular  eseca 
(fig.  235,  d)  that  represent  the  liver,  and  pour  their  secretion  through 
numerous  wide  apertures  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  itself.  The 
intestine  {e,  /)  is  a simple  tube,  and  nms  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of 
the  animal,  wide  at  its  commencement,  but  gradually  t-apering  towards 
its  anal  extremity ; it  terminates  at  the  root  of  the  tubular  prolonga- 
tion (A:)  by  a narrow  orifiee,  into  which  a small  bristle  {g)  has  been 
inserted. 

(1170.)  Little  is  satisfactorily  known  relative  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  blood-vessels  and  the  eoui’se  of  the  circulation  in  these  animals.  Poli 
imagined  that  ho  had  discovered  a contractile  dorsal  vessel,  intimating 
that  he  had  perceived  its  pulsations  in  the  ricinity  of  the  anal  extremity 
of  the  body  ; and  although  his  obsen*ations  upon  this  subject  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  subsequent  investigations,  analogy  would  lead  us  to 
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anticipate  the  existence  of  the  heart  in  the  position  indicated  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Neapolitan  zootomist.  The  lateral  appendages  (fig.  232,  d d d) 
are  most  probably  proper  branchial  organs,  but,  perhaps,  not  exclusively 
the  instruments  of  respiration,  since  the  numerous  cirri  no  doubt  co- 
operate in  exposing  the  blood  to  the  action  of  the  surrounding  medium, 
a function  to  which  they  are  weU  adapted  by  their  structure  and  in- 
cessant movements ; especially  as  each  cirnis  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope to  be  traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  two  large  vascular 
trunks,  one  apparently  arterial,  and  the  other  of  a venous  character. 

(1171.)  Judging  from  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which  the  Cir- 
rhopods  exist,  it  would  only  he  natural  to  suppose  that  to  creatures  so 
circumstanced,  the  possession  of  the  organs  of  the  higher  senses  would 
be  a useless  incumbrance,  seeing  that  they  are  apparently  quite  incapable 
of  holding  communication  with  the  external  world ; nevertheless,  from 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Professor  Leidy*  and  of  Mr.  Darwin  f,  they  are 
found  to  be  by  no  means  destitute  in  this  respect.  In  Lepas  fasdcularis, 
Mr.  Darwin  detected  two  nervous  filaments,  derived  immediately  from 
the  front  of  the  two  supra-cesophageal  ganglia,  which  were  found  to 
terminate  in  two  small,  perfectly  distinct,  oval  masses,  which  are  not 
united  by  any  transverse  commissure.  Prom  the  opposite  ends  of  these 
two  gangha,  smaller  nerves  are  derived,  which,  bending  inwards  at 
right  angles,  communicate  with  the  ocular  apparatus,  which,  although 
apparently  consisting  of  a single  mass,  is,  in  reality,  composed  of  two 
eyes  united  together ; or,  in  other  words,  although  in  outline  the  eye 
appears  single,  two  lenses  can  be  distinctly  seen  at  the  end,  as  well  as 
two  pigment- capsules,  which  are  deep  and  cup-shaped,  and  of  a dark 
reddish-purple  hue.  This  double  eye,  in  all  the  genera  examined,  is 
seated  deep  within  the  body : it  is  attached  by  fibrous  tissue  to  the 
radiating  muscles  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  oesophagus,  and  lies  actually 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stomach  ; consequently  a ray  of  light  to  reach 
the  eye  has  to  pass  through  the  exterior  membrane  and  underlying 
corium  and  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  body.  In  living  sessile  Cirri- 
peds,  ilr.  Darwin  observes,  vision  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  percep- 
tion of  the  shadow  of  an  object  passing  between  them  and  the  light ; 
they  instantly  perceive  a hand  passed  quickly  at  the  distance  of  several 
feet  between  a candle  and  the  vessel  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

(1172.)  Ill  the  outer  maxillae,  at  their  bases,  where  they  are  united 
together,  but  above  the  basal  fold  separating  the  mouth  from  the  body, 
there  are,  in  all  the  Lepadidae,  a pair  of  orifices,  sometimes  seated  on  a 
slight  prominence,  or  else  on  the  summit  of  flattened  tubes  projecting 
upwards  and  towards  each  other.  Each  of  these  orifices  leads  into  a deep 
sac  lined  by  pulpy  corium,  and  closed  at  the  bottom,  over  which  a nerve 
of  considerable  size  is  distributed.  That  this  closed  sac  is  an  organ  of 

* Proceedings  of  tho  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  1845. 

+ Monograph  on  the  Subclass  Cirripedia,  by  Charles  Darwin,  F.R.S.,  1841. 
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sense,  of  some  kind  or  other,  there  can  he  little  doubt ; and,  jud^g 
from  its  position,  Mr.  Darwin  is  induced  to  consider  that  the  two  con- 
stitute an  olfactory  apparatus. 

(1173.)  At  a little  distance  beneath  the  basal  articulation  of  the  first 
cirrus,  on  each  side,  there  may  he  seen  a slight  swelling,  and  on  the 
under  side  of  this  a transverse  slit-like 
orifice  (fig.  234,  e),  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  in  length,  in  Cotwhoderma,  hut 
often  only  half  that  size  ; this  is  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Darwin  as  the  organ  of 
hearing.  The  external  orifice  leads  into 
a deep  and  rather  wide  meatus,  which, 
enlarging  upwards,  is  lined  by  a thick 
pulpy  corium,  and  is  closed  at  the  upper 
end;  from  its  summit  is  Suspended  a 
flattened  sac,  variously  shaped  in  dif- 
ferent genera.  In  aU  cases  the  sac  is 
empty,  or  contains  only  a little  pulpy 
matter ; it  consists  of  brownish,  thick, 
and  remarkably  elastic  tissue,  fonned 
apparently  of  transverse  little  pihars, 
becoming  fibrous  on  the  outside,  and 
with  their  inner  ends  appearing  like 
hyaline  points.  The  mouth  of  the  acoustic 
sac  is  closed  by  a tender  diaphragm, 
through  which  Mr.  Darwin  thinks  he 
saw  a moderate-sized  nerve  enter ; and 
as  the  first  pair  of  cini  seem,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  to  perform  the  office  of 
antennae,  therefore  the  position  of  an 
acoustic  organ  at  their  bases  is  ana- 
logous to  what  exists  in  Crustacea ; but 
there  are  not  here  any  otoliths,  or  the 
sihceous  particles  and  hail’s,  as  desciibed 
by  Dr.  Parre  in  that  class  (§  1050).  Nevertheless  the  sac  is  so  highly 
elastic,  and  its  suspension  in  a meatus  freely  open  to  the  water  seems  so 
well  adapted  for  an  acoustic  organ,  that  Mr.  Darwin  considers  such  to 
be  its  fimction. 

(1174.)  With  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  reproductive  system 
in  these  creatures,  the  most  discordant  opinions  arc  expressed  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  no  two  authoi’s  agreeing  cither  concerning  the  names 
or  offices  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  diflerent  parts  of  the  generative 
apparatus.  It  must  therefore  be  our  endeavour,  in  considering  this 
part  of  their  economy,  to  separate  as  far  as  practicable  all  conjecture 
and  h^-pothctical  reasoning  from  the  simple  facts  which  anatomy  has 


Structure  of  Conchodfrma'.  a,  ex- 
ternal layer  of  integument : a a,  in- 
ternal layer ; 6 b,  ora,  forming  a layer 
around  the  body ; c,  ovipositor ; d, 
mouth ; e,  presumed  organ  of  hearing ; 
y,  aperture  communicating  with  the 
interior  of  the  pedicle ; ff,  *,  pedicle. 
(After  Danvin.) 
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Fig.  235. 


placed  at  our  disposal,  and  leave  disputed  questions  to  be  solved  by 
careful  experiment  and  research.  According  to  the  dissection  of  John 
Hunter,  the  internal  generative  apparatus  is  double,  occupying  both 
sides  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Covering  the  stomach  (fig.  235,  d),  there 
is  found  a vascular  substance, 

■n-hich  the  above-named  il- 
lustrious anatomist  regarded 
as  probably  constituting  the 
tubular  parts  of  the  testicle, 
from  which  a tortuous  canal 
wuth  very  thick  walls  (vas 
deferens)  runs  upwards  along 
the  side  of  the  intestine  to 
the  root  of  the  fleshy  pro- 
longation (k),  at  which  point 
it  is  joined  by  the  correspond- 
ing tube  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  The  com- 
mon canal  thus  formed  is 
extremely  slender,  and  passes 
in  a flexuous  manner  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  tu- 
bular organ  (Ar),  named  by 
Hunter,  apparently  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  the  penis,  to 
terminate  by  a minute  orifice 
at  its  extremity.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  termination  of 
the  sexual  canals.  Hunter 
was  well  convinced  that  the 
Cirripeds  were  hermaphrodites, — as  he  expressly  says  *,  “ It  is  most 
probable  that  all  Barnacles  are  of  both  sexes  and  self-impregnators  ; for 
I could  never  find  two  kinds  of  paids,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say,  or  even 
suppose,  the  one  was  a female,  the  other  male.” 

(1175.)  Cuvier  found  the  vascular  mass,  considered  by  Hunter  as 
being  the  tubular  portion  of  the  testis,  to  be  composed  of  granules, 
which  he  deemed  to  be  ova ; and  conceived  the  dehcato  white  vessel 
seen  to  ramify  through  the  ovarian  mass,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
to  be  the  oviduct,  whereby  the  eggs  were  taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the 
thick  and  glandular  canal  (/j),  from  the  walls  of  which  he  imagined  that 
a fecundating  liquor  might  be  secreted  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ova 
in  trmisitu.  He  therefore  regarded  the  proboscidiform  tube  (!c)  as  an 


Anatomy  of  Pentelasmia  vitrea".  a,  external  en- 
velope of  the  body ; b,  the  mouth ; c,  the  cosophagna  ; 
d,  the  stomach;  e,y,  tract  of  the  intestine ; g,  bristle 
inserted  into  the  anal  orifice;  h,  the  oviduct.  (After 
Hunter.) 


* Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physical  Scries  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  in  the  Musemn  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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ovipositor,  wliereby  the  ova  derived  from  both  sides  of  the  body  are 
expelled.  Before  scattering  them  abroad,  as  Cuvier  noticed,  the  animal 
retains  them  for  a considerable  length  of  time  concealed  between  the 
body  and  the  mantle,  where  they  form  two  or  three  irregularly-shaped 
layers.  When  the  eggs  are  found  in  this  situation,  he  observed  that 
the  ovaria  were  empty  and  the  testicles  much  less  tumid — circum- 
stances which  indicate  the  season  of  oviposition  to  be  at  an  end. 

(1176.)  In  opposition  to  the  views  entertained  by  Cuvier  concerning 
the  generative  process  in  the  class  before  us,  various  continental  writers 
consider  the  true  ovary  to  be  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tubular 
fleshy  pedicle,  which  in  Pentelasmis  serves  to  fix  the  body  to  the  sub- 
stance whereunto  it  is  attached.  This,  indeed,  at  certain  periods,  is 
found  to  be  filled  with  oval  granular  bodies  of  regular  shape,  which  are 
apparently  real  ova,  diffused  through  the  loose  ceUulosity  enclosed 
within  it ; and  these  ova,  being  found  in  different  states  of  maturity, 
are  apparently  secreted  in  the  jjedicle  itself, — although  some  authors 
contend  that,  having  been  formed  and  impregnated  in  the  manner 
indicated  by  Cuvier,  they  are  conveyed  into  this  situation  by  the  ovi- 
positor, as  upon  this  assiunption  the  prolonged  organ  (fig.  235, 7-)  would 
be  named.  Other  anatomists,  again,  regard  the  instrument  last  men- 
tioned as  being  a real  penis,  and  suggest  that  from  its  length  it  might 
even  be  introduced  into  the  peduncular  cavity  itself,  and  thus  effect  the 
impregnation  of  the  ova  contained  therein, 

(1177.)  It  is  to  ]\(Ir.  Darwin  that  science  is  indebted  for  a knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  in  at  least  two  genera  of  the  Lepadidas  distinct  male  and 
female  individuals  exist ; and  for  the  far  more  wonderful  discovery  that 
in  the  same  genera  there  exist  hermaphrodite  species,  whose  masculine 
efiiciency  is  aided  by  one  or  two  complemental  maJes.  In  the  genus 
Ibla  for  example,  in  one  species,  I.  Cumingii,  the  egg-bearing  individual 
is  simply  female,  presenting  no  trace  either  of  the  external  proboscidi- 
form  penis,  or  of  the  vesiculae  seminales,  or  of  the  testes  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ovarian  tubes  within  the  pedicle  are  developed  in  the 
usual  manner,  as  are  likewise  the  true  ovaria  at  the  upper  edge  of  the 
stomach.  But  although  there  thus  was  a total  deficiency  of  the  usual 
male  portion  of  the  sexual  apparatus,  Mr.  Darwin  found  attached  within 
the  sac,  in  a nearly  central  line  (fig.  236,  li),  a flattened,  purj)lish,  worm- 
like little  animal,  which,  notwithstanding  its  different  appearance, 
turned  out  upon  dissection  to  be,  in  reality,  the  male  Cimped  belonging 
to  this  species,  although  totally  dissimilar  in  its  external  configuration. 

(1178.)  The  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  male  animal  vary 
much ; but  it  is  always  exceedingly  minute,  the  longest  specimen  mea- 
suring not  more  than  j-S-^-ths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  main  part  of  the 
body  consists  of  tho  peduncle,  which  tapers  more  or  less  suddenly  to- 
wards its  extremity,  which  latter  is  imbedded  deeply  in  the  integuments 
of  tlie  female,  passing  obliquely  through  the  chitinc-membrano  and 
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corium,  and,  running  along  amidst  the  underlying  muscles  and  inoscu- 
lating fibrous  tissue,  is  attached  to  them  by  cement  at  the  extremity. 

(1179.)  Within  the  muscular  layer  aU  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
peduncle,  and  surroimding  the  stomach,  the  body  of  this  minute  crea- 
ture contains  numerous  little,  rather  irregular,  globular  balls  with 
brown  granular  centres,  so  closely  resembling  the  testes  in  other  Cirri- 
pedes  as  to  leave  little  doubt  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature.  The 
vasa  deferentia  are  plainly  visible,  occupying  their  normal  situation ; and 
the  presence  of  spermatozoa  is  indisputable.  The  vasa  deferentia  unite 
and  terminate  under  the  two  extremely  minute  caudal  appendages : but 
there  is  no  projecting  proboscidiform  penis ; and  in  this  case  apparently 
the  whole  body,  furnished  like  the  penis  with  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse muscles,  serves  the  same  purpose  ! 

(1180.)  Another  species  belonging  to  the  same  genus,  Ibla  quadri- 
valvis,  furnishes  an  example  of  a hermaphrodite  Cii-riped,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  in  itself  sufficient  for  reproduction,  provided  with  a 
complemental  male, — an  arrangement  still  more  wonderful  than  that  just 
described  as  existing  in  I.  Cumingii.  In  the  androgynous  individual 
there  is  a penis,  singularly  constructed  of  several  distinct  segments,  as 
well  as  the  vasa  deferentia  and  testes,  which  latter  are  unusually  large 
and  egg-shaped,  while  the  ovigerous  system  is  likewise  completely 
developed ; nevertheless  in  five  out  of  six  specimens  dissected  by  Mr. 
Darwin  males  were  present,  in  every  respect  similar  in  their  structure 
to  those  of  I.  Cumingii  described  above,  and  of  some  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  trace  the  preparatory  meta- 
morphoses, common  to  the  class,  from  Fig.  236. 

their  larval  condition  to  the  adult  state. 

(1181.)  In  this  same  hermaphrodite 
specimen  of  Ihla  quadrivalvis,  the  two 
ovigerous  lamellaj  contained  some  hun- 
dreds of  larvae  in  the  first  stage  of 
development,  which  were  liberated  from 
their  enveloping  membranes  by  a touch 


of  a needle;  they  were  about  yi^ths 
of  an  inch  in  Icngtli,  and  presented 
all  the  usual  characters  of  larvae  at  this 
period.  MTiat  a truly  wonderful  assem- 
blage of  beings  of  the  same  species,  ex- 
claims the  distinguished  naturalist  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  re- 
searches, did  this  individual  hermapliro- 
dite  present ! We  have  the  numerous, 
almost  globular  larvae,  with  lateral 
horns  to  their  carapaces,  with  their  three  pairs  of  legs,  single  eye,  pro- 
oscidifom  mouth,  and  long  tail : wo  have  the  somewhat  larger  larvae. 


Jbla  Cumingii,  showing  tlie  supple- 
mentnl  male : a,  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  i,  body  of 
the  female  Ibla ; h,  supplemental  mule. 
(After  Darwin.) 
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in  the  last  stage  of  their  development,  much  compressed,  boat-formed, 
with  their  two  great  compound  eyes,  curious  prehensile  antennae,  closed 
rudimentary  mouth,  and  six  natatory  legs,  so  different  from  those  of 
the  first  stage : we  have  the  attached  males,  with  their  bodies  reduced 
almost  to  a mouth,  placed  on  the  summit  of  a peduncle,  wdth  a minute, 
apparently  single  eye  shining  through  the  integuments,  without  any 
carapax  or  capitulum,  and  with  the  thorax,  as  weU  as  the  legs  or  cirri, 
radimentary  and  functionless : lastly,  we  have  the  hermaphrodite 
with  all  its  complicated  organization,  its  thorax  supporting  six  pairs  of 
multi-articulated  two-armed  cirri,  and  its  well-developed  capitulum, 
furnished  with  horny  valves,  surrounding  this  wonderful  assemblage  of 
beings.  Unquestionably,  without  a rigid  examination,  these  four  forms 
would  have  been  ranked  in  different  families,  if  not  orders,  of  the  Arti- 
culated kingdom. 

(1182.)  The  observations  of  Mr.  Thompson*  relative  to  the  progress 
of  the  ova  after  their  escape  from  the  pedicle  throw  much  additional 
light  upon  this  portion  of  our  subject.  “ In  the  whole  tribe  of  Cirripeds,” 
says  this  industrious  naturalist,  “ the  ova,  after  their  expulsion  frnm 
the  ovarium,  appear  to  he  conveyed  by  the  ovipositor  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  pedicle,  just  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal,  which  they 
fin  to  the  distance  of  about  an  inch.  When  first  placed  in  this  position, 
they  seem  to  be  amorphous,  and  inseparable  from  the  pulpy  substance 
in  which  they  are  imbedded ; hut  as  they  approach  to  maturity  they 
become  of  an  oval  shape,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  are  easily  detached. 
Sir  Everard  Home  has  given  a very  good  representation  of  them  at  this 
stage  of  their  progress,  in  his  ‘ Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,’ from 
the  elegant  pencil  of  Mr.  Bauer. 

(1183.)  “ During  the  stay  of  the  ova  in  the  pedicle,  they  render  this 
part  more  opake  and  of  a bluish  tint, — the  ova  themselves,  and  the 
cellular  texture  in  which  they  are  surroimded,  being  of  a pale  or  azure- 
blue  colour.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  iu  what  manner  the  ova  are  ex- 
tricated from  the  situation  above  indicated ; but  it  is  certainly  not  by 
the  means  suggested  by  Sir  E.  Home  in  the  above-mentioned  lecture, 
viz.  by  piercing  outwards  tlarough  the  membranes  of  the  pedicle ; for 
the  ova  are  subsequently  found  forming  a pair  of  leaf-hke  expansions, 
placed  between  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  animal  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  shells.  These  leaves  have  each  a separate  attachment 
at  the  sides  of  the  animal  to  tlio  septum  which  diridcs  the  cavity  occu- 
pied by  the  animal  from  that  of  the  pedicle : they  arc  at  first  compa- 
ratively small,  having  a roimdcd  outHne,  and  possess  the  same  bluish 
colour  which  the  ova  had  in  the  pedicle ; but  as  the  ova  advance  in 
progress,  tliesc  leaves  extend  in  every  dimension,  and  lap  over  each 
other  on  the  hack,  passing  through  various  lighter  shades  of  colour 
into  pale  pink,  and  finally,  when  ready  to  hatch,  become  nearly  white. 

* riiil.  Trans,  for  1835,  p.  35(5. 
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These  leaves  appear  to  be  composed  of  a layer  of  ova,  irregularly  placed, 
and  imbedded  in  a kind  of  parenchymatous  texture,  out  of  which  they 
readily  fall,  when  about  to  hatch,  on  its  substance  being  tom  asunder ; 
indeed,  it  appears  at  length  to  become  so  tender  as  to  fall  entirely  away, 
so  that,  after  the  period  of  gestation  is  passed,  no  vestige  of  these  leafy 
conceptacles  is  to  be  found.” 

(1184.)  In  the  second  form  of  Cikrhopoda  (Balani),  the  animals, 
instead  of  being  appended  to  foreign  substances  by  elastic  and  flexible 
pedicles,  are  sessile, — the  shelly  investment  of  the  body  being  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  rock  or  other  submarine  body  to  which  the 
Barnacle  adheres.  The  soft  tube  of  Pentelasmis  is,  in  this  case,  repre- 
sented by  a strong  testaceous  cone  composed  of  various  pieces  accurately 
joined  together,  and  generally  closed  interiorly  by  a calcareous  plate ; 
while  the  representatives  of  the  valves  of  the  pedunculated  species 
form  a singular  operculum,  which  is  moved  by  special  miiscles,  and 
accurately  shuts  the  entrance  of  the  shell  when  the  animal  retires  into 
its  abode.  In  their  general  stmcture,  however,  the  Balaniform  Cirrho- 
pods  accord  with  the  description  above -given  ; and,  from  the  similarity 
of  their  habits  and  economy,  a more  elaborate  account  of  the  peculi- 
arities which  they  exhibit  would  be  superfluous  in  this  place. 

(1185.)  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  CiEnnopoDA  is  the  recently- discovered  fact  of  their 
undergoing  a distinct  metamorphosis ; so  that,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
their  existence,  instead  of  being  rooted  by  means  of  a pedicle  or  other- 
wise, the  newly-hatched  young  are  endowed  with  locomotive  organs 
calculated  to  enable  them  to  swim  freely  about,  and  giving  them  rather 
the  appearance  of  Entomostracous  Crustacea  than  of  animals  of  their 
own  class.  This  singular  fact  was  flrst  announced  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thomp- 
son, of  Cork* ; and  its  correctness  has  since  been  admitted  by  various 
anatomists  who  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject.  Mr. 
Thompson’s  flrst  observations  were  made  upon  minute  animals,  which, 
although  at  first  actually  taken  for  Crustaceans,  turned  out  to  be  the  young 
fry  of  Balanvs  pmillus  ; and  the  following  is  that  gentleman’s  account 
of  their  appearance  and  subsequent  change.  The  young  Cirrhopod  is  a 
small  translucent  animal,  y^th  of  an  inch  long,  of  a somewhat  elliptic 
form,  but  very  slightly  compressed  laterally,  and  of  a brownish  tint. 
\\  hen  in  a state  of  repose,  it  resembles  a very  minute  mussel,  and  Lies 
upon  one  of  its  sides  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  of  sea- water  in  wliich 
it  is  placed  ; at  this  time  aU  the  members  of  the  animal  are  withch-awn 
within  the  shell,  which  appears  to  be  composed  of  two  valves,  united  by 
a hinge  along  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  capable  of  opening  from 
one  end  to  the  other  along  the  front,  to  give  occasional  exit  to  the 
limbs.  The  limbs  are  of  two  descriptions,  viz. : anteriorly,  a large  and 
very  strong  pair  provided  with  a cup-like  sucker  and  liooks,  serving 
* Zoological  Researches,  4th  Memoir,  1830. 
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solely  to  attach  the  animal  to  rocks,  stones,  &c. ; and  posteriorly,  six 
pairs  of  natatory  members,  so  articulated  as  to  act  in  concert,  and  to 
give  a very  forcible  stroke  to  the  water,  causing  the  animal,  when 
swimming,  to  advance  by  a succession  of  bounds,  after  the  same  manner 
as  the  Water-flea  {Dajphnia)  and  other  Monoculi,  but  particularly 
Cyclops,  whose  swimming-feet  are  extremely  analogous.  The  tail,  which 
is  usually  bent  up  under  the  belly,  is  short,  composed  of  two  joints,  and 
terminates  in  four  setae,  forming  an  instrument  of  progression.  The 
animal,  moreover,  is  furnished  with  large  pedunculated  eyes.  After 
keeping  several  of  the  above  for  some  days  in  sea-water,  they  threw  off 
their  exuviae,  and,  becoming  firmly  adherent  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
were  changed  into  young  Barnacles ; and  the  peculiarly-formed  shells, 
with  their  opercula,  were  soon  distinctly  formed,  while  the  movements 
of  the  cirri,  although  as  yet  imperfect,  were  visible.  As  the  shell 
becomes  more  complete,  the  eyes  gradually  disappear,  the  arms  become 
perfectly  ciliated,  and  an  animal  originally  natatory  and  locomotive,  and 
provided  with  a distinct  organ  of  sight,  becomes  permanently  and  im- 
moveably  fixed,  and  its  optic  apparatus  obliterated. 

(1186.)  Similar  results  wei’e  obtained  by  watching  the  development 
of  the  pedunculated  type  of  Cirripeds*  {Lepades),  many  of  which  were 
proved  in  their  earliest  form  to  resemble  different  kinds  of  Monoculi,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  the  capability  of  locomotion. 

(1187.)  The  manner  in  which  larvae  thus  constituted  are  converted 
into  the  fixed  and  pedunculated  Cirriped  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  connected  with  the  history  of  the  class.  The  larva  in 
its  last  stage  has  much  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  Stomapod  Crusta- 
ceans ; and,  as  is  the  case  in  several  genera  belonging  to  that  order,  the 
part  of  the  head  bearing  the  antennae  and  organs  of  sense  in  front  of  the 
mouth  equals  or  even  exceeds  in  size  the  posterior  part  of  the  body, 
consisting  of  the  enclosed  thorax  and  abdomen.  On  the  borders  of  the 
carapax  at  the  anterior  end,  on  the  sternal  surface,  there  are  two 
minute  orifi.ces,  sometimes  having  a distinct  border  round  them,  within 
which  are  contained  minute  sacculi,  regarded  as  acoustic  organs ; and, 
moreover,  large  compound  eyes,  each  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  lenses, 
are  situated  near  the  bases  of  the  antennaj. 

(1188.)  But  it  is  the  antenna’  themselves  that  principally  claim  our 
notice,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  means  of  these  organs  that  the  creature 
ultimately  attaches  itself  when  about  to  assume  its  complete  or  fixed 
condition.  They  consist  of  three  segments ; the  first,  or  basal  one,  is 
much  larger  than  the  others f,  and  ai^parcntly  ahvays  has  a single  spine 
on  its  outer  distal  margin.  Tlio  second  segment  consists  cither  of  a 
large,  thin,  circular  sucldng-disk,  or  is  hoof-like ; in  all  crises  it  is  fur- 
nished wdtli  spines  on  the  exterior  hinder  margin.  Tlie  tliird  and  ulti- 
mate segment  is  small ; it  is  articulated  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  (hsk, 

♦ Pliil.  Trans,  for  1835,  p.  Suf),  t Barw-in,  foe.  at. 
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and  is  directed  rectangularly  outward;  it  is  sometimes  notched,  and 
even  shows  traces  of  being  bifid,  and  bears  about  seven  spines  at  the 
end,  some  of  which  are  booked,  others  simple.  The  antennae,  at  first, 
are  well  furnished  with  muscles,  and  serve  for  the  purpose  of  walking, 
one  limb  being  stretched  out  before  the  other ; hut  their  main  function 
is  to  attach  the  larva,  for  its  final  metamorphosis  into  a Cirriped,  by 
means  of  the  appended  disk,  which  can  adhere  even  to  so  smooth  a 
surface  as  a glass  tumbler*.  The  attachment  is  at  first  manifestly 
voluntary,  but  soon  becomes  involuntary  and  permanent,  being  eifected 
by  special  and  most  remai’kable  moans. 

(1189.)  In  each  of  the  antennae  there  is  situated  a duct,  derived  from 
a large  glandular  body  (the  cement-glmid) : the  termination  of  this 
duct  is  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  adhesive  disk,  by  the 
assistance  of  which  the  little  animal  is  about  to  fix  itself  permanently 
to  some  foreign  body  and  assume  the  Cirriped  condition. 

(1190.)  Several  times  Mr.  Darwin  succeeded 
in  dissecting  ofi"  the  integuments  of  the  lately- 
attached  larva,  and  in  displaying  the  enclosed 
Lepas  entire,  of  which,  in  this  condition,  he 
gives  the  following  accoimt : — Whilst  the  yoimg 
Lepas  is  closely  packed  within  the  larva,  the 
capitulum  (or  shell-clad  portion  of  the  body),  as 
known  by  the  five  valves,  about  equals  in  length 
the  peduncle.  The  peduncle  occupies  the  ante- 
rior half  of  the  larva;  and  even  at  this  early 
period  the  muscles  of  its  inner  tunic  are  quite 
distinct.  The  compound  eyes,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  are  attached  to  the  sternal  surface  of  the 
larval  carapax,  and  are  consequently  cast  off  with 
it : but  the  antcnnm,  which  are  not  moulted  with 
the  carapax,  are  left  cemented  to  the  surface  of 
attachment ; their  muscles  are  converted  into 
sinevr-y  fibres,  the  corium  after  a short  time  is 
absorbed,  and  they  are  then  preserved  in  a func-  Cement-duota  o!  Scaipeiium, 
tionless  condition.  If,  indeed,  the  peduncle  even  niagmiied. 

of  an  adult  Cirriped  bo  very  carefuUy  removed  from  the  surface  of 
attachment,  quite  close  to  the  end,  but  not  at  the  actual  apex,  the 
larval  prehensfie  antennae  can  always  be  found,  and  the  cement-ducts 
traced,  running  in  a slightly  sinuous  course  on  each  side  within  the 
peduncle,  untd  they  arrive  at  the  glandular  organs  whence  the  cement 
18  furnished.  Each  gland  contains  a strongly  coherent,  pulpy,  opako 
cellular  mass,  like  that  in  the  cement-ducts ; and  it  is  this  peculiar 
substance  that  constitutes  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Cirriped  and 
the  surface  whereupon  it  becomes  fixed. 

* Kev.  E.  L.  King,  Annual  Eeport  of  the  K.  Inst,  of  Corawall,  1848. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

HETEROGANGLIATA*  (Owen). 

Mollusca  (Cuvier). 

(1191.)  The  term  Mollhsca,  employed  by  Cuvier  to  designate  the 
fourth  grand  division  of  the  animal  world,  is  obviously  derived  from  a 
very  unimportant  circumstance  of  their  organization,  which  the  tribes 
included  in  it  possess  in  common  with  innumerable  forms  of  very 
dissimilar  beings,  whose  soft  bodies  are  tmsupported  by  any  internal 
or  tegumentary  framework  of  sufficient  density  to  merit  the  name  of 
a skeleton.  Subsequent  anatomists  have  therefore,  however  unwil- 
lingly, been  compelled  to  substitute  another  name  for  that  given  by 
the  illustrious  French  zoologist  to  this  extensive  class,  the  bounda- 
ries and  relations  of  which,  as  at  present  admitted,  remain  precisely  as 
they  were  first  established  by  his  patient  and  unwearied  investigations 
relative  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animals  comprised  within  its 
limits. 

(1192.)  It  is  to  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  that  we  must 
again  have  recourse  in  order  to  discover  a distinctive  appellation ; nor 
in  this  shall  we  be  disappointed  ; for  here  we  at  once  find  a character 
peculiar  to  this  great  section  of  animated  nature,  and  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  various  classes  composing  it.  All  the  AToUusca  present 
nervous  ganglia,  which,  in  the  more  highly  organized  forms,  attain  con- 
siderable development  and  consequent  perfection;  but  these  nervous 
centres,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  a longitudinal  series  of  symme- 
trical pairs,  are  variously  distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  body, — 
an  arrangement  exactly  correspondent  to  the  want  of  symmetry  ob- 
servable both  in  the  external  configuration  of  these  creatures  and  in 
the  anatomical  disposition  of  their  internal  Hscera.  Still,  however,  one 
large  ganglionic  mass  occupies  a position  above  the  oesophagus,  and  it 
is  with  t.bi.s  that  the  nerves  of  the  existing  senses  invariably  communi- 
cate ; so  that  we  are  naturally  induced  to  regard  this  as  the  sentient 
brain,  corresponding  with  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion  of  the  Anri- 
CULATA  both  in  position  and  office.  The  other  ganglia  vary  considerably 
both  in  number  and  in  situation  ; but,  wherever  placed,  they  all  com- 
mimicate  with  the  supra-oesophageal  mass,  wliile  the  branches  derived 
from  them  arc  distributed  to  the  viscera,  or  to  the  locomotive  organs. 

(1193.)  Vaiious  are  the  forms  and  widely  different  the  relative  per- 
fection of  the  MoUusca,  as  regards  their  endowments  and  capabilities. 
Some,  as  the  Polyzoa,  fixed  to  the  surface  of  foreign  bodies,  either 
immoveably  or  by  the  intervention  of  a flexible  pedicle,  entirely  deimved 

* erepoe,  dissimilar;  ynyyXioj',  n ganglion. 
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of  organs  connected  with  the  higher  senses,  and  unable  to  change  their 
position,  are  content  to  cast  out  at  intervals  their  ciliated  arms,  which 
form  a net  of  Nature’s  own  contrivance,  and  thus  entrap  such  passing 
prey  as  suits  their  appetite.  Others,  equally  incapable  of  locomotion, 
but  furnished  with  arms  of  different  construction  (Beachiopoba),  catch 
their  food  by  similar  efforts.  The  Tunicata,  enclosed  in  coriaceous 
hags,  are  firmly  rooted  to  the  rocks ; or,  aggregated  into  singular  com- 
pound masses,  float  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  The  Conchieeba  inhabit 
bivalve  shells ; while  the  Gasteeopod  orders,  likewise  defended  in  most 
cases  by  a shelly  covering,  creep  upon  a broad  and  fleshy  ventral  disk, 
and,  thus  endowed  with  a locomotive  apparatus,  exhibit  senses  of  pro- 
portionate perfection.  The  Pteeopoba  swim  in  myriads  through  the 
sea,  supported  on  two  fleshy  fins ; while  the  Cephalopod  Mollusca,  the 
most  active  and  highly  organized  of  this  large  and  important  division  of 
animated  nature,  furnished  with  both  eyes  and  ears,  and  armed  with 
formidable  means  of  destroying  prey,  become  tyrants  of  the  deep,  and 
gradually  conduct  us  to  the  most  exalted  type  of  animal  existence. 

(1194.)  These  different  sections,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  so  many 
distinct  classes  into  which  the  Heteeogangliata  have  been  divided  by 
zoologists,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  seriatim ; beginning,  as 
heretofore,  with  the  most  imperfectly  organized,  and  gradually  tracing 
the  development  of  superior  attributes  and  more  exalted  faculties  as  the 
nervous  centres  attain  greater  magnitude  and  concentration. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

POLYZOA  (Thompson). 

Bryozoa*  (Ehrenberg).  Ciliobracuiate  Polypi  (Farre). 

(119.5.)  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  microscopical 
researches  have  revealed  to  naturahsts  the  real  structure  of  a series  of 
animals  originally  confounded  with  the  simpler  polyps,  with  which,  as 
far  as  external  form  is  concerned,  they  are  indeed  intimately  related. 
The  observations  of  MUnc-Edwardst,  Audouin,  Ehrenberg  J,  and 
Thompson  § gradually  led  the  Avay  to  more  correct  and  precise  ideas 
concerning  the  more  highly-organized  genera ; while  Dr.  Arthur  Earre  || 
and  Van  Beneden,  by  a scries  of  investigations  foUowod  up  with  exem- 
plary industry  and  perseverance,  seem  to  have  completed  our  knowledge 

» Ppvov,  sea-mos8 ; an  animal. 

t Ann.des  Sci.  Nat.  for  Sept.  1828  and  July  1830.  J Symbolic  Physico;. 

§ Zoological  Eesearches  and  Illustrations,  Memoir  6.  Cork,  1830. 
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of  tho  anatomical  details  of  these  creatures  in  a manner  which  leaves 
few  points  of  their  economy  unkno^vn, 

(1196.)  We  shaU  se-  p.  ^ 

leet  an  individual,  named 
by  Dr.  Farre  Bower- 
banJcia  densa,  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  general 
structure  of  the  Polyzoa, 
partly  from  the  complete 
manner  in  which  its  or- 
ganization has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  memoir 
alluded  to,  and  partly 
because  we  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of 
verifying  tho  accuraey 
of  the  observations  re- 
corded. 

(1197.)  The  tentacula 
of  BowerhanTcia  (fig.  238) 
during  the  expanded  state 
of  the  animal  are  kept 
quite  straight  and  mo- 
tionless, as  represented 
in  the  draT\dng.  Each 
tentacle  is  provided  upon 
its  outer  aspect  with  a 
series  of  stiff  and  im- 
moveable spines,  proba- 
bly serving  to  keep  off 
any  foreign  bodies  that  by  their  proximity  might  interfere  with  the 
ciliary  movements  immediately  to  be  described. 

(1198.)  Besides  the  stiff  spines,  the  tentacula  are  covered  with  an 
immense  number  of  vibrating  cilia,  which,  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
are  tlirown  into  most  rapid  movement,  so  as  to  produce  strong  and  con- 
tinuous currents  in  the  surrounding  fluid,  whereby  particles  floating  in 
tho  neighbourhood  are  hurried  along  wflth  great  velocity.  From  the 
dii’cction  of  the  streams  produced  by  the  cilia,  namely  towards  the 
mouth,  we  at  once  perceive  the  utilitj*  and  beauty  of  the  contrivance, 
compensating  to  a great  extent  for  the  fixed  condition  of  the  Polyzoon  ; 
animalcules  floating  in  the  vicinity  no  sooner  come  within  the  influence 
of  tho  currents  so  jwoduced  than  tlicy  are  forced  towards  the  mouth, 
situated  in  tho  centre  of  the  tentacular  zone,  and,  being  at  once  seized, 
are  immediately  swallowed. 

(1199.)  The  tentacula  themselves,  not\\uthstandiug  their  immobility 


Anatomy  of  SoKerbankia  densa  (after  Farre).  a,  The 
animal  with  its  tentacula  expanded  ; — 1,  pharynx ; 
2,  oesophagns;  3,  the  gizzard;  4,  the  stomach;  5,  the 
pylorus ; 6,  the  intestine ; 7,  the  anal  aperture,  b re- 
presents the  Bryozoon  retracted  into  its  cell: — 1,  2,  3, 
muscular  fasciculi,  c.  An  imperfect  gemma  before  the 
opening  of  the  ceU : — 1,  stom^ol  ca-rity.  d,  A gemma 
sprouting  from  the  common  stem. 
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during  the  process  of  watching  for  prey,  are  highly  ii-ritable,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  slightest  contact.  No  sooner  does  an  animalcule  impinge 
upon  any  part  of  their  surface  than  the  tentacle  touched  bends  with 
extraordinary  quickness,  as  if  endeavouring  to  strike  it  towards  the 
mouth;  and  if  the  object  be  sufficiently  large  to  touch  several  at  the 
same  moment,  all  the  tentacula  simultaneoiisly  cooperate  in  seizing  and 
retaining  it. 

(1200.)  The  existence  of  these  cilia  upon  the  tentacula  would  seem 
to  he  characteristic  of  the  Polyzoa,  and  is  invariably  accompanied,  as 
far  as  our  infoi-mation  extends  at  present,  with  a digestive  aj>paratus  of 
far  more  complex  structure  than  what  we  have  seen  in  the  unciliated 
polyps;  for  in  the  class  before  us,  besides  the  stomach,  there  is  a distinct 
intestinal  tube  and  anal  outlet.  In  the  specimen  under  consideration 
the  organization  of  the  alimentary  organs  is  rendered  even  more  elabo- 
rate .^an  is  usual  in  the  class,  by  the  addition  of  a gizzard  or  cavity 
wherem  the  food  is  mechanically  bruised  before  its  introduction  into  the 
proper  stomach.  The  mouth  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  tentacula  : it  appears  to  be  a simple  orifice,  incapable  of 
much  distention,  thi-ough  which  the  particles  of  food  brought  by  the 
ciliary  action  pass  into  a capacious  cesophagns  (fig.  238,  a,  1, 2);  this, 
gradually  conti’acting  its  dimensions,  ends  in  a globular  muscidar  organ, 
to  which  the  name  of  gizzard  has  been  applied  (3).  The  walls  of  this 
viscus  are  composed  of  fibres  that  radiate  from  two  dark  points,  seen  in 
the  figure ; and' its  lining  membrane  is  covered  with  a great  number  of 
hard  homy  teeth,  so  disposed  as  to  represent,  under  the  microscope,  a 
tessellated  pavement.  The  contractions  of  the  gizzard  are  vigorous ; 
and,  from  the  structure  of  its  interior,  its  office  cannot  be  doubtful. 

(1201.)  To  the  gizzard  succeeds  a stomach  (fig.  238,  a,  4),  which  is 
studded  with  brown  specks,  apparently  of  a glandular  nature,  and 
probably  representing  a biliary  apparatus.  The  intestine  leaves  the 
stomach  at  its  upper  portion,  close  to  the  gizzard  (5),  and,  rimning 
parallel  with  the  oesophagus  towards  the  tentacula  (6),  terminates  at 
the  side  of  the  mouth  (7),  in  such  a position  that  cxcrcmentitious  matter 
is  at  once  whirled  away  by  the  ciliary  currents.  The  whole  intestinal 
apparatus  floats  freely  in  a visceral  cavity  that  contains  a transparent 
fluid  and  encloses  distinct  muscular  fasciculi,  to  bo  described  in  another 
place. 

The  process  of  digestion  in  this  minute  yet  highly-organized  being  is 
well  described  by  Dr.  Farre  in  the  memoir  above-mentioned. 

(1202.)  The  little  animal,  when  in  vigour,  is  seen  projecting  from 
its  cell,  with  the  arms  extended  and  the  cUia  in  full  operation, — the 
upper  part  of  the  body  being  frequently  turned  from  side  to  side  over 
the  edge  of  the  cell,  the  extremity  of  which,  from  its  peculiar  flexibility, 
moves  along  with  it.  The  particles  carried  to  the  mouth  in  the  vortex 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  cilia,  after  remaining  a little  while  in  the 
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pharynx,  are  swallowed  by  a vigorous  contraction  of  its  parietes,  and 
carried  rapidly  down  the  oesophagus  and  through  the  cardia  to  the  giz- 
zard, that  expands  to  receive  them.  Here  they  are  submitted  to  a sort 
of  crushing  operation,  the  parietes  of  the  organ  contracting  firmly  upon 
them,  and  the  two  dark  bodies  being  brought  into  opposition.  Their 
residence,  however,  in  this  cavity  is  only  momentary,  and  they  are 
immediately  propelled  into  the  true  stomach  below,  where  they  become 
mixed  up  with  its  contents,  which,  diuing  digestion,  are  always  of  a 
dark,  rich  brown  colour,  being  tinged  with  the  secretion  of  its  parietal 
follicles. 

(1203.)  The  food  appears  to  he  retained  for  a considerable  time  in 
the  stomach,  and  may  he  frequently  seen  to  he  regurgitated  into  the 
gizzard,  whence,  after  having  been  again  submitted  to  its  operations,  it 
is  returned  to  the  stomach.  Here  it  is  rolled  about  by  the  contraction 
of  its  parietes,  and  at  its  upper  part  is  frequently  submitted  to  a rotating 
motion.  This  rotation  of  particles  is  chiefly  near  the  pyloric  orifice ; 
and  a mass  may  he  occasionally  seen  projecting  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  intestine,  and  rotating  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  orifice.  In  an  animal  having  a similar  form  of  pylorus  to  this,  but 
in  which  the  parts  were  more  transparent,  the  cHia,  by  which  this 
rotation  is  effected,  were  distinctly  perceptible,  surroimding  the  orifice. 

(1204.)  The  granular  matter,  after  rotating  for  some  time  at  the 
pylorus  (a  provision  for  preventing  its  too  rapid  escape  from  the 
stomach),  passes  into  the  intestine,  where  it  accumulates  in  little  pel- 
lets, that  are  rapidly  pushed,  by  the  contraction  of  the  intestine,  towards 
the  anal  orifice,  through  which  they  are  expelled  from  the  body. 

(1205.)  The  tube  or  cell  inhabited  by  this  Polyzoon  is  of  exquisite 
structui’e,  and  the  mechanism  concerned  in  the  protrusion  and  retraction 
of  the  animal  of  great  simplicity  and  beauty. 

(1206.)  The  inferior  two-thirds  of  the  ceU  in  the  species  under  con- 
sideration is  hard  and  corneous,  but  perfectly  transparent : the  upper 
third,  on  the  contrary,  is  flexible,  and  so  constructed  as  to  form  a very 
complete  operculum  whereby  the  entrance  is  guarded.  The  flexible 
part  consists  of  two  portions,  the  lower  half  being  a simple  continuation 
of  the  rest  of  the  cell,  while  the  xipper  is  composed  of  a circle  of  delicate 
hristle-shapcd  processes  or  seta),  which  arc  arranged  parallel  to  each 
other  aroimd  the  mouth  of  the  ccU,  and  are  prevented  from  separating 
beyond  a certain  distance  by  a membrane  of  excessive  tenuity  that 
connects  them ; this  racrabrano  is  evidently  analogous  to  the  infundi- 
bular termination  of  the  cells  of  polyps  already  described. 

(1207.)  \Vhcn  the  Polyzoon  retii'cs  into  its  abode,  the  seta)  and  soft 
termination  of  the  ceU  are  gradually  folded  inwards,  in  tire  manner 
cxlribitcd  in  the  annexed  figures  (fig.  239)  representing  the  various 
stages  of  the  jn’occss.  The  oesophagus,  surmounted  by  its  tentacula, 
descends  first,  rvhUst  the  integument  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
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begins  to  be  inverted  at  the  point  where  it  has  its  insertion  around  the 
base  of  the  tentacles  (c).  As  the  descent  of  the  tentacula  proceeds,  the 
inversion  of  this  membrane  continues ; and  when  the  extremities  of  the 
arms  have  reached  the  level  of  the  extremities  of  the  setae,  it  is  seen  to 
form  a complete  sheath  aroimd  them.  The  animal  being  thus  retracted, 
the  next  part  of  the  process  is  to  draw-in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cell 
after  it.  The  setae  are  now  brought  together  in  a bundle  (fig.  239, 2,  a) 


Bowerbankia,  showing  the  opercular  apparatus. 


and  are  gradually  drawn  inwards,  inverting  around  them  the  rest  of  the 
flexible  portion  of  the  cell,  untU  they  form  a close  fasciculus  (fig.  239, 
3 & 4,  a)  occupying  the  axis  of  the  opening  of  the  tube,  constituting  a 
complete  protection  against  intrusion  from  without. 

(1208.)  The  muscular  system  exhibits  the  earliest  appearance  of 
muscular  fibre.  The  filaments  are  imconnected  by  cellular  tissue,  and 
have  a watery  transparency  and  smooth  surface ; neither  do  they  exhibit 
cross  markings,  or  a linear  arrangement  of  globules,  even  when  examined 
under  the  highest  powers  of  the  microscope. 

(1209.)  The  muscles  may  bo  divided  into  two  sets; — one  for  the 
retraction  of  the  alimentary  apparatus ; the  other  acting  upon  the  setai 
around  the  mouth  of  the  ceU,  and  serving  for  the  inversion  of  its 
flexible  portion.  The  bundles  of  muscular  fibre  which  act  upon  the 
alimentary  canal  are  two  in  number,  and  arise  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  ceU : one  of  these  is  inserted  into  the  stomach  (fig.  238,  a,  8) ; 
the  other  passes  upwards  along  the  side  of  the  oesophagus  (fig.  238,  a,  9), 
to  be  attached  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tentacula  : the  latter  fasciculus  is 
evidently  the  great  agent  in  drawing  the  animal  into  its  retreat,  and  in 
doing  so  it  throws  the  alimentary  canal  into  close  sigmoid  folds. 

(1210.)  The  muscles  that  close  the  operculum  are  arranged  in  six 
distinct  fascicuU ; they  arise  from  the  Lnner  surface  of  the  upper  hard 
part  of  the  ceU,  and  act  upon  the  upper  flexible  portion  of  the  tube  and 
upon  the  sete  (fig.  239,  cl  d). 
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(1211.)  The  mode  in  which,  the  protrusion  of  the  tentacula  is  effected 
is  not  so  easily  explained ; it  would  seem  that  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  shell  is  furnished  with  circular  muscular  fibres,  so  disposed  as  by 
their  action  to  compress  the  fluid  contained  in  the  visceral  cavity,  and 
thus  tend  to  elongate  the  body.  Dr.  Farre,  however,  heheves  the  ali- 
mentaiy  canal  itself  to  be  the  great  agent  in  effecting  this  object ; and 
he  conceives  it  to  possess  a power  of  straightening  itself  from  the 
flexures  into  which  it  is  thrown  during  the  retracted  state  of  the 
animal. 

(1212.)  The  Fluster  and  Eschars:  are  intimately  allied  to  BrAver- 
banJeia  in  aU  the  details  of  their  strueture,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Milne-Edwards  concerning  these  singularly  aggregated 
forms  of  marine  Polyzoa*. 

(1213.)  The  eells  of  the  Flustree  and  Escharce  are  disposed  side  by 
side  upon  the  same  plane,  so  as  to  form  a common  skeleton  of  a cori- 
aceous or  homy  texture.  The  individual  cells,  which  are  extremely 
minute,  vary  in  shape  in  different  species ; and  the  orifice  of  each  is 
generally  defended  by  projecting  spines,  or  sometimes  by  a moveable 
operculum,  or  lid,  that  closes  the  orifice  in  the  contracted  state  of  the 
animal.  The  extension  of  one  of  these  skeletons  is  effected  by  the 
regular  addition  of  new  cells  around  the  circumference  of  the  Flustra, 
those  of  the  margin  being,  of  course,  the  most  recent ; and  the  latter  are 
not  unfrequently  found  inhabited  by  healthy  animals,  whilst  in  the  older 
or  central  ones  the  original  occupants  have  perished. 

(1214.)  The  facts  observed  by  klilne-Edwards  relative  to  the  forma- 
tion of  these  cells  possess  a high  degree  of  interest,  and  materially 
support  the  views  already  given  concerning  the  formation  of  the  tubes 
of  zoophytes  in  general,  proving  that  the  calcareous  matter  to  which 
their  hardness  is  owing  is  not  a mere  exudation  from  the  surface  of  the 
animal,  but  is  deposited  in  an  organized  tegiimentary  membrane,  whence 
it  can  be  removed  with  facility  by  means  of  extremely  dilute  muriatic 
acid.  When  so  treated,  a brisk  effervescence  is  produced ; the  cells 
become  flexible,  and  are  easily  separated  from  each  otlier  ; but  they  are 
not  altered  in  form,  and  evidently  consist  of  a soft  and  thick  membrane, 
forming  a sac  containing  the  digestive  oi’gans  of  the  creature.  In  this 
state  the  opening  of  the  cell  is  no  longer  defined  as  it  was  before,  but 
the  membranous  ceU  appears  continuous  with  the  tentacular  sheath. 
"We  sec,  therefore,  that  in  these  creatures  the  ccU  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  animal  itself — not  a mere  calcareous  crust  moulded  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body- — being  a portion  of  the  tegumentary  membrane, 
which,  by  the  molecular  deposit  of  earthy  matter  in  its  tissue,  ossifies, 
like  the  cartilago  of  higher  animals,  Avithout  ceasing  to  be  the  seat  of 
nutritive  movement.  It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  what  is  called  the 

* “ Eecherclics  Anatomiques,  Physiologiquos,  ct  Zoologiques  eur  les  Escharcs  ” 
(Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  for  1836). 
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body  of  the  Polyzoon  constitutes,  in  fact,  but  a small  portion  of  it, 
principally  consisting  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

(1215.)  As  to  the  operculum  destined  to  close  the  entrance  of  the 
tegumentary  cell,  it  is  merely  a lip-like  fold  of  the  skin,  the  marginal 
portion  of  which  acquires  a horny  consistence,  while  at  the  point  whore 
it  is  continuous  with  the  general  envelope  it  remains  sufiSciently  soft 
and  flexible  to  obey  the  action  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  it. 

(1216.)  The  tegumentary  sac,  deprived  of  its  carbonate  of  lime,  seems 
to  be  formed  of  a tomentose  membrane,  covered,  especially  upon  its 
outer  side,  with  a miiltitude  of  cylindrioal  filaments  disposed  perpen- 
dicularly to  its  siu’face  and  very  closely  crowded  together.  It  is  in  the 
interstices  left  by  these  fibres  that  the  calcareous  matter  aj)pears  to  be 
deposited ; for  if  a transverse  section  be  examined  with  a microscope, 
the  external  wall  is  seen  not  to  be  made  up  of  superposed  layers,  hut 
of  cylinders  or  irregular  prisms  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of 
the  body. 

(1217.)  But  the  above  are  not  the  only  arguments  adduced  by  Milne- 
Edwards  in  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  mode  in  which  these 
skeletons  are  held  in  vital  connexion  with  the  animal.  On  examining 
the  cells  at  different  ages,  it  is  found  that  they  undergo  material  changes 
of  form. 

(1218.)  This  examination  is  easily  made,  since  in  many  species  the 
young  spring  from  the  sides  of  those  first  formed,  and  do  not  separate 
from  their  parents ; each  skeleton  therefore  presents  a long  series  of 
generations  linked  to  each  other,  and  in  each  portion  of  the  series  the 
relative  ages  of  the  individuals  composing  it  are  indicated  by  the  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy.  It  is  sufiicient  therefore  to  compare  the  cells 
situated  at  the  base,  those  of  the  middle  portion,  those  of  the  young 
branches,  and  those  placed  at  the  very  extremities  of  the  latter.  When 
examined  in  this  manner,  not  only  is  it  seen  that  the  general  con- 
figuration of  the  cells  changes  with  age,  but  also  that  these  changes  are 
principally  produced  upon  the  external  surface.  For  instance,  in  tlie 
young  cells  of  Escluira  cervicomis  (the  subject  of  these  observations),  the 
walls  of  which  arc  of  a stony  hardness,  the  extenial  surface  is  much 
inflated,  so  that  the  cells  arc  very  distinct,  and  the  borders  of  their 
apertures  prominent ; but  by  the  progress  of  ago  their  appearance 
changes,  their  free  surface  rises,  so  as  to  extend  beyond  tho  level  of  the 
borders  of  the  cell,  and  defaces  tho  deep  impressions  which  mai-ked 
their  respective  limits.  It  results  that  tho  cells  cease  to  be  distinct,  and 
the  skeleton  presents  the  appearance  of  a stony  mass,  in  which  the  aper- 
tures of  the  cells  only  arc  visible. 

(1219.)  It  appears  evident  therefore  that  there  is  vitality  in  the  sub- 
stance composing  the  stony  walls ; and  tho  facts  above  narrated  appear 
only  expUcable  by  supposing  a movement  of  nutrition  like  that  which  is 
continually  going  on  iu  bone. 
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(1220.)  The  anatomy  of  these  Polyzoa  differs  slightly  from  that  of 
Bowerhanhia.  The  crown  of  ciliated  tentacula  is  inserted  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  a kind  of  proboscis,  which  is  itself  enclosed  in  a cylindrical 
retractile  sheath.  Prom  the  margin  of  the  opening  of  the  cell  arises  a 
membrane  equalling  in  length  the  contracted  tentacles,  and  serving  to 
enclose  them  when  the  animal  retires  into  its  abode.  These  appendages, 
thus  retracted,  are  not  bent  upon  themselves,  but  perfectly  straight  and 
united  into  a fasciculus,  the  length  of  which  is  nevertheless  much 
shorter  than  that  of  the  same  organs  when  expanded. 

(1221.)  By  the  opposite  extremity  to  that  fixed  to  the  margin  of  the 
opening  of  the  cell,  the  tentacular  sheath  unites  with  a tolerably  capa- 
cious tube,  the  walls  of  which  are  exceedingly  soft  and  delicate ; and 
near  the  point  of  their  union  we  may  perceive  a fasciculus  of  fibres 
running  downwards  to  be  inserted  upon  the  lateral  walls  of  the  cell : 
these  fibres  appear  to  be  striated  transversely,  and  are  evidently  mus- 
cular ; their  use  cannot  be  doubted.  When  the  animal  wishes  to  expand 
itself,  the  membranous  sheath  above  alluded  to  becomes  roUed  out- 
wards, everting  itself  like  the  finger  of  a glove  as  the  tentacles  advance. 
The  muscular  fasciculi  are  thus  placed  between  the  everted  sheath  and 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  by  their  contraction  they  must  necessarily 
retract  the  whole  within  the  cell. 

(1222.)  The  first  poiiion  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  inflated,  and  much 
wider  than  the  rest ; it  forms  a kind  of  chamber,  in  which  the  water  set 
in  motion  by  the  vibration  of  the  ciha  upon  the  tentacles  appears  to 
circulate  freely.  The  walls  of  this  chamber  are  extremely  delicate : the 
soft  membrane  forming  them  is  puckered,  and  appears  traversed  by 
many  longitudinal  canals  united  by  minute  transverse  vessels ; this 
appearance,  however,  may  be  deceptive. 

(1223.)  Beneath  the  first  enlargement,  the  digestive  apparatus  be- 
comes narrower,  but  immediately  expands  again,  and  offers  at  this  point 
a certain  number  of  filiform  appendages,  which  appear  to  be  free  and 
floating  in  the  interior  of  the  cell.  To  the  second  cavity  succeeds  a 
narrow  canal,  opening  into  a third  dilatation,  generally  of  a spherical 
form.  From  the  last-named  ^iscus  issues  a kind  of  intestine,  which 
soon  bends  upon  itself  and  becomes  attached  to  an  organ  of  a soft  and 
membranous  texture,  having  the  appearance  of  a emeum,  and  which 
seems  to  be  continuous  supcrioi’ly  with  the  digestive  tube ; the  latter 
continues  its  progress  townrds  the  upper  part  of  the  cell,  and  ultimately 
terminates  by  a distinct  anal  apertui’c  upon  the  upper  aspect  of  the  ten- 
tacular sheath. 

(1224.)  The  operculum  which  closes  the  cell  in  Fhtstr(r  and  Escharte 
is  moved  by  two  muscular  fasciculi  inserted  into  the  internal  face  of  this 
valve  by  the  intermedium  of  tAvo  filaments  analogous  to  tendons ; by 
their  inferior  extremity  these  muscles  are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
cell ; and  w'hcn,  by  its  own  elasticity,  the  operculum  is  turned  back. 
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and  the  mouth  of  the  cell  thus  opened,  they,  by  their  contraction,  can 
close  it  like  a door. 

(1225.)  The  existenee  of  nervous  ganglia  has  been  satisfactorily  de- 
tected in  many  genera  of  the  Polyzoa  : it  consists  of  a nervous  ganglion, 
situated  immediately  above  the  oesophagus,  from  each  side  of  which  pro- 
ceeds a nervous  eord  forming  a coUar  around  that  tube,  as  well  as  other 
filaments  distributed  to  the  muscular  system. 

(1226.)  No  organ  of  special  sensation  has  been  discovered  in  any 
animals  of  this  class,  either  in  their  adult  state,  or  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  development. 

(1227.)  From  what  is  known  eoncerning  the  propagation  of  the 
Polyzoa,  it  would  appear  that  their  reproduction  is  eflPected  in  several 
difierent  ways. 

(1228.)  The  most  ordinary  is  by  the  development  of  gemmae,  or  buds, 
that  sprout  from  the  parent  stem  in  the  branched  species,  or,  as  in  the 
Flusirce  and  Escharce,  are  derived  from  the  sides  of  contiguous  cells. 

(1229.)  In  Pedicellina  Belgica,  the  phenomena  attending  the  gemmi- 
parous  mode  of  reproduction  are  the  following*  : — First,  there  sprouts 
from  the  common  stem  of  the  Polyzoon,  without  any  determinate  situ- 
ation, a minute  tubercle,  which  is  simply  a pi'olongation  from  the  stem 
itself ; this  tubercle  gradually  extends  outwards,  becomes  more  promi- 
nent, and  soon  swells  into  a vesicle,  which  is  the  first  appearanee  of 
the  new  individual.  Up  to  this  period  the  interior  of  the  vesicle  is 
organized  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  stem  itself,  of  which  it  is 
only  an  extension ; but  now  a cellule  becomes  visible  in  its  centre, 
which  forms  the  point  of  departure  whence  the  development  of  the 
embryo  proceeds. 

(1230.)  Around  this  primitive  cell  a series  of  other  very  small  cellules 
soon  group  themselves,  which  seem  to  constitute  the  parietes  of  the 
pidmitive  vesicle,  or  blastoderm,  the  original  cell  representing  the  vitel- 
line cavity.  The  bud  now  enlarges ; and  as  its  growth  proceeds,  the 
internal  tissue  becomes  thickened,  so  as  to  fill  it  completely ; subse- 
quently an  indentation  becomes  apparent  on  each  side  of  the  little 
cavity,  separating  the  embryo  into  two  halves,  the  inferior  of  which  ^vill 
form  the  stomach,  the  superior  the  intertentacular  chamber. 

(1231.)  In  TxKjuncula  repens,  the  reproductive  gommoe  sprout  from 
the  creeping  stems  which  connect  the  individual  animals,  appearing  at 
first  as  a slight  prominence  that  soon  expands  into  a rounded  tubercle, 
which  is  the  commencement  of  a new  cell.  On  close  inspection,  each 
gemma  is  found  to  consist  of  a transparent  envelope,  that  is,  in  fact,  a 
continuation  of  the  general  investment  of  the  animal,  Unod  throughout 
with  a soft  membrane,  having  its  inner  surface  studded  with  minute 

* Van  Beneden,  “ Eecherches  sur  I’Anatoinio,  la  Pliysiologic,  etla  Doveloppcment 
des  Bryozoaires  qui  habitent  la  Goto  d’Ostcndo”  (Bidletin  de  I’Acad.  Roy.  de 
Bruxelles,  tom.  xix.). 
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globules,  by  the  accumulation  of  which  the  polyp  is  ultimately  formed. 
The  bud  itself  is  hollow,  and  communicates  with  the  parent  stem : it 
therefore  has  nothing  in  its  composition  resembling  that  of  an  egg; 
neither  distinct  vesicle  nor  vitellus.  The  newly-formed  ceU  soon  grows 
taller,  and  its  lining  membrane  becomes  thicker,  indicating  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  at  first  a simple  cavity 
bounded  by  the  thickened  lining  of  the  cell.  This  cavity  once  formed, 
the  development  of  the  different  organs  proceeds  rapidly.  First  there 
appears  a longitudinal  fold,  resembling  two  lips,  that,  as  they  approach 
each  other,  divide  the  cavity  of  the  body  into  an  anterior  and  posterior 
compartment.  The  two  hps,  which  have  a valvular  appearance,  become 
very  regularly  indented  along  their  margins,  and  are  soon  recognizable 
as  the  rudiments  of  the  tentacular  circle, 

(1232.)  At  this  epoch,  it  must  be  remarked,  the  polyp  presents  two 
cavities  distinct  from  each  other : there  is  a space  between  the  walls  of 
the  body  and  the  parietes  of  the  future  alimentary  canal,  the  intersi^ce 
being  in  communication  with  the  stem  of  the  parent  polyp,  and  fiUed 
with  a fluid  that  is  analogous  to  the  blood  of  higher  auim.als ; superiorly 
this  cavity  likewise  passes  into  the  tentacles,  and  the  fluid  which  bathes 
the  exterior  of  the  alimentary  canal  thus  flnds  admission  even  to  the 
extremities  of  those  organs.  The  second  cavity,  which  is  the  intestinal 
canal,  has  as  yet  no  communication  with  the  external  world.  As  the 
formation  of  the  tentacles  proceeds,  the  portion  which  is  situated  in 
front  of  them  will  become  the  sheath,  and  the  other  part  the  intestine. 
As  the  tentacula  are  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  tubercles,  which 
were  their  first  rudiments,  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  and  the  rest  of  the 
intestinal  tube  gradually  become  apparent ; and  at  the  same  time  some 
globules  are  visibly  disposed  around  the  cul  cle  sac  of  the  former  viscus, 
which  gradually  become  arranged  into  fibrilla3,  and  constitute  the  re- 
tractor muscles. 

(1233.)  When  the  ceU  has  nearly  reached  its  full  development,  its 
parietes  become  softened,  and  an  opening  is  formed,  which  brings  the 
yoimg  polyp  into  communication  with  the  surrounding  element.  The 
Polyzoon  has  now  attained  its  complete  form,  and  can  expand  its  ten- 
tacula ; but,  as  yet,  there  are  no  traces  of  a generative  apparatus,  which 
seems  to  be  matured  at  a subsequent  period. 

(1234.)  Reproduction  is  likewise  effected,  in  the  Polyzoa,  by  means  of 
true  ova.  The  ovaiy  in  which  these  arc  developed  is  situated  immedi- 
ately above  the  stomach,  and  is  generally  fomid  containing  eggs  in 
different  stages  of  growth.  In  the  same  ricinity  is  situated  another 
viscus,  regarded  by  Van  Bcnedcn  as  the  testes,  liis  opinion  being  founded 
on  the  fact  that,  when  a mature  specimen  of  the  animal  is  placed 
between  two  plates  of  glass  and  gently  eompressod,  so  as  to  ruphire  its 
parietes  and  caiisc  the  escape  of  the  viscera,  spermatozoa  are  easily 
discoverable  in  its  interior. 
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(1235.)  The  spermatozoa  exhibit  considerable  vivacity  in  their  move- 
ments, have  a disk-like  body  and  a caudal  filament,  and  are  propor- 
tionately of  large  size.  Around  them  may  be  seen  midtitudes  of  free 
cellules  without  caudal  appendages,  which  are  apparently  young  sper- 
matozoa. In  some  individuals  the  spennatozoa  are  so  numerous  that 
the  intestinal  canal  appears  completely  enveloped  by  them,  and  the 
whole  periintestinal  cavity  seems  aHve  with  their  movements. 

(1236.)  In  the  mature  ovary  may  be  seen  ova  in  different  states 
of  development,  in  each  of  which  the  vesicles  of  Wagner  and  Purkinje 
are  distinctly  visible.  In  ova  approaching  their  complete  maturity,  an 
external  vitelline  membrane,  or  chorion,  and  a viteUus  are  perceptible, 
but  the  two  vesicles  above-mentioned  have  disappeared. 

(1237.)  When  arrived  at  the  proper  term,  the  ova  break  from  their 
envelope,  or  ovisac,  and  escape  into  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  where 
they  move  freely  about,  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  spermatozoa.  At 
length  the  eggs  accumulate  in  the  interior  of  the  parent,  near  the  base 
of  the  tentacula ; and  their  expidsion  is  ultimately  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner,  through  a special  orifice  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  anus  : — l^Tien  an  ovum  is  thus  about  to  escape,  its  external  mem- 
brane is  first  seen  to  protrude  partially  through  the  aperture,  constituting 
a sort  of  hernia ; the  vitellus  then  gradually  flows  from  the  still  enclosed 
portion  of  the  egg  into  that  which  is  external ; and  when  the  viteUus  has 
thus  entirely  passed  out,  the  egg  is  found  separated  from  the  parent 
animal,  and  falls  into  the  surrounding  water.  These  eggs  are  entirely 
destitute  of  external  cilia,  and  are  carried  off  by  any  casual  current  to 
attach  themselves  where  chance  may  bring  them ; they  are  also  re- 
markable for  the  irregularity  of  their  shape,  their  form  seeming  to 
depend  upon  the  pressure  they  have  been  subjected  to  in  the  interior  of 
their  parent. 

(1238.)  In  Pedicellina,  Professor  Van  Bcneden  has  witnessed  the 
escape  of  upwards  of  twenty  eggs  from  a single  individual.  They  are 
of  a pyiiform  shape,  and  are  enclosed  in  a pellucid  membrane,  by  the 
intervention  of  which  they  adhere  to  each  other,  so  that,  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  of  the  parent  Polyzoon,  they  have  a racemose  appearance, 
and  when  extruded  spontaneously  are  generally  united  together  in 
pairs.  Between  the  viteUus  and  the  envelope  of  the  egg  there  is  always 
a smaU  quantity  of  a transparent  whitish  fluid,  which  doubtless  repre- 
sents the  albumen,  while  the  pellucid  external  membrane  itself  is  the 
chorion. 

(1239.)  Tlie  viteUus  breaks  up  into  granules,  at  first  of  largo  size,  and 
aftenvards,  by  subdivision,  of  smaller  and  smaUer  dimensions,  giving  a 
tuberculatcd  appearance,  like  that  of  a raspberry,  to  the  mass.  This 
divi.sion  seems  to  be  accompUshed  exactly  as  in  the  ova  of  the  higher 
animals,  the  yolk  first  separating  into  two,  then  into  four,  after  which 
its  breaking  up  proceeds  rapidly. 
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(1240).  The  embiyo  enclosed  within  the  egg  at  first  presents  a 
rounded  form,  but  soon  becomes  divided  by  an  indentation  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  moiety,  and  vibratUe  eiba  become  apparent  upon 
the  anterior  extremity.  That  portion  upon  which  the  filia  have  made 
their  appearance  next  insensibly  enlarges,  and  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
fimnel,  while  the  long  cUia  with  which  it  is  fringed  begin  to  keep  the 
particles  suspended  in  the  water  around  in  rapid  motion.  The  margins 
of  the  funnel  rapidly  extend  themselves ; the  body  exhibits  frequent 
contractions,  and  at  the  end  of  about  two  hours  little  tubercles  are 
apparent  upon  its  anterior  extremity,  which  subsequently  become  de- 
veloped into  the  tentacula.  Professor  Van  Beneden  thinks  that  when 
the  tentacula  have  become  developed  and  furnished  with  their  proper 
vibratile  apparatus,  the  original  cHia  disappear.  The  formation  of  the 
tentacula  at  once  indicates  which  are  the  two  extremities  of  the  body, 
and  the  point  bj’’  which  the  embryo  will  subsequently  attach  itself. 

(1241.)  The  embryo,  when  mature,  is  quite  free,  and  strikingly  re- 
sembles some  forms  of  Infusoria ; but  after  a while  a pedicle  is  formed, 
whereby  it  proceeds  to  fix  itself  to  some  foreign  body,  and  thus  per- 
manently assumes  the  aspect  of  its  race.  The  pedicle  seems  to  be 
formed  fr’om  a cell,  developed  below  the  stomach,  which  grows  directly 
outwards,  and  thus  completes  the  organization  of  the  young  Polyzoon. 

(1242.)  A third  form  of  reproduction  is  that  by  ciliated  gemnudes, 
common  in  Halodactylus  diaplianus  and  other  similar  species  having  soft 
and  fleshy  or  gelatinous  poly- 
paiies.  These  are  readily 
seen  in  spring,  when  they 
appear  as  minute  whitish 
points  imbedded  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mass;  some- 
times, however,  they  are  of 
a dark-brown  colour,  and 
exceedingly  numerous,  ap- 
pearing to  occupy  almost  the 
entire  substance  of  the  po- 
lyi^ary  (fig.  240).  If  one  of 
those  points  bo  carefully 
turned  out  with  a needle 
and  examined,  it  is  foimd 
to  consist  of  a transparent 
sac,  in  which  are  contained 
generally  from  four  to  six 
of  the  gommulcs,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  sac  is  toni, 
escape,  and  swhu  about  w^ith  the  greatest  rivacity*.  boinetimes  they 
* Dr.  A.  Farrc,  I’liil.  Trans.  1837,  llh. 


Fig.  240. 


Thin  tmnsvorsr  swtion  of  Jtalodaelj/lii*  dinphanu*. 
Thu  Centro  ocoupic-d  by  ci'llnlar  tissne  and  water;  the 
circnmferencc  fomn>d  by  colls  in  close  approximation ; 
the  brown  bodies  scatton'd  through  the  substance. 
a a.  Position  of  the  gommulos  enclosed  in  their  sac; 
ft,  one  of  the  genimules  escaped  during  the  section  of 
the  central  tissue. 
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simply  rotate  upon  their  axis,  or  they  tumble  over  and  over ; or, 
selecting  a fixed  point,  they  whirl  round  it  in  rapid  circles,  carrying 
every  loose  particle  with  them ; others  creep  along  the  bottom  of  the 
watch-glass  upon  one  end,  with  a waddling  gait ; but  generally,  after  a 
few  hours,  aU  motion  ceases,  and  they  are  found  to  have  attached  them- 
selves to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  At  the  expiration  of  forty-eight 
hours,  the  rudiments  of  a ceU  are  observable,  extending  beyond  the 
margin  of  the  body ; but  any  account  of  their  further  development  is 
still  a desideratum. 

(1243.)  We  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  those  Polyzoa  whose 
habitat  is  the  sea ; besides  the  marine  genera,  there  are,  however,  many 
individuals  belonging  to  this  class  that  abound  in  fresh  water.  The 
polyparies  of  the  Pluviatile  Polyzoa  are  met  with  in  ponds  and 
streams,  adherent  to  any  foreign  bodies  which  may  he  casually  sub- 
merged*. Thus,  they  are  found  attached  to  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water ; upon  the  sheUs  of  Anodon,  Unio,  and  other  freshwater  moUusca; 
upon  leaves,  more  especially  those  of  the  Water-lily  {Nymplicea)  and 
of  the  Bistort  {Polygonum  amphihium) ; upon  floating  wood  j upon  the 
stems  of  Arundo  phragmites  and  of  various  other  plants.  Some  genera 
{Alcyonella  and  Predericella)  frequently  agglomerate  into  masses  of  con- 
siderable size,  such  as  might  be  mistaken  for  spongdlse.  The  Paludi- 
cell<e  often  form  an  inextricable  interlacement  of  filaments,  spread  out 
over  shells  and  stones.  Cristatella  and  Lophopus  are  generally  met 
with  upon  the  stem  of  some  aquatic  plant,  such  as  the  Brook-lime  ( Fero- 
nica  heccabunga),  resembling,  when  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  a laver 
of  fluid  albumen,  which  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  eggs  of  Lim- 
ncms  stagnalis.  In  order  to  examine  these  animals  in  a living  state,  it 
is  necessary  to  leave  the  leaf  to  which  they  are  attached  for  some  time 
undisturbed  in  a glass  of  clear  water,  when  they  will  soon  he  seen  spread- 
ing forth  their  beautiful  tentacula  as  they  protrude  from  their  delicate 
cells.  By  frequently  changing  the  water,  more  especially  if  it  is  rich  in 
Navicuke  and  Bacillai-ice,  they  may  be  kept  alive  for  months,  affording 
objects  of  continual  interest  for  the  microscope. 

(1244.)  In  the  freshwater  Polyzoa  the  structure  of  the  external  enve- 
lope is  similar  to  that  of  the  marine  species,  except  that  in  no  instance 
are  the  flu\datile  genera  known  to  possess  a calcareous  poljqiaiy. 

(1245.)  In  Cristatella  mucedof  (fig.  241,  3)  the  polypary  or  external 
envelope  {d)  is  membranous  and  slightly  cordiform,  its  surface  is 
tuberculatcd,  and  it  is  incapable  of  contraction.  In  this  outer  coverin" 
several  individuals  are  contained;  but  although  produced  from  one 

* “ Ecchcrches  siir  les  Bryozoaircs  fluviatiles  de  Belgique,”  par  P.  J.  Van  Beneclen 
(Nouv.  M6m.  de  I’Acad.  de  Bruxelles,  1847). 

t M.  Turpin,  “ Etude  niicroscopique  de  la  Cristatella  mucedo,  cspecc  de  polype 
d’eau  douce”  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  for  1837).  Also,  another  memoir  upon  the  same 
subject  by  M.  P.  Oervais  {ibid.). 
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another,  they  arc  only  aggregated,  being  lodged  in  di«tinet  tubular 
cells.  The  body  of  each  animal  appears  to  consist  of  a digestive  canal 
constricted  once  or  twice  in  its  course,  and  terminated  by  an  anal  orifice. 
When  these  creatures 
are  extended,  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  pro- 
trudes from  the  cell, 
the  tentacular  appara- 
tus being  supported  on 
a kind  of  neck,  whereon 
the  mouth  (a)  is  easily 
seen,  and  near  it  the 
anus. 

(1246.)  On  each  side 
of  the  mouth  the  body 
divides  into  two  arms, 
which,  when  spread 
out,  resemble  a horse- 
shoe, being  flattened 
and  blunt ; and  upon  the  arms  are  arranged  about  a hundred  slender, 
transparent,  retractile  tentacles,  disposed  on  each  side  and  upon  the 
siunmit  like  the  barbs  of  a feather,  and  aU  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  ciHa,  whose  action  produces  currents  directed  towards  the 
mouth,  hurrying  in  that  direction  organized  particles  contained  in  the 
water. 

(1247.)  The  three  individuals  that  thus  inhabit  the  same  general 
covering  are  produced  at  two  distinct  generations — the  two  lateral  being 
the  offspiing  of  the  central  one,  derived  from  it  by  a process  of  gemma- 
tion ; but,  when  complete,  they  are  evidently  quite  separate  from  and 
independent  of  their  parent. 

(1248.)  The  number  of  the  tentacular  appendages  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  different  genera : in  Paludicella  and  Fredcricella,  which 
have  the  fewest,  there  are  about  twenty,  while  in  AhyomUa,  PhimaUUa, 
and  Cristatella  (fig.  241)  there  ai-e  as  many  as  sixty,  or  oven  more. 
In  Paludicella  the  arrangement  of  the  tentacula  is  infundibular ; but  in 
Lophopus,  Alcyonella,  Plumatella,  and  Cristatella  (fig.  241)  they  assume 
the  shape  of  a horse-shoe.  In  Fredericella  (fig.  242)  tlicy  arc  united 
together  for  one-half  of  theii'  length  by  means  of  a delicate  membrane. 

(1249.)  The  digestive  apparatus  in  all  these  dififorent  genera  consists 
of  an  oesophagus,  of  a stomach,  which  forms  a cxd  de  sac,  and  intestinal 
tube.  The  intestine  is  always  straight,  and  without  convolutions.  Its 
cavity  is  separated  from  that  of  the  stomach  by  a pyloric  valve  that 
completely  closes  the  aperture ; whilst  the  ccso])hagus  is  in  like  manner 
prorided  with  a fold,  situated  sometimes  near  its  middle,  sometimes  at 
its  lower  part,  that  performs  the  office  of  a cardiac  valve. 


Fig.  241. 


Cristatella  mucedo.  1.  Egg,  natural  size.  2.  Egg,  magnified. 
3.  Animal  after  its  escape  from  the  egg : a,  the  mouth;  b,  open- 
ings of  cell;  c,  the  stomach;  d,  sheU ; e,y,  ciliated  tentacula. 
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(1950.)  The  aUments, before  admission  into  the  stomach  accumidate  in 
a cUty  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  digestive  tube  (fig.  24  ,/), 
which  m most  genera  is  defended  by  a largely  developed  hp  (d)  that 
opens  and  shuts  like  a valve ; this  Up  is  densely  covered  with  ciha,  the 

'"''(125f.)"^Tht  anus  (j)  is  afways  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tentacular 

^*^(1252  ) The  food  of  the  fluviatHe  Polyzoa  consists  of  Infusorial 
anLalcules  and  the  microscopic  Desmidieie  which  abound  in  the  waters 
they  frequent,  and  whose  remains  Fig.  242. 

are  distinguishable  both  in  their 
stomachs  and  in  the  contents  of  the 
iatestine.  They  are  likewise  easily 
made  to  swallow  carmine,  sepia,  and 
other  colouring  substances. 

(1253.)  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  relative  to  the  nature  of  the 
circulation  in  these  animals.  The 
place  of  blood  seems  to  be  altogether 
supplied  by  the  chylaqueous  fluid. 

This  fluid  is  not  contained  in  vessels, 
unless  the  cavities  of  the  tubular 
tentacula  be  considered  as  such,  but 
moves  freely  in  all  directions  around 
the  parietes  of  the  digestive  canal. 

There  is  consequently  neither  heart 
nor  any  vascular  system, — the  chyl- 
aqueous fluid,  which  thus  repre- 
sents the  blood,  being  kept  in  con- 
tinual movement  in  the  periintes- 
tinal  cavity  by  the  action  of  the 
cilia  that  cover  the  exterior  of  the 
intestinal  apparatus.  It  is  therefore  ciliary  action  that  determines 
the  course  of  the  aliment  in  the  interior  of  the  alimentary  apparatus, 
and  of  the  fluid  external  to  its  walls — the  cUia  thus  an.swering  the  pur- 
pose of  a heart  as  well  as  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines. 

(1254.)  All  the  viscera  of  the  body  being  thus  bathed  by  the  chyl- 
aqueous fluid  that  surrounds  the  intestinal  canal,  they  receive  directly, 
through  the  intermedium  of  that  fluid,  both  the  materials  for  noiu’ish- 
ment  and  the  means  of  respiration. 

(1255.)  llcproduction  among  the  freshwater  Polyzoa  is  accomplished 
in  two  ways — by  gemmation  and  by  true  ova.  The  first  of  these  modes 
resembles  exactly  what  has  been  described  as  existing  among  the  marine 
genera ; but  as  regards  the  process  of  oriparous  reproduction,  there 
are  some  remarkable  points  of  difference  that  require  notice. 
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(1256.)  It  is  now  generally  understood  that,  wherever  oviparous 
reproduction  occurs,  there  is  a formation  of  spermatozoa ; and  modem 
ohseiwations  have  proved  the  existence  of  these  distinguishing  products 
of  the  male  sex  in  most  genera  of  the  cihohrachiate  polyps.  Frequently 
both  the  sexes  are  conjoined,  so  that  there  is  a complete  hermaphro- 
ditism ; but  in  some  cases  the  sexes  are  separate,  and  the  number  of 
female  individuals  is  greater  than  that  of  the  males.  Seeing  that  among 
these  compound  animals  the  blood,  or  its  representative  fluid,  is  common 
to  an  entire  group,  and  that  the  ova  as  well  as  the  spermatozoa  are  dif- 
fused through  this  liquid  before  they  are  evacuated,  a siugle  male  indi- 
vidual may,  strictly  speaking,  suffice  for  the  fecundation  of  the  e^  of 
a whole  colony. 

(1257.)  But  with  regard  to  the  ova  themselves,  a remarkable  difference 
is  observable  between  those  of  the  fluviatile  and  of  the  marine  Polyzoa. 
Among  the  Aleyonellce  and  other  genera  there  exist  two  sorts  of  eggs — 
the  one  covered  with  vibratile  ciha,  capable  of  swimming  freely  about 
exactly  like  Infusorial  animalcules,  and  the  other  enclosed  in  a hard 
shell,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants. 
The  first  sort,  without  a shell,  is  also  met  with  among  marine  species ; 
but  the  second  seems  peculiar  to  the  freshwater  Polyzoa.  In  Crista- 
tella  mucedo,  for  example,  the  ova  are  of  this  latter  description,  being 
enclosed  in  a dense  horny  shell,  the  exterior  of  which  is  covered  over 
with  sharp  booklets,  giving  them  an  appearance  strikingly  like  some  of 
the  Desmidiese  (fig.  241,  2).  This  shell  is  probably  intended  to  preserve 
the  ova  during  the  winter  season  from  being  destroyed  by  the  freezing 
of  the  ponds  in  which  they  occur,  while  the  marine  polyps,  being  sub- 
jected to  no  such  changes  of  temperature,  can  dispense  with  such  a 
covering.  It  is  on  this  account  apparently  that  these  ova  are  met 
with  sometimes  naked,  and  sometimes  provided  with  a shell ; and  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  genus  Paludicella  (in  which  ova  have  not  been 
detected),  the  gemmae  become  invested  on  the  approach  of  winter  with 
a homy  covering. 

(1258.)  As  there  are  thus  two  modes  of  reproduction,  so  are  there 
two  kinds  of  embiyogenic  development  observable  among  the  fluviatile 
Polyzoa ; that  is  to  say,  the  polyp  which  is  produced  from  an  is 
formed  in  a different  manner  from  that  which  is  produced  by  the  pro- 
cess of  gemmation.  In  the  matui’e  ovum,  both  the  germinal  spot  and 
the  germinal  vesicle  are  distinctly  perceptible ; but  in  the  nascent  gemma 
the  existence  of  neither  of  these  elements  is  to  be  detected.  According 
to  the  gemmiparous  mode  of  jiropagation,  the  young  individual  is  formed 
by  direct  extension  from  the  tissues  of  the  parent.  In  the  foraiation 
of  the  embrjm  from  an  egg,  there  is,  from  the  first,  a complete  isolation 
of  the  newly-formed  progenj*:  a vesicle  or  cell  is  fomied,  which,  pre- 
\-iou8  to  its  conversion  into  a new  individual,  requires  the  cooperation 
of  auotlier  cell,  or,  in  other  words,  the  omm  remains  improductive 
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unless  brought  in  contact  with  the  male  fluid  containing  spermatozoa, 
whereas  in  gemmiparous  reproduction  such  a concurrence  is  hy  no 
means  necessary ; neither  germinal  vesicle  nor  any  male  apparatus  is 
required. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

TUNICATA*. 

(1259.)  The  singular  class  of  MoHusca  to  which  the  name  at  the 
head  of  this  chapter  has  been  apphed  is  at  once  distinguished  by  the 
remarkable  character  afforded  by  the  texture  of  the  external  investment 
of  the  body.  In  their  general  organization  the  Tttnicata  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  ordinaiy  inhabitants  of  bivalve  shells,  with  which,  both  in 
the  structure  and  arrangement  of  their  viscera,  they  correspond  in  many 
particular's ; but  instead  of  being  enclosed  in  any  calcareous  covering, 
a strong,  flexible,  cartilaginous  or  coriaceous  integument  forms  a kind  of 
bag  encasing  their  entire  body,  and  only  presenting  two  comparatively 
narrow  orifices,  through  which  a commimication  with  the  exterior  is 
maintained. 

(1260.)  Various  are  the  forms  under  which  these  animals  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist ; but  the  enumeration  of  them 
will  be  more  conveniently  entered  upon  hereafter.  We  shall  therefore 
at  once  lay  before  the  reader  the  principal  points  connected  with  the 
structure  and  habits  of  an  AscidicC  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  per- 
fectly organized  families ; and  after  examining  this  attentively,  our 
descriptions  of  alhed  genera  wiU.  be  rendered  more  simple  and  intelli- 
gible. The  Ascidians  are  abundantly  met  ■with  upon  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  especially  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  In  their  natural  con- 
dition they  are  found  fixed  to  the  surfaces  of  rocks,  sea-weed,  or  other 
submarine  bodies ; frequently,  indeed,  they  are  glued  together  in 
bunches ; but  in  this  case  individuals  arc  simply  agglomerated,  without 
organic  union.  Incapable  of  locomotion,  and  deprived  of  any  external 
organs  of  sense,  few  animals  seem  more  helpless  or  apathetic  than  those 
apparently  shapeless  beings,  and  the  anatomist  is  surprised  to  find 
how  remarkably  the  beauty  and  dehcacy  of  their  interior  contrasts  with 
their  rude  external  appearance.  In  the  species  selected  for  special 
description  (Phallusia  nigra),  the  external  envelope  (fig.  243,  a a a)  is 
soft  and  gelatinous  in  its  texture,  fixed  at  its  base  to  a piece  of  coral  (/), 
and  exhibiting  at  its  opposite  extremity  two  orifies  (7t,  /),  placed  upon 
prominent  portions  of  the  body.  Through  the  most  elevated  of  these 
orifices  (Ji)  the  water  required  for  respiration  and  the  materials  used 
] * Tunicatics,  clad  in  a tunic. 
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Fig.  243. 


as  food  are  taken  in,  while  the  other  (/)  gives  egress  to  the  ova  and 
excrementitious  matter.  The  soft  outer  covering  is  permeated  b}-  blood- 
vessels, which  ramify  extensively  in  it ; it  is  moreover  covered  externally 
with  an  epidermic  layer,  and  lined 
within  by  a serous  vascular  mem- 
brane, which,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  two  orifices,  is  reflected  from 
it  on  the  body  of  the  animal  lodged 
inside.  The  creatui-e  hangs  loosely 
in  its  outer  coveiing,  to  which  it  is 
only  connected  at  the  two  apertures 
by  means  of  the  reflexion  of  the  peri- 
toneal membrane  above  mentioned. 

(1261.)  On  removing  a portion  of 
the  exterior  tunic,  that  in  reality  re- 
presents the  shells  of  a bivalve  Mol- 
lusk,  the  soft  parts  of  the  Ascidian 
are  displayed.  The  body  is  seen  to 
be  covered  with  a muscular  invest- 
ment (the  mantle)  (fig.  243,  h b,  c), 
composed  of  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique  fibres,  which  cross  each 
other  in  various  directions,  so  as  to 
compress  by  their  contraction  the 
viscera  contained  within,  and  this 
so  forcibly  that,  when  alarmed,  the 
animal  can  expel  the  water  from  its 
branchial  sac,  immediately  to  he  de- 
scribed, in  a thin  continuous  stream, 
sometimes  projected  to  a distance  of 
many  inches. 

(1262.)  Ilespiration  is  effected  in 
an  apparatus  of  very  peculiar  con- 
trivance, to  the  examination  of 
which  wo  must  now  request  the  at- 
tention of  the  student.  A consider- 
able portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  is  occupied  by  a circumscribed 
cavity,  that  opens  externally  by  the 
orifice  h ; into  this  bag  a bristle 
has  been  introduced  in  the  dissec- 
tion, represented  in  the  figure  (fig.  243)  ; its  walls  are  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a thin  but  very  vascular  membrane  (d  d d),  that  has  been 
partially  turned  back,  so  as  to  display  the  interior  of  the  respiratory 
sac.  The  membrane  (fig.  243,  d d d ; fig.  244,  e),  when  examined 


Structure  of  Phaltufui  nigro : a a a,  ci- 
tcmal  envelope ; b b,  the  mantle ; c,  mantle 
reflected  so  ns  to  disidaj-  d d,  the  membrane 
lining  the  respiratorr  sac ; e e,  alimentary 
canal ; f,  esorotory  orifice  : g,  orifice  of  ovi- 
duct ; h.  oral  ai'crture ; I,  a piece  of  coral  to 
which  the  animal  is  fixed;  n,  the  anus. 
(.\fler  Hunter.) 
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with  a microscope,  is  found  to  be  covered  with  a magnificent  network  of 
blood-vessels,  formed  by  innumerable  canals  uniting  with  each  other  at 
right  angles ; and  moreover,  when  seen  in  a living  state,  its  surface  is 
discovered  to  be  densely  studded  with  vibratile  cUia,  whose  rapid  action 
constantly  diflFuses  fresh  supplies  of  water  over  the  whole  vascular  mem- 
brane. yhe  respiratory  cavity  has  but  one  orifice  for  the  admission  of 
water  (fig.  244,  a),  and  this  is  guarded  by  a fringe  of  delicate  and 
highly  sensitive  tentacula  (fig.  244,  b) ; so  that  the  water,  as  it  is  drawn 
into  the  body,  having  necessarily  to  pass  these  tactile  organs,  any  foreign 
substances  which  it  might  contain  of  a prejudicial  character  are  at  once 
detected  and  denied  admission.  All  the  vascular  ramifications  spread 
over  the  lining  membrane  of  the  branchial  chamber  are  connected  with 
two  sets  of  large  vessels ; one  of  which,  receiving  the  blood  from  the 
body,  disperses  it  over  the  spacious  respiratory  surface ; while  the  other, 
collecting  it  after  it  has  undergone  exposure  to  the  respired  medium, 
conveys  it  in  a pure  state  to  the  heart. 

(1263.)  The  heart  itself  presents  the  simplest  possible  form,  being 
generally  a delicate  elongated  contractile  tube,  receiving  at  one  extre- 
mity the  blood  derived  from  the  numerous  vessels  that  ramify  over  the 
interior  of  the  branchial  sac,  whilst  at  the  opposite  end  it  becomes 
gradually  attenuated  into  the  aorta,  through  which  it  impels  the  circu- 
lating fluid  and  disperses  it  through  the  system. 

(1264.)  The  heart,  above  described,  is  extremely  tbin  and  trans- 
parent, and  is  lodged  in  a distinct  pericardium,  which  separates  it  from 
the  other  viscera. 

(1265.)  Notwithstanding  this  apparently  simple  arrangement  of  the 
vascular  system  in  the  Ascidians,  the  natui’o  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  throughout  the  class,  is  extremely  cuiious,  the  action  of  the  heart 
being  completely  reversed  at  brief  intervals,  and  the  course  of  the  blood 
entirely  changed — a phenomenon  which  is  easily  witnessed  in  any  of 
the  smaller  and  more  transparent  species,  when  placed  under  the  mi- 
croscope. The  contractions  of  the  heart  succeed  each  other  with  regu- 
larity ; but  they  are  sluggish,  not  extending  at  once  through  the  whole 
organ.  The  systole  commences  at  one  extremity,  and  is  propagated  by 
an  undulatory  movement  towards  the  opposite  end  by  a sort  of  peri- 
staltic action.  For  some  time  the  contractions  succeed  each  other  with 
rapidity,  passing  on  in  the  same  course,  when  they  suddenly  cease,  and 
after  a pause,  recommence  from  the  other  end  of  the  viscus.  The  blood 
thus  impelled  alternately  from  behind  forwards,  and  then  in  the  contrary 
direction,  ascends  towards  the  branchial  apparatus ; nevertheless  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  conducted  there  by  closed  vessels,  but  seems  to  bo 
diffused  between  the  inner  tunic  of  the  abdomen  and  the  viscera,  where 
it  flows  in  currents  that  vary  in  their  direction  as  the  movements  of 
the  animal,  or  any  other  mechanical  causes,  affect  their  passage.  The 
chief  portion  of  the  blood,  however,  ascends  by  the  dorsal  or  the  ventral 
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surface  of  the  abdomen,  and,  after  having  bathed  the  surface  of  the 
viscera,  gains  the  base  of  the  branchial  sac.  When  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  are  directed  forwards,  the  ascending  current  of  blood  passes 
along  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity  and  enters  a capacious 
sinus,  situated  in  front  of  the  respiratoiy  chamber,  which  gives  origin 
on  each  side  to  a series  of  large  transverse  vessels ; and  these  intercom - 
mimicating  with  each  other  by  means  of  innumerable  branches  disposed 
vertically,  a rich  vascular  network  is  formed,  that,  after  spreadir^  all 
over  the  walls  of  the  branchial  cavity,  pours  its  blood  into  another 
vertical  sinus  situated  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  into 
which  is  likewise  poured  the  vitiated  blood  derived  immediately  from 
the  system.  Lastly,  the  circulating  fluid,  again  diffusing  itself  between 
the  viscera,  descends  along  the  dorsal  region  of  the  abdomen  and  again 
reaches  the  heart.  Were  the  circulation  constant  in  the  above  direc- 
tion, as  Milne-Edwards  observes,  it  would  somewhat  resemble  that 
of  other  Acephalous  MoUusca.  The  heart  might  then  be  compared 
to  an  aortic  ventricle,  and  the  anterior  thoracic  sinus  to  a branchial 
vein.  But,  owing  to  the  contrary  directions  of  the  currents  of  blood, 
due  to  the  changing  action  of  the  heart,  the  vessels  that  during  one 
minute  perform  the  functions  of  veins,  are  in  the  next  converted  into 
arteries. 

(1266.)  Wlien  we  consider  the  fixed  and  immoveable  condition  of  an 
Ascidian,  and  its  absolute  deprivation  of  all  prehensile  instruments 
adapted  to  seize  prey,  it  is  by  no  means  evident,  at  first  sight,  how  it 
is  able  to  subsist,  or  secure  a supply  of  nouiishment  adequate  to  its 
support ; neither  is  the  structure  of  the  mouth  itself,  or  the  strange 
position  which  it  occupies,  at  aU  calculated  to  lessen  the  surprise  of 
the  naturalist  who  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  this  part  of  its 
economy.  The  mouth,  in  fact,  is  a simple  orifice,  quite  destitute  of  lips 
or  other  extensible  parts,  and  situated,  not  at  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
but  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  respiratory  sac  (fig.  243,  and  fig.  244,  <7). 
It  is  obvious,  then,  that,  whatever  materials  arc  iiscd  as  aliment,  they 
must  be  brought  into  the  body  with  the  water  required  for  respiration  ; 
but  even  when  thus  introduced  into  the  branchial  cavity,  the  process 
by  wliich  they  are  convoyed  to  the  mouth  and  swallowed  still  requires 
explanation.  We  have  before  noticed  that  the  interior  of  the  branchial 
chamber  is  covered  udth  multitudes  of  vibratUe  and  closcly-set  cilia, 
well  described  by  !Mr.  Lister*,  which,  by  their  motion,  caiise  currents 
in  the  w'atcr.  When  these  are  in  full  activity,  observes  that  gentleman 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  the  effect  upon  the  eye  is  that  of  dcUcately- 
toothed  oval  wheels,  revolring  continually  in  a direction  ascending  on 
the  right,  and  descending  on  the  left  of  each  oval,  as  viewed  from  with- 
out ; but  the  cUia  themselves  are  veiy  much  closer  than  the  ajiparent 
teeth  ; and  the  illusion  seems  to  be  caused  by  a fanning  motion  given 
* riiil.  Trmis.  for  1834,  p.  378. 
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Fig.  244. 


to  them  in  regular  and  quick  succession,  which  produces  the  appearance 
of  waves ; and  each  wave  answers  here  to  a tooth. 

(1267.)  TMiatever  little  substances,  alive  or  inanimate,  the  current 
of  water  brings  into  the  branchial  sac,  if  not  rejected  as  unsuitable, 
lodge  somewhere  on  the  respiratory  surface,  along  which  each  particle 
travels  horizontally,  with  a steady,  slow 
course  to  the  front  of  the  cavity,  where 
it  reaches  a downward  stream  of  similar 
materials  ; and  they  proceed  together, 
receiving  accessions  from  both  sides,  and 
enter  at  last  the  oesophagus,  placed  at  the 
bottom  (fig.  244,  g),  which  carries  them, 
without  any  effort  of  swallowing,  towards 
the  stomach. 

(1268.)  The  oesophagus  (fig.  244,  li) 
is  short,  and  internally  gathered  into 
longitudinal  folds.  The  stomach  (i)  is 
simple,  moderately  dilated,  and  has  its 
walls  perforated  bj'  several  orifices, 
through  which  the  biliary  secretion  en- 
ters its  cavity.  The  liver  is  a glandular 
mass  intimately  adherent  to  the  exterior 
of  the  stomach  and  the  intestinal  canal 
(fig.  243,  e e),  of  variable  length,  and, 
more  or  less  convoluted  in  different  spe- 
cies, after  one  or  two  folds  terminates  in 
the  rectum,  which,  emerging  from  the 
peritoneal  investment  covering  the  intes- 
tine, has  its  extremity  loosely  floating  in 
the  cavitj'  communicating  with  the  second 
orifice  (/)  : into  the  latter  a bristle  is 
introduced  in  the  figure,  having  its  ex- 
tremity inserted  into  the  anal  extremity 
of  the  digestive  tube.  Excrementitious 
matter,  therefore,  when  discharged  from 
the  rectum,  escapes  from  the  body  through 

the  common  excretory  aperture,  generally  situated  upon  the  least  ele- 
vated protuberance  of  the  outer  covering*.  It  would  seem  that  the 
food  of  Ascidians  con.sists  of  very  minute  particles  of  organized  matter  ; 
for  although  small  Cnistacca  and  other  animal  remains  have  been  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  branchial  chamber,  nothing  of  this  nature  has 
been  observed  in  the  stomach  itself ; and,  as  must  be  obvious  to  the 
reader,  the  oral  aperture  seems  but  little  adapted  to  the  deglutition  of 
bulky  substances. 


Bingram  of  an  Ascidian,  showing  the 
position  of  the  viscera:  a,  the  oral 
orifice;  6,  tcntacula  guarding  it;  c,  rf, 
nervous  ganglia;  e,  respiratory  sac; 
y*,  longitudinal  vessel;  A, «,  fr,  «i,  sto- 
mach and  intestine ; o,  ovary ; termi- 
nation of  oviduct ; g,  common  excretory 
orifice. 


* Cuvier,  Mi-moire  sur  Ics  Asciclies,  p.  14. 
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(1269.)  The  reproductive  system  in  these  humble  forms  of  ilollusca 
presents  the  utmost  simplicity  of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  ovarian 
nidus,  in  which  the  germs  of  their  progeny  are  elaborated,  and  a duct, 
through  which  their  expulsion  is  accomplished. 

(1270.)  The  researches  ef  Milne-Edwards*,  however,  relative  to  this 
part  of  their  economy,  tend  to  show  that  the  structure  of  these  creatures 
is  more  complex  than  was  previously  supposed ; and  in  Arnarovunum 
Argus,  one  of  the  compound  Ascidians,  that  indefatigable  observer  also 
succeeded  in  recognizing  the  presence  of  a male  apparatus.  This  con- 
sists of  a largely-developed  testicular  gland,  that  occupies  almost  aU  the 
lower  part  of  the  post-abdomen,  and  communicates  with  the  common 
excretory  cavity  by  means  of  a long  filiform  canal  that  was  regarded 
by  Savigny  as  the  oviduct.  This  gland  is  made  up  of  a multitude 
of  whitish  vesicles,  which,  at  first  sight,  have  much  the  appearance  of 
imdimentary  eggs,  but  which,  in  reality,  are  found  to  swarm  with  sper- 
matozoa, thus  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  organ.  A similar  ar- 
rangement has  since  been  detected  in  numerous  other  genera ; so  that 
its  existence  throughout  the  entire  class  is  now  no  longer  doubtful. 
The  ovarium  is  situated  in  close  juxtaposition  with  the  testes.  In  aU 
the  Polyclinian  group  it  is  lodged  in  the  post-abdomen,  and  posteriorly 
is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the  male  apparatus,  but  towards  the 
upper  pai't  becomes  easily  recognizable  in  consequence  of  the  size  and 
colour  of  the  ova  contained  within  it.  The  eggs,  of  which  a few  only 
are  developed  at  a time,  as  they  issue  from  the  ovigerous  oi^an  pass 
immediately  into  the  cloaca,  or  even  become  lodged  in  the  lateral  part 
of  the  thoracic  chamber,  between  the  proper  tunic  of  this  cavity  and  the 
branchial  sac,  where  they  remain  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  surrounding  aerated  medium. 

(1271.)  Whilst  the  ova  remain  enclosed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
post-abdomen,  they  increase  considerably  in  size  and  assume  a spherical 
form  ; the  yelk  acquires  a deep -yellow  colour ; and  the  vesicle  of  Pur- 
kinje,  which  was  distinctly  visible  during  the  commencement  of  their 
development,  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a cloudy  spot,  which  appears 
to  be  the  blastoderm,  or  proligerous  layer,  from  which  proceeds  the 
embryo  of  the  young  Ascidian. 

(1272.)  Dui’ing  incubation  the  egg  acquires  more  of  an  oval  form, 
the  vitelline  mass  seems  to  contract,  and  its  surface,  growing  denser, 
appears  to  become  organized  into  a membrane  which  is  distinct  from 
the  more  deeply-seated  substance  of  the  yelk,  and  gradually  the 
whole  becomes  moulded  into  something  like  the  shape  of  a tadpole 
(fig.  245,  a),  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  is  surmoxmtcd  with  a 
sort  of  tentacular  apparatus  ; and  on  the  bursting  of  the  egg,  this 
cmbrj'’o,  by  means  of  its  long  tail,  swims  about  in  the  water  with  con- 
siderable vivacity ; after  the  lapse  of  a few  houre,  however,  the  little 
* “ Observations  sur  les  Ascidies  compos^es,”  M4ni.  de  I’Acad.  tom.  mil. 
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creature,  in  size  not  yet  larger  than  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin,  fixes 
itself  to  some  foreign  object  by  means  of  one  of  the  little  suckers 
situated  on  the  anterior  extremity  of  its  body,  and  permanently  loses 
all  capability  of  locomotion. 

(1273.)  Having  thus  fixed  itself  for  life,  the  larval  Ascidian  soon 
begins  to  change  its  form  (fig.  245,  b).  The  anterior  extremity  of 
its  body  becomes  expanded,  the  tentacular  appendages  disappear,  the 
central  portion  of  the  tail  becomes  retracted  into  the  central  mass. 


Fig.  245. 


Larva  and  progressive  stages  of  metamorphosis  in  an  Ascidian  Mollusk. 


and,  lastly,  the  tail  itself,  which  was  at  first  such  an  important  loco- 
motive agent,  gradually  withers  away,  until  no  traces  remain  of  such 
an  organ  having  existed  (fig.  245,  c,  n). 

(1274.)  From  the  above  description  of  the  development  of  the  young 
.-Iscidians,  it  appears  that  during  the  fii’st  part  of  their  existence  they 
are  solitary  and  isolated  animals,  although  at  a later  period  they  are 
foimd  united  into  numerous  colonies,  either  connected  together  by 
means  of  a creeping  common  stem,  or  associated  into  a compact  mass 
by  a tegumentary  tissue  wherein  the  entire  colony  is  arranged  after  a 
certain  order,  or  regular  pattern,  which  is  constant  in  each  species ; and 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected  thus  presents  itself  as  a j)roblem 
posses.sing  considerable  interest. 

(1275.)  Savigny,  while  prosecuting  his  dissections  of  the  BotrylU, 
had  remarked,  situated  upon  the  borders  of  the  stellate  groups  formed 
by  the  association  of  individuals  belonging  to  that  genus,  a multitude 
of  membranous  tubes,  slightly  dilated  at  their  extremities,  to  which  ho 
gave  the  name  of  the  marginal  tubes,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  their’ 
existence  in  other  families,  but  without  entering  into  any  details  con- 
cerning the  relations  existing  between  them  and  the  associated  Ascidians 
contained  in  the  tegumentary  mass.  Milne-Edwards,  however,  ascer- 
tained, by  the  examination  of  transparent  groups  of  these  creatures 
whilst  in  a living  state,  that  each  of  these  canals  is  at  first  a little 
tubercle,  developed  from  the  surface  of  the  abdominal  portion  of  the 
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inner  tunic  of  an  adult  Ascidian.  This  tubercle  becomes  elongated  by 
growth  into  a tube,  the  extremity  of  which  is  closed,  but  free,  while 
its  internal  cavity  communicates  freely  by  the  opposite  end  with  the 
abdominal  cavity  of  the  Ascidian  from  which  it  originally  sprouted ; so 
that  the  blood  circulating  in  the  latter  easily  penetrates  into  the  caecal 
appendage,  wherein  an  active  circulation  is  kept  up.  Generally  speak- 
ing, in  proportion  as  these  marginal  tubes  advance  into  the  common 
tegumentary  tissue  around  them,  they  divide  into  several  branches,  and 
the  extremity  of  each  of  them  becomes  inflated  and  cla\iform ; soon 
there  appears,  towards  the  summit  of  each  terminal  sweUing,  a small 
granular  mass  whereiu  the  forms  of  an  Ascidian  gradually  develope 
themselves,  and  which  in  time  becomes  a new  animal,  resembling  those 
already  existiug  in  the  common  mass,  of  which  it  is  destined  itself  to 
become  a new  inhabitant.  Ultimately  the  communication  between  the 
parent  and  the  young  individual  becomes  obliterated;  but  still  the 
newly-formed  animals,  thus  derived  from  the  same  parent,  remain  for 
some  time  united  by  their  pedicle ; and,  apparently,  to  this  circumstance 
their  mode  of  arranging  themselves  in  groups  is  due. 

(1276.)  The  ovary  is  a whitish  glandular  mass,  imbedded  with  the 
liver  among  the  folds  of  the  intestine ; its  position  in  fig.  243  is  indi- 
cated by  the  letter  m ; and  at  o,  fig.  244,  it  is  seen  separated  from  the 
surrounding  structures.  The  oviduct,  which  is  occasionally  very  tor- 
tuous, accompanies  the  rectum,  and  terminates  near  the  anal  aperture 
(fig.  243,  m,  fig.  24A,p) ; so  that  the  ova  ultimately  escape  through  the 
common  excretory  orifice. 

(1277.)  Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  this  work, 
important  additions  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  relative  to  the 
generative  system  of  the  class  under  consideration,  and  a distinct  male 
apparatus,  the  existence  of  which  was  fonnerly  denied,  has  been  satis- 
factorily described  by  many  skilful  observers.  The  arrangement  of  these 
organs,  as  they  exist  in  Cynthia  ampulla,  dissected  by  Tan  Beneden,  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  246,  a,  b).  In  this  species  the 
sexual  parts  appear  at  fii’st  sight  to  form  biit  a single  oi^n,  imbedded 
in  a fold  of  the  ahmentary  canal  (a,  b) ; but  by  the  assistance,  of  a micro- 
scope, this  is  readily  seen  to  consist  of  two  portions — one  male,  and  the 
other  female.  The  testicle  (c)  surrounds  the  base  of  the  ovary,  and  is 
distinguishable  by  its  milkj'- white  colour;  its  substance  is  entirely 
made  up  of  innumerable  short  convoluted  cajca,  tisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  resembling  the  seminiferous  tubes  of  many  of  the  higher  animals. 
Tliree  or  four  glandular  prolongations  (/)  arise  from  tlie  surface  of  this 
organ,  which  are  hollow  internally,  and  contain  a milky  fluid  which  is 
poured  into  the  cloaca,  and  which  the  microscope  reveals  to  be  almost 
entirely  composed  of  si)ermatozoa  with  disciform  heads  and  filamen- 
tary tails.  The  ovary  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  is  imbedded,  as  it  were,  in 
the  testes  ; its  oviduct  (c)  opens  into  the  cloaca  by  the  side  of  the  anus. 
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(1278.)  In  Ascidia  grossidaria,  the  eggs,  as  seen  through  the  walls 
of  the  ovary,  are  of  a fine  red  colour,  and  are  contained  in  separate  sacs ; 
so  that  the  ovaiy  when  distended  resembles  a bunch  of  grapes.  By 
the  side  of  the  ovaiy  is  another  series  of  sacculi  (fig.  246,  n,  6),  the 
contents  of  which  abound  with  spermatozoa,  intimating  their  identity 
with  the  male  apparatus  above  described. 

Fig.  246. 

g 


B A 

Generative  system  of  Cynthia  ampulla. 


(1279.)  Deprived  as  these  animals  are  of  any  of  the  higher  organs 
of  sense,  and  almost  cut  off  from  aU  relation  with  the  external  world, 
we  can  look  for  no  very  great  development  of  the  nervous  centres. 
There  is  one  ganglion,  however,  lodged  iu  the  substance  of  the  mantle, 
distinctly  recognizable,  situate  in  the  space  between  the  branchial  and 
excretory  openings,  from  which  large  nerves  are  given  off ; but  of  other 
details  connected  with  the  nervous  system  of  the  Tunicata  little  has 
been  made  out. 

(1280.)  In  the  seas  of  tropical  latitudes,  many  forms  of  Tunicated 
MoUusca  are  met  wdth  abundantly  which,  although  allied  to  Ascidians  in 
the  main  points  of  their  economy,  present  certain  pecuharities  of  struc- 
ture that  require  brief  notice  in  this  place.  These,  grouped  by  authors 
under  the  general  name  of  Sidpce,  are  many  of  them  so  transparent 
that  their  presence  in  a quantity  of  sca-wator  is  not  easily  detected ; 
and  their  viscera,  if  coloured,  are  readily  distinguishable  through  their 
tramslucent  integument,  which  in  texture  seems  to  be  intermediate 
between  cartilage  and  jelly.  The  body  is  oblong,  and  open  at  both 
extremities,  the  posterior  opening  being  very  wde,  and  furnished  with  a 
crescentic  valve,  so  disposed  that  water  is  freely  drawn  into  the  interior 
through  this  aperture,  but  cannot  again  bo  expelled  by  the  same  chan- 
nel ; so  that,  being  forced  by  the  contractions  of  the  body  in  powerful 
gushes  from  the  opposite  end,  it  not  only  supplies  the  material  for 
respiration,  but  impels  the  delicate  animal  through  the  water  in  a back- 
ward direction.  The  branchial  chamber  of  Ascidia  is  consequently  in 
this  case  represented  by  a wide  membranous  canal,  which  traverses  the 
body  from  end  to  end ; but,  instead  of  the  network  of  vessels  lining  the 
respiratory  sac  of  Ascidians,  a singidar  kind  of  branchial  organ  is  placed 
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wdtliin  it.  This  consists  of  a long  vascular  riband  attached  by  both  its 
extremities  to  the  walls  of  the  canal,  through  which  the  water  rushes  ; 
and  of  coui-sej  being  freely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  the  blood  contained  in  this  curious  branchial  apparatus  is  per- 
petually renovated,  and  afterwards  distributed,  by  a hc*art  resembling 
that  met  "with  in  the  genus  last  described,  to  aU  parts  of  the  body. 

(1281.)  The  viscera,  which  occupy  comparatively  a very  small  space, 
are  lodged  in  a distinct  compartment  between  the  membranous  respira- 
tory channel  and  the  external  gelatinous  investment,  or  soft  shell,  as  we 
might  properly  term  it.  The  mouth  is  a simple  aperture,  situated  near 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  branchial  organ ; and  probably,  as  in  Ascidia, 
ciliaiy  currents  rushing  over  the  respiratory  surface  bring  into  it  a 
sufficient  supply  of  nutritive  molecules.  The  stomach  is  capaeioiis,  and 
covered  with  parallel  rows  of  large  white  filaments,  that  seemingly 
represent  the  liver;  and  the  alimentary  canal,  which  is  perfectly 
simple,  runs  to  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  animal,  and  terminates 
there  by  a wide  opening*.  Two  oblong  bodies,  each  consisting  of  a 
granular  substance,  are  seen  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  lodged 
between  the  external  and  internal  membranes ; these,  no  doubt,  are  the 
ovaria,  and  form  a reproductive  system  as  devoid  of  complication  as  that 
of  the  sessile  Ascidians. 

(1282.)  A very  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  these  animals  is 
that  many  species  are  found  swimming  together  m long  chains,  appa- 
rently adhering  to  each  other  by  little  suckers,  but  without  organic 
connexion ; and,  what  is  stiU.  more  strange,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
observations  of  M.  de  Chamissof,  that  such  aggregated  animals  give 
birth  to  insulated  individuals  of  very  different  appearance,  which  in 
their  turn  reproduce  concatenated  forms  resembhng  their  progenitors ; 
so  that  the  alternate  generations  ai-e  quite  dissimilar  both  in  conforma- 
tion and  habits. 

(1283.)  The  observations  of  Chamisso  have  in  later  times  been 
substantiated  and  cai’ried  out  by  the  researches  of  Krohn,  Steenstrup, 
Eschricht,  klilne-Edwai-ds,  and  others  ; and  the  phenomena  connected 
uith  the  process  are  so  interesting  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  before 
the  reader  a brief  abstract  of  the  result  of  their  labours. 

(1284.)  The  Salpce  are  aU  virtparous,  and  each  species  is  propagated 
by  an  alternate  succession  of  generations  most  dissimilar  from  each 
other  in  their  forms,  habits,  and  mode  of  increase.  The  concatenated 
Salpcc  produce  but  a single  egg  apiece,  which  is  distinctly  visible  in 
the  interior  of  their  transparent  bodies ; they  seem,  moreover,  to  be 
bisexual,  having,  as  it  would  appear,  two  generative  functions  to  per- 

* For  excellent  drawings  representing  the  anntoinv  of  various  Salp<s,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series 
of  Comparative  Anatomy  contained  in  the  Museum  of  thcEoyal  College  of  Surplus 
of  England,  vol.  i.  plates  G & 7.  t Dissert,  dc  Saljw,  Berlin,  1830. 
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form — the  one  to  produce  a new  being,  the  other  to  fecundate  a futiu’e 
generation  of  animals  similar  in  all  respects  to  themselves.  But  whilst 
the  isolated  Salpians  are  thus  produced  from  eggs,  their  progeny  are 
produced  by  a process  of  gemmation,  springing  lilce  buds  from  the  sur- 
face of  a most  remarkable  organ,  the  stolon  jorolifer,  the  existence  of 
which  is  to  be  detected  in  the  isolated  Salpee  even  while  contained  in 
the  body  of  their  concatenated  parent ; it  then  appears  a slender  fila- 
ment, derived  by  one  extremity  immediately  from  the  heart  of  the 
embryo  Tunicary  ; after  birth,  however,  its  growth  increases  apace  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  continual  succession  of  progeny  to 
which  it  gives  origin.  The  reason  of  the  immediate  connexion  between 
the  “ stolon  proliferum  ” and  the  maternal  heart  appears  to  be  this, 
that  the  newly-formed  offspring  being  entirely  dependent  for  support 
upon  the  blood  of  the  parent,  it  is  so  situated  in  order  to  secure  a free 
supply  of  the  vital  fluid,  which  is  thus  injected  into  its  vessels  imme- 
diately by  the  heart’s  action.  Two  vessels  traverse  it  throughout  its  entii'e 
length,  one  derived  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  maternal  heart, 
and  the  other  from  its  opposite  end;  so  that  the  blood  supplied  to  one  of 
these  vessels  by  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  returned  by  the  other ; 
and  when  the  contractions  of  the  heart  become  reversed,  as  we  have  seen 
is  continually  the  case  by  this  arrangement,  the  circulation  in  these  vessels 
is  readily  adapted  to  the  change.  It  is  from  the  surface  of  the  stolo7i 
that  the  generation  of  concatenated  Salpse  sprout,  in  two  parallel  rows, 
appearing  in  rapid  succession  like  so  many  little  buds,  which,  as  their 
growth  advances,  gradually  assume  a similar  form  and  structure ; and 
as  successive  groups  become  mature,  detaching  themselves  from  the 
nidus  where  they  had  their  birth,  they  swim  away  united  in  long 
chains,  the  links  of  which  are  joined  together  after  the  fashion  of  the 
species.  On  examining  one  of  these  chains  of  concatenate  Salpa3,  the 
individuals  composing  it  arc  found  to  be  united  to  each,  not  by  any 
organic  coalescence,  but  by  special  organs  and  facets  of  attachment, 
frequently,  but  improperly,  described  as  suckers,  the  position  of  which 
varies  in  different  species  in  accordance  with  their  mode  of  aggregation. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  observations  of  M,  Krohn,  that  the  concate- 
nated Salpa)  cannot  spontaneously  detach  themselves  from  each  other, 
and  that,  when  individuals  are  met  with  swimming  free,  their  separation 
from  the  chain  is  always  to  be  ascribed  to  accidental  violence  ; he  even 
thinks  that  concatenation  is  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  animals 
that  they  soon  perish  if  separated  from  the  rest. 

(1285.)  The  last  families  of  Tunicata  which  wc  have  to  notice  would 
seem  to  constitute  a connecting  link  between  the  Ascidians  and  the 
PoLYzoA,  which  latter  in  many  points  of  their  anatomy  they  much 
resemble.  These  animals  generally  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  indi- 
ridually  present  an  organization  analogous  to  that  of  Ascidians.  At 
first  it  would  appear  that  they  are  detached  from  each  other,  and,  like 
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Salpce,  are  endowed  -wdtli  a power  of  locomotion  ; but  subsequently  they 
become  aggregated  in  groups,  either  incrusting  foreign  bo^es,  or  else, 
uniting  together  to  form  a mass  of  definite  shape,  they  seem  to  enjoy,  to 
a certain  extent,  a community  of  action.  They  are  arranged  by  Cuvier* 
in  three  principal  groups,  distinguished  by  the  following  characters.  In 
the  first  {Botryllus\),  the  little  bodies  of  the  individual  animals  are 
ovoid ; but  they  fix  themselves  upon  the  exterior  of  sea- weed  or  other 
substances  in  regular  bunches,  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve,  arranged 
like  the  rays  of  a star  around  a common  centre.  The  branchial  orifices 
in  such  are  all  placed  around  the  circumference  of  the  star,  while  the 
excretoiy  apertiu’es  open  into  a common  cavity  in  the  centre.  K the 
external  orifice  is  irritated,  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs  alone  con- 
tracts ; but  if  the  centre  be  touched,  they  aU  shrink  at  once. 

(1286.)  In  Pyrosoma%,  the  second  family,  the  animals  are  aggregated 
together  in  great  numbers,  so  as  to  form  a hollow  cylinder,  open  at  one 
end,  but  closed  at  the  opposite,  which  swims  in  the  sea  by  the  combined 
contractions  and  dilatations  of  aU  the  individuals  composing  it.  The 
branchial  sacs  here  open  upon  the  exterior  of  the  cylinder,  while  the 
anal  orifices  are  in  its  internal  cavity.  Thus  a Pyrosomu  might  be 
described  as  consisting  of  a great  number  of  stars  of  BotrylU  piled  one 
above  the  other,  the  whole  mass  remaining  free  and  capable  of  locomo- 
tion. Many  of  these  moving  aggregations  of  Tunicata  emit  in  the  dark 
a most  brilliant  phosphorescent  light,  whence  the  derivation  of  the 
name  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 

(1287.)  In  all  other  forms  of  these  aggregated  MoUusca,  which  are 
designated  by  the  general  name  of  Polydinum§,  as  in  ordinary  Asci- 
dians,  the  anus  and  branchial  orifices  are  approximated,  and  placed  at 
the  same  extremity  of  the  body.  They  are  aU  fixed ; some  spreading 
like  fieshy  crusts  over  submarine  substances,  others  forming  conical  or 
globular  masses,  or  occasionally  so  grouped  as  to  produce  an  expanded 
disk  resembling  a fiower  or  an  Actinia ; bnt,  whatever  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  common  mass,  it  is  composed  of  numerous  asso- 
ciated individuals,  everj’’  one  of  them  corresponding  more  or  less  closely, 
as  regards  their  internal  strncturc,  with  the  description  above  given  of 
the  organization  of  Salpaj  and  Ascidians. 


* Regne  Animal,  vol.  iii.  p.  1G8. 
1 TTVp  (-os),  fire ; ffiSfia,  a body. 


t jSorpay,  a bunch  of  grajMss. 

§ — oXi>s,  many ; kXm  j;,  a bed. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CONCHIFERA  (Lamarck). 

Acephales  testaces  (Cuvier). 

(1288.)  The  great  majority  of  MoUusks  which  inhabit  bivalve  shell, s 
constitute  a very  numerous  and  extensive  elass,  distinguished  by  certain 
characters  posse.ssed  by  them  in  common.  Encased  in  dense  and  massive 
coverings  of  such  construction  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
maintaining  more  than  a very  imperfect  intercourse  with  the  external 
world,  and  deprived  even  of  the  means  of  communication  with  each 
other,  we  might  naturally  expect  their  organization  to  cori’espond  in  its 
general  feebleness  with  the  circumscribed  means  of  enjoyment  and 
hmited  capabilities  of  locomotion  allotted  to  them.  Numerous  species, 
indeed,  are  from  the  period  of  their  birth  firmly  fixed  to  the  rock  which 
gives  them  suppoi’t,  by  a calcareous  exudation  that  cements  their  shells 
to  its  surface,  as  is  familiarly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  common 
Oyster ; or  else,  as  the  Mussels,  anchor  themselves  securely  and  im- 
moveably  by  unyielding  cables  of  their  own  construction.  The  Scallop, 
imattached,  hut  scarcely  better  adapted  for  changing  its  position,  rudely 
flaps  together  the  valves  of  its  expanded  shell,  and  thus  by  repeated 
jerks  succeeds  in  eifecting  a retrogressive  movement ; while  the  Cocldes, 
destined  to  burrow  in  the  sand,  are  furnished  with  a tongue-like  foot, 
by  which  they  dig  the  holes  wherein  they  lie  concealed,  and  crawl,  or 
even  leap  about,  upon  the  shore.  Many,  as  the  Pholades,  penetrate  the 
solid  rocks  and  stones,  and  excavate  therein  the  caverns  that  they  in- 
habit ; or,  in  the  case  of  the  Teredo,  with  dangerous  industiy  bore  into 
the  bottoms  of  ships  or  submerged  wood  of  any  description,  and  silently 
destroy  by  their  insidious  ravages  the  piers  or  dykes  which  human 
labour  has  erected. 

(128U.)  Following  our  usual  custom,  we  shall  select  for  examination 
one  of  the  most  simply  organized  bivalves  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  general  structure  which  characterizes  the  class  ; and  in  the  common 
Hcallop  {Pecten  Jacohcea)  we  have  a species  wcU  adapted  to  exhibit  the 
principal  features  of  their  economy.  On  separating  the  two  valves  of 
the  shell  in  the  animal  before  us,  wo  at  once  perceive  that  each  is 
lined  internally ■wdth  a thin  and  semitransparent  membrane  (fig.  247,  a,  7i), 
which,  like  the  shells,  encloses  the  body  of  the  molliLsk  in  the  same  way 
that  the  leaves  of  a book  arc  contained  between  its  covers.  The  circum- 
ference of  these  outer  membranes,  which  form  the  mantle,  is,  in  this 
case,  quite  free  and  unconnected,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
hinge  that  unites  the  two  valves.  The  borders  of  the  mantle  are 
thickened,  and  surrounded  with  a delicate  fringe  of  retractile  filaments ; 
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they  moreover  present  a decidedly  glandular  appearance,  and  secrete 
colouiing  matter  of  various  tints,  similar  to  those  seen  upon  the  exterior 
of  the  shell : the  glandular  margins  of  the  mantle  form,  in  fact,  the 
apparatus  by  which  the  extension  of  the  shell  is  effected ; and  by  them 
its  outer  layer  is  secreted,  and  in  many  cases  painted  with  gorgeous 
hues,  as  will  be  explained  more  at  length  hereafter. 


Fig.  247. 


Pecten  Jacobaja. 

(1290.)  Between  the  lobes  of  the  mantle  are  seen  the  branchiae  (6.  y), 
always  consisting  of  foiu-  delicate  leaves,  composed  of  radiating  fibres 
of  exquisite  structui’e,  and  generally  attached  to  the  circumference  of 
the  body  by  their  fixed  extremities,  but  elsewhere  perfectly  free,  so  as 
to  float  loosely  in  the  water,  which  finds  free  admission  to  them.  The 
mouth  (Z)  is  situated  between  the  two  inner  laminm  of  the  branchia?,  in 
a kind  of  hood  formed  by  the  union  of  the  gills  at  their  origin  ; it  is  a 
simple  orifice,  without  any  kind  of  dental  apparatus,  but  bordered  by 
four  thin  and  membranous  lips  (Z:)  placed  on  each  side  of  the  aperture. 

(1291.)  The  valves,  which  are  opened  by  the  elasticity  of  a com- 
pressible ligament  interposed  between  them  at  the  hinge,  ai-e  closed  by 
the  contraction  of  a powerful  muscle  (c),  which  passes  directly  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  around  this  adductor  muscle  the  viscera  of  the  bodj- 
arc  disposed : the  stomach,  liver,  and  generative  system  are  imbedded  in 
the  mass  (d,  e,f)  ; the  convolutions  of  the  intestine  may  be  traced  oeeu- 
sionally  (71,  0)  ; and  the  termination  of  the  rectum  (m)  is  risible  exter- 
nally, situated  upon  tlnit  side  of  the  adductor  muscle  which  is  opposite 
to  the  mouth.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  oral  aperture  is  placed  a 
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retractile  fleshy  organ  (i),  which,  although  in  Pecten  it  exhibits  very 
rudimentary  dimensions,  expands  in  other  species  to  such  a size  as 
richly  to  merit  the  name  otfoot  usually  applied  to  it. 

(1292.)  Whoever  for  a moment  reflects  upon  the  arrangement  of  the 
branchial  apparatus,  and  the  position  of  the  oral  orifice,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  a simple  aperture  improvided  with  any  prehensile  organs,  must 
perceive  that  there  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  economy 
of  a Conchiferous  MoUusk,  and  those  not  of  secondary  importance,  by  no 
means  ea.sily  accounted  for.  It  is,  in  the  flirst  place,  absolutely  essential 
to  the  existence  of  these  animals  that  the  element  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  respiratory  surfaces  should  he  renewed  as  rapidly  as  it  becomes 
deteriorated ; or  suffocation  would  inevitably  be  the  speedy  result  of  an 
inadequate  supply  of  fresh  and  aerated  water — to  secure  which,  espe- 
cially when  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  closed,  no  adequate  provision 
seems  to  exist.  Secondly,  it  is  natural  to  inquire,  how  is  food  con- 
veyed into  the  mouth  ? for  in  an  animal,  itself  fixed  and  motionless,  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  creature  we  are  now  considering, 
quite  deprived  of  any  means  of  seizing  prey,  or  even  of  protruding  any 
part  of  its  body  beyond  the  margins  of  its  abode  in  search  of  provision, 
it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  by  what  procedure  a due  supply  of  nutriment  is 
secured.  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  elaborate  mechanism  employed  to 
effect  the  double  purpose  of  renewing  the  respired  fluid,  and  feeding  the 
helpless  inhabitant  of  these  shells.  Every  filament  of  the  branchial 
fringe,  examined  under  a powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  be  covered 
with  countless  cilia  in  constant  vibration,  causing  by  their  united 
efforts  powerful  and  rapid  currents,  which,  sweeping  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  gUls,  hurrj’’  towards  the  mouth  whatever  floating  animal- 
cules or  nutritious  particles  may  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  their 
action,  and  thus  bring  streams  of  nutritive  molecules  to  the  veiy  aper- 
ture through  which  they  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach, — the  lips  and 
labial  fringes  acting  as  sentinels  to  admit  or  refuse  entrance,  as  the 
matter  supplied  be  of  a wholesome  or  pernicious  character.  So  energetic, 
indeed,  is  the  ciliary  movement  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  branchial 
organs,  that,  if  any  portion  of  the  gills  be  cut  off  with  a pair  of  scissors, 
it  immediately  swims  away,  and  continues  to  row  itself  in  a given  direc- 
tion as  long  as  the  cilia  upon  its  surface  continue  their  mysterious 
movements. 

(1293.)  Our  next  investigations  must  be  concerning  the  internal 
anatomy  of  the  Conchiferous  Mollusca.  In  the  Oyster,  the  general 
disposition  of  the  body  resembles  that  of  the  Pecten  described  above ; 
and  the  mouth,  enclosed  between  two  pairs  of  delicate  lips,  occupies  a 
similar  position  at  the  termination  of  the  branchial  lameUa).  In  this 
weU-known  mollusk  the  oesophagus  is  extremely  short,  so  that  the 
mouth  appears  to  open  at  opce  into  the  stomachal  cavity  (fig.  248,  d), 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  {d), — the  biliary 
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secretion  being  poured  into  the  stomach  itself  through  several  large 
orifices,  represented  in 
the  figure.  A very  pecu- 
liar arrangement  exists 
in  the  stomachs  of  many 
genera,  the  digestive 
cavity  being  prolonged 
in  one  dii’ection,  so  as 
to  form  a lengthened 
emeum,  or  blind  sac- 
culus,  wherein  is  lodged 
a cartilaginous  styliform 
body,  the  use  of  which 
is  not  easy  to  conjecture, 
although  its  ofifice  is  no 
doubt  connected  in  some 
way  or  other  with  the 
preparation  of  the  food. 

The  liver  is  proportion- 
ately of  large  dimen- 
sions, and  is  at  once  re- 
cognized by  its  greenish 
or,  in  some  cases,  dark  chocolate  colour ; it  is  entirely  separable  into 
masses  of  secerning  follicles  loosely  connected  together  by  a delicate 
cellulosity.  The  intestine  varies  considerably  in  extent,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  in  the  arrangement  and  number  of  its  convolu- 
tions. In  the  Oyster  it  is  comparatively  short,  bending  twice  upon 
itself,  and  winding  around  the  stomach  and  adductor  muscle  (6,  c,  d,  f)  ; 
its  termination  (g)  projecting  between  the  folds  of  the  mantle  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body  to  that  where  the  mouth  is  situated,  and  so 
disposed  that  excrementitious  matter  is  cast  out  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  cihary  currents.  In  Pecten  wc  have  already  noticed  that  it  performs 
sundiy  gyi’ations  through  the  risccral  mass,  as  well  as  about  the  muscle 
that  closes  the  shell  (fig.  247,  c,  n,  m) ; while  in  the  Cockle-tribes  it 
even  penetrates  the  base  of  the  foot  and  winds  extensively  throxigh 
its  muscular  substance  (fig.  253).  In  the  greater  n\imber  of  the  Con- 
chifera,  but  not  in  the  Oyster-tiibc,  there  is  a vciy  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  mth  the  coiu’se  of  the  intestine,  the  object  of  which  is 
involved  in  obscurity  : the  rectum,  at  some  distance  from  its  termina- 
tion, passes  right  through  the  centre  of  the  ventricle  of  the  heart.,  its 
coats  being  tightly  embraced  by  the  muscular  parietes  of  that  viscus. 

(1294.)  The  position  of  the  branchia)  in  the  Ostraccan  family  has 
been  already  described ; it  now  remains  therefore  to  notice  their  inti- 
mate structure,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  connected  with 
respiration  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  branchial  fringes  arc. 


Fig.  248. 


Alimentary  canal  of  the  Oyster  {Ostrea  edulit). 
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of  course,  essentially  vascular  in  their  composition,  being,  in  fact,  made 
up  of  innumerable  delicate  parallel  vessels  enclosed  in  cellular  tissue  of 
extreme  delicacy,  and  exposing  a very  extensive  surface  to  the  influence 
of  the  respired  medium.  The  countless  branchial  canals  thi’ough  ■which 
the  blood  is  thus  distributed  terminate  in  large  vessels  enclosed  in  the 
stems  to  which  the  fixed  extremities  of  the  vascular  fringe  are  attached 
(fig.  249,  /,  g,  li,  i)  ; these  communicate  extensively  -with  each  other, 
and,  ultimately  uniting  in  two  piincipal  trunks  (e,  k),  pour  the  purified 
blood  derived  from  the  whole  branchial  apparatus  into  the  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

(1295.)  The  heart  in  the  Oyster  (fig.  248,  n,  o)  is  situated  in  a ca'vity 
between  the  folds  of  the  intes- 
tine and  the  adductor  muscle, 
in  which  position,  from  the 
dai’k-purple  colour  which  it 
exhibits,  it  is  at  once  distin- 
guished. It  consists,  in  the 
species  we  are  more  particu- 
larly describing,  of  two  distinct 
chambers — an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle.  The  auricular  cavity 
(fig.  249,  6),the  walls  of  which 
are  extremely  thin,  and  com- 
posed of  most  delicate  fasciculi 
of  muscular  fibres,  receives  the 
blood  from  the  respiratory  ap- 
paratus, and  by  its  contraction 
transmits  it  through  two  inter- 
mediate canals  (c)  into  the 
more  muscular  ventricle  (cl), 
whence  it  is  propelled  through 
the  bodj"  by  the  ramifications 
of  the  arterial  system  (n,o,p). 

(1296.)  The  above  description  of  the  circulatory  apparatus  as  it 
exists  in  the  Oyster  is  applicable  in  aU  essential  points  to  every  family 
of  Conchiferous  iloUusca  ; but  there  are  important  modifications  in  the 
structure  of  the  heart  and  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  met  with  in 
different  genera,  which  now  demand  our  attention.  Most  generally,  in 
consequence  of  the  broad  and  dilated  form  of  the  animals,  instead  of  a 
single  auricle,  such  as  the  Oyster  has,  there  arc  two  auricular  cavities, 
one  appropriated  to  each  pair  of  branchial  lamella;,  and  placed  symme- 
trically on  the  two  sides  of  an  elongated  fusiform  ventricle,  into  which 
both  the  auricles  empty  themselves,  till  the  coiirse  of  the  blood  is 
suiiilar  to  what  we  have  described  above. 

(1297.)  A still  greater  modification  is  found  to  exist  in  those  species 


Fig.  249. 


Heart  and  respiratory  system  of  the  Oyster. 
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most  remarkable  for  their  breadth.  In  Area,  for  example,  there  are 
not  only  two  auricles,  but  two  ventricles  likewise,  placed  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  body  ; that  is,  there  is  a distinct  heart  appropriated 
to  each  pair  of  gills, — each  receiving  the  blood  from  the  branchiae  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  propelling  it,  through  vessels  common  to  both 
hearts,  to  all  parts  of  the  system. 

(1298.)  We  must  now,  before  entering  upon  the  description  of  other 
families  of  Conchu'era,  examine  the  character  of  the  locomotive  appa- 
ratus with  which  those  possessed  of  the  power  of  moving  about  are 
furnished.  The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  a fleshy  organ 
appended  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  called  the  foot : but  of  fbiR  i 
apparatus,  for  obvious  reasons,  no  vestige  is  met  with  in  the  fixed  and  | 
immoveable  Oyster ; and  even  in  the  Scallop  we  have  seen  only  a rudi-  ' i 
ment  of  such  an  appendage.  When  largely  developed,  as  in  Mactra 
(figs.  250  & 251),  the  foot  forms  a very  important  part  of  the  animal.  ^ 
and  becomes  useful  for  various  and  widely-diflPerent  purposes.  In 
structure  it  almost  exactly  resembles  the  tongue  of  a quadruped,  being 
eptirely  made  up  of  layers  of  muscles  crossing  each  other  at  various 
angles — the  external  layers  being  circular  or  oblique  in  their  disposi- 
tion, while  the  internal  strata  are  disposed  longitudinally.  In  the 
Cockle-tribe  (CareZiuju)  this  organ  attains  to  a very  great  ske;  and  on 
inspecting  the  figure  given  in  a subsequent  page,  representing  a dissec-  . 
tion  of  the  foot  of  Cardium  rusticum  (fig.  253),  the  complexity  of  its  | 
muscular  structure  will  be  at  once  evident,  and  the  disposition  of  the  i 
several  layers  composing  it  more  easily  undei-stood  than  from  the  most  , 
elaborate  verbal  description.  I 

(1299.)  Diverse  are  the  uses  to  which  the  foot  may  be  turned.  It  is 
generally  used  for  burrowing  in  the  sand  or  soft  mud ; and,  by  its  con- 
stant and  worm-hke  action,  those  species  in  which  it  is  largely  deve- 
loped can  bury  themselves  with  facility,  and  make  their  way  beneath 
the  sand  with  a dexterity  not  a little  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  most  : 
efficient  burrowers  met  with  upon  our  own  shores  are  the  Eazor-shells  ( 
(Solenidce),  in  which  family  the  fleshy  foot  attains  to  enormous  proper-  ■ 
tions ; and  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  beneath  the  soil  will  be  : 
best  appreciated  by  those  who  may  have  watched  the  manner  in  which  i 
the  fishermen  effect  their  caphirc. 

(1300.)  The  Solen  excavates  for  itself  a very  deep  hole  in  the  sand, 
boring  its  way  by  means  of  its  foot  to  a depth  of  some  feet,  and  remains  i 
concealed  in  this  retreat,  usually  occupying  a position  within  a few  i I 
inches  from  the  surface.  The  fisherman,  armed  with  a slender  iron  1 1 
rod  furnished  with  a barbed  head,  resembling  a harpoon,  treads  care-  i 
fully  backwards  over  the  beach  left  bare  by  the  retreating  tide,  and  ' I 
finds  the  holes  in  which  Solen  lodges  by  watcliing  the  little  jet  of  'b 
water  thrown  out  by  the  animal  when,  being  alarmed  by  the  shaking  tt 
of  the  sand,  it  contracis  its  body.  Guided  by  the  orifice  through  which  i *ii 
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the  water  is  thrown,  he  plunges  his  rod  into  the  sand,  and  generally 
succeeds  in  piercing  the  animal  "with  the  barbed  extremity,  and  drag- 
ging it  from  its  concealment ; hut  should  he  fail  in  his  first  attempt, 
he  well  knows  that  to  try  again  would  he  unavailing,  for  the  animal 
instantly  works  its  way  down  to  such  a distance  as  to  render  pursuit 
hopeless. 

(1301.)  But,  however  efficient  as  a means  of  biuTOwing  the  foot  may 
be,  it  can  be  turned  to  other  purposes.  The  Pholades,  for  example,  by 
some  means,  either  of  a mechanical  or  chemical  nature,  not  as  yet  pre- 
cisely determined,  excavate  the  solid  rocks,  and  form  therein  chambers 
in  which  they  pass  their  lives.  In  such  genera,  the  foot,  which  would 
be  useless  as  a boiing  instrument,  by  beuig  simply  transformed  into  a 
broad  and  flat  disk  becomes  a powerful  sucker,  whereby  the  Pholas 
fixes  itself  to  the  walls  of  its  apartment  in  any  convenient  situation. 

(1302.)  In  many  of  the  Cockle-tribe  we  find  the  foot  converted  into 
an  instrument  of  locomotion  of  a very  singrrlar  description,  enabling  the 
cardiaceous  Conchifera  to  leap  by  bounds  we  should  scarcely  expect 
animals  so  unwieldy  to  be  capable  of  executing.  For  this  piu’pose  the 
end  of  the  foot  is  bent,  and  placed  firmly  against  the  plane  of  support, 
in  the  position  represented  in  fig.  252;  when  thus  fixed,  a sudden 
spring-like  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  foot  throws  the  cockle  into  the 
air,  and,  by  a repetition  of  these  exertions,  the  creatru’e  can  skip  about 
with  surprising  agility. 

(1303.)  But  the  most  extraordinary  office  assigned  to  the  foot  in  the 
class  under  consideration  is  the  manufacture  of  homy  threads,  whereby, 
as  by  so  many  anchors,  the  MoUusca  thus  provided  fix  themselves 
securely  to  foreign  bodies,  and  that  so  firmly,  that  extraordinary  vio- 
lence is  requisite  to  wrench  such  animals  from  the  place  where  they 
have  fixed  their  cables.  The  marine  Mussel  is  a well-known  example 
of  a hyssiferous  Mollusk  ; and  from  this  species,  therefore,  we  shall  draw 
our  description  of  the  organs  by  which  the  tough  filaments  referred  to 
are  secreted. 

(1304.)  The  foot  in  the  Mussel  is  of  small  dimensions,  bemg  useless 
as  an  instrament  of  progression.  By  its  inferior  aspect  it  gives  attach- 
ment to  the  homy  threads  of  the  hyssus,  which  are  individually  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  or  as  long  as  the  foot  itself,  by  which,  in  fact, 
they  are  formed  in  a manner  quite  peculiar  to  certain  families  of 
Conchifera — no  other  animals  presenting  a secreting  apparatus  at  all 
analogous,  either  in  stracture  or  office,  to  that  with  which  these  creatures 
are  provided.  The  manner  in  which  the  manufacture  of  the  byssus  is 
accomplished  is  as  follows : — A deep  groove  mns  along  the  under  surface 
of  the  foot,  at  the  bottom  of  which  thin  homy  filaments  are  fomied  by 
an  exudation  of  a peculiar  substance,  that  soon  hardens  and  assumes 
the  requisite  tenacity  and  fimincss.  Wliilc  still  soft,  tho  Mussel,  by 
means  of  its  foot,  applies  tho  extremity  of  the  filament,  which  is  dilated 
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into  a kind  of  little  sucker,  to  the  foreign  substance  whereunto  it  •wishes 
to  adhere,  and  fastens  it  securely.  Ha-nng  accomplished  this,  the  foot 
is  retracted ; and  the  thread,  of  course,  being  drawn  out  of  the  furrow 
■where  it  was  secreted,  is  added  to  the  bundle  of  byssus  previously 
existing,  all  of  which  owed  its  origin  to  a similar  process. 

(1305.)  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  numerous  thin  filaments  met  with 
in  the  Mussel,  the  byssus  consists  of  a single,  thick,  homy  stem ; while 
in  other  eases,  as,  for  example,  in  Pinna,  the  threads  are  so  numerous, 
soft,  and  delicate,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  spun  like  silk,  and 
manufactured  into  gloves  and  other  small  articles  of  dress  not  nnfre- 
quently  met  with  in  the  cabinets  of  conchologists. 

(1306.)  Taking  a more  general  view  of  the  Conchiferous  MoUusca 
than  we  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
mechanism  for  opening  and  closing  the  valves  of  the  shell  in  which  they 
reside, — an  operation  effeeted  in  a very  simple  and  elegant  manner. 

(1307.)  The  shells  are  connected  posteriorly  by  means  of  a hinge, 
differently  eonstructed  in  different  species.  In  the  Oyster  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  most  simple  kind  of  junction.  In  these  MoUusca,  a 
mass  of  elastic  ligament,  composed  of  perpendicular  and  paraUel  fibres, 
is  interposed  between  the  posterior  edges  of  the  sheU,  and  so  disposed 
that,  by  closing  the  sheU,  the  ligamentous  mass  is  forcibly  compressed, 
while  at  the  same  time  its  resUiency  is  such  that,  immediately  the 
compressing  i)ow^er  is  'withdrawn,  it  expands,  and  thus  forms  a simple 
spring  calculated  to  keep  the  valves  apart  and  cause  their  separation  to 
a greater  or  less  extent. 

(1308.)  The  antagonist  to  this  elastic  force  is  the  adductor  muscle 
(fig.  247,  c),  a fleshy  mass  of  very  great  strength,  the  fibres  of  which 
pass  directly  from  one  valve  to  the  opposite.  The  adductor  muscle, 
although  in  this  case  single,  consists  of  two  portions  of  different  texture 
(fig.  248,  I,  m) ; so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  formed  by  two  muscles 
closely  approximated  so  as  to  eompose  a single  powerful  mass  adapted 
to  keep  the  valves  in  contact,  'v^uth  a force  proportioned  to  its  massive 
size.  AU  those  species  having  a single  muscular  mass,  such  as  the 
Oyster  and  Pecten,  have  been  groiiped  together  by  conchologists  imder 
the  general  name  Monomyakia,  while  another  and  more  numerous 
division,  Dimyakia,  is  characterized  bj’^  having  two  adductor  muscles, 
distinct  and  widely  removed  from  each  other.  The  Mussel-tribe  and 
many  others  are  examples  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  represented  in 
subsequent  figures. 

(1309.)  Simple  as  the  stmeturo  of  the  hinge  is  in  the  Ostracea,  in 
other  Bivalves  it  frequently  exhibits  far  greater  complexity,  and  the 
opposed  valves  present  prominent  elevations  and  deep  fossm  which  lock 
into  each  other,  aiid  tlius  form  a vciy  secure  articulation  of  great  strength 
and  solidity.  In  such  cases  the  arrangement  of  the  elastic  ligament  for 
opening  the  valves  is  slightly  modified,  being  placed  externally  instead 
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of  within  the  shell,  but  its  action  in  antagonizing  the  adductor  muscles 
is  still  equally  efficacious. 

(1310.)  We  must,  in  the  next  place,  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  a very  important  subject  connected  wdth  the  economy  of  this  class 
of  iloUusks,  viz.  the  growth  and  formation  of  their  shells.  Infinitely 
diversified  are  the  forms  presented  by  their  testaceous  valves,  and 
equally  various  the  colours  which  not  unfrequently  adorn  their  external 
surfaces.  Some  exhibit  a beauty  and  delicacy  of  sculpture  of  a most 
exquisite  character ; others,  covered  with  large  spines,  or  festoons  of 
calcareous  plates,  puzzle  the  beholder  to  comprehend  how  the  growth  of 
such  parts,  in  the  situations  which  they  occupy,  can  be  eflPected  with  so 
much  regularity  of  arrangement.  The  shells  themselves  are  permeated 
by  no  vessels,  and  as  incapable  of  expansion  by  any  internal  power  as 
the  rocks  to  which  they  are  not  uncommonly  attached ; so  that  the  young 
naturalist  is  necessarily  at  a loss  to  conceive  either  the  mode  of  their 
formation,  or  the  origin  of  all  the  gaudy  tints  and  external  decorations 
that  render  them  the  ornaments  of  our  cabinets. 

(1311.)  The  simple  apparatus  by  means  of  which  shells  are  con- 
structed is  the  external  membranous  layer  that  invests  the  body  of  the 
mollusk — the  mantle,  as  it  has  been  termed ; and,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  shell,  it  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  this  delicate  organ. 

(1312.)  In  order  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  our  description  of 
the  process  whereby  the  shell  is  formed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
it  under  two  points  of  view  : first,  as  relates  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
valves  in  length  and  breadth ; and  secondly,  as  regards  their  increase 
in  thickness, — very  different  parts  of  the  mantle  being  employed  in  the 
attainment  of  these  two  ends. 

j (1313.)  It  is  the  circumference,  or  thickened  margin,  of  the  mantle 
j alone  which  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  shell  in  superficial  extent. 

; On  examining  this  part  (fig.  247,  h ; fig.  248,  e),  it  is  found  to  be  of 

! a glandular  character,  and  moreover  not  unfreciuently  provided  with  a 
delicate  and  highly  sensitive  fringe  of  minute  tentacula.  Considered 
more  attentively,  it  is  seen  to  contain  in  its  substance  patches  of  dif- 
i fercnt  colours,  corresponding  both  in  tint  and  relative  position  with 
' those  that  decorate  the  exterior  of  the  shell. 

(1314.)  When  the  animal  is  engaged  in  increasing  the  dimensions  of 
its  abode,  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  protruded,  and  firmly  adherent 
all  round  to  the  circumference  of  the  valve  with  which  it  corresponds. 
Thus  circumstanced,  it  secretes  calcareous  matter,  and  deposits  it  in  a 
soft  state  upon  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shcU,  where  the  secretion 
I hardens  and  becomes  converted  into  a layer  of  solid  testaceous  sub- 

1 stance.  At  intervals  this  process  is  repeated,  and  every  newly-formed 

layer  enlarges  the  diameter  of  the  valve.  The  concentric  strata  thus 
deposited  remain  distinguishable  externally ; and  thus  the  lines  ofyrowth 
marking  the  progressive  increase  of  size  may  easily  be  traced  (fig.  250). 
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(1315.)  It  appears  that  at  certain  times  the  deposition  of  calcareous 
substance  from  the  fringed  circumference  of  the  mantle  is  much  more 
abimdant  than  at  others  : in  this  case  ridges  are  formed  at  distinct 
intervals  ; or,  if  the  border  of  the  mantle  at  such  periods  shoots  out 
beyond  its  usual  position,  broad  plates  of  shell,  or  spines  of  different 
lengths,  are  secreted,  -which,  remaining  permanent,  indicate,  by  the 
interspaces  separating  successively-deposited  gro-wths  of  this  description, 
the  periodical  stimulus  to  increased  action  that  caused  their  formation. 

(1316.)  Whatever  thickness  the  shell  may  subsequently  attain,  the 
external  surface  is  thus  exclirsively  composed  of  layers  deposited  in 
succession  by  the  margin  of  the  mantle ; and,  seeing  that  this  is  the 
case,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  understand  how  the  colours  seen 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell  are  deposited,  and  assume  that  definite 
arrangement  characteristic  of  the  species.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  border  of  the  mantle  contains,  in  its  substance,  coloured  spots ; 
these,  when  minutely  examined,  are  found  to  be  of  a glandular  cha- 
racter, and  to  owe  their  peculiar  colours  to  a pigment  secreted  by  them- 
selves. ’ The  pigment  so  furnished  being  therefore  mixed  up  -with  the 
calcareous  matter  at  the  time  of  its  deposition,  coloured  lines  are  formed 
upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell  wherever  these  glandular  organs  exist. 

If  the  deposition  of  colour  from  the  glands  he  kept  up  without  remis- 
sion during  the  enlargement  of  the  shell,  the  lines  upon  its  surface  are 
continuous  and  unbroken ; hut  if  the  pigment  he  furnished  only  at  in- 
tervals, spots  or  coloured  patches  of  regular  form,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size  with  the  growth  of  the  mantle,  recur  in  a longitudinal 
series  wherever  the  paint-secreting  glands  are  met  -vtith. 

(1317.)  The  carbonate  of  lime  (for  such  is  the  earth  whereof  the 
shells  of  bivalves  are  principally  composed)  is,  at  the  moment  of  its  de- 
position, imbedded  in  a -viscid  secretion  that  forms  a kind  of  cement ; 
and  on  dissol-ving  the  shell  in  a dilute  acid,  the  animal  material  thus 
produced  remains  in  the  shape  of  a delicate  ceUulosity,  in  the  interstices 
of  which  the  chalky  particles  had  been  entangled.  If  the  proportion  of 
the  above-mentioned  secretion  he  abundant,  it  not  unfrequently,  by 
hardening  on  the  exterior  of  the  shell,  constitutes  what  has  been  very 
inaptly  termed  its  epidermis,  representing  a comparatively  soft  external 
skin  of  semicomeous  texture.  If  exceedingly  thick,  the  epidermic 
layer  thus  formed  becomes  loose  and  shaggy,  gi-ving  the  shell  a hirsute 
appearance ; but,  both  in  its  structure  and  origin,  such  pilose  invest- 
ment has  no  claim  to  bo  considered  analogous  to  the  hair  of  animals 
possessing  an  epidermis  properly  so  called. 

(1318.)  AMiile  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is  thus  the  sole  agent  in 
enlarging  the  circumference  of  the  shell,  its  growth  in  thickness  is  accom-  j 
plished  by  a secretion  of  a kind  of  calcareous  varnish,  derived  from  the  | 
external  surface  of  the  mantle  generally,  whicli,  being  deposited  layer  M 
by  layer  over  the  whole  interior  of  the  pre^-iously-cxisting  shell,  pro-  [ I 
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grcssively  adds  to  its  weight  and  solidity.  There  is,  moreover,  a re- 
markable difference  between  the  character  of  the  material  secreted  by 
the  marginal  fringe,  and  that  furnished  by  the  general  surface  of  the 
paUial  membrane  : the  former  we  have  found  to  be  more  or  less  coloured 
by  glands  appointed  for  the  purpose,  situated  in  the  circumference  of  the 
mantle ; but  as  these  glands  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  no  colouring  matter 
is  ever  mixed  with  the  layers  that  increase  the  thickness  of  the  shell ; so 
that  the  latter  always  remain  of  a delicate  white  hue,  and  form  the 
weU-known  iridescent  material  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

(1319.)  Local  irritation  of  various  kinds  is  found  to  stimulate  the 
mantle  to  increased  action,  so  as  to  cause  the  pearly  matter  to  be 
secreted  more  abundantly  at  the  part  irritated.  Thus  there  are  various 
minute  boring  Annehdans  that,  in  the  exercise  of  their  usual  habits, 
perforate  the  shells  of  oysters,  and  penetrate  even  to  the  soft  parts  of 
their  bodies.  Stimulated  by  the  presence  of  these  intruders,  the  mantle 
beneath  the  place  attacked  secretes  nacre  in  inordinate  quantities  to 
repair  the  injured  portion  of  the  shell,  and  prominent  nuclei  are  soon 
formed,  which,  enlarging  by  the  addition  of  continually-added  layers  of 
nacreous  matter,  become  so  many  pearls  adherent  to  the  interior  of  the 
shelly  valves. 

(1320.)  Or  pearls  may  owe  their  origin  to  another  cause.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  sharp  angular  substances,  such  as  grains  of 
sand  or  fragments  of  stone,  are  conveyed  between  the  valves,  and 
become  imbedded  in  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  mantle.  Thus  irritated, 
the  mantle  throws  out  copiously  the  peculiar  iridescent  material  which 
it  secretes,  and  with  it  coats  over  the  cause  of  annoyance,  wrapping  it  in 
numerous  concentric  laminae  of  nacre,  and  thus  forming  the  detached 
and  globular  pearls  so  valuable  in  commerce. 

(1321.)  One  other  circumstance  eonnected  ^vith  the  growth  of  bivalve 
shells  requires  explanation.  From  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  shelly 
valves  until  the  period  when  the  included  mollusks  arrive  at  their 
mature  size,  the  adductor  muscle  or  muscles  have  been  of  necessity  per- 
petually changing  their  position,  advancing  gradually  forward  as  the 
enlargement  of  the  shells  was  accomplished,  so  as  to  maintain  in  the 
adult  precisely  the  same  relative  situations  as  they  originally  did  in  the 
young  and  as  yet  minute  animal.  Taking  the  Oyster  for  an  example,  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  adductor  muscle,  which  at  first  was  connected 
with  the  thin  and  minute  lameUm  forming  the  earliest  shell,  has,  during 
the  entire  growth  of  the  animal,  become  further  removed  from  the 
hinge,  and  transferred  from  layer  to  layer  as  the  shell  increased  in 
thickness,  till  it  has  arrived  at  the  position  occupied  by  it  in  connexion 
with  the  last-formed  stratum  that  lines  the  interior  of  the  ponderous 
valves  of  the  full-grown  Oyster.  The  manner  in  which  this  progressive 
advance  of  the  adductor  muscle  is  effected  is  not  at  first  oasUy  accounted 
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for,  seeing  that  it  is  always  fixed  and  firmly  adherent  at  all  points  of  its 
attachment.  In  order  to  understand  the  circumstances  connected  with 
its  apparent  removal,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  a thin  layer  of  the 
mantle  itself  is  interposed  between  the  extremities  of  the  muscle  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell,  forming  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the 
two,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  paUial  membrane,  assisting  in  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  shell  by  adding  layers  of  nacre  to  its  inner  surface. 
Particle  after  particle  is  laid  on  by  a kind  of  interstitial  deposit  between 
the  mantle  and  the  extremity  of  the  adductor  muscle,  but  so  gradually, 
that  the  firm  attachment  between  the  muscle  and  the  shell  is  not  at  all 
interfered  with ; and  as  the  animal  grows,  the  transference  of  the  muscle 
from  layer  to  layer  is  thus  slowly  and  imperceptibly  effected. 

(1322.)  We  have  as  yet  limited  ourselves  almost  exclusively  to  a de- 
scription of  the  simplest  fonns  of  Coxchifeba,  namely  those  belonging 
to  the  Ostracean  family,  which,  being  generally  incapable  of  locomotion, 
are  deprived  of  a foot,  and  are  recognizable  by  having  the  two  lobes  of 
the  mantle  unconnected  ■with  each  other  around  their  entire  circum- 
ference. On  turning  our  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  mantle  in 
other  families,  we  find  that  in  them  it  no  longer  offers  the  same  simple 
arrangement,  hut,  the  two  lobes  becoming  gradually  more  and  more 
completely  imited  along  their  edges,  the  bodies  of  the  moUusks  are  by 
degrees  enclosed  by  the  paUial  membranes,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  saccu- 
lated. Moreover,  sometimes  the  mantle  is  prolonged  into  membranous 
tubes  of  considerable  length  called  siphons,  through  which  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  gills,  and  excrementitious  matters  expelled  from  the 
body.  In  the  Mussels  (Mytilacea)  the  edges  of  the  mantle  are  jxutiaUy 
joined,  so  as  to  present  two  apertures,  through  one  of  which  the  foot  is 
protruded,  while  the  other,  the  smaller  of  the  two,  gives  issue  to  the 
excrement.  A third  family  (Cliamacea)  has  the  circumference  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  mantle  still  more  intimately  united,  leaving  three  di- 
stinct fissures — one  for  the  passage  of  the  foot,  another  for  the  entrance 
of  water  to  the  branchiaB,  and  a third  for  the  ejection  of  matter  fix>m  the 
rectum.  Of  these,  some  are  of  gigantic  dimensions,  and  fix  themselves 
by  a strong  hyssus.  One  species,  indeed  {Tridame  gigas),  is  so  enormous 
in  its  size,  that  its  shells  alone  not  unfrequently  weigh  upwards  of  two 
hundred  poimds,  and  hatchets  are  employed  to  chop  its  thick  and  tendi- 
nous cables  from  the  rock  to  wliich  it  holds. 

(1323.)  The  Cockle  family  {Cardiacm)  is  recognized  by  having  the 
mantle  open  anteriorly,  hut  prolonged  at  one  extremity  into  two  tubes, 
one  of  which  admits  the  water  for  respiration,  while  the  other  dischat^;es 
effete  matter.  In  the  Cockle  (Carditim)  the  tubes  are  short,  and  scarcely 
reach  beyond  the  shell  (fig.  252,  n) ; but  in  other  genera,  as,  for  example, 
Mactra  (fig.  250,  b,  c),  they  are  of  such  length,  that,  when  extended, 
they  protrude  to  a considerable  distance.  M e at  once  perceive  the  use  of 
the  tubular  arrangement  of  the  mantle  here  referred  to,  when  we  reflect 
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upon  the  already-mentioned  habits  of  this  extensive  division  of  the  Con- 

Fig.  250. 


Mactra : n,  foot;  i,  c,  siphons  formed  by  the  mantle. 


cniPEEA,  and  consider  how, 
by  means  of  their  largely- 
developed  foot,  they  burrow 
into  the  sand  or  mud  of  the 
shore.  Had  their  mantle 
been  open,  like  that  of  the 
Oyster,  respiration  would 
have  been  impossible  under 
the  circumstances  in  which 
they  live ; but,  by  the 
modification  of  structure 
thus  provided,  their  tubes 
being  prolonged  to  the 
mouth  of  the  excavation 
wherein  they  reside,  water 
is  freely  admitted  to  the 
branchite  through  one  of 
the  passages  so  formed,  and 
excrement  ejected  through 
the  other  (fig.  251). 

(1324.)  WTioever  watches 
these  siphoniferous  bivalves 
in  a living  state  will  readily 
appreciate  the  importance 
of  the  pallial  prolongations 
forming  this  tubular  ap- 
paratus ; especially  if  mi- 
nute floating  particles  arc  “.^su'hons;  f.jbingo;  c.d.addnclormuscloB; 

placed  in  the  water  wherein 

they  are  confined.  It  will  then  be  perceived  that  powerful  currents 
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aro  perpetually  rushing  through  the  extremities  of  each  siphon,  caused 
by  the  rapid  action  of  cilia  placed  within ; and  the  streams  thus  pro- 
duced not  only  form  a provision  for  constantly  changing  the  water  in 
which  the  branchiae  (fig.  251,  g)  are  immersed,  but  forcibly  convey 
floating  molecules  to  the  aperture  of  the  mouth,  which  is  situated  in 
the  position  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  letter  h,  and  thus  supply 
abundance  of  nutritive  materials  that  coidd,  apparently,  in  animals  bo 
destitute  of  prehensile  organs,  have  been  procured  by  no  other  con- 
trivance*. 

(1325.)  The  last  family  of  this  class  includes  those  species  which, 
like  the  Pliolas  and  Teredo,  bore  in  stone  or  wood,  or,  like  the  SoJen, 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  sand.  In  such,  the  mantle  is  prolonged  into 
terminal  tubes  of  great  length,  and  their  shells  remain  always  open  at 
the  extremities  : these  constitute  the  division  to  which  Cuvier  has  ap- 
plied the  name  “ Enfermes,”  on  account  of  the  very  complete  union  of 
the  two  sides  of  the  mantle  ; and  from  such  forms  of  Coxchtfeha  the 
transition  to  the  Tunicata,  described  in  the  last  chapter,  is  by  no 
means  difficult. 

(1326.)  In  animals  circumstanced  as  the  Conchtfeea,  it  would  be 
vain  to  expect  any  high  development  of  the  nervous  system,  or  senses  of 
an  elevated  character ; nevertheless  a few  small  ganglia  are  perceptible 
in  different  parts,  and  nervous  thi’eads  of  extreme  tenuity  are  seen  to 
arise  from  them  and  to  be  distributed  in  various  directions. 

(1327.)  One  pair  of  ganglia,  in  the  Dimyaria,  is  easily  distinguished, 
occupying  the  ordinary  position  of  the  brain,  namely  above  the  oeso- 
phagus. Hence  is  derived  a supply  of  nerves  to  the  sensitive  labial 
appendages,  to  the  oral  oiifice,  and  other  neighbouring  parts.  Two 
other  ganglionic  masses,  of  larger  size  than  the  brains  properly  so 
called,  are  placed  near  the  posterior  retractor  m\iscle ; and  a fifth  small 
ganglion,  in  those  species  provided  with  siphons,  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hreathing-tube,  the  muscular  walls  of  wliich  receive  nerves  from 
this  source. 

(1328.)  In  the  Monomyaria  the  nervotis  centres  are  stiU  more  feebly 
developed,  and  the  posterior  ganglia  proportionately  smaller  than  those 
found  in  species  possessed  of  two  adductor  muscles. 

(1329.)  Ho  organ  of  sense,  other  than  those  already  noticed,  is  met 
with  in  any  of  the  Conchifera,  except  in  one  remarkable  instance.  In 
the  Scallops  (Peclen)  tho  edges  of  the  mantle  are  studded  with  nume- 
rous pearl- like  points,  interspersed  among  the  retractile  tcntacula  placed 
around  its  circumference.  These,  which  are  represented  in  the  figure 
of  Pecten  already  given  (fig.  247),  aro  considered  by  Polif  to  be  so 

» Tho  parts  represented  in  the  above  figure  (fig.  251)  which  are  not  jiarricularl.T 
pointed  out  in  the  text  ore  tho  anterior  adductor  muscle  (c),  the  posterior  adductor 
muscle  (rf),  the  clastic  ligament  of  tho  hinge  (c),  and  the  largclv-dcveloi^ed  foot  (/). 

t Tcstacca  utriusque  Sicilia?,  eorumquc  Ilistoria  ct  Anatomc:  3 vols.  fol. 
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many  distinct  eyes  thus  singularly  situated ; and,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  being  furnished  with  so  many  organs  of  vision,  he  applied 
the  name  of  Argiis  to  the  moUusca  possessing  them.  Should  the  brilliant 
specks  in  question  be  really  ocelli,  they  certainly  are  placed  in  the  only 
position  where  they  can  be  efficient  as  instruments  of  sight,  inasmuch 
as  the  margin  of  the  mantle  is,  in  such  animals,  the  only  portion  of 
the  body  capable  of  being  protruded  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  shell 
to  a sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  creature  to  peep  into  the  world 
around  it. 

(1330,)  The  elaborate  researches  of  M.  Siebold  have  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  another  sense  in  the  Conchiferous  MoUusca,  namely 
that  of  hearing — or  at 


least  have  pointed  out 
the  presence  of  an 
organ  which  from  its 
structure  seems  to  be 
appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  sonorous 
impressions.  This  re- 
markable apparatus  is 
situated  in  the  foot, 
and  is  thus  described* 
by  its  discoverer  as 
it  occurs  in  Cyclas 
cornea  ; — “ On  com- 
pressing the  extre- 
mity of  the  foot  of 
this  species  between 
two  plates  of  glass, 
we  bring  into  view  a 
large  central  nervous 
ganglion,  and  on  each 
side  of  this  there  is  a 
minute  rormd  reser- 
voir, composed  of  an 
elastic,  opake,  and 


Fig.  252. 


Cardium : a,  oral  orifloe ; 6,  foot. 


tenacious  substance.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  contained  a perfectly 
transparent  circular  and  flattened  nucleus,  which  floats  disconnected 
from  the  sides  of  the  body  that  contains  it,  and  has  an  osciUatory  move- 
ment. This  nucleus  appears  to  consist  of  a crystaUine  salt.” 

(1331.)  The  ovary  is  generaUy  a wide  glandular  sacculus,  occupjnng 
a considerable  portion  of  the  visceral  mass.  In  the  Oyster,  when  full  of 
spawn,  it  is  largely  spread  through  the  body ; and  if  at  such  seasons 
its  deUcate  walls  are  ruptured,  countless  ova  of  microscopic  dimensions 


Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  n.  s.  tom.  ix. 
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escape  from  the  lacerated  part.  In  Pecten  the  ovarj”^  is  very  conspicuous, 
from  the  brilliant  colour  of  the  eggs  contained  in  its  interior ; it  con- 
stitutes the  greater  part  of 
the  bulk  of  that  prominent 
tongue-like  organ  which 
projects  between  the  bran- 
chiae (fig.  247,  /) : or  in 
genera  where  the  foot  is 
very  largely  developed,  as 
in  Oardium  rusticum,  a 
great  part  of  the  base  of 
that  organ  is  hollowed  out 
into  a capacious  cavity, 
enclosed  by  its  muscular 
walls,  wherein  the  delicate 
folds  of  the  ovarium  (fig. 

253,  a)  are  partially  im- 
bedded, together  with  a 
portion  of  the  intestinal 
canal  (c). 

(1332.)  In  almost  all 
the  LameUibranchiate  A- 
cephala  there  is  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  body, 
near  the  insertion  of  the 
branchim,  between  the  ab- 
domen, the  posterior  mus- 
cle of  the  valves,  the  heart, 
and  the  Hver,  a gland,  of 
a brown  colour,  which, 
from  its  discoverer,  has 
received  the  name  of  the 
organ  or  sac  of  Bojamis*, 
the  nature  of  which  has 
long  been  a puzzle  to  com- 
parative anatomists.  It 
seems  to  be  intimately  in 
relation  with  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus,  the  ex- 
cretory canals  of  which 
always  open  cither  into 
its  interior  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This  organ  is  always  readily 
recognizable.  On  separating  the  branchial  lameUas  after  placing  the 
* “ Mem.  sur  I’Organc  do  Bojnnus,”  par  Dr.  II.  LiioAzo-Didhiors  (Ann.  dos  So. 
Nat.  1855).  ’ ' 
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bivalve  upon  its  back  (that  is  to  say,  upon  that  part  of  its  circumference 
which  corresponds  mth  the  hinge),  the  student  will  obseiwe  on  each  side 
of  the  visceral  mass  an  oblong  body  of  variable  tint,  the  shape  of  which 
depends  more  or  less  upon  that  of  the  animal. 

(1333.)  The  structure  of  this  gland  is  rather  complicated,  its  interior 
being  made  up  of  numerous  cavities  communicating  with  each  other. 
Its  relations  with  the  generative  system  present  themselves  under  three 
aspects ; sometimes  the  reproductive  glands  open  immediately  into  its 


Fig.  254. 


cavity ; sometimes  the  two  open  externally  by  a common  orifice ; and 
sometimes  two  distinct  orifices,  more  or  less  separated  from  each  other, 
belong  to  each  of  the  glands.  The  circulation  through  this  remarkable 
viscus  is  of  a venous  character,  and  represents  a portal  system ; hence  it 
has  been  alternately  regarded  as  a rcspiratoiy  organ,  a testicle,  and  a 
urinarj’  apparatus ; its  real  office,  however,  is  stiU  problematical. 

(1334.)  On  throwing  injection  into  the  genital  orifices*,  the  sexual 
glands  become  tinged,  and  on  examining  fragments  of  such  genital 
glands  microscopically,  the  injected  substance  may  be  seen  mixed  with 
the  ova  and  spermatozoa.  These  facts  may  be  observed  with  special 
ease  in  the  common  Cockle  ( Cardium  edule) . 

(1335.)  Sometimes  the  ova  may  be  seen  actually  laid  by  living  fe- 
males of  Modiolce  and  Mytili,  one  of  the  valves  of  whoso  shell  has  been 
removed,  on  irritation  of  the  genital  orifice  ; and  in  others,  the  ova  or  tho 
spermatic  fltiid  may  be  made  to  pass  out  of  their  orifices  at  tho  breeding 
season  by  pressing  gently  upon  the  foot.  In  Spondylus  gaderopus, 
the  genital  orifice  is  situated  in  the  sac  of  Bojanus,  where  the  eggs  may 
occasionally  be  seen  issuing  forth,  in  aspect  like  u thread  of  vermicelli, 
composed  of  reddish  ova  mixed  with  mucus. 

* Vide  meinoir  by  Dr.  II.  Lacnze-Duthicra,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4®  s6r.  t.  ii. 
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(1336.)  When  we  consider  the  position  of  the  ovary  in  these  bivalves, 
placed  as  it  is  in  the  substance  of  the  body,  and  reflect  upon  the  immense 
number  of  eggs  to  which  they  give  birth  (for  thousands  of  ova  are 
generated  by  every  one  of  these  prolific  beings),  we  perceive  that,  -with- 
out some  special  provision,  the  imprisoned  animals  would,  when  gravid, 
be  seriously  inconvenienced  and  exposed  to  continual  danger,  as  the  inor- 
dinate enlargement  of  the  ovary  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  valves  of  the  shell  in  contact  with  each  other.  In  order  to  obviate 
the  difficulty  referred  to,  the  ova  are  expelled  from  the  ovarian  nidus 
in  an  immature  condition,  and  complete  their  growth  in  a situation 


Fig.  255. 


1.  Oyster  (^Ostrea  edulis'),  showing  the  ramifications  and  excretory  duct  of  the  generatire 
system.  2.  Spermatic  filaments.  3.  Secerning  culs  de  sac  from  an  indiridnal  almost  entirclv 
male.  4.  Spermatozoids,  magnified.  5.  Ovmn  enveloped  in  its  capsnle. 

where,  being  difiused  over  a larger  smface,  the  shells  may  be  closely 
approximated ; and,  moreover,  the  eggs  and  their  contained  oflfepring 
are  by  this  contrivance  freely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  medium 
around,  so  as  to  allow  a kind  of  respiration  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  un- 
hatched  yoimg.  The  situation  chosen  is  the  branchial  fringes,  over 
which  the  imperfect  spawn,  or  spat,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  found 
widely  spread  towards  the  close  of  gestation,  still  retained  beneath  the 
shelter  of  the  shell  of  the  parent,  and  thus  preserved  from  destruction, 
but  at  the  same  time,  being  in  such  a position  freely  washed  by  the 
ciliary  currents,  the  respiration  of  the  included  embryo  is  adequately 
provided  for. 

(1337.)  In  the  largo  brancliial  lamina;  of  the  freshwater  Mussel,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  both  pairs  consist  of  an  intertextiux;  of  vessels 
arranged  in  a rectangular  lattice-work,  and  covei'cd  by  a delicate  mem- 
brane, whilst  the  two  external  are  distinguished  by  a structure  which 
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merits  particular  description.  Above  each  external  lamina  of  tbe  gills 
is  a duct  proceeding  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  towards  the  anal 
tube,  long  ago  described  as  an  oviduct  by  Oken,  and  having,  on  its 
lower  surface,  a long  row  of  openings  placed  transversely,  and  forming 
the  entrances  to  the  cells  or  compartments  of  the  gills  themselves. 
These  compartments  are  all  arranged  vertically  in  the  giU,  and,  separated 
from  each  other  by  partitions,  they  appear  as  though  they  originated 
from  the  mutual  recession  of  the  two  membranous  surfaces  of  the  gill, 
which  remain  connected  only  by  the  vertically-disposed  vessels  that  give 
rise  to  the  septa ; they  seiwe  for  the  reception  of  the  ova,  which,  coming 
from  the  ovary  placed  within  the  foot,  and  not  by  any  means  in  the  giU 
itself,  are,  however,  lodged  there,  and  there  receive  their  further  de- 
velopment as  in  a uterus. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

BRACHIOPODA*  (Cuvier). 

P^UiLioBRANCiiiATAf  (Owen). 

(1338.)  The  next  class  of  Mollusca  which  presents  itself  for  our  con- 
sideration was  named  by  Cuvier  on  account  of  the  remarkable  character 
of  the  organs  by  means  of  which  the  animals  composing  it  procm-e  the 
food  destined  for  their  support.  These  instruments  consist  of  two  long 
spiral  arms  placed  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  that  in  many  species  can 
be  unroUed  to  a considerable  length,  and  protruded  to  some  distance  in 
search  of  aliment.  The  above  character,  however,  taken  by  itself, 
would  scarcely  warrant  us  in  considering  the  creatures  before  us  as 
forming  a separate  class  of  Mollusca ; but  when,  in  addition  to  Hn'a 
remarkable  feature  in  their  organization,  we  find  that  they  possess  a 
respiratory  apparatus  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  differ  widely  from  all 
other  bivalves  in  almost  every  part  of  their  structure,  wo  feel  little 
hesitation  in  continuing  to  regard  them  as  distinct,  and  devoting  the 
present  chapter  to  an  investigation  of  their  anatomy. 

(1339.)  The  BEACuioronA  inhabit  bivalve  shells,  and  for  the  most 
part  are  suspended  by  a fleshy  tubular  pedicle,  resembling  that  of  the 
Cirrhopods,  to  various  submarine  bodies.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  case  in 
Lirujula  and  Terehratula  ; but  in  the  third  genus  belonging  to  this  class, 

* an  arm  ; ttoDs,  TroSbi,  a foot. 

t pallium,  a mantle ; branchia,  gi’ls.  This  name,  originally  proposed  by  M.  do 
Blainville  notwithstanding  liis  belief  that  the  spiral  arms  were  the  organs  of  respi- 
ration, has  since  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  Professor  Owen  to  be  strictly  appro- 
priate to  the  class. 
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namely  Ot-bicula,  the  pedicle  is  wanting,  the  lower  valve  of  the  shell 
being  fixed  immediately  to  the  rock  whereunto  the  animal  is  attached. 

(1340.)  The  shells  of  the  Brachiopoda  are  formed  upon  two  plans — 
one  having  the  valves  articulated,  the  other  having  them  unarticulated*. 
Those  with  articulated  valves  ( Waldheimia)  have  the  hinge  generally 
furnished  with  teeth  and  corresponding  sockets,  which  so  lock  the 
valves  together  that  theii'  movements  are  very  limited.  In  the  unarti- 
culated forms  {Lingula)  the  valves  do  not  move  upon  each  other,  for 
when  open  no  part  of  their  margins  are  in  contact.  The  two  divisions 
of  the  Brachiopods  thus  indicated  will  be  found  to  he  stiU  more  marked 
in  their  internal  organization. 

(1341.)  The  muscular  system  in  the  Brachiopods  is  very  complicated  | 
and  peculiar  in  its  arrangement.  Five  or  six  pairs  of  muscles  have 
been  described  in  the  Terebratulidae,  all  of  which  have  relation  to  the 
movements  of  the  valves  upon  each  other,  or  to  their  attachment  to,  or 
movements  upon,  the  peduncle.  Thus  the  muscles  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  groups,  the  valviilar,  and  those  for  adjusting  the 
shell  upon  its  peduncle.  Of  the  former  there  are  three  pairs,  which 
have  been  denominated  respectively  “ adductors,”  “ cardinals,”  and 
“ accessory  cardinals.”  Of  the  latter  there  are  likewise  three  pairs,  | , 
whichh  ave  been  designated  the  “ dorsal  pedicle  muscles,”  the  “ ventral 
pedicle  muscles,  and  the  “ capsular  muscles ;”  the  capsular  muscles  are,  > . 
however,  generally  blended  into  one. 

(1342.)  On  separating  the  testaceous 
valves,  the  body  of  the  Brachiopod  is  found 
to  be  enclosed  between  two  delicate  mem- 
branes, which  exactly  line  the  shell ; and  to 
these  membranes,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
moUusks,  the  name  of  mantle  has  by  common 
consent  been  appropriated.  The  mantle 
itself  is  thin  and  semitransparent ; but  its 
margins  are  thickened,  and  fringed  with 
delicate  setae. 

(1343.)  When  the  two  lobes  of  the 
mantle  are  widely  divaricated,  as  in  Lin- 
gula (fig.  25G),  we  perceive  the  prominent 
orifice  of  the  mouth  (h)  placed  dccifiy 
between  them : on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
are  the  two  fleshy  fiinged  anus,  which  in 
this  case  can  bo  protnided  to  a distance  out 
of  the  shell,  and,  as  Cuvier  t supposes,  may 
act  as  oars,  and  thus  enable  the  animal  slightly  to  alter  the  position  of  t 

“ Oil  tlio  Orgmiization  of  the  Braehioiwda,”  by  .AJbany  Hancock,  F.R.S.  (Phil.  S 

Trans.  18.58). 

+ “ Memoirc  sur  I'Aniinal  do  la  Lingulc.” 


Fig.  256. 


Linffula,  with  the  valves  seica-  4 
rated : o.  b,  the  1181110111  or  man-  • 
tie.  (After  Cuvier.) 
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its  body;  or  else,  as  they  are  most  probably  delicate  organs  of  touch, 
they  may  perform  the  office  of  highly  sensitive  tentacula. 

(1344.)  In  Terehratula  psittacea  the  arms  are  enormously  developed, 
fringed  upon  theii’  outer  margins,  and  quite  free  except  at  their  origins  : 
when  completely  contracted,  they  are  disposed  in  six  or  seven  spiral 
folds ; and  when  unfolded,  they  extend  beyond  the  shell  twice  its  longi- 
tudinal diameter.  The  mechanism  by  which  they  are  imfolded  is  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Owen*  as  being  extremely  simple  and  beautiful. 
The  principal  stem  of  each  arm  is  hollow  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  contains  a fluid,  which,  being  acted  upon  by  the  spirally- disposed 
muscles  forming  the  parietes  of  the  canal,  is  forcibly  injected  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  arm,  and  the  organ  is  thus  expanded  and  protruded 
outwards. 

(1345.)  In  Terehratula  CMlensis,  on  the  contrary,  the  movements  of 
the  arms  are  extremely  limited,  and  they  can  no  longer  be  protruded 
from  the  shell  as  in  the  preceding  species,  being  connected  throughout 
their  whole  length  with  a peculiar  complex  testaceous  apparatus  attached 
to  the  internal  surface  of  the  imperforate  valve  of  the  shell  (fig.  257,b), 
the  arrangement  and  uses  of  which  are  thus  described  in  the  memoir 
above-mentioned : — The  principal  part  of  the  internal  fi’amework  aUuded 
to  consists  of  a slender  flattened  calcareous  loop  (//),  the  extremities 
of  which  are  attached  to  the  lateral  elevated  ridges  of  the  hinge  : the 
crura  of  the  loop  diverge,  but  again  approximate  each  other  as  they 
advance  for  a greater  or  less  distance  towards  the  opposite  margin  of 


A B 


\ alves  of  Terebraiula  Chilenau,  showing  the  internal  framework,  (vliler  Owen.) 

the  valve ; the  loop  then  suddenly  turns  towards  the  imperforate  valve, 
and  is  bent  back  upon  itself  for  a greater  or  less  extent  in  different 
species.  The  loop,  besides  being  fixed  by  its  origins,  or  crura,  is  com- 
monly attached  to  two  processes  (cZ  d)  going  ofl’  at  right  angles  from  the 
sides,  or  formed  by  a bifurcation  of  the  extremity  of  a central  process 
(c), which  is  continued  forwards  from  the  hinge;  but  it  is  sometimes 
entirely  free  except  at  its  origins.  Tlie  arclies  of  the  loop  are  so  slender, 

* Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  vol.  i. 
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tliatj  not'witlisto.nding  their  calcareous  nature,  they  possess  a slight 
degree  of  elasticity,  and  yield  a little  to  pressure.  The  interspace 
between  the  two  folds  of  the  calcareous  loop  is  filled  up  by  a strong  but 
extensile  membrane,  which  binds  them  together,  and  forms  a protecting 
wall  to  the  viscera  i the  space  between  the  bifurcated  processes  in 
T.  Ohilemis  is  also  similarly  occupied  by  a strong  aponeurosis.  In  tliis 
species  the  muscular  stem  of  each  arm  is  attached  to  the  outer  sides  of 
the  loop  and  the  intervening  membrane.  They  commence  at  the  pointed 
processes  at  the  origin  of  the  loop,  advance  along  the  lower  portion, 
turn  round  upon  the  upper  one,  are 
continued  along  it  till  they  reach 
the  transverse  connecting  bar,  where 
they  again  advance  forwards,  and 
terminate  by  making  a half-spiral 
twist  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

(1346.)  The  most  obvious  function 
attributable  to  the  tentacular  organs 
of  the  animals  composing  this  class  is 
connected  with  the  procurement  of 
food ; for,  being  utterly  deprived  of 
prehensile  instruments,  without  some 
adequate  contrivance  these  helpless 
creatures,  imprisoned  in  their  testa- 
ceous covering,  and  fixed  immoveably 
in  one  locality,  woidd  be  utterly  un- 
able to  obtain  the  nourishment  neces- 
sary for  their  support.  The  pro- 
vision for  this  purpose  is  found  in  the  arms,  whether  they  be  extensible 
or  attached  to  calcareous  loops ; for  these  organs,  being  covered  by  cUia, 
produce  powerful  currents  in  the  surrounding  medium,  wliieh,  being 
directed  towards  the  mouth  as  to  a focus,  hurry  into  the  oral  aperture 
whatever  nutritive  particles  may  chance  to  be  in  the  vicinity.  The 
mouth  itself  is  a simple  orifice  with  prominent  fleshy  lips  (fig.  256,  b), 
but  unprovided  with  any  dental  apparatus.  The  alimentary  canal  in 
Lingula  is  a long  and  convoluted  tube,  but  without  a perceptible  sto- 
machal dilatation ; in  Tci-ehratala,  however,  there  is  a large  oval  sto- 
mach (fig.  258,  A,  d),  into  which  numerous  ducts  derived  from  the  hepatic 
follicles  open  by  large  orifices.  The  stnrcturc  of  the  liver  in  these 
animals  is  displayed  by  Professor  Oweir  irr  the  nremoir  fronr  which  the 
annexed  figiu’cs  arc  taken ; and  the  simplicity  of  its  organization  affords 
an  interesting  lesson  to  the  physiologist.  The  hepatic  organ(fig.  258, a, c) 
consists  essentially  of  mrmerous  secerning  carca  (fig.  258,  n),  as  yet  easily  ( 
separable  from  each  other ; over  wliich  tlic  visceral  blood-vessels  ramify,  ‘ 
and  bring  to  the  secreting  sacculi  the  circulating  fluid  from  which  the  I 
bile  is  elaborated. 


Fig.  258. 


Digestive  apparatus  of  TerebrahUa, 
A:  bf  dj  e^f-,  the  alimentarr  canal; 

Cy  the  hepatic  cmca.  B : hepatic  foUicleSr 
magnihed. 
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(1347.)  The  Infusoria  appear  to  be  the  chief  food  of  all  the  Brachio- 
pods,  perhaps  the  only  food  of  the  articulated  species.  In  the  latter, 
sihceous  cases  of  the  Diatomacece  are  almost  always  found,  and  sometimes 
in  abundance.  Lingula,  however,  appears  to  be  a more  general  feeder, 
its  intestine  frequently  containing  a great  variety  of  matter. 

(1348.)  The  greatest  pecuHarity  observable  in  the  structure  of  the 
Brachiopoda  is  seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  system  ; for 
these  animals,  instead  of  possessing  proper  branchial  organs,  as  is  the 
case  with  aU  other  MoUusca,  have  the  mantle  itself  converted  into  a 
respiratory  surface,  and  traversed  by  the  ramifications  of  large  blood- 
vessels, which  form  an  elaborate  arborescence  spreading  through  its 
texture,  so  that  it  is  ob- 
viously well  adapted  to 
perform  the  office  assigned 
to  it,  more  especially  as 
its  circumference  is  thickly 
studded  with  vibratile 
ciha,  disposed  in  such  a 
manner  thatby  their  cease- 
less movements  they  impel 
continued  supplies  of 
aerated  water  over  the 
whole  of  this  vascular 
membrane.  The  lobe  of 
the  mantle  which  lines 
the  perforate  valve  of 
Terebratula  Chilensis  (fig. 

2.59,  c)  contains  four  large 
longitudinal  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  (m  m),  and  two  others  of  similar 
dimensions  are  seen  in  the  opposite  lobe  (a).  These  sinuses  take  their 
origin  by  innumerable  radicles  from  a circular  canal  of  great  delicacy 
which  encompasses  the  entire  circumference  of  the  mantle  (d). 

(1349.)  A heart  is  present  in  aU  the  Brachiopoda;  and  when  in  an 
expanded  state,  it  is  of  considerable  size.  In  the  articulated  species,  it 
IS  appended  to  the  middle  line  of  the  stomach,  and  projects  freely  into 
the  perivisceral  cavity,  reaching  down  almost  to  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  oviducts.  Its  walls,  when  expanded,  though  rather  thin,  are  firm, 
and  do  not  collapse.  They  are  composed  of  two  layers,  the  inner  of 
which  is  distinctly  muscular,  the  fibres  running  in  various  directions, 
but  principally  radiating  from  centres ; the  outer  layer  is  transparent 
and  homogeneous.  The  interior  is  devoid  of  columnae  cameaj,  and  per- 
fectly smooth.  When  this  organ  is  in  a contracted  state,  its  size  is  very 
much  reduced,  the  surface  is  slightly  wrinkled,  and  the  walls  much 
thickened. 

(13.50.)  This  unilocular  heart  in  Wnldheimia  ansf rails  receives  a 

2 L 


Fig.  259. 


Vascular  system  of  Terebratula  Chiletisis : a,  c,  the 
mantle ; d,  circular  canal  encompassing  the  margin  of 
the  mantle;  f,g,  h,  muscles  of  attachment;  mm  mm, 
large  venous  trunks  in  the  mantle. 
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largo  blood-channel  or  vessel  in  front,  which,  running  forward  along 
the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  stomach,  within  the  membrane  denominated 
mesentery,  communicates  on  each  side  hy  several  minute  openings  with 
the  gastric  lacunce,  which  will  he  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter.  i 
The  anterior  extremity  of  this  channel  passes  down  the  dorsal  surfcice  f 
of  the  oesophagus,  and,  dividing  into  two  lateral  trunks,  opens  at  each  ^ 
side  into  a system  of  large  lacunes  placed  around  the  alimentary  tube.  | 
This  channel  is  the  afferent  cardiac  channel  or  hranchio-systemic  vein.  i 
(1351.)  A little  behiud  the  point  where  the  heart  receives  this  | 
channel,  two  aortic  vessels  pass  off  laterally.  The  two  orifices  communi-  j 
eating  with  these  vessels  are  guarded  by  sphincter  valves,  resulting  | 
apparently  from  the  protrusion  inwards  of  the  lining  membrane.  From  ] 
these  vessels  numerous  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  different 
viscera.  The  peripheral  portion  of  the  circulation  is  composed  of  an 
extensive  system  of  lacunes  or  blood-channels,  originally  described  by 
Professor  Huxley,  which,  when  the  specimen  is  in  good  condition,  are  • 
easily  traceable,  the  channels  or  spaces  being  then,  for  the  most  part, 
filled  with  blood-corpuscles,  which  give  to  the  lacunes  an  opake  yellowish 
hue,  rendering  them  as  distinct  and  sharp  as  though  they  had  been  in- 
j ected ; and  as  the  circular  points  of  imion  between  the  layers  of  mem- 
brane forming  their  walls  are  transparent,  and  consequently  liable  to  i . 
appear  of  a darkish  tint,  they  show  like  spots  on  a light  ground,  not  i 
altogether  unlike  the  markings  upon  a leopard’s  skin.  In  other  lights,  | 
the  whole  has  a beautiful  lace-hke  delicacy.  These  lacunes  occasion-  "• 
ally  assume  a dendiitic  or  branched  character,  particularly  as  they  ap-  i 
proach  the  margin  of  the  mantle,  where  they  become  minute,  and  nm  j 
almost  parallel  to  each  other,  forming  minute  twigs,  which  pass  on  to  t ! 
the  external  circumference  of  the  lobe. 

(1352.)  The  inner  lacunes,  or  those  of  the  inner  wall  or  floor  of  the  ! : 
great  palHal  sinuses,  have  a very  different  character ; they  resemble,  , 
however,  the  lacunes  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  body,  with  which  they  ■ i 
are  in  commimication.  They  are  in  the  form  of  numerous  narrow  • [ 
channels,  which,  anastomosing  at  various  points,  compose  a network  of  1 ■ 
very  long  transverse  meshes  ; thus  most  of  the  channels  cross  the  direc-  ■ i 
tion  of  the  sinuses,  and  run  parallel  to  each  other.  Hence  it  would  seem  ' 
that  the  walls  of  the  body  and  the  lamina)  of  the  paUial  lobes  present  ■ i 
one  great  system  of  blood-channels  or  lacunes,  the  various  parts  of  . 
which  freely  communicate  with  each  other,  and  surround  all  the  viscera 

of  the  body.  i 

(1353.)  The  blood-system  of  the  brachial  apparatus  next  claims  atten-  • 
tion.  This  is  beautifully  developed,  and  presents  considerable  variety  in  ; 
the  plexuses  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  walls  of  the  great  canal,  the  t 
ridge  supporting  the  cirri,  the  membranes  that  unite  the  upper  and  lower  1 
membranes  of  the  loop,  and  that  which  connects  the  spirals,  all  have  • 
their  systems  of  lacunes,  which  intercommunicate  and  form  the  brachial  d 
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system.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  follo^y  the  course  of  the  hlood  through 
this  complicated  vascrilar  apparatus.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  heart 
is  a simple,  unilocular,  pyi’iform  vesicle  suspended  from  the  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  stomach,  and  projecting  freely  into  the  perivisceral  chamber; 
that  there  is  neither  auricle  nor  pericardium,  unless  the  membrane  which 
closely  invests  it  can  he  so  called ; that  it  is  hardly  more  complex  in 
structure  than  the  pulsatile  vessel  of  the  Tunicata ; nay,  in  Lingula  it 
scarcely  at  all  differs  from  the  heart  of  those  lowly-organized  moUusks. 
This  vesicle  or  heart  propels  the  blood  through  four  arterial  trunks  or 
channels  to  the  reproductive  organs  and  mantle,  and  probably  also  to  the 
alimentary  tube,  and  is  apparently  assisted  by  four  or  more  pulsatile 
vesicles  in  connexion  with  those  principal  trunks.  The  blood  thus  con- 
veyed by  the  genital  and  paUial  arteries  wUl  escape  by  the  lacunes  in  the 
membranes  suspending  the  genitalia,  into  the  plexus  in  the  floor  of  the 
great  paUial  sinuses.  Thence  it  will  And  its  way  into  the  outer  lacu- 
nary  system  of  the  paUial  lobes,  and  into  that  of  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
waUs  of  the  body,  as  weU  as  into  the  lacunae  of  the  anterior  parietes. 

(1354.)  Having  saturated  all  these  parts  of  the  peripheral  system,  it 
wiU  divide  itself  into  two  currents,  one  of  which  will  set  backwards  in 
the  direction  of  the  membranous  bands  connecting  the  alimentary  tube 
to  the  parietes,  and  will  flow  through  their  channels  into  the  system  of 
•visceral  lacunes,  which  encii’cle  the  alimentary  canal,  -within  its  sheath, 
and  which  probably  carry  blood  to  the  liver.  This  current  will  also 
supply  the  lacunes  nourishing  the  muscles.  The  blood  thus  directed 
wiU  reach  the  branchio-systemic  vein,  either  by  the  great  oesophageal 
lacunes,  or  through  the  foramina  which  penetrate  the  sides  of  the  channel, 
as  it  runs  along  the  dorsal  ridge  of  the  stomach; 

(1355.)  The  other  blood-current  -wiU  set  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  base  of  the  arms,  and  some  of  it  -will  pass  into  these  organs  through 
their  general  system  of  lacunae;  but  the  principal  portion  •will  be 
carried  by  the  afferent  brachial  canal  to  the  extensive  plexus  of  lacunes 
in  those  parts,  and  -wiU  circulate  in  the  walls  of  the  great  brachial  canal. 
The  blood  -wiU  then  be  drawn  up  one  side  of  the  cirri,  through  the 
vessels  (the  afferent  brachial  arteries)  originating  in  the  great  brachial 
plexus,  and,  returning  down  the  other,  -will  he  poured  into  the  efferent 
brachial  canal,  and  thus  reach  the  lateral  efferent  sinuses  at  the  root  of 
the  oesophagus.  Thence  it  wiU  enter  the  great  oesophageal  lacunes, 
and,  there  meeting  with  the  other  current  of  returning  blood  from  the 
visceral  lacunse,  will  be  carried  to  the  heart  by  the  branchio-systemic 
vein  along  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  stomach.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  blood  finds  its  way  back  to  the  heart  in  a mixed  condition.  That 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  gastro-parietal  and  other  channels  will  be  im- 
perfectly aerated,  having  only  flowed  through  the  pallial  membranes, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  but  as  accessory  oxygenating  agents.  The 
^rms  undoubtedly  perform  the  office  of  gills,  and  are  true  respiratory 
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organs.  Tlie  blood  wliich  circulates  through  them  ■vrill  consequentlv 
be  returned  in  a perfectly  aerated  condition^  to  be  mixedj  however,  with 
that  in  a less  pure  state  from  the  visceral  lacunes,  before  it  enters  the 
heart.  This  mixed  state  of  the  blood  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to 
these  animals  ; for  it  obtains  in  many  of  even  the  higher  MoUusks. 

(1356.)  Nervous  system. — As  in  all  true  MoUusks,  the  ganglionic 
centres  are  placed  in  connexion  with  a nervous  collar  surrounding  the 
oesophagus.  In  Waldheimia  australis  the  coUar  is  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  alimentary  tube ; and  there  are  five  nervous  centres, 
three  of  which,  on  account  of  their  superior  size,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
the  principal  oesophageal  ganglia,  from  which  nerves  are  given 'off  to 
supply  the  paUial  apparatus,  the  muscles,  and  the  various  viscera  of  the 
body. 

(1357.)  No  special  organs  of  sense  have  yet  been  observed  ; indeed, 
sight,  healing,  or  smeU  could  be  of  little  use  to  animals  like  the  Bra- 
chiopods,  deprived  of  locomotion,  and  fii-mly  fixed  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  lives  to  one  spot.  Forbes  and  Hanley,  in  their  ‘ British 
MoUusca,’  regard  as  oceUi  and  otolitic  capsules  certain  red  spots,  per- 
ceptible in  some  species  at  the  bases  of  the  setigerous  follicles ; but 
these  Mr.  Hancock  thinks  are  nothing  more  than  glandular  matter  in 
connexion  with  the  growth  of  the  setae. 

(1358.)  The  Reproductive  system  of  the  Brachiopoda  has  been  minutely 
deseribed  by  Mr.  Albany  Hancock  in  the  memoir  above  quoted.  In 
Waldheimia  australis  the  generative  organs  consist  of  thick  bands  some- 
what convoluted  and  ramified ; they  are  of  a fuU  yeUow  colour,  and  are 
lodged  in  the  trunks  and  main  branches  of  the  great  paUial  sinuses. 
There  are  four  of  these  bands,  two  in  each  lobe : those  in  the  dorsal  lobe 
are  single,  and  occupy  the  two  outer  or  lateral  sinuses,  extending  from 
behind  the  attachment  of  the  occlusor  muscles  to  within  a short  distance 
of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  mantle ; their  posterior  extremities  reach 
to  the  perivisceral  chamber.  The  ventral  pair  extend  as  far  forward  as 
the  dorsal,  and  are  double,  that  is,  each  forms  a loop,  the  free  extre- 
m^es  of  which  pass  into  the  outer  and  inner  sinuses  of  the  same  side ; 
the  looped  portions  lie  within  the  perivisceral  chamber.  These  genital 
bands  are  attached  to  the  inner  lamina  of  the  mantle  throughout  their 
whole  extent  by  a membrane  which,  originating  in  this  lamina,  passes 
into  a groove  extending  along  the  under  surface  of  the  genital  band. 
The  genital  or  paUial  arterj"  nms  along  the  edge  of  this  membrane,  and 
has  the  reproductive  organ  developed  around  it.  This  is  the  most 
obvious  disposition  of  the  parts,  as  apparent  on  a general  examination  ; 
but  on  a closer  inspection,  there  can  bo  but  little  doubt  that  these 
organs  arc  in  reality  developed  between  the  two  membranes  which  com-  j 
pose  the  inner  lamina  of  the  mantle,  and,  bulging  out  the  interior  of  1 
these,  become  suspended,  ns  it  were,  in  the  paUial  sinus.  Those  in  j 
whicli  ova  are  deficient  arc  gcnei  ally  supposed  to  l>e  the  male  secreting  I 
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organ.  The  form,  colour’,  and  general  appearance  of  these  eggless  bands 
do  not  differ,  however,  from  those  charged  Avith  ova,  and  have  very 
much  the  character  of  undeveloped  ovaries.  The  generative  organs  are 
very  perceptibly  composed  of  two  elements — the  yellow  ovigerous  sub- 
stance, which  forms  the  chief  mass,  and  a red  material,  which  is  distri- 
buted over  the  surface  of  the  organ,  \^^len  the  organ  is  in  a low  state 
of  development,  this  red  matter  forms  a narrow  irregular  cord,  which 
runs  along  the  sides  of  the  band,  and  is  occasionally  spread  over  the 
surface  in  spots  and  blotches.  When  the  ova  are  mature,  this  substance 
can  stid  be  traced  as  small  specks  on  the  sui-face  and  throughout  the 
mass.  From  what  will  shortly  be  stated  in  regard  to  Lingula,  it  seems 
probable  that  this  red  matter  may  prove  to  be  the  testis. 

(1359.)  The  minute  structiu’e  of  these  organs  has  not  been  sufficiently 
examined;  it  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  ova  appear  to  be  de- 
veloped in  cells,  and  that  when  the  yellow  mass  which  is  deficient  of 
eggs  is  broken  up  and  placed  imder  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be 
composed  almost  entirely  of  minute  clear  granules.  The  red  substance 
is  likewise  made  up  of  large  irregular  cells  inclining  to  oval,  very 
variable  in  size,  and  without  any  apparent  nucleus. 

(1360.)  In  Lingula  the  reproductive  organs  are  withdrawn  altogether 
from  the  mantle,  and  placed  in  the  perivisceral  cavity : they  are  very 
bulky,  occupying  a large  portion  of  the  chamber ; they  lie  for  the  most 
part  behind  the  liver,  and  surround  the  alimentary  tube ; they  form  four 
irregularly  lobulated  branched  masses,  two  above  and  two  below  the 
tube ; these  pairs  may  be  denominated  the  dorsal  and  ventral  ovaries. 
When  in  a highly  developed  state,  the  lobes  or  branches  insinuate  them- 
selves between  and  around  the  muscles,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
trace  the  relation  of  these  organs  to  other  parts ; but  when  immature  it 
is  very  easy  to  do  so.  The  dorsal  ovai’ies  are  then  found  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  ilio-paiietal  bands,  the  ventral  by  the  continuation  of 
these  bands  along  the  pseudo-hearts  or  oviducts.  In  both  cases  the 
attachment  is  along  the  margin  of  the  bands,  between  the  two  layers  of 
which  they  would  seem  to  be  developed.  In  Lingula  the  red  substance 
alluded  to  above  forms  a dendritic  or  branched  organ,  spread  over  the 
external  surface  of  the  ovarian  masses.  On  examining  a portion  of  this 
branched  organ  under  the  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of 
large  irregular  cells,  somewhat  elliptical  in  form,  and  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  red  substance  in  connexion  with  the  ovaries  in  Waldheimia. 
The  cells,  however,  in  Lingula  appeared  to  present  different  stages  of 
development,  varying  much  in  size  and  form,  and  some  of  them  were 
filled  with  numerous  delicate  hair-like  bodies  resembling  spermatozoa. 
From  these  facts  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  dendx-itic  organ  is 
the  testis,  and  that  the  fusiform  cells  are  fully  developed  spermatophora 
containing  spermatozoids.  It  would  thus  appear  that  Lingula  is  andro- 
gj'nous ; and  if  the  red  matter  in  connexion  with  the  generative  organs 
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in  the  articulated  Brachiopods  should  prove  to  he  the  same  as  the  den- 
dritic organ  in  the  former,  then  in  them  also  the  sexes  are  combined. 

(1361.)  Professor  Owen  supposed  that  the  ova,  when  mature,  escape 
by  the  dehiscence  of  the  pallial  membranes.  So  long  as  no  passage  was 
discovered  leading  externally  from  the  perivisceral  chamber,  this  could 
be  the  only  possible  conclusion,  but  can  now  be  no  longer  maintained, 
for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  more  than  one  such  pa.ssage  exists.  The 
natural  inference  would  therefore  seem  to  be  that  the  eggs  will  find  their 
way  through  these  passages,  which  may  consequently  he  looked  upon  as 
oviducts. 

(1362.)  These  curious  organs  were  originally  described  by  Cuvier  as 
hearts,  in  his  well-known  memoir  on  Lingula  anatina,  and  subsequently 
by  Professor  Owen  on  the  Brachiopoda  generally ; they  open,  however, 
externally,  and  therefore  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  vascular 
system. 

(1363.)  In  Lingula  the  oviduets  are  rather  peculiar  in  form,  though 
essentially  the  same  as  in  the  articulated  Brachiopods.  They  are  two 
in  number,  and  lie  to  a great  extent  between  the  two  layers  of  the  Uio- 
parietal  bands,  stretching  along  the  lateral  walls  of  the  perivisceral 
chamber  from  the  front  to  behind  the  dorsal  attachment  of  the  adjustor 
muscles,  and  are  so  concealed  by  the  viscera  and  muscles  that  very  little 
of  them  can  be  seen  until  these  parts  are  removed.  The  expanded  por- 
tions open  upwards  and  towards  the  lateral  walls  of  the  body,  through 
the  processes  of  the  iho-parietal  bands,  close  to  the  side-walls  of  the 
chamber.  They  are  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  teiminate  at  the  external 
surface  in  two  small  diagonal  slits,  one  a short  way  on  either  side  from 
the  median  line,  a little  below  the  mouth.  The  walls  have  a glandular 
appearance,  the  inside  being  velvety  from  the  numerous  minute  villi 
which  crowd  the  surface. 

(1364.)  Prom  the  nature  of  these  organs,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
ova  on  their  passage  outwards  may  receive  some  external  covering. 
In  two  instances  in  which  the  ova  were  mature,  Mr.  Hancock  found 
them  in  vast  numbers  strewed  about  the  peridsceral  chamber,  and  in 
one  of  the  oviducts  several  had  penetrated  nearly  to  the  external  orifice. 


CHAPTEIl  XXII. 

GASTEROPODA  » (Cuvier). 

(1365.)  Extensively  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  land,  or  in- 
habiting the  waters  either  fresh  or  salt,  there  exist  a very  numerous 


* yaart'ip,  the  belly  ; jroi)r,  a foot. 
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body  of  Mollusca,  differing  widely  among  themselves  in  construction 
and  habits,  but  distinguished  by  a peculiar'  locomotive  apparatus  com- 
mon to  the  entii'e  class,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  fix  them- 
selves to  plane  sui'faces,  and  to  move  from  place  to  place  b}'  a slow  and 
ghding  motion.  The  Slug,  the  Snail,  the  Limpet,  and  the  Whellc  afford 
familiar  examples  of  their  general  form  and  external  appearance ; but 
species  of  different  kinds  are  so  common  in  every  situation,  that  it 
would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the  reader  to  dwell  at  any  considerable 
length  upon  their  ordinary  configuration  and  usual  mode  of  progression. 

(1366.)  Many  families  of  Gasteropoda,  as  for  example  the  Fnni- 
BRAxcHiATA  (fig.  266),  are  absolutely  deprived  of  any  shelly  defence, 
the  investment  of  their  bodies  being  entirely  soft  and  contractile.  In 
others,  as  the  Slug  (JAmax),  a thin  calcareous  plate  is  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  their  muscular  covering.  This  little  shell  is  contained  in 
a cavity  within  the  mantle,  and  is  quite  loose  and  unattached  to  the 
walls  of  the  cell  wherein  it  is  lodged.  The  mode  of  its  formation  and 
growth  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  from  its  very  simplicity  is  well  cal- 
culated to  iUiistrate  the  formation  of  shells  of  more  complex  character. 
The  floor  of  the  cavity  containing  the  calcareous  plate  is  vascular,  and 
secretes  cretaceous  particles  mixed  up  with  a viscid  animal  secretion. 
The  material  thus  fui’nished  in  a semifluid  state  is  applied  like  a layer 
of  varnish  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  shell  already  formed  by  the  same 
process ; and  the  added  layer,  soon  hardening,  increases  the  thickness 
of  the  original  plate,  while  at  the  same  time,  as  a necessary  consequence 
of  the  progressive  extension  of  the  secreting  membrane,  which  enlarges 
with  the  growth  of  the  Slug,  each  successive  lamina  of  shell  is  larger 
than  that  which  preceded  it.  Thus  the  extension  of  the  shell  in  dia- 
meter, as  well  as  its  increase  in  thickness,  is  easily  explained.  In  these 
internal  shells,  however,  there  is  no  colouring  matter  ; so  that  they  are 
( uniformly  white,  and  present  the  same  texture  throughout. 

(1367.)  As  external  shells  are  generally  painted  upon  their  outer 
5 surface  with  colours  of  different  kinds  variously  disposed,  in  such  the 
' process  of  growth  is  somewhat  more  complicated,  and  in  every  essential 
' particular  resembles  that  already  described,  whereby  the  shells  of  the 
CoxcHiFERA  are  extended  in  size  and  thickness. 

(1368.)  We  choose,  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
I external  shells  of  univalves  are  manufactured,  one  of  the  least  complex 

' forms,  as  being  best  adapted  to  elucidate  this  part  of  our  subject.  The 

Latella,  or  common  Limpet,  is  covered  Avitb  a simple  conical  shell  that 
' extends  over  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  mollusk.  The  testa- 
ceous shield  that  thus  protects  these  animals  is  generally  variegated 
externally  with  sundry  markings  of  diverse  colours,  while  within  it  is 
lined  with  a smooth  and  white  nacre. 

(1369.)  On  making  a perpendicular  section  of  one  of  these  Gastero- 
pods,  the  entire  mechanism  by  which  such  shells  are  constructed  and 
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Helix  pomaiia,  removed  from  its  shell. 

])early  matter  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  testaceous  shield,  and  it 
is  hy  the  aceumulation  of  such  colourless  depositions  that  the  thickening 

of  the  entire  fabric  is  pro^'idcd  for, 

(1371.)  \SHien  the  manner  in  which  the  Limpet  constructs  its  habi- 
tation is  understood,  the  formation  of  a turbinated  or  spiral  sheU  is 
explained  with  the  utmost  facUity.  On  extracting  a Snail  from  its 


painted  is  at  once  rendered  intelligible.  The  whole  of  the  back  of  the 
animal  covered  by  the  sheU  is  invested  with  a membranous  mantle,  Uke 
that  of  a conchiferous  moUusk ; but  different  parts  of  this  mantle  are 
appointed  to  different  offices. 

The  extension  of  the  shell  is 
entirely  effected  by  the  mai’gin 
of  the  mantle  (fig.  260,  h), 
which  is  thick,  vascular,  and 
studded  with  glands  appointed 
to  secrete  the  colouiing  mate- 
rial that  paints  the  exterior. 

This  thickened  fringe  of  the 
mantle  is  firmly  glued  to  the 
circumference  of  the  opening  of 
the  shelly  cone : the  earthy 
matter  produced  by  it  is  added,  layer  by  layer,  to  the  edge  of  the 
shell ; and  wherever  coloured  glands  are  situated,  this  earthy  secretion 
is  coloured  with  a corresponding  pigment : in  this  manner  is  the  sheU 
graduaUy  enlarged,  and  every  additional  stratum  of  calcareous  deposit 
is  thus  painted  at  the  moment  of  its  formation. 

(1370.)  The  growth  of  the  sheU  in  thichness  is  a subsequent  process. 
After  the  formation  of  the  outer  layer  (g)  by  the  edge  of  the  mantle, 
the  general  surface  of  the  paUial  membrane  (a)  adds  fresh  laminae  of 


Fig.  2GO. 


Section  of  Patella. 


Fig.  261. 
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abode,  all  that  portion  of  its  body  which  was  covered  by  the  shell  is 
seen  to  be  invested  with  a thin  mantle  (fig.  261,  a)  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Limpet : from  this  paUial  membrane  the  nacreous  lining  of 
the  shell  exudes.  But  around  the  apertui’e  the  mantle  swells  into  a 
thick  glandular  collar  (6),  correspondent  in  function  with  the  margin  of 
the  mantle  in  Patella,  and  in  like  manner  provided  with  glands  adapted 
to  furnish  colouring  matter.  From  the  collar,  therefore,  those  layers 
are  secreted  by  which  the  extension  of  the  shell  is  accomplished ; and 
as  the  deposit  is  in  this  case  far  more  abimdant  in  one  direction  than  in 
another,  the  shell,  as  it  expands,  assumes  more  or  less  completely  a 
spiral  shape.  Wherever  glands  for  secreting  coloured  pigment  exist, 
corresponding  bands  or  coloiu’ed  patches  are  produced  as  the  layers  of 
growth  are  formed,  and  the  exterior  of  the  shell  is  thus  painted  vdth 
the  tints  peculiar  to  the  species. 

(1372.)  In  many  maiine  Gasteropods,  spines  and  various  external 
processes  are  foimd  projecting  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  shell,  the 
production  of  which  depends  upon  the  shape  of  the  margin  of  the  mantle. 
Let  the  reader  imagine  one  of  these  ornamented  shells  to  be  trans- 
parent, so  as  to  permit  the  contained  animal  to  be  delineated  in  situ,  as 
in  the  annexed  sketch  of  Pterocera  (fig.  262) ; and  the  collar,  which 

Fig.  262. 


Animal  of  Pterocera  in  situ. 

forms  the  layers  of  growth,  will  be  found  to  exhibit  fringes  or  processes 
precisely  resembling  those  upon  the  shell  itself.  But  it  is  only  at 
intervals  that,  as  the  growth  of  the  mollusk  proceeds,  these  pallial 
appendages  encase  themselves  in  a calcareous  covering,  every  such  in- 
terval being  distinctly  indicated  upon  the  exterior  of  the  shell  by  the 
spaces  between  the  successive  rows  of  spinous  projections  that  mark 
the  terminations  of  so  many  distinct  periods  in  its  formation ; so  that 
the  number  of  ridges  or  rows  of  spines  is,  of  course,  correspondent  with 
the  age  of  the  creature  within. 
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(1373.)  Several  of  the  Pectinibranehiate  genera  are  p^o^^de<i  w ith  a 
very  complete  defence  against  the  assaults  of  foes  that  might  attack 
them  while  they  are  concealed  in  their  habitations  and,  in  such  a 
posture,  necessarily  helpless  and  incapable  of  resistance.  The  pro\ision 
for  their  protection  is  sufficiently  simple:  attached  to  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  the  part  last  drawn  into  its  abode,  is  a 
broad  horny  or  calcareous  plate  (fig.  262, ^r),  called  the  operculum;  this 
is  of  variable  dimensions  in  different  species,  but  always  accurately  cor- 
responding in  shape  with  the  contour  of  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  By 
this  elegant  contrivance  a door  is  closely  fitted  to  the  aperture  of  its 
retreat  whenever  the  moUusk  retracts  itself  within  its  citadel,  and,  thus 
■ defended,  it  may  safely  defy  external  violence  of  any  ordinary  de- 
scription. 

(1374.)  A most  remarkable  exception  to  the  usual  univalve  con- 
dition of  the  shells  in  the  Gtasteeopoda  is  observable  in  one  solitary 
genus  belonging  to  the  Cyclobranchiate  order.  In  Chitmi  (fig.  263) 


Fig.  263. 


Chiton  : A,  ventral ; B,  dorsal  aspect. 


we  find,  instead  of  a turbinated  or  shield-like  covering  formed  of  one 
piece,  a kind  of  armour  composed  of  several  distinct  plates,  arranged  in 
a longitudinal  series  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  overlapping  each 
other  like  the  tiles  of  a house. 

(1375.)  In  these  curious  animals  the  whole  back  is  invested  with  a 
dense  leathery  mantle  of  an  oval  form,  and  considerably  more  extensive 
than  tlio  carity  containing  the  viscera.  ^^Tierc  not  covered  by  the 
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calcareous  lamintB,  the  exterior  of  the  mantle  forms  a broad  edge 
variously  sculptured  in  different  species  : hut  along  its  central  part  the 
shelly  plates,  generally  eight  in  number,  are  partially  imbedded  in  its 
substance ; being,  no  doubt,  secreted  by  the  surface  whereunto  they  are 
attached.  These  moUusks,  notwithstanding  the  singularity  of  their 
covering,  which  almost  reminds  us  of  the  armour  of  many  Abticulaxa, 
in  their  internal  anatomy  conform  exactly  to  the  type  of  structure 
common  to  the  Gasteropod  orders,  and  offer  no  peculiarities  of  organi- 
zation worthy  of  special  notice, 

(1376.)  Feeble  and  languid  as  are  the  sluggish  movements  of  these 
creatures,  they  nevertheless  present  to  the  eye  of  the  anatomist  a type 
of  organization  considerably  superior  to  any  that  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  in  such  forms  of  the  Heteeogangliaxa  as  have 
been  described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  From  the  superiority  of  their 
mode  of  progression,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  adapted  to  enjoy  a less 
limited  intercourse  with  external  objects  than  even  the  most  highly 
gifted  of  the  burrowing  Conchifeba  ; and  accordingly  we  find  in  them 
a nervous  system  exhibiting  a more  complete  development,  senses  of  a 
higher  character,  and,  in  the  organization  of  their  internal  viscera,  a 
complexity  of  parts  such  as  has  not  heretofore  fallen  under  our  notice 
— every  indication,  in  fact,  that  they  are  animals  of  a higher  grade  and 
more  elaborate  structure.  The  Gasxebopoda,  for  instance,  exhibit  a 
distinct  head,  in  which  is  lodged  a supra-oesophageal  ganglion  of  large 
proportionate  size ; and  upon  the  head  are  found  retractile  instruments 
of  sensation  of  peculiar  structure,  and  not  unfrequently  perfectly-formed 
organs  of  vision. 

(1377.)  Let  us,  however,  select  one  species  for  particular  description; 
and  after  having  become  acquainted  with  the  details  of  its  anatomy,  we 
shall  be  better  prepared  to  examine  such  modifications  of  the  various 
organs  as  are  found  in  other  orders  destined  to  exist  under  different 
circumstances, 

(1378.)  The  common  Snails  {Helix)  are  well  known  as  far  as  relates 
to  their  external  appearance ; and,  insignificant  as  they  might  be  thought 
by  those  unacquainted  mth  their  habits,  they  not  unfrequently  become 
formidable  pests  to  the  horticulturist,  from  the  ravages  caused  by  their 
voracity.  On  examining  a SnaU  more  attentively,  we  find  its  body  par- 
tially enclosed  in  a thick  muscular  envelope  composed  of  transverse  and 
longitudinal  fibres,  which,  being  unsupported  by  any  skeleton,  allows 
the  shape  of  the  animal  to  vaiy  at  pleasure,  as  it  is  shortened  or  elon- 
gated by  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  composing  it.  The  foot,  or 
ventral  disk,  is  equally  composed  of  an  interlacement  of  muscular  fibres, 
and  not  only  forms  an  extensive  sucker,  but,  by  the  successive  action  of 
yanous  portions  of  its  substance,  a slow  and  gliding  progressive  motion 
is  produced. 

(1379.)  From  the  head  of  the  Snail  when  its  body  is  expanded,  as  when 
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in  the  act  of  seeking  food,  four  tentacula  are  protruded  (%.  261,  c,  d), 
which,  besides  being  exquisitely  sensitive  organs  of  touch,  tarry,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  superior  pair,  two  minute  but  perfect  eyes.  When 
the  creature  is  at  rest,  the  tentacula  as  well  as  the  eyes  are  retracted 
into  the  visceral  cavity,  by  a mechanism  hereafter  to  he  noticed.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  viscera  is  enclosed  in  a turbinated  calcareous 
shell,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  allow  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  to  be 
withdi-awn  from  obseiwation  and  lodged  in  its  interior. 

(1380.)  The  mouth  is  situated  upon  the  under  part  of  the  head,  and, 
when  widely  opened,  exhibits  a cutting  instrument  of  sinj^ilar  con- 
trivance. Attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  muscular  cavity  that  con- 
tains the  oral  apparatus  there  is  a broad  homy  plate,  the  lower  edge  of 
which  is  free,  very  sharp,  and  slightly  curved,  forming,  in  fact,  a knife 
(fig.  261,/),  admirably  adapted  to  divide  the  leaves  and  soft  parts  of 
vegetables  when  they  are  pressed  by  the  action  of  the  lips  against  its 
cutting  edge. 

(1381.)  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  provided  with  a small  cartilaginous 
tongue,  covered  with  dehcate  transverse  striae,  and  so  disposed  that  by 
its  movements  it  is  well  calculated  to  assist  in  propelling  the  food  into 
the  oesophagus. 

(1382.)  The  oesophagus  (fig.  264,  e')  is  continued  from  the  muscular 
cavity  (c')  that  encloses  the  dental  plate,  and  soon  dilates  into  a wide 
stomachal  receptacle  (y,  r),  the  posterior  portion  of  which,  when  in  situ, 
is  imbedded  among  the  viscera  contained  in  the  shell ; but  in  the 
figure  all  these  parts  are  unfolded  and  separated  from  each  other.  At 
the  termination  of  the  stomach,  biliary  vessels  (c)  ai’e  inserted,  and  the 
intestine  commences, — the  latter  being  a simple  tube  (a,  e)  , intervolved 
among  the  masses  of  the  liver,  nearly  of  equal  diameter  throughout, 
and  presenting  internally  neither  valves  nor  any  other  remarkable 
appearance.  Externally  the  intestine  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
lobes  of  the  liver,  among  which  it  lies  imbedded,  by  means  of  a delicate 
ceUulosity  and  vascular  Uvigs  passing  from  one  to  the  other.  The  anal 
apertui'e  (o),  when  undisturbed  by  dissection,  is  placed  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  neck,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  orifice  (fig.  261,  c) 
that  leads  into  the  respii-atory  cavity. 

(1383.)  Two  sets  of  auxiliary  glands  are  subservient  to  digestion,  the 
salivary  and  the  hepatic,  both  of  which  are  of  considerable  size. 

(1384.)  The  salivary  glands  are  semitransparent,  and  of  a whitish 
colour ; they  form  two  iiTCgular  broad  ribands,  which  extend  along  the 
sides  of  the  stomach  (fig.  264,  v),  spreading  out  so  as  to  embrace  a con- 
siderable portion  of  its  extent,  and  they  arc  occasionally  joined  together 
by  intercommunicating  processes.  Two  ducts,  one  derived  from  each 
gland,  run  along  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus,  and  open  into  that  canal 
close  to  the  mouth. 

(1385.)  Tlie  liver  is  of  large  proportionate  dimensions,  and  is  made 
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up  of  four  lobes  (fig.  264,  h,  cT)  of  a dark-brown  colour,  and  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  lobules,  every  one  of  which  produces  a 
biliary  vessel ; and  these,  joining  continually  with  each  other,  form  four 
large  hepatic  ducts,  one  proper  to  every  lohe  of  the  liver.  The  four 
hepatic  ducts  ultimately  unite  into  one  great  central  vessel  (c),  that 
opens  into  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pyloric 
extremity  of  the  stomach. 

(1386.)  The  genus  of  Gasteropoda  to  which  the  Snail  belongs  is 
composed  of  air-breathing  animals  ; and  we  must  accordingly  expect  to 
find  these  moUusca  provided  with  a respiratory  system  specially  adapted 
to  the  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  destined.  The  mechanism  adopted 
is  as  follows  : — A capacious  chamber,  of  a somewhat  triangular  form,  is 
found  placed  beneath  the  dorsal  sui’face  of  the  body,  and  separated 
from  the  viscei’al  cavity  by  a broad  muscular  septum  forming  its  floor. 
Into  this  chamber  a wide  orifice  (fig.  261,  e),  placed  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  body  near  the  margin  of  the  shell,  allows  the  atmospheric  air  to 
enter.  The  roof  of  the  respiratory  cavity  is  covered  with  a most  intri- 
cate arborescence  of  blood-vessels  (rudely  sketched  in  fig.  264,  h),  in 
which  the  blood  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air  therein  contained ; while 
the  muscular  floor,  performing  alternate  movements  analogous  to  those 
of  the  human  diaphragm,  continually  draws  in  and  expels  the  air,  so  as 
to  ensure  its  constant  renewal.  The  manner  in  which  respiration  is 
effected,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  circulatory  apparatus,  is 
therefore  briefly  this  : — The  blood  derived  from  aU  parts  of  the  body  is 
brought  to  the  respiratory  chamber  by  large  veins  provided  for  the 
purpose ; arrived  there,  it  is  dispersed  through  the  countless  ramiflca- 
tions  of  delicate  vessels  spread  over  the  entire  roof  of  the  breathing 
cavity,  and  thus  becomes  exposed  to  the  purifying  influence  of  oxygen. 
The  renovated  blood  is  then  re-collected  by  the  large  pulmonary  vein 
{Tc) ; and  being  conveyed  to  the  heart,  which  is  composed  of  a single 
auricle  (h)  that  communicates  with  a strong  ventricular  cavity  (^),  it  is 
propelled  through  the  entire  arterial  system  deiived  from  the  aorta  (/). 

(1387.)  The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the  Snail  which  is  not 
permanently  covered  by  the  shell  is  defended  by  a thick  skin,  the 
surface  of  which  is  irregularly  furrowed,  and  continually  moistened  by 
a viscid  secretion  that  exudes  from  glands  apparently  imbedded  in  the 
substance  of  the  integument ; and  the  tenacious  slime  so  furnished,  if 
the  creature  be  irritated,  is  poured  forth  in  astonishing  abundance. 

(1388.)  Nevertheless,  besides  the  slimy  material  thus  copiously  sup- 
plied by  the  tegumentary  glands,  there  is  in  the  interior  of  the  animal 
a special  apparatus  apparently  destined  to  furnish  a viscid  fluid  of  a 
similar  character.  The  gland  alluded  to,  called  by  Cuvier*,  par  excel- 
lence, “ the  secerning  organ  of  the  viscosity,”  is  in  the  Snail  a triangular 
viscus  (fig.  264,  i)  placed  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  pericardium. 

* Ilistoirc  des  Mollusques — M6moire  sur  la  Limnee  et  le  CoHma^on. 
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On  opening  it,  it  is  found  to  be  filled  with  an  infinite  number  of  very 
thin  laminne  that  adhere  to  the  walls  of  its  cavity  by  one  of  their  edges, 
and  become  joined  to  each  other  as  if  by  communicating  branches. 
The  excretory  duct  of  this  slime-secretor,  which,  we  may  obser^’e,  is 
foimd  to  exist  in  many  other  genera  of  Gasteropods,  accompanies  the 
rectum  to  its  termination,  where  it  opens  externally  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  orifice  leading  into  the  respiratory  chamber. 

Fig.  264. 


Anatomy  of  the  Snail  (Selix  pomaiia). 

(1389.)  An  organ,  named  by  Swammerdam  the  “sacculus  calcareus.  ’ 
has  recently  been  supposed  by  Mr.  Jacobson  to  perform  the  office  of  a 
kidney.  “ Chemical  analysis  of  the  matter  secreted  by  this  \uscus  has 
led  him  to  discover  in  it  uric  acid,  ammonia,  or  calcareous  salt,  ^d 
water.  He  was  unable  to  discover  any  trace  of  uric  acid  in  any  other 
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part  of  the  animal ; and  as,  in  the  sxiperior  animals,  the  kidneys  are  the 
only  organs  which,  in  a state  of  health,  secrete  uiic  acid,  and  as  the 
calcareous  sac  of  the  Snails  has  many  other  anatomical  relations  with 
the  kidneys,  Mr.  Jacobson  concludes  that  this  sac  represents  the  kid- 
neys, and  must  be  so  considered  in  all  the  MoUusca  which  are  provided 
with  it*.” 

(1390.)  Before  we  enter  upon  a description  of  the  somewhat  complex 
generative  system  of  a Snail,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  one  or  two 
remarkable  circumstances  connected  ■with  the  proereation  of  these  sin- 
gular animals.  We  must  first  premise  that  every  individual  is  herma- 
phrodite, and  moreover  presents  a kind  of  hermaphroditism  of  the  most 
perfect  and  complete  description,  possessing  elaborately- constructed 
male  and  female  organs,  which  are  distinct  and  separate  from  each 
other ; but,  nevertheless,  the  cooperation  of  two  individuals  is  essential 
to  the  mutual  impregnation  of  both.  The  manner  in  which  they  copu- 
late is  not  a little  curious,  their  union  being  accompanied  by  prepara- 
tory blandishments  of  a very  extraordinary  kind,  that  to  a spectator 
would  seem  rather  like  a combat  between  mortal  foes  than  the  tender 
advances  of  two  lovers.  After  sundi-y  caresses  between  the  parties, 
during  which  they  exhibit  an  animation  quite  foreign  to  them  at  other 
times,  one  of  the  snails  unfolds  from  the  right  side  of  its  neck,  where 
the  generative  orifice  is  situated,  a wide  sacculus,  which,  by  becoming 
everted,  displays  a sharp  dagger- like  spiculum  or  dart  attached  to  its 
walls.  Ha-ving  bared  this  singular  weapon,  it  endeavours,  if  possible, 
to  strike  it  into  some  exposed  part  of  the  body  of  its  paramour,  who,  on 
the  other  hand,  uses  every  precaution  to  avoid  the  blow,  by  speedily 
retreating  into  its  shell.  But,  at  length  having  received  the  love- 
inspiring  wound,  the  smitten  snail  prepares  to  retaliate,  and  in  tm-n  uses 
every  effort  to  puncture  its  a.ssailant  in  a similar  manner.  The  darts 
are  generally  broken  off  in  this  encounter,  and  either  faU  to  the  ground, 
or  else  remain  fixed  in  the  wounds  they  have  indicted.  After  these 
preparatory  stimulations,  the  snails  proeeed  to  more  efieetive  advances. 
The  sac  of  the  dart  is  withdrawn  into  the  body,  and  another  saceulus  is 
by  a like  process  protruded  from  the  common  generative  aperture.  Upon 
the  last-named  organ  two  orifices  arc  seen,  one  of  which  leads  to  the 
female  generative  system,  while  from  the  other  a long  and  whip-like 
peni.s  is  slowly  unfolded,  being  gradually  everted  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  until  it  attains  the  length  of  an  inch  or  more ; and  then  each  of 
the  two  snails,  by  inserting  its  penis  into  the  female  aperture  of  the 
other,  impregnates  its  partner,  and  is  itself  impregnated  at  the  same 
time.  Such  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  amours  of  snails  are 
conducted.  Let  us  now  examine  the  internal  -viscera  connected  with  the 
process. 

(1391.)  The  sac  of  the  dart  first  requires  our  attention.  This  viscus, 
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when  uninverted  (for  it  must  be  turned  inside  out  in  order  to  expose  the 
weapon  witliin  it),  is  a thick  muscular  bag  (fig.  264,  a')  ; and  on  open- 
ing it,  it  is  found  to  contaiu  the  dart,  attached  to  a nipple-like  pro- 
tuberance at  the  bottom  of  the  sac.  The  dart  itself  is  four-sided ; and 
as  it  grows  by  the  constant  addition  of  calcareous  particles  deposited  at 
its  base  from  the  surface  of  the  vascular  protuberance  to  which  it  is 
fixed,  so,  if  broken  off,  it  is  speedily  reproduced  in  a similar  manner. 

(1392.)  The  male  part  of  the  generative  system  is  composed  of  a 
testicle,  vas  deferens,  and  the  whip-like  penis  above  described. 

(1393.)  The  testicle  is  considered  by  Cuvier*  to  consist  of  two  distinct 
portions  : one,  a soft  whitish  oval  mass  (fig.  264,  jo)  ; while  the  other  is 
elongated,  thin,  and  granular  (y),  being  imbedded  among  the  convolu- 
tions of  the  oviduct  (w) . The  vas  deferens  forms  the  excretory  duct  of 
both  these  poi-tions,  and  terminates  in  the  side  of  the  penis,  its  orifice 
becoming,  of  course,  external  when  that  organ  is  protruded  by  evolution. 
The  intromittent  organ  itself,  as  seen  when  lodged  within  the  body  of 
the  snail,  consists  of  two  parts,  a muscular  bag  which  forms  its  body  (6'), 
and  a long  whip-like  portion  (z) ; the  latter  is  hollow,  but  not  perfo- 
rated. The  reader  will  now  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
this  remarkable  apparatus  is  protruded.  The  generative  sac,  common  to 
both  the  male  and  female  organs,  first  becomes  inverted ; the  body  of 
the  penis  (6')  then  undergoes  inversion  in  a similar  manner,  so  that  the 
orifice  of  the  vas  deferens  appears  externally ; and  lastly,  the  long 
appendage  to  the  penis  (z),  being  likewise  turned  inside  out  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  that  compose  its  walls,  completes  this  strangelV-con- 
structed  instniment.  Its  subsequent  retraction  into  the  visceral  cavity 
is  effected  pai-tly  by  the  assistance  of  a special  retractor  muscle,  which 
acts  upon  the  body  of  the  penis,  but  principally  by  the  same  contrac- 
tility that  accomplished  its  evolution. 

(1394.)  The  female  system  next  demands  our  notice  ; and  this  wiU 
be  foimd  to  present  for  our  investigation  an  ovary  and  lengthy  oviduct, 
to  which  are  appended  certain  auxiliaiy  organs,  namely  the  spermathcca 
and  the  multifid  vesicles. 

(1395.)  The  ovary  (fig.  264,  s)  is  found  situated  in  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  the  shell,  and  partially  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  one  of  the 
lobes  of  the  liver.  From  the  ovaiy  a long  oviduct  (9)  is  derived,  which 
is  at  first  thiri  and  slender,  hut,  soon  becoming  wider  and  more  capacious 
(tt),  it  gradually  expands  into  an  extremely  convoluted  intestiniform 
viscus,  to  which  the  name  of  uterus  has  been  improperly  given,  and 
iiltimately  terminates  in  a canal  derived  from  the  spemiatheca,  to  be  de- 
scribed hereafter.  It  is  during  their  passage  through  tliis  enormous 
oviduct  that  the  eggs  attain  their  full  growth  preparatory  to  their 
expulsion  from  the  body. 

(1396.)  Another  viscus,  called  by  Cuvier  simply  ‘‘the  bladder."  is. 

* IjOC.  cit. 
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from  the  constancy  of  its  occurrence,  evidently  an  organ  of  importance  ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  little  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  intended  to  be  a re- 
ceptacle for  the  seminal  fluid,  analogous  in  function  to  the  copulatory 
pouches  we  have  already  met  with  in  Insects  and  some  Crustacea.  The 
reservoir  in  question,  which  we  have  called  the  spermatheca  (fig.  264,  t), 
is  in  the  Snail  placed  above  the  stomach  ; and  the  canal  derived  from  it 
accompanies  the  sacculated  oviduct,  which  it  ultimately  joins  near  its 
termination,  in  such  a manner  that  the  ova  must  pass  the  orifice  of  its 
duct  as  they  are  expelled  from  the  body.  It  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
fessed that  the  office  here  assigned  to  the  ‘‘  bladder  ” is  rather  probable 
than  positively  established  ; for  in  the  Slug,  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Snail 
in  its  general  organization,  the  excretory  duet  of  this  organ  opens  into 
the  common  generative  sac  by  an  apertru'e  distinct  from  that  which 
leads  into  the  oviduct,  although  even  here  the  two  are  closely  ap- 
proximated. Cuvier  suggests  that  pei’haps  it  may  furnish  some  material 
useful  in  forming  an  envelope  for  the  ova ; but  experiments  are  still 
wanting  upon  this  subject. 

(1397.)  There  is  stiU.  another  set  of  organs  connected  with  the  canal 
by  which  the  eggs  escape  from  the  oviduct  of  the  Snail ; and  these, 
although  peculiar  to  the  genus  we  are  examining,  no  doubt  furnish  a 
secretion  of  importance  to  their  economy.  They  are  called  the  multijicl 
vesicles  (fig.  264,  y),  and  are  composed  of  a series  of  branched  caeca  de- 
rived from  two  excretory  ducts,  by  which  a miUiy  fluid,  secreted  by  the 
caeca,  is  poured  into  the  egg-passage  prior  to  its  termination. 

(1398.)  rUthough  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  in  more  general 
terms  concerning  the  nervous  system  of  the  Gasteropoda  than  the  exa- 
mination of  a particular  species  would  permit,  we  deem  it  necessary, 
before  closing  our  description  of  the  Snail,  to  describe  with  some  minrrte- 
ness  the  senses  possessed  by  these  terrestrial  mollusks,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  extraordinary  mechanism  provided  for  withdrawing  the  most 
important  instruments  of  sensation  into  the  interior  of  the  body  when 
they  are  not  in  actual  employment. 

(1399.)  The  only  senses  that  we  can  expect  to  meet  with  in  animals 
deprived  of  cither  an  external  or  internal  skeleton  are  those  of  taste, 
smell,  vision,  and  touch. 

(1400.)  The  sense  of  taste,  judging  from  the  strrrcture  of  their 
tongue,  must  be  extremely  obtirse ; and  althoirgh  these  creatures  are 
evidently  possessed  of  smell,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  where  thcii’ 
olfactory  apparatus  is  placed.  The  eyes,  however,  arc  now  found  to 
present  a perfection  of  structure  correspondent  with  the  enlarged  brain, 
and  occupy  a singular  position,  being  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the 
two  superior  tcntacula  appended  to  the  head ; while  tine  inferior  pair, 
adapted,  as  it  would  seem,  more  exclusively  to  the  perception  of  tactile 
j imj)ressions,  arc  dcpiived  of  visual  organs.  Both  the  upper  and  lower 
' tcntacula  arc  retractile,  and  can  be  completely  inverted,  so  ns  to  be 
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^\dthdrawn  into  the  interior  of  the  body.  To  effect  the  inversion  by 
wliicli  this  end  is  attained,  the  plan  represented  in  the  acconifjanvinf^ 
figure  is  had  recourse  to.  Each  tentacle  is  a hollow  flexible  cylinder]!  the 
walls  of  which  are  muscular,  and  composed  of  circular  fibres,  ^\'hen 
partially  retracted,  as  in  the  tentacle  marked  (c)  in  the  figure  (fig.  20-0), 
the  extremity  of  the  organ 

is  drawn  inwai’ds,  and  two  Eig.  2G5. 

cylinders  are  thus  formed, 
one  within  the  other ; if 
the  outer  cylinder  is  elon- 
gated, as  in  protrading  the 
tentacle,  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  inner  one ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
inner  cylinder,  when  the 
organ  is  retracted,  is 
lengthened  as  the  other 
becomes  shorter.  To  evert 
the  tentacle  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cu’cular  muscles 
that  form  its  walls  is  suffi- 
cient, as  they  can  gradu- 
ally unroll  the  whole  by 
squeezing  out,  as  it  were, 

the  inner  portion  ; biit  to  effect  its  inversion  a special  retractor  muscle 
is  required.  This  muscle  (ff)  arises  fi-om  the  general  muscular  mass 
composing  the  foot  and  retractile  apparatus  provided  for  drawing  the 
snail  into  its  shell : the  long  slip  of  muscular  fibres  so  derived,  accom- 
panied by  the  optic  nerve  (f),  traverses  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
drical tentacle  quite  to  its  extremity,  where  it  is  attached,  and  thus,  as 
the  reader  will  easily  conceive,  is  quite  competent  to  cause  its  inversion. 
The  lower  feeler  (d)  is  represented  in  the  figure  as  partly  retracted  by 
the  action  of  its  appropriate  muscle  (A:)  ; while  the  corresponding  one  (a), 
being  completely  turned  inside  out,  is  fuUy  withdrawn  and  securely 
packed  among  the  viscera. 

(1401.)  One  circumstance  connected  ■with  the  contrivance  above  de- 
scribed cannot  but  excite  attention ; and  this  is,  the  pecidiar  arrange- 
ment of  the  tentacular  nerves,  whereby  they  arc  adapted  to  changes  of 
position  so  extensive : the  optic  nerve  (/),  for  example,  must  not  be 
stretched  even  when  the  eye-bearing  tentacula  are  protruded  to  the 
uttermost ; and  in  order  to  provide  for  this,  when  the  feelers  are  not 
extended,  the  nerves  become  thrown  into  close  folds  (/i),  and  lodged 
within  the  cavity  of  the  body. 

(1402.)  From  the  above  .somewhat  lengthened  account  of  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  .Snail,  the  rcadei'  will  at  least  have  been  able  to  become 
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acquainted  with  the  general  features  of  an  organization  which  is  more 
or  less  common  to  aU  the  members  of  the  extensive  class  under  consider- 
ation. We  must  now,  however,  enter  upon  a more  enlarged  survey  of 
the  GASTEKOPonA,  and  divide  them  into  such  groups  as  will  facihtato 
our  farther  investigations  concerning  their  structure  and  habits.  The 
most  convenient  character  by  which  the  different  orders  composing  the 
class  are  distinguished  has  been  found  to  be  derived  from  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  which  of  coiu’se  varies 
both  in  construction  and  position,  according  to  the  circumstances  imder 
which  particular  tribes  or  famihes  are  destined  to  exist. 

(1403.)  We  have  already  found  that  terrestrial  species,  such  as  the 
Snail,  breathe  air,  which  is  alternately  drawn  into  and  expelled  from  a 
cavity  hned  ■with  a vascular  network ; and  these,  from  the  resemblance 
between  such  a mode  of  breathing  and  that  of  animals  possessed  of 
proper  Ixrngs,  have  been  formed  into  an  order  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Pulhobeanchiata.  Nevertheless  all  the  pulmobranchiate  Gastero- 
poda are  not  terrestrial ; oui’  fresh  -waters  abound  with  various  species 
that  respire  air  by  a similar 
contrivance,  and  are  conse- 
quently obliged,  m order  to 
breathe,  to  come  continually 
to  the  surface  of  the  shallow 
pools  wherein  they  are  found. 

The  Planorhis  and  Limnieus 
are  examples  of  this  mode  of 
respiration,  and  are  met  -with 
in  every  ditch,  w'here  they 
voraciously  devour  the  sub- 
aquatic  vegetables  upon'W'hich 
they  feed. 

(1404.)  It  is  at  once  e^i- 
dent  that  in  marine  Gaste- 
ropods  another  mode  of  aera- 
ting the  blood  must  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  branchiae,  of 
some  description  or  other, 
substituted  for  a pulmonarj'^ 
cavity. 

(1405.)  The  branchiae  gi  ven 
for  this  purpose  arc  variously 
constructed — sometimes  ap- 
pearing as  extensively  branch  - 
cd  and  arborescent  append- 
ages to  the  skin,  or  else  they  form  broad  and  thin  lamellae  attached  to 
the  exterior  of  the  body  ; but  more  frequently  the  rcspii-atory  apparatus 
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consists  of  vascular  filaments  arranged  in  a pectinated  manner  along  a 
central  stem.  'WTiatever  their  form,  however,  their  office  is  the  same, 
namely  to  present  a sufficient  surface  to  the  surrounding  medium,  in 
order  adequately  to  expose  the  blood  that  circulates  abundantly  through 
them  to  the  influence  of  oxygen. 

(1406.)  It  is  from  the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  branchial 
organs  that  the  branchiferons  Gasteropoda  have  been  classified  by 
zoologists.  Thus,  in  the  second  order,  called  from  this  circumstance 
Kudibeaxchiata,  they  are  naked,  and  placed  upon  some  part  of  the 
back ; sometimes,  as  in  Tntonia,  extending  along  its  entire  length ; 
but  in  others,  as  for  example  in  Doris  (fig.  266),  they  are  confined  to  its 
posterior  part,  and  form  a circle  around  the  anal  orifice,  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  not  inaptly  comparable  to  a flower  in  appearance  and 
disposition. 

(1407.)  In  the  Ixpeeobeanchiata  the  branchiae  resemble  two  long 
rows  of  leaflets,  placed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  under  a projecting 
edge  formed  by  the  mantle. 

(1408.)  The  Tectibeanchiata  have  respiratoiy  organs  upon  one  side 
of  the  body  only,  and  concealed  by  a flap  derived  from  the  mantle. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  Pleurobranchus  and  Aplysia,  in 
the  former  of  which  the  elegant  branchial  fringe  is  situated  in  a deep 
sulcus  between  the  edge  of  the  mantle  and  the  prominent  margin  of  the 
foot  (fig.  267,  d). 

Fig.  267. 


Pleurobranchus. 

(1409.)  But  by  far  the  most  numerous  order  of  the  marine  Gastero- 
poda (Pectinibeanchiata),  which,  in  fact,  includes  all  the  inhabitants 
of  spiral  univalve  sea-shells,  have  their  branchias  placed  internally  in 
a capacious  cavity,  into  which  the  water  is  freely  admitted  (fig.  262,  a). 
This  cavity  is  situated  in  the  last  or  widest  turn  of  the  shell,  and  com- 
municates with  the  exterior  of  the  body  by  a very  v idc  slit,  to  which  in 
some  genera  a long  siphon  (fig.  262,  /),  formed  by  a fold  of  the  mantle 
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or  general  covering  of  the  animal,  conducts  the  respired  fliiid.  The 
branchijB  themselves,  as  the  name  of  the  order  indicates,  are  pectinated, 
and  form  a single,  double,  or  triple  series  of  gills  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  branchial  chamber,  answering  the  same  intention  as  the 
pulmonary  network  of  the  Snail,  but  deriving  their  supply  of  air  from 
the  water  in  which  they  are  perpetually  immersed.  In  the  figure 
referred  to,  representing  a species  of  Pteroeera,  the  position  of  the 
branchial  chamber  is  seen  through  the  shell  and  mantle,  which  the 
reader  must  suppose  to  be  transparent ; and  the  branchial  organ  (a), 
in  this  case  single,  is  hkewise  represented  in  situ,  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  cavity  that  contains  it. 

(1410.)  In  fig.  275  the  roof  of  Fig.  268. 

the  respiratory  ca^dty  (x)  has 
been  reflected,  and  the  three  rows 
of  branchial  fringes  (n)  suspended 
therefrom  are  well  seen. 

(1411.)  A sixth  order  of  Gas- 
tcropods  has  been  formed  by 
Cuvier  under  the  name  of  Ttjbuli- 
BEAXCUiATA,  remarkable  from  the 
shape  of  their  shells,  which  are 
long  and  irregular  tubes,  usually 
fixed  to  foreign  bodies,  but  still 
they  have  the  earhest-formed  jjor- 
tion  twisted  into  a few  spiral 
curves.  To  this  order  belongs 
Vermetus  (fig.  268),  the  shells  of 
which,  agglomerated  into  masses, 
might  be  taken  for  those  of  cer- 
tain SerpuJoe.  As  locomotion  is 
here  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the  immoveable  condition  of  the 
habitations  of  such  genera,  the  foot  would  seem  at  first  to  be  altogether 
deficient,  but  upon  close  inspection  it  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a 
fleshy  organ  that  bends  forward  and  projects  beyond  the  head,  where  its 
extremity  expands  into  a disk  furnished  with  a small  operculum ; so 
that,  when  the  animal  retires  into  its  abode,  a lid  is  formed  adapted  to 
close  the  aperture,  and  thus  prevent  intrusion  and  annoyance  from 
■without.  Nevertheless  even  in  these  the  branchiaj  arc  pectiniform, 
forming  a single  row  attached  to  the  roof  of  a branchial  chamber. 

(1412.)  The  ScuTiBKANcniATA  likewise  have  pectinated  giUs  disposed 
m a special  ca'vity ; but  their  shells  are  very  Avide,  and  scarcely  ever 
turbinated — a circumstance  which,  combined  with  other  features  of 
their  economy,  renders  it  convenient  to  consider  them  as  forming  an 
order  by  themselves. 

(1413.)  An  eighth  division  of  this  extensive  class  takes  the  name  of 


V ermetus. 
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Cyclobranchiata,  because  the  branchiae  form  a fringe  around  the  body 
of  the  animal,  between  the  edge  of  the  body  and  the  foot  (fig.  200,  c ; 
fig.  263,  a). 

(1414.)  Lastly,  a distinct  order  has  been  established  to  embrace 
certain  families  in  Avhich  the  foot  is  so  much  compressed  as  to  constitute 
a vertical  muscular  lamella,  that  presents  merely  a remnant  of  the 
ventral  sucker  so  characteristic  of  the  entire  class,  and  which  can  only 
be  seiwiceable  in  performing  the  office  of  a fin  used  in  swimming ; hence 
these  moUusks  have  been  called  Heteeopoda.  Their  branchiai  are 
placed  upon  the  back  (fig.  269,  d),  and  resemble  small  detached  trifts. 
The  form  of  these  heteropod  Gasteropoda  the  reader  will  gather  from 

Fig.  269. 


Pterotrachea. 


an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  figure,  representing  a species  of 
Pterotrachea ; but  the  details  connected  with  their  anatomy,  therein 
delineated,  wiU  be  explained  hereafter. 

(1415.)  It  would  be  useless  to  weary  the  student  by  describing  the 
course  of  the  blood-vessels  in  all  the  ordere  we  have  just  enumerated ; 
their  distribution  necessarily  varies  A^uth  the  changes  observable  in  the 
position  of  the  branchia3 ; still,  whatever  the  situation  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  the  general  course  of  the  circulation  is  the  same,  and  essentially  J 
similar  to  what  has  heen  afready  described  in  the  Snail : one  or  two  i- 
examples  will  therefore  answer  our  purpose.  In  the  Pectinihranchiata,  | 
as  for  instance  in  Buccinum  (fig.  275),  the  heart  (r,  s),  enveloped  in  a i 
distinct  pericardium,  is  placed  at  the  posterior  e.xtrcmity  of  the  branchial  | 
chamber,  and  consists,  as  in  all  the  Gasteropoda,  of  two  cavities — a 
thin  membranous  auricle,  and  a more  muscular  and  powerful  ventricle,  i 
It  receives  the  blood  from  (he  organs  of  respiration  by  a large  branchial  | 
vein  (fig.  275,  7),  that  communicates  Avith  the  auricle  (.s).  The  eon- 
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traction  of  the  aimcle  forces  the  circulating  fluid  into  the  ventricle  (r), 
which  in  turn  drives  it  into  the  aortic  or  arterial  system  of  vessels. 
The  aorta,  in  the  case  before  us,  divides  into  two  principal  trunks,  of 
wliich  one  (m)  is  directed  forwards  to  supply  the  foot  and  anterior  part 
of  the  body,  while  the  other  (<)  winds  among  the  mass  of  viscera  con- 
tained in  the  shell,  to  which  it  distributes  its  ramifications.  The  blood 
thus  dispersed  through  the  system  is  taken  up  by  the  commencements 
of  the  veins,  to  be  reconveyed  to  the  branchiae,  there  to  begin  again 
the  circuit  we  have  described. 

(1416.)  T^Tien  the  branchiae  are  external,  and  largely  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  for  instance  in  Tritonia,  the  purified 
blood  is  brought  from  the  branchiae  to  the  heart  by  capacious  veins 
which  run  beneath  each  branchial  fringe  and  collect  it  from  the  nume- 
rous respiratory  tufts  ; or  if,  as  in  Doris  (fig.  266),  the  branchiae  encii'cle 
the  anus,  a large  circular  vein  placed  at  the  base  of  the  branchial 
apparatus  receives  the  blood  and  poiu-s  it  into  the  auricle.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  com*se  of  the  blood  is  essentially  the  same,  and  the  heart 
is  systemic. 

(1417.)  In  Aplysia,  one  of  the  tectibranchiate  Gasteropods,  the 
branchiae  (fig.  270, «,  5)  consist  of  delicate  lamellae  minutely  subdi- 
rided ; and  the  vessel  (c)  which  brings  the  blood  derived  from  all  parts 
of  the  body  to  be  distributed  over  the  extensive  surface  thus  formed, 
presents  a structure  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  the  physiologist*.  At 
some  distance  before  it  arrives  at  the  respiratory  organs  it  divides  into 
two  main  branches ; and  the  coats  of  each  vessel  so  formed  appear  to  be 
made  up  of  transverse  and  oblique  muscular  bands  that  cross  each  other 
in  aU  directions,  so  as  to  leave  between  them  very  perceptible  apertiu’es, 
through  which  injections  of  any  kind  readily  escape  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  and,  of  course,  fluids  derived  from  the  abdomen  as  easily  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  veins.  At  some  points,  indeed,  these  veins 
seem  absolutely  confounded  with  the  visceral  cavity,— a few  muscular 
bands  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  not  at  aU  interrupting  a 
free  communication,  being  alone  interposed.  The  result  of  Cuvier’s 
anxious  researches  concerning  this  remarkable  feature  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  Mollusca  led  him  to  the  following  important  conclusions, 
which  are  no  doubt  extensively  applicable  to  the  Gasteiiopoda  gene- 
rally : — 1.  That  m Aplysia  there  are  no  other  vessels  appointed  to  con- 
vey the  blood  to  the  branchiaj  than  the  two  above  described.  2.  That 
all  the  veins  of  the  body  terminate  in  these  two  canals.  Now,  as  their 
communication  with  the  abdominal  cavity  is  evident  and  palpable, 
whether  we  call  them  vence  cavee,  or  cavities  ansilogous  to  a rigid 
ventricle,  or  branchial  arteries, — for  it  is  manifest  that  they  fulfil  the 
functions  of  these  three  organs, — the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that 
fluids  poured  into  the  abdominal  cavity  can  become  directly  mixed  with 
* Cuvier,  Memoire  siir  Ic  Qcnrc  Aplysia. 
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the  mass  of  the  blood  and  thus  conveyed  to  the  branchiae,  and  that  the  p 
veins  perform  the  office  of  absorbent  vessels. 

(1418.)  This  extensive  communication  is  undoubtedly  a first  step  ! 

towards  the  establishment  of  that,  still  more  complete,  which  nature  | 

has  established  in  Insects,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  not  even  i 

distinct  vessels  of  any  kind  appointed  for  taking  up  the  nutritive  fluid.  | 

From  these  facts  Cuvier  concludes  that  no  proper  absorbent  system  I ' 

exists  in  the  MoUusca,  still  less  in  animals  inferior  to  them  in  the  scale  ■ 

of  creation.  I 

(1419.)  The  vein  appointed  to  convey  the  renovated  blood  from  the  j- 
branchiae  to  the  heart,  when  slit  open  (fig.  270,  d),  exhibits  the  orifices 

Fig.  270.  ■!; 


V ena  cava  of  Aplysia  laid  open. 

of  the  smaller  vessels  derived  from  the  respiratory  lamince  arranged  in 
circles.  The  aiuicle  of  the  heart  is  made  up  of  reticulated  fibres  (e)  ; 
and  when  laid  open  it  is  seen  to  be  separated  from  the  more  muscular 
ventricle  (ff)  by  a valve  (/),  whereby  any  retrograde  movement  of  the 
blood  is  prevented. 

(1420.)  In  Aplysia,  the  arterial  blood,  having  been  distributed 
tlu’oughout  the  body  by  means  of  the  heart  and  aortic  vessels,  is  received 
into  a eaiiiUary  system,  which  forms  a rich  network  composed  of  minute 
vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  iicrfectly  distinct ; but  these  capillaries 
are  found  not  to  be  continuous  Avith  any  system  of  recurrent  vessels, 
but  gradually  resolve  themselves  into  little  lacuna}  formed  amongst  the 
interstices  which  occur  between  the  bands  of  cellular  membrane  and 
the  fibres  of  various  tissues.  These  vacuoles  comnumicate  in  their  turn 
with  larger  lacuna),  situated  beneath  the  common  integuments,  oroccu- 
pjdng  the  interspaces  between  the  muscular  fasciculi  of  the  foot  of  the 
mantle,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  result  of  this  arrangement 
is  the  formation  of  a vast  system  of  venous  cavities,  dispersed  through- 
out the  abdominal  parictes.  In  the  foot  and  in  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
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those  lacuna;  are  very  dilatable,  and  aflPord  space  for  a considerable 
accumulation  of  fluid ; in  the  dorsal  region,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
small,  and  more  densely  congregated.  It  is  this  stnictiu’e  which  con- 
stitutes the  aquiferous  system  of  DeUe  Chiaje ; but  it  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  exterior  of  the  body.  The  membrane,  which  imper- 
fectly lines  the  abdominal  cavity,  separates  this  structure  from  the 
visceral  chamber,  but  does  not  cut  off  the  communication  that  exists 
between  them  ; on  the  contrary,  the  peritoneal  tunic  is  itself  of  a spongy 
texture,  and  is  perforated  with  numerous  apertures,  whereby  a free 
passage  is  established  between  the  subcutaneous  lacunae  and  the  interior 
of  the  abdomen.  In  this  way  it  happens  that,  when  a coloured  fluid  is 
injected  into  the  visceral  cavity,  the  whole  lacunary  system  becomes 
tilled;  and  on  throwing  injections,  even  of  coarse  materials,  into  the 
muscular  interstices  of  the  foot  or  mantle,  they  are  seen  at  once  to  diffuse 
themselves  through  the  abdominal  cavity. 

(1421.)  From  the  above  and  similar  facts,  Milne-Edwards  has  satis- 
factorily established  the  following  important  conclusions : — 

1st.  That  no  complete  vascular  system  exists  in  any  of  the  MoUusca. 

2nd.  That  throughout  a greater  or  less  extent  of  the  circulatory  circle 
veins  are  entirely  wanting,  their  functions  being  performed  through  the 
medium  of  lacunae,  or  by  the  great  cavities  of  the  body. 

3rd.  That  frequently  the  veins  are  wanting  altogether,  and  that  in 
such  cases  the  blood  distributed  through  the  body  by  the  arterial  system 
can  only  return  to  the  respiratory  surface  by  the  intervention  of  the 
interstitial  lacunae  above  described. 

(1422.)  Professor  Huxley,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Professor  Milne- 
Edwards*,  relative  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  expresses  himself 
very  decidedly  upon  this  important  point  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Mol- 
lusca.  In  Firola,  one  of  the  Heteropod  division,  he  observes  that, 
owing  to  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  body  of  this  moUusk  whilst 
alive,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
throughout  its  entire  course.  In  this  creature  no  veins  whatever  are 
ohservahle.  The  globules  of  the  blood  may  be  seen  to  issue  in  crowds 
from  the  open  termination  of  the  arteries  of  the  foot,  through  the 
substance  of  which  they  immediately  become  diffused,  and  may  likewise 
be  observed  to  pass  from  the  mass  of  the  mouth,  in  which  the  aorta 
terminates,  directly  into  the  pcri-intcstinal  cavity,  in  which  they  may 
be  seen  to  return  gently,  frequently  stopping  in  their  course  towards  the 
heart.  Occfisionally  some  of  them  may  be  traced  directly  into  the 
auricle,  passing  through  the  interspaces  between  the  network  of  muscu- 
lar fibres  composing  its  walls f,  in  the  meshes  of  which  they  maysomc- 

* Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1850. 

t In  Firola,  Professor  Iliixlcy  assures  us,  the  walls  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart  aro 
composed  of  a kind  of  lacework  made  up  of  striated  and  ramified  muscular  fibres, 
between  wliich  large  open  spaces  arc  observable. 
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times  be  obsci-ved  to  stop  for  a short  period.  When  the  animal  begins 
to  grow  weak,  and  the  cii-culation  becomes  enfeebled,  it  is  even  jKrssible 
to  follow  with  the  eye  any  given  globule  during  its  passage  through  the 
peii-intestinal  cavity,  and  through  the  heart  into  the  aorta. 

(1423.)  In  studying  the  anatomy  of  Haliotis,  Milne-Edwards  * ob- 
served that,  although  injections  thrown  into  the  heart  were  easily  made 
to  fill  the  general  arterial  system,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  arteries  supplied 
to  the  liver,  to  the  stomach,  and  internal  viscera  generally,  and  also  to 
render  visible  even  the  capillary  vessels,  in  the  head  he  invariably 
found  the  injection  extravasated  so  as  to  fill  a great  cavity,  in  which 
were  lodged  the  brain,  the  salivary  glands,  the  pharynx,  and  all  the 
muscles  belonging  to  the  oral  apparatus.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
this  extensive  extravasation  was  caused  by  some  rupture  of  the  vascular 
parietes  ; but  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  it  was  at  last  discovered 
that,  on  attempting  to  follow  the  course  of  the  aorta  into  the  head,  it  was 
impossible  to  find  any  trace  of  that  vessel  beyond  the  point  where  this 
extravasation  invariably  began  to  show  itself : at  this  place,  indeed, 
the  walls  of  the  great  arteiy  entirely  disappeared,  or,  rather,  became 
confounded  with  the  membranous  septum  that  here  separates  the  abdo- 
men from  the  cephalic  cavity : neither  could  any  continuity  be  traced 
between  the  arterial  tnmk,  after  its  entrance  into  this  extensive  cavity, 
and  the  arteries  proceeding  from  it  to  ramify  in  the  fleshy  portion  of 
the  foot,  although  these  latter  were  invariably  well  filled  with  the 
coloured  injection  employed  ; and  it  soon  became  evident,  from  numerons 
observations,  that  in  this  Gasteropod  a free  communication  is  normally 
established  between  the  great  arterial  trunk  of  the  body  and  the  cephalic 
cavity,  wherein  are  lodged  the  principal  neiwous  centres  and  the  whole 
anterior  portion  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  that  this  carity,  in  the 
living  animal,  is  filled  with  arterial  blood.  In  fact,  the  aorta  having 
reached  the  spot  where  the  digestive  canal  curves  downwards  to  descend 
from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  pharyngeal  biilb  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
it  plunges  directly  into  a wide  space  or  lacuna  which  surrounds  the 
pharynx  and  occupies  aU  the  front  part  of  the  head,  taking  the  place  of 
the  cephalic  portion  of  the  aorta ; and  the  arterial  blood  poured  by  that 
vessel  into  this  space  directly  bathes  the  brain,  the  muscles  of  the  pro- 
boscis, and  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  cnnal,  after  which  it 
goes  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  foot  and  the  cephalic  appendages. 

(1424.)  But  there  is  one  circumstance  connected  with  this  arrange- 
ment which  appears  oven  stiU  more  strange,  namely  that,  while  a por- 
tion of  the  general  cavity  of  the  body  thus  completes  the  vascular  appa- 
ratus, the  aorta  to  a certain  extent  acts  as  an  abdominal  carity  ; for  in 
its  interior  there  is  lodged  a part  of  the  digestive  app;iratus. 

(1425.)  To  ascertain  this  fact  it  is  only  ncccssarj’  to  slit  ojxjn  the 

* “ Observations  sur  la  Circulaliou  cliez  Ics  IMollusqucs,"  par  M Milne-Edwords 
(.Vun.  dos  Sei.  Nat.  1847). 
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aorta,  the  calibre  of  which  is  in  this  part  as  wide  as  a goose-qnill ; it  is 
then  seen  that  the  large  subcylindrical  basis  of  the  tongue,  which  pro- 


Circnlation  of  Saliotis  (after  Jlilne-Edwards).  A,  the  head;  B,  the  foot;  C C,  the  two  lobes  of 
the  mantle ; D,  mnons-secreting  organ ; E E,  the  two  branchiie ; F,  the  anus.  Beneath  the  rectum, 
that  terminates  at  this  outlet,  is  seen  the  oriflee  of  the  urinary  apparatus ; and  a little  further  back, 
situated  above  the  intestine,  is  the  oriflee  of  the  generative  apparatus.  G,  fold  of  intestine,  which 
is  lodged  in  a special  compartment  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  separated  from  that  containing  the 
stomach  by  a flbrous  septum.  H,  the  stomach,  of  which  the  anterior  portion  has  been  in  a great 
measure  removed.  I,  pharyngeal  cavity  laid  open.  J,  abdomen. 

a,  aortic  ventricle  surrounding  the  rectiun. 

b,  the  left  auricle,  into  which  opens  the  cflerent  vessel  of  the  corresponding  branchia,  a portion 
of  which  is  shown  at  E.  The  right  auricle  is  seen  immediately  beneath  the  ventricle,  and  the 
corresponding  branchia  has  been  raised  in  order  to  show  throughout  its  entire  length  the 
branchial  vein  or  efferent  canal,  E,  which  runs  along  the  adherent  margin  of  the  branchia,  and 
brings  arterialized  blood  from  that  organ  to  the  heart. 

c,  the  great  aorta,  which  arises  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  ventricle  and  runs  forward 
between  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  to  discharge  itself  into  the  cephalic  cavity. 

d,  the  abdominal  artery,  or  posterior  aorta,  which  arises  from  the  commencement  of  the  aorta 
and  follows  the  convolutions  of  the  intestine,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  liver,  it  furnishes  branches. 

«,  arterial  sinus,  into  which  the  aorta  empties  itself.  This  is  a great  cephalic  lacuna,  limited 
above  by  the  parietes  of  the  pharynx,  in  front  by  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  head,  and 
posteriorly  by  flbro-cellular  bands.  On  injecting  the  animal  by  this  cephalic  chaml  er,  the  whole 
arterial  sysb^m  is  immediately  filled. 

/,  the  great  artery  of  the  foot,  which  arises  from  the  cephalic  sinus,  and  soon  divides  into  four 
branches,  which  extend  towards  the  hind(;r  part  of  the  foot.  g,  one  of  its  lateral  branches. 

A,  afferent  vessel  of  the  left  branchia.  A little  in  front  of  the  heart  is  seen  the  transverse  canal, 
or  common  venoun  reservoir  of  the  branchial, -whSch  unites  this  vessel  with  its  fellow,  and  which 
receives  the  veins  from  the  rectum. 

• *,  veins  of  the  two  lobes  of  the  mantle  in  communication  with  a capillary  network  that  extends 
along  the  base  of  the  branchise,  and  is  proceeding  to  anastomose  with  the  branchio-cardioc  vessels. 

k,  efferent  vessels  from  the  urinary  gland  opening  into  the  common  venous  reservoir  of  the 
bmnchiaj. 

f,  venous  canal  of  the  shell-membrane  or  partition  that  extends  from  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
to  the  margin  of  the  shell. 

ni,  hepatic  veins  proceeding  to  open  directly  into  the  free  space  which  surrounds  thi?  intestine,  and 
which  is  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  On  the  posterior  part  of  the  foot  are 
seen  veins  which  open  into  a system  of  loeuiite  sitimted  upon  the  median  line,  and  communicating 
with  the  abdominal  cavity. 
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jccts  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pharyngeal  mass,  is  entirely 
enclosed  within  it.  This  organ,  indeed,  protrudes  to  a considerable 
distance  into  the  interior  of  the  arterial  tube  ; and  it  is  from  the  portion 
of  the  aorta  which  thus  forms  a sheath  for  the  lingual  apparatus  that 
several  arteries  take  their  origin,  the  branches  of  which  are  distributed 
to  the  intestine  and  abdominal  parietes,  the  orifices  of  which  are  discover- 
able when  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  from  its  aortic  sheath. 

(1426.)  The  inferior  condition  of  the  circulatory  system  in  the 
Haliotis  is,  however,  not  indicated  only  by  the  singular  arrangements 
described  above.  In  that  portion  of  the  mantle  which  is  adherent  to 
the  shell,  and  which  forms  a sort  of  border  to  the  posterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  body,  arterial  vessels  seem  to  be  altogether  wanting,  the 
whole  circulation  being  apparently  carried  on  by  vessels  which  receive 
venous  blood,  derived  immediately  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  which 
they  2)artially  retui'n  it,  hut  at  the  same  time  convey  a portion  thereof 
into  the  branchio-cardiac  vessels  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart. 
The  fibrous  tissue  wherein  these  vessels  are  enclosed  seems  but  little 
calculated  to  perform  the  functions  of  an  accessoiy  respiratory  appa- 
ratus ; so  that  it  would  appear,  from  this  anatomical  arrangement,  that 
aU  the  blood  in  progress  towards  the  heart  is  not  submitted  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  ail’,  and  that  it  is  a mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood 
that  is  distributed  by  the  heart  throughout  the  arterial  system. 

(1427.)  Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  the  cephahe  region,  where 
the  different  organs  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  arterial  blood,  no 
traces  are  discernible  either  of  veins  or  of  lacunae  serving  to  return 
the  blood  thus  effused  to  the  respiratory  apparatus,  whereas  in  other 
]iarts  of  the  body  venous  canals  are  met  with,  the  disjiosition  of  which 
is  very  remarkable : these  aU  communicate  freely  with  the  abdominal 
cavity,  as  is  the  case  in  other  Gasteropod  AloUusca ; hut  in  the  liver, 
the  generative  glands,  and  more  especially  in  the  urinary  apparatus, 
they  nevertheless  form  true  vessels,  the  ramifications  of  wliich  arc  ex- 
tremely numerous. 

(1428.)  In  Patella,  or  the  Limpet,  the  size  of  the  cephalic  sinus  that 
receives  blood  from  the  aorta  is  even  more  i-emarkable  than  in  the 
Haliotis : in  the  Patella,  indeed,  the  tongue  is  not  itself  lodged  in  the 
aorta,  as  in  the  foimer  case,  hut  is  enclosed  in  a membranous  sheath  ; 
the  sheath,  however,  in  its  turn  becomes  part  of  an  arterial  chamber, 
into  which  the  aorta  empties  itself.  The  aorta  itself  gives  off  veiy  few 
branches,  while  from  the  lingual  sheath  arise  all  the  principal  arteries 
of  the  body. 

(1429.)  The  arterial  blood  fills  not  only  the  sheath  of  the  tongue,  but 
is  likcAvisc  diflused  throughout  the  whole  cephalic  cavity,  where  it 
bathes  the  muscles  and  nerves  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Haliotis ; but 
the  extent  of  the  sanguiferous  sinus  is  much  more  considerable  than  in 
that  mollusk.  If,  indeed,  the  capacity  of  these  sinuses  be  estimated, 
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they  will  be  found  to  contain  more  blood  than  aU  the  rest  of  the  arterial 
system  put  together. 

(1430.)  Such  is  the  construction  of  the  heart  in  a great  majority  of 
the  Gasteropoda  ; but  in  a few  of  the  lowest  orders,  namely  those  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  CoNcniFERA,  sKght  modifications  are  met  with. 
Thus,  in  Chiton  (fig.  263),  so  remarkable  from  the  singularity  of  its 
shelly  covering,  the  heart  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
region  of  the  back,  and  is  furnished  with  two  auricles,  one  appropriated 
to  each  lateral  series  of  branchiae  ; and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
each  auricle  would  seem  to  communicate  with  the  ventricle  by  two 
distinct  orifices.  In  Haliotis,  Fissurella,  and  others  of  the  Scutibran- 
chiate  and  Cyclobranchiate  orders,  the  resemblance  to  the  arrangement 
generally  met  with  among  the  Conchifera  is  even  more  striking ; for 
in  such  genera  not  only  are  there  two  distinct  auricles,  but  the  ventricle 
embraces  the  rectum,  so  that,  when  superficially  examined,  it  seems  to 
be  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  intestine. 

(1431.)  In  Pterotrachea  269),  the  branchiae  (cl)  are  placed  upon 
the  back,  and  the  blood  derived  from  the  tufts  composing  the  branchial 
apparatus  is  received  into  a two-chambered  heart  (e),  whence  it  is 
distributed  to  the  body  through  the  aorta,  which  is  at  first  double ; but, 
after  surrounding  the  visceral  sac  and  supplying  the  viscera,  the  two 
vessels  unite  to  form  one  large  trunk  (m),  which  traverses  the  body  as 
far  as  the  head. 

(1432.)  Independent  of  the  ordinary  vascular  system,  DeUe  Chiaje 
discovered  the  existence  in  most  Gasteropoda  of  a system  of  water- 
vessels  largely  distributed  throughout  the  substance  of  the  foot  and 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot  of  the 
Muricidee*,  there  are  to  be  seen  certain  holes  or  antra,  which  are  the 
apertures  to  as  many  little  cavities  lying  underneath,  and  which  per- 
meate the  interior  substance  of  the  foot.  There  are,  besides,  between 
these  cavities  slender  canals  commimicating  with  the  same  orifices,  by 
means  of  which  the  whole  are  connected  and  inosculated  together. 
The  water  entering  the  body  through  the  siphuncle  is  thus,  at  the  wiU 
of  the  animal,  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  foot,  which  is  in  this  way 
rendered  turgid  and  firm ; and  when  necessary,  by  a strong  pressure, 
the  fluid  is  ejected,  or  is  spontaneously  discharged  after  death,  when  the 
foot  becomes  flaccid  and  extenuate.  Opinions  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
water  thus  freely  admitted  into  the  body  of  the  Mollusca  are  various  ; 
its  principal  object,  however,  seems  to  be  to  enlarge  and  moisten  the 
Btructiu-cs  over  which  it  is  distributed. 

(1433.)  llie  dige.stive  system  of  the  Gasteropoda,  as  wo  might  be  led 
to  expect  from  the  numerous  and  widcly-differcnt  fonns  of  the  animals 
belonging  to  the  class  under  consideration,  presents  endless  diversity  of 
stmeture ; and  did  we  not  stiictly  refrain  from  noticing  any  but  the 
* Belle  Cliiaje,  Anim.  senzn  Vert.  d.  Nap.  ii.  p.  204. 
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most  important  modifications,  it  would  be  easy  to  overw^helm  the  most 
patient  reader  -\nth  accumulated  details. 

(1434.)  The  mouth  we  shall  consider  as  exhibiting  four  distinc-t 
types  of  organization  ; one  of  which,  namely  that  met  with  in  the  Snail 
and  the  generality  of  pulmonated  Gasteropoda,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (§  1380). 

(1435.)  The  second  form  of  mouth — that,  for  instance,  of  Pleuro- 
hranchus  (fig.  267,  a)  and  of  Pteroirachea  (fig.  269,  h) — consists  of  a 
simple  muscular  proboscis,  or  fleshy  tube,  which  is  capable  of  consider- 
able elongation  and  contraction  : such  an  oral  apparatus  is  entirely 
devoid  of  teeth  or  any  cutting  instrument,  but  is  nevertheless  fully 
able  to  seize  and  force  into  the  stomach  such  materials  as  are  nsed  for 
food. 

(1436.)  A third  kind  of  mouth,  by  no  means  so  frequently  met  with 
as  the  last,  is  not  a little  extraordinary,  and  forms  a more  efficient 
cutting  instrument  than  even  that  of  the  Snail.  We  shall  offer,  as  an 
example  of  this  remarkable  organ,  that  of  the  Tritonia  Homhergii,  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  flgiire  (fig.  272), 
whereof  Cuvier  gives  the  following  graphic  de- 
scription*. In  this  animal  the  mouth  forms  a 
large  oval  and  fleshy  mass  enclosing  the  jaws 
and  their  muscles,  as  well  as  a tongue  covered 
with  spines ; and  its  opening  is  guarded  by  two 
fleshy  lips.  The  jaws  form  the  basis  of  aU 
this  apparatus : theii’  substance  is  homy  ; their 
colour  a yellowish  brown ; and  their  form  (very 
extraordinary  for  an  organ  of  this  kind)  cannot 
be  better  described  than  by  comparing  them 
to  the  shears  used  in  shearing  sheep.  They 
differ,  however,  in  the  following  particulars : — 

instead  of  playing  upon  a common  spring,  the  two  blades  are  found  to 
work  upon  a joint,  and,  instead  of  being  flat,  they  are  slightly  curved. 

(1437.)  These  two  blades  are  very  sharp,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
has  life  that  they  cannot  cut  when  the  animal  causes  the  cutting  edges 
to  glide  over  each  other.  For  this  purpose  muscles  of  great  strength 
are  provided,  the  flbres  of  which  are  transverse ; and  their  office 
is  to  approximate  the  two  blades,  that  are  again  separated  by  the 
natural  elasticity  of  the  articulation  whereby  they  are  united  at  one 
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extremity. 

(1438.)  The  aliment,  once  cut  by  the  jaws,  is  immediately  seized  by 
the  papilloe  of  the  tongue,  which,  being  sharp  and  directed  backwards, 
continually  drag,  by  a kind  of  peristaltic  movement,  the  alimentary 
materials  into  the  oesophagus. 

(1439.)  The  fourth  and  most  complicated  fonn  of  mouth  is  found 
* Menioirc  sur  Ic  Tritonia. 
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in  the  Pectinibranchiate  Gastcropods ; and  with  its  assistance  these 
animals  can  bore  through  the  hardest  shells  in  search  of  food,  making  a 
hole  as  round  and  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a drill  of  human 
contrivance.  It  is  from  Cuvier  we  again  borrow  the  subjoined  descrip- 
tion of  this  unique  apparatus*. 

(1440.)  The  proboscis  of  Buceimim  is  organized  with  marvellous 
artifice.  It  is  not  simply  provided,  like  that  of  the  elephant,  with  the 
means  of  flexion  and  extension,  joined  \vith  a limited  power  of  contrac- 
tion and  elongation,  but  it  can  be  entirely  retracted  into  the  body  by 
ch-awing  itself  into  itself  in  such  a manner  that  the  half  of  it  which 
forms  its  base  contains  and  encloses  the  half  nearest  its  point ; and  it 
can  protrude  itself  from  its  sheath  thus  formed,  by  unrolling  itself  Idee 
the  finger  of  a glove,  or  like  the  horns  of  the  garden  snail : only  it  is 
never  completely  retracted,  but  always  remains  more  or  less  folded  upon 
itself. 

(1441.)  It  may  be  represented  as  being  composed  of  two  flexible 
cylinders,  one  contained  within  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure  (fig.  273),  the  upper  edges  {i  i)  of  the 
two  cylinders  being  continuous  in  such  a 
manner  that  by  drawing  out  the  inner  cylinder 
(6  6)  it  becomes  elongated  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  and  on  pushing  it  in  again  it  be- 
comes shorter,  while  the  outer  cylinder  (^)  is 
lengthened  by  adding  to  its  upper  mai’gin. 

(1442.)  The  reader  must  now  imagine  a 
multitude  of  longitudinal  muscles  {d  d),  all 
very  much  divided  at  both  their  extremities, 
and  attached  by  one  end  to  the  parietes  of  the 
body,  whilst  by  the  opposite  they  ai’e  fixed  to 
the  interior  of  the  inner  cylinder  of  the  pro- 
boscis (i)  along  its  entire  length  and  as  far  as 
its  extremity.  It  is  evident  that  the  action  of 
these  muscles  will  retract  this  cylinder,  and 
consequently  the  entire  proboscis,  into  the 
body. 

(1443.)  When  thiis  retracted,  a great  part  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  internal  cylinder  (6) 
will  necessarily  become  a portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  outer 
cylinder  (7c),  and  the  contrary  when  the  proboscis  is  protruded.  It  is 
in  consequence  of  this  that  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  {d  d)  vary  in 
position. 

(1444.)  The  protnision  of  this  proboscis  is  effected  by  the  action  of 
the  circular  muscles  that  form  its  walls. 

(144.5.)  When  the  proboscis  is  extended,  the  retractor  muscles 

* “ Mumoirc  sur  Ic  grand  Buccin  (Buccinum  imdatum).  et  siir  son  Anatomic.” 
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(fig.  273,  cl  d),  if  they  do  not  act  altogether,  serve  to  bend  it  in  any 
direction,  thus  becoming  the  antagonists  to  each  other. 

(1446.)  In  the  internal  cylinder  are  contained  the  tongue,  with  all 
its  apparatus  {e  e),  the  salivary  ducts  (/),  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
oesophagus  {g) ; but  the  principal  use  of  the  proboscis  is  to  apply  the 
end  of  the  tongue  to  the  surface  of  bodies  that  the  Buccinum  wishes  to 
erode  and  suck.  The  tongue  itself  (e)  is  a cartilaginous  membrane, 
armed  Avith  hooked  and  very  sharp  spines.  It  is  sustained  by  two  long 
cartilages,  the  exti’emities  of  which  form  two  lips  (c),  that  can  be  sepa- 
rated or  approximated ; or  the  cartilages  can  be  made  to  move  upon 
each  other  by  the  mass  of  muscles  in  which  they  are  imbedded.  "When 
these  cartilages  move,  the  spines  that  cover  the  tongue  are  alternately 
depressed  and  elevated;  and  by  a repetition  of  similar  movements, 
aided  perhaps  by  some  solvent  quality  in  the  saliva,  the  hardest  sheUs 
are  soon  perforated  by  this  singular  file. 

(1447.)  The  salivary  glands  are 
lodged  in  the  visceral  cavity,  and 
are  composed  of  numerous  secern- 
ing caeca  enclosed  in  a membra- 
nous capsule  (fig.  274,  li,  7c) : their 
ducts  (g,  e),  which  are  necessarily 
as  long  as  the  proboscis  when  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost,  open  by  two 
apertures  placed  at  the  sides  of 
the  spinous  tongue  (6) . The  oeso- 
phagus (fig.  273,  g g)  runs  along 
the  eentre  of  the  proboscis  through- 
out its  entire  length,  and,  when 
that  organ  is  protruded,  becomes 
nearly  straight;  but  when  the 
proboscis  is  drawn  in,  the  oeso- 
phagus is  folded  upon  itself  among 
the  viscera. 

(1448.)  Just  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  stomach  there  is  a 
small  crop  (fig.  274,  /);  and  the 
stomach  itself  is  single,  udthout 
anytliing  in  its  texture  requiring 
special  notice, — its  lining  mem- 
brane being  soft,  and  gathered 
into  longitudinal  folds  (?'). 

(1449.)  Equally  simple  is  the 
alimentary  apparatus  of  the  Ileleropoda.  In  these  the  stomach  (fig. 
269,/)  is  a mere  dilatation  of  an  intestiniform  tube.  The  intestine  is 
not  lodged  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body,  but.  with  the  mass  of  the 
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liver,  is  contained  in  a kind  of  bag  attached  to  the  hack  of  these  sin- 
gularly-formed animals,  and  in  some  genera,  as  for  example  Carinaria, 
is  defended  by  a delicate  transparent  shell,  which  in  appearance  offers  a 
miniature  resemblance  to  the  Argonaut.  It  is  in  this  visceral  sac  that 
the  heart  and  generative  apparatus  are  likewise  generally  enclosed ; but 
in  many  forms  of  the  Heteropoda  both  the  appended  saceulus  and  shell 
are  wanting,  in  which  case  the  viscera  are,  of  course,  lodged  in  the  general 
cavity  of  the  body. 

(1450.)  But  although  in  Buednum,  Pterotrachea,  and  kindi’ed  genera 
the  stomach  is  thus  devoid  of  complication,  it  is  by  no  means  unfre- 
quently  foimd  to  be  provided  with  a powerful  crushing  apparatus,  that 
forms  a strong  gizzard,  adapted  to  bruise,  cut,  or  tear  the  food  intro- 
duced into  it.  In  Scyllcea,  for  example,  this  gizzard,  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  stomach,  contains  twelve  horny  cutting  blades,  disposed 
around  its  interior  and  arranged  in  a longitudinal  direction  ; their  sharp 
edges  therefore,  meeting  in  the  centre,  efficiently  divide  whatever 
passes  between  them  towards  the  proper  digestive  stomach.  In  Aplysia 
there  is  first  a capacious  crop,  then  a strong  gizzard  studded  internally 
with  pyramidal  blunt  teeth ; and  to  this  succeeds  a third  cavity  armed 
with  sharp-pointed  hooks  attached  to  one  side  of  its  walls,  and  so 
disposed  as  to  form  a kind  of  carding-machine,  by  which  the  food  is 
still  more  effectually  torn  to  pieces. 

(1451.)  Various  modifications  in  the  form  and  structure  of  these 
stomachal  teeth  are  met  with  in  the  different  genera  of  the  Gastekopoda 
that  possess  such  an  apparatus ; but  whatever  their  shape,  size,  number, 
or  position,  the  office  assigned  to  them  is  the  same. 

(1452.)  The  liver  is  proportionately  of  very  large  size  in  the  Mollusca 
we  are  now  describing.  Its  composition  is  similar  in  all,  being  made  up 
of  bimchcs  of  secreting  follicles  united  by  the  branches  of  their  excre- 
torj  ducts,  and  kept  together  by  means  of  a delicate  cellulosity  and  the 
ramifications  of  blood-vessels.  We  have  already  described  the  hepatic 
viscera  of  the  Snail ; and  the  liver  of  Buccinum,  unravelled  so  as  to 
show  its  intimate  structure,  is  represented  in  the  preceding  figure 
(fig.  274,  n,  0,  p),  which  requires  no  additional  explanation. 

(14.5.4.)  But  if  the  structm’c  of  the  liver  is  similar  in  all  the  Gastc- 
ropod  ^lollusca,  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  is  poured  into  the  intes- 
tine vanes  remarkably.  The  most  ordinary  position  of  the  orifices  of 
the  hepatic  ducts  is  at  the  termination  of  the  stomach,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  pylorus,  as  is  the  case  in  the  majority  of  other  animals ; but 
many  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  met  with  in  the  class  before  us. 

(1454.)  In  Scyllcea  the  bile  is  poured  into  the  oesophagus  just  before 
It  terminates  in  the  gizzard ; in  many  genera  the  biliary  canals  open 
mto  the  stomach  itself ; and  in  one  remarkable  genus,  Oncliidimn,  there 
arc  three  distinct  livers,  each  provided  with  its  proper  excretory  duct, 
^nd,  what  is  stiU  more  anomalous,  these  three  glands,  which  in  eveiy 
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particular  strictly  resemble  each  other,  unless  perhaps  in  size,  pour  the 
secretion  that  they  fui-nish  into  three  different  situations, — the  first  into 
the  oesophagus;  the  second  into  the  oesophagus  likewise,  and  the  third 
into  the  gizzard,  which  forms  the  first  of  three  stomachal  cavities. 

(1455.)  In  Doris,  a figure  of  which  is  given  above,  a stiUmore  extra- 
ordinary arrangement  is  met  with.  One  set  of  ducts  derived  from  the 
liver  penetrate  the  stomach,  and  pour  the  bile  into  that  cavity,  while 
another  large  canal,  equally  given  off  from  the  liver,  terminates  at  the 
exterior  of  the  body  by  an  orifice  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anus 
(fig.  266) ; and  thus  a part  of  the  bile  secreted  would  seem  to  be 
expelled  from  the  system  as  excrementitious  matter — a fact  of  no 
ordinary  importance  to  the  physiologist,  as  it  would  itself  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  function  of  the  liver  is  not  merely  limited  to  the  supply  of  a 
secretion  of  importance  in  the  digestion  of  food,  but  that  it  powerfully 
cooperates  with  the  respiratory  system  in  purifying  the  circulating 
fluids  by  decarbonizing  the  blood. 

(1456.)  Other  secretions,  apparently  of  an  excrementitious  character, 
are  furnished  by  many  Gasteropods.  Thus,  in  Aplysia  a glandular 
mass  is  imbedded  in  the  opercular  flap  that  protects  the  gUls,  from 
which,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal,  a reddish  liquor  is  made  to  exude 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  obscure  the  water  around  it,  and  thus  conceal 
it  from  pursuit.  Another  gland  furnisbes  an  acrid  limpid  fluid,  that 
distils  from  an  orifice  near  the  oviduct ; but  the  use  of  this  last  secretion 
is  as  yet  unknown. 

(1457.)  The  scattered  condition  of  the  nervous  ganglia,  characteristic 
of  the  Hetebogaxgliata,  is  well  exhibited  in  the  Pectinibranchiate 
Gasteropods,  more  especially  as  it  not  imfrequently  happens  that  the 
ganglionic  centres  themselves  are  of  an  orange  or  reddish  colour,  while 
the  nerves  derived  from  them  present  their  usual  appearance. 

(1458.)  In  Buccinum  the  brain  stUl  occupies  its  usual  position  above 
the  oesophagus  (fig.  275,  d),  and  gives  off  nerves  to  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion, and  large  twigs  (c  c)  to  the  eminently  sensitive  proboscis.  A large 
nervous  mass  placed  beneath  the  oesophagus  (i)  is  connected  with  the 
former  by  several  communicating  nerves  that  embrace  the  oesophageal 
tube.  Other  ganglia,  of  smaller  size  (^-,  I,  n),  are  distributed  in  distant 
parts  of  the  body,  and  supply  the  viscera  to  which  they  are  contiguous, 
wliilst  they  are  connected  among  themselves,  and  with  the  brain,  by 
nervous  cords  passing  from  one  to  another. 

(1459.)  In  Pterotrachea  the  same  dispersion  of  the  central  gangha  of 
the  nervous  system  is  equally  erident.  The  brain  and  nervous  collar 
around  the  oesophagus  occupy  their  usual  situation,  and  give  nerves  to 
the  tentacles,  eyes,  and  parts  around  the  mouth  ; while  four  smaller 
ganglia  (fig.  269,  i)  arc  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  foot,  to 
which  and  to  the  neighbouring  viscera  they  distribute  their  branches. 

(1460.)  Put  in  the  most  elevated  Gasteropods  the  ganglia  assume 
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greater  eoncentration,  and  the  brain  exhibits  much  larger  dimensions  as 
compared  -with  the  size  of  the  body.  Thus,  in  the  Snail  (fig.  265)  we 
find  only  two  great  nervous  masses — the  brain  (Z)  (a  large  ganglion 
placed  above  the  oesophagus,  and  supplying  the  nerves  connected  with 
sensation),  and  an  equally  large  snboesophageal  mass  (m),  whence 
proceed  nerves  to  all  the  viscera  and  locomotive  organs.  Here,  there- 
fore, we  have  another  example  of  the  great  law  that  we  have  already  so 
often  iUnstrated — the  diminution  in  number  and  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  nervous  centres  as  we  rise  from  lower  to  more  exalted  types  of 
animal  organization. 

Fig.  275. 


Anatomy  Buccinum. 


(1461.)  The  tcntacula  (fig.  215,  f f)  in  the  marine  Gasteropoda  are 
generally  not  retractile,  and  the  eyes  arc  frcriucntly  situated  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  base  of  each  tentacle,  instead  of  at  their  apex  as  in  the 
figure  referred  to ; but,  with  these  exceptions,  we  can  add  nothing  to 
what  has  been  said  concerning  the  senses  of  these  Mollusca  in  the  do- 
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scription  of  the  Snail  already  given  as  an  example  of  the  general  struc- 
ture of  the  entire  class. 

(1462.)  The  organ  of  hearing  is  now  universally  admitted  to  exist  in 
aU  the  Gasteropod  MoUusca,  and,  according  to  Siebold*,  is  invariably 
situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  two  most  voluminous  cerebral 
masses.  Like  the  other  organs  of  sense,  the  organ  is  always  double. 
It  is  formedf  by  two  hyaline  ovate  or  orbicular  capsules,  situated  on 
the  head  or  neck  at  the  bases  of  the  tentacula,  and  is  supplied  with  its 
specifically-endowed  nerve  from  the  cerebral  ganglions.  In  the  cap.sule 
there  are  enclosed  one  or  several  (and  sometimes  they  are  numerous) 
oval  or  round  crystalline  bodies,  named  otoliths ; and  it  is  observable 
that  the  number  varies  not  only  in  neighbouring  genera,  but  even  in 
nearly-aUied  species.  Siebold  says  that  a concentric  depression  is 
evident  in  these  otoliths,  and  there  may  be  seen,  in  the  greater  number 
of  them,  a shaded  spot,  or,  rather,  a minute  aperture,  which  penetrates 
tkrough  the  concretion  from  the  one  flattened  surface  to  the  other. 
Subjected  to  a strong  pressure,  the  otoliths  crack  in  radiating  lines, 
separating  often  into  four  pyramidal  pieces.  This  separation  also  ensues 
when  the  otoliths  are  immersed  in  diluted  nitric  acid ; and  if  we  touch 
them  with  the  concentrated  acid,  they  suddenly  dissolve,  with  the  dis- 
engagement of  a gas,  whence  Siebold  concludes  them  to  be  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  size  of  the  otoliths  is  not  equal ; and  in  the 
same  capsxile  there  are  always  some  which  are  smaller  than  others. 
Within  the  capsiile  they  have,  during  life,  a veiy  remarkable,  and  in 
some  respects  peculiar,  lively  oscillatory  movement,  being  driven  about 
as  particles  of  any  light  insoluble  powder  might  be  in  boiling  water. 
The  otoliths  in  the  centre  have  the  appearance  of  being  pressed  together, 
so  as  to  form  a sort  of  solid  nucleus ; and  towards  this  centre  the  otoliths 
seem  ever  to  be  violently  urged,  their  centripetal  rash  being  invariably 
repulsed,  and  themselves  di’iven  back  again  in  a centrifugal  direction. 
Eemoved  from  the  capsule,  the  motions  of  the  otoliths  instantly  cease. 
The  cause  of  these  curious  oscillations  remains  undiscovered.  Siebold 
could  detect  no  vibratUe  cilia  on  the  siirfaees  of  the  caj^suleJ  ; and  the 
cessation  of  the  motion  when  the  otoliths  are  removed  proves  them  to 
be  unciliated  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  the  motion 
from  that  of  inorganic  molecules,  as  described  by  Mr.  Brown. 

(1463.)  Dr.  Nordmann,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Tergipes  Edivardsii,  minutely  describes  the  structure  of  the  auditory 
capsules  of  that  species,  in  which  they  are  found  situated  immediately 

* Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  1843,  xix.  p.  198. 

t Introduction  to  Concliology ; or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Molluscous 
Animals,  by  George  Johnston,  M.D.,  LL.H.,  to  wliich  the  student  is  referred,  as 
being  by  far  the  best  treatise  upon  the  subject  in  the  English  language,  for  fuller 
details  coucerning  the  habits  and  organization  of  the  Mollusea. 

t Kbllikcr  has  observed  that  the  motion  of  the  otoliths  in  the  Mollusea  is  de- 
pendent upon  cilia,  with  which  the  internal  surface  of  the  auditory  cyst  is  covered. 
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beliind  the  eyes,  uj)on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  two  anterior  ganglia, 
and  are  at  once  recognizable  by  their  sharp  outline  and  very  con- 
siderable size,  which  surpasses  that  of  the  eyes  themselves.  The  proper 
auditory  nerves  are  wanting,  the  vesicles  of  hearing  being  lodged  in 
httle  excavations  in  the  ganglia  themselves.  These  vesicles,  which  are 
of  a round  or  oval  shape,  consist  of  a thin  vitreous-looking  membrane 
(but  which  is  sufficiently  tough  to  resist  considerable  pressui’e),  and 
contain  a fluid  in  which  is  suspended  a minute  rounded  otolith. 

(1464.)  We  now  approach  an  inquiry  of  much  interest  as  concerns 
the  economy  of  the  animals  before  us — namely  the  varied  fonns  of 
their  organs  of  reproduction,  and  the  character  of  the  generative  system 
helonging  to  each  order.  This  investigation,  however,  is  one  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty ; for  so  numerous  are  the  modiflcations  of  stnicture 
observable  in  almost  every  genus,  that,  were  we  not  strictly  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  features 
of  this  portion  of  their  history,  the  patience  of  the  student  would  be 
severely  put  to  the  test  in  following  us  through  all  the  details  connected 
with  so  extensive  a subject. 

(1465.)  The  three  lowest  orders  of  the  Gasteropoda  are  stiU,  in  many 
particulars,  more  or  less  allied  to  the  Coxchifeea  ; but  more  especially 
this  is  the  case  in  the  organization  of  their  generative  apparatus.  The 
Cyclohranchiata,  Scutibrancliiata,  and  Tubulihranchiata,  hke  the  inhabit- 
ants of  bivalve  shells,  are  all  hermaphrodite  and  self-impregnating  *. 
A large  granular  ovary  is  in  aU  these  orders  imbedded  in  the  mass  of 
the  liver ; and  from  this  a duct  leads  to  an  external  orifice  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  anus : if  impregnation  is  in  such  animals  essential  to 
fecundity,  the  fertilizing  secretion  must  be  furnished  by  the  glandular 
walls  of  the  oviduct,  as  no  male  organs  have  as  yet  been  discovered. 

(1466.)  The  Pectinibranchiata,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  dioecious, — the 
sexes  being  distinct,  and  intercoiu’se  between  the  male  and  female 
necessary  for  the  impregnation  of  the  latter. 

(1467.)  The  male  is  generally  at  once  distiuguished  by  the  penis,  ap- 
pended to  the  right  side  of  the  neck  (fig.  275,  y),  an  organ  which  is  fre- 
quently of  enormous  proportions — so  large,  indeed,  that,  it  being  impos- 
sible that  it  should  be  retracted  into  the  body,  it  is  generally  simply 
folded  back  into  the  branchial  chamber.  The  testicle  is  imbedded  in 
the  mass  of  the  liver,  and  lodged  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  tlie  shell. 
It  gives  origin  to  a long  and  very  tortuous  vas  deferens,  which  is  at  first 
extremely  slender,  but  on  emerging  from  the  mass  of  the  viscera  be- 
comes thicker,  running  along  the  right  side  of  the  body  until  it  enters 
the  penis,  and,  having  made  many  zigzag  folds,  reaches  the  extremity 
of  that  organ,  where  it  terminates  by  a small  orifice. 


* Ibo  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  spermatozoa  in  individuals  belonging  to 
orders,  mentioned  in  a former  page,  will,  perhaps,  mutorially  modify  the 
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(1468.)  Equally  simple  is  the  structure  of  the  generative  system 
in  the  females  of  the  Peetiuibranchiate  Ga-steropods.  A large  ovar\- 
occupies  the  same  position,  as  the  testis  of  the  male,  and  shares  Mulh 
the  liver  the  interior  of  the  windings  of  the  shell.  The  oviduct  gene- 
rally follows  the  same  eourse  as  the  vas  deferens  of  the  other  sex,  and 
is  provided  with  thick  and  glandular  walls.  The  eggs,  which  are  verj’ 
numerous,  are  arranged  in  long  gelatinous  ribands,  and,  after  extrusion, 
are  glued  in  various  ways  to  the  surface  of  rocks,  sea-weed,  or  even  to 
the  shells  of  other  MoUusca,  Sometimes,  in  the  siphoniferoas  tribes,  as 
for  example  in  the  eommon  Whelk  {Bvccinum),  the  ova  are  enclosed  in 
tough  coriaeeous  capsules  seereted  by  a glandular  organ  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  oviduet.  These  capsules  contain  several  eggs  apiece,  and  are 
joined  together  in  large  bunches,  such  as  the  waves  continually  cast  up 
upon  every  beach. 

(1469.)  The  Hetero;pod  Gasteropoda  are  hermaphrodite.  In  Ptero- 
trachea  the  female  organs  consist  of  a distinct  ovary,  uterus,  spermatheca, 
and  an  auxiliary  gland,  all  lodged  in  the  visceral  saeculus  appended  to 
the  back.  The  ovary  (fig.  269, p)  is  of  considerable  size,  and  gives  origin 
to  a slender  oviduct,  which,  near  its  termination,  communicates  with  the 
receptacle  for  the  ova,  called  the  uterus  (g).  The  spermatheca  joins  the 
canal  leading  from  the  uterine  cavity  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  which 
likewise  receives  the  secretion  of  two  small  glandular  sacs  (!•)  apparently 
destined  to  furnish  some  investment  to  the  eggs  prior  to  their  expulsion. 

(1470.)  The  male  parts  are  situated  in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body, 
quite  apart  from  the  female  apparatus.  The  testicles  seem  to  be  repre- 
sented by  two  wavy  cmca  (fig.  269,  t),  which  terminate  at  the  root  of  a 
small  intromittent  organ  (s)  placed  at  a short  distance  behind  the  open- 
ing of  the  vulva. 

(1471.)  All  the  Tectibranchiata,  Inferobranchiata,  Nudibranehiata, 
and  the  Pxdmonated  Qasteropods  are  hermaphrodite,  having  both  a male 
and  female  generative  apparatus  arranged  upon  the  same  principles 
as  those  of  the  Snail,  which  have  ah'eady  been  described  at  length ; 
and  to  enumerate  the  variations  which  occur  in  the  relative  position 
and  organization  of  different  parts  of  the  reproductive  system  in  all  the 
genera  composing  these  extensive  orders  would  scarcely  ansAver  any 
useful  pmq)ose,  even  were  it  practicable  AAnthin  the  limits  of  this  work. 

(1472.)  In  the  male  Patella,  the  testicle  is  situated  iqwn  the  right 
side  of  the  body,  behveen  the  Ausceral  mass  and  the  external  envelope. 
It  is  of  a pale-yellow  colour,  Avith  a slight  pinkish  tint,  and  seems  to  be 
entirely  made  up  of  minute  tubes,  many  times  folded  iqwn  themselves, 
and  imbedded  in  a granular-looking  substance.  On  cutting  into  the 
substance  of  the  testicle,  there  IIoavs  out  a milky  fluid,  Avhich  the  micro- 
scope reveals  to  contain  innumerable  spermatozoa,  Avhosc  moA-ements  arc 
AX’ry  active  as  long  iis  the  seminal  secretion  is  fresh. 

(1473.)  The  ovaiy  of  the  female  occupies  nearly  the  same  situation 
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as  the  male  testis ; but  all  attempts  to  trace  the  excretory  duct  of  either 
have  as  yet  proved  futile. 

(1474.)  When  the  ova  of  the  Nudibranchiate  MoUusca  are  placed 
imder  the  microscope  soon  after  the  extrusion  of  the  spa^vn,  each  is 
seen  to  consist  of  a thin  transparent  case-membrane*,  with  a round 
smooth  and  opake  body  in  its  centre  (the  ovum  proper),  which  is 
chiefly  composed  of  minute  cells  enclosed  in  a vitelline  membrane. 
These  ova  vary  in  size  from  -g-g-oth  to  -g-^th  of  an  incb  in  diameter.  A 
few  hours  after  the  extrusion  of  the  spawn  the  yelk  divides  by  progressive 
segmentation  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  day,  when  the  division  of  the 
cells  appears  to  have  reached  its  utmost  limit  and  the  vitelline  mass  has 
changed  its  shape,  having  become  broader  at  one  end,  narrower  at  tbe 
other  (fig.  276,  2).  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  day  no  additional  change  takes 


Pig.  276. 


Development  of  the  embryo  of  a Nudibranchiatc  Molluek.  1.  Gelatinoua  coil,  in  which  the 
ova  are  imbedded.  2.  A portion  of  the  same,  magnified.  4, 6.  Embryos  in  different  stages  of 
growth.  6.  Mature  embryo  when  newly  hatched,  enclosed  in  a minute  nautiloid  shell. 

place  in  the  external  form  of  the  ovum,  but  the  cells  into  which  it  has 
divided  continue  to  coalesce,  and  minute  cilia  become  apparent  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  broad  extremity.  On  the  eighth  day  it  assumes 
the  form  represented  at  fig.  276,  3,  its  circumference  becomes  more  or 
less  translucent,  and  the  external  layer  of  cells  seems  to  separate  from 
the  rest  to  foi-m  the  commencement  of  the  shell  (fig.  276, 4),  the  cilia  on 
the  broad  extremity  become  larger  and  more  active  in  their  movements, 
and  traces  are  observed  of  the  division  of  this  end  into  ciliated  disks ; it 
18  now  entitled  to  the  name  of  embryo. 

* Tliis  case-memJjranc  is  not  the  homologuo  of  the  ordinary  egg-shell,  seeing  that 
it  sometimes  encloses  two,  tliree,  four,  or  even  five  ova. 
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(1475.)  From  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day  the  ciliated  disks  become 
more  devoloiied,  more  separated  from  each  other,  and  more  moveable ; 
the  largest  of  the  four  lobes  of  the  body  has  arranged  itself  into  stomach 
and  intestine,  in  which  occasional  contractile  movements  may  be  seen. 

(1476.)  The  case-membrane  previous  to  the  escape  of  the  embryo 
becomes  gradually  thinner,  and  at  last  either  entirely  disappears  or  is 
reduced  to  shreds,  probably  by  the  incessant  strokes  upon  its  inner  sur- 
face of  the  long  cilia  of  the  ciliated  disks  during  the  active  revolutions 
of  the  embryo  round  its  interior.  The  embrjm  at  the  time  of  its  libera- 
tion is  provided  with  a shell  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  XautUus, 
from  which  it  can  protrude  the  anterior  part  of  its  body  and  retract  it 
at  pleasure  (fig.  276,  6),  swimming  about  actively  in  the  surrounding 
water  by  means  of  its  ciliated  disks. 

(1477.)  The  spawn  of  other  Gasteropoda  is  deposited  under  diverse 
forms.  In  the  marine  species  it  is  usually  found  attached  to  the  surface 
of  stones,  shells,  or  sea-weed,  the  ova  being  connected  with  each  other 
in  long  ribands  or  delicate  festoons,  which  are  sometimes  extremely 
beautiful  and  curious.  The  Doi-is  and  Tritonia  deposit  their  ova  in  long 
gelatinous  bands,  resembling  beautiful  frills  of  rich  lace.  In  Aplysia 
the  spa^vn  resembles  long  strings  of  jelly,  in  which  the  ova  are  seen, 
varying  in  tint,  so  as  to  give  different  colours  to  different  parts  of  the 
tliread.  In  Helix  and  Bulimus  the  eggs  are  protected  by  a hard  shell ; 
whilst  in  Buccinum,  Voluta,  Mur  ex,  and  other  maiine  species  the  ova 
arc  enveloped  in  membranous  capsules,  agglomerated  together  in  large 
bunches.  These  capsules  have  been  sometimes  erroneously  regarded  as 
the  eggs  themselves ; they  are,  however,  merely  coriaceous  envelopes, 
answering  the  purpose  of  the  gelatinous  coating  that  encloses  the  eggs 
of  other  species.  Many  of  the  Gasteropoda  are  exceedingly  prolific : a 
single  Dons  will  lay  50,000  eggs  at  a birth ; and  when  we  take  into 
account  that  aU  the  individuals  are  prolific  (the  sexes  being  combined), 
and  that  each  will  produce  spa^vn  two  or  three  times  in  a season,  it  is 
evident  how  vast  must  be  the  number  of  their  progeny. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PTEROPODA*  (Cuvier). 

(1478.)  Nearly  allied  to  the  Gasteropods  in  their  internal  organiza- 
tion, but  differing  from  them  remarkably  in  the  chai'acter  and  position 
of  their  locomotive  apparatus,  arc  the  PTEKoroDA — a class  of  mollusks 
of  small  dimensions,  but  met  with  in  astonishing  quantities,  at  certain 
seasons,  in  various  parts  of  tlic  ocean.  8o  numberless,  indeed,  arc 
• TTTcpbv,  !i  wing  ; Troes.  nobti$,  Ihe  foot. 
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those  little  beings  in  those  regions  where  they  are  common,  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  seems  hterally  ahve  with  their  gambollings ; and  thus 
the  store  of  provisions  necessary  to  render  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
habitable  to  animals  of  higher  grade  in  the  scale  of  hfe  is  still  further 
increased.  The  great  character  that  distinguishes  the  members  of  the 
class  upon  the  investigation  of  which  we  are  now  entering  is  derived 
from  the  structiu’e  of  their  organs  of  locomotion.  These  are  only 
adapted  for  swimming,  and  consist  of  two  broad  and  fleshy  expansions, 
attached  like  a pair  of  wings  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  forming 
moveable  fins — enabhng  the  little  beings  to  dance  mendly  among  the 
foamy  waves,  now  sinldng,  and  again  rising  to  the  surface,  until  some 
passing  whale,  opening  its  enormous  jaws,  engulfs  multitudes  of  such 
tiny  ^•ictims,  and  hence  derives  the  materials  for  its  subsistence. 

(1479.)  Several  distinct  genera  of  Pteropoda  have  been  established 
by  zoologists,  and  some  important  modifications  have  been  detected  in 
their  organization,  although  in  all  of  them  the  lateral  alee  form  the  in- 
struments of  progression. 

(1480.)  The  Clio  borealis,  anatomized  by  Cuvier*,  and  more  recently 
and  completely  investigated  by  Professor  Eschricht  of  Copenhagen  f,  is 
one  of  the  species  best  known,  as  well  as  most  abundantly  met  with ; it 
is  therefore  by  a description  of  this  Pteropod  that  we  shall  proceed  to 
introduce  the  reader  to  the  general  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  animals  under  consideration. 


Fig.  277. 


Clio  borealiif,  repreBented  at  A in  a state  of  repoBc,  while  B,  C exhibit  the  vnrioua  external 
appendages  fully  protruded:  a a,  wing-like  oars;  6,  hood  retracted;  ,7,  bladder-like  organ; 
penis ; k,  tentacle ; 0,  globular  protuberances ; » »,  conical  appendages. 


(1481.)  The  body  of  the  Clio  is  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  oblong 
shape,  and  terminating  posteriorly  in  a point;  -while  at  the  opposite 
extremity  there  is  a little  head  supported  upon  a short  neck,  and 

M6moire  siir  le  Clio  borealis, 

t Anntoiniachc  Untersucluingen  iiber  die  Clione  borealis,  von  ]J.  F.  Escluldit 
Copenhagen,  1838,  4lo. 
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fiu-nished  with  delicate  retractile  tentacles,  apparently  instruments  of 
touch.  The  locomotive  organs,  as  the  name  of  the  class  imjsjrts,  con- 
sist of  two  delicate  wing-Hke  appendages  (fig.  277,  a a)  attached  to  the 
two  sides  of  the  neck,  by  means  of  which,  as  by  a pair  of  broad  fins, 
the  Pteropod  rows  itself  about  with  facOity.  But  the  two  aliform 
membranes,  although  externally  they  appear  separate  instruments,  are, 
as  we  are  assured  by  the  obseiwations  of  Professor  Eschricht,  but  one 
organ,  being  made  up  entirely  of  muscular  fasciculi,  which  pass  right 
through  the  neck  and  spread  out  on  each  side  in  the  substance  of  the 
wing,  forming  an  apparatus  exactly  comparable  to  the  double-barrelled 
oar  with  which  the  Greenlander  so  dexterously  steers  his  kajac,  or 
canoe,  through  the  vei'y  seas  inhabited  by  the  little  Clio  we  are  de- 
scribing. 

(1482.)  The  head  of  one  of  these  animals  is  surmounted  by  various 
organs  appropriated  to  diiferent  ofllces,  and  some  of  them  not  a little 
remarkable  from  the  amazing  complication  of  structure  which  they 
exhibit.  On  each  side  of  the  oral  opening  are  three  conical  appendages 
(fig.  277,  c,  s),  that  to  a supei-ficial  examiner  might  appear  to  be  mere 
fleshy  tentacula ; but  in  reality  they  are  instruments  of  prehension,  of 
unparalleled  beauty  and  astonishing  construction.  Each  of  these  sis 
appendages,  when  examined  attentively,  is  seen  to  be  of  a reddish  tint ; 
and  this  colour,  under  the  microscope,  is  foiuid  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  presence  of  numei’ous  minute  isolated  red  points  distributed  over 
its  surface.  When  stfll  further  magnified,  these  detached  points  are 
evidently  distinct  organs,  placed  with  great  regularity,  so  as  to  give  a 
speckled  appearance  to  the  whole  of  the  conical  appendage  ; and  their 
number,  at  a rough  guess,  may  be  estimated  at  about  three  thousand. 
Every  one  of  these  minute  specks  is,  in  fact,  when  more  closely  ex- 
amined, a transparent  cylinder,  resembhng  the  cell  of  a polyp,  and 
containing  within  its  cavitj’^  about  twenty  pedunculated  disks,  which 
may  be  protruded  from  the  orifice  of  their  sheath  (fig.  278,  c),  and 
fonn  so  many  prehensile  suckers  adapted  to  seize  and  hold  minute  prey. 
Thus,  therefore,  there  will  be  3000  x 20  x 6=360,000  of  those-  micro- 
scopic suckers  upon  the  head  of  one  Olio — an  apparatus  for  prehension 
perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  creation. 

(1483.)  Wien  not  in  use,  the  appendages  referred  to  arc  withdrawn, 
and  concealed  by  two  hood-like  fleshy  expansions,  which,  meeting  eacli 
other  in  the  mesial  line,  completely  cover  and  protect  the  whole  of  this 
delicate  mechanism,  as  represented  in  (fig.  277,  a). 

(1484.)  Still,  however,  even  when  the  hoods  are  drawn  over  the 
parts  tliey  are  intended  to  defend,  the  Clio  is  not  left  without  tactile 
organs  wherewith  to  examine  cxtcnial  objects ; for  each  valve  of  the 
hood  is  jierforated  near  its  centre  : and  through  the  apertm'cs  so  formed, 
two  slender  filifonu  tentacula  (fig.  277,  c,  1),  somewhat  resembling  (he 
feelers  of  a Snail,  arc  protruded  at  the  will  of  the  animal ; and  bj 
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means  of  these  it  is  informed  of  the  presence  of  food,  and  instructed 
when  to  uncover  the  elaborately-organized  suctorial  apparatus  destined 
to  seize  it  and  convey  it  into  the  mouth. 

(1485.)  The  mouth  itself  is  described  by  Cuvier  as  being  a simple 
triangular  opening,  resembling  the  wound  inflicted  by  a trocar ; and  in 
the  soHtary  specimen  at  his  disposal  he  did  not  succeed  in  detecting  any 
dental  structures.  Eschiicht,  however,  with  superior  opportunities, 
was  more  successful  in  displaying  the  oral  organs,  and  foimd  the  Clio 
to  possess  jaws  of  very  singular  conformation,  and  a tongue  covered,  as 
in  many  other  MoUusca,  with  sharp  horny  spines. 

(1486.)  One  of  the  jaws  removed  from  the  body,  and  magnified 
twenty-eight  diameters,  is  represented  in  the  subjoined  figure  (fig. 
278,  a).  It  consists  of  a series  of  sharp  horny  teeth  of  unequal  length. 

Fig.  278. 


B A 

A,  one  of  the  jaws  of  Clio  borealis^  B,  the  tongue,  with  its  recurved  spines. 

C,  Cylinder  enclosing  the  prehensile  suckers. 

fixed  to  the  sides  of  a lateral  pedicle  in  such  a manner  that  their  points 
are  all  neaily  at  the  same  level.  The  teeth  themselves  have  a golden 
metallic  lustre,  and,  when  examined  in  the  sunshine  under  water  by 
means  of  a lens,  arc  especially  beautifid  objects.  The  basis  to  which 
they  are  fixed  is  apparently  of  a fleshy  character,  and  if  smashed  by 
being  squeezed  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and  then  placed  under  the 
microscope,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a multitude  of  rcgidarly-disposed 
fibres  that  cross  each  other  in  two  principal  directions. 

(1487.)  The  jaws  thus  constructed  arc  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  contained  in  two  hollow  curved  cylinders,  the  walls  of  which 
are  muscidar  ; and  if  one  of  these  muscular  capsules  bo  snipped  by 
means  of  a pair  of  vciy  fine  scissors,  the  strangely-formed  jaw,  with  its 
teeth,  is  found  lodged  witliin  it. 
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(1488.)  The  manner  in  which  the  Olio  uses  these  dental  organs  is 
obvious  from  their  anatomical  position.  The  curved  muscular  cylinders 
by  the  contraction  of  their  walls  force  out  the  teeth,  so  that  they  then 
project  from  the  mouth,  and  are  ready  to  seize  and  drag  into  the  oral 
orifice  whatever  food  presents  itself. 

(1489.)  Once  conveyed  by  the  jaws  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
the  prey  seized  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  tongue ; the  free  extremity  and 
upper  surface  of  which  is  seen,  when  highly  magnified,  to  be  covered 
with  regular  rows  of  spiny  booklets,  aU  directed  backwards,  and  e\i- 
dently  intended  to  assist  in  deglutition  (fig.  278,  b). 

(1490.)  The  structure  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  extremely  simple. 
The  oesophagus  (fig.  279,  t)  gradually  dilates  into  a wide  stomachal 
cavity  that  is  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  the  mass  of  the  liver ; while 
the  intestine  (v),  in  which  the  stomach  terminates,  mounting  towards 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  ends  by  an  external  anal  orifice.  Two  long 
and  slender  salivary  glands  (w)  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  oesophagus, 
and  furnish  a secretion  that  is  poured  into  the  mouth.  The  precise 
character  of  the  bile-ducts  has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined  in 
Clio ; but  in  Pneumodermon,  another  Pteropod  very  nearly  allied  to  the 
genus  we  are  describing,  the  stomach  itself,  which  is  enveloped  on  all 
sides  by  the  liver,  receives  the  biliaiy  secretion  through  a multitude  of 
minute  pores. 

(1491.)  With  respect  to  the  real  nature  of  the  respiratory  apparatus 
in  Clio,  much  doubt  exists.  Cuvier  regarded  the  aliform  fins  as  being 
subservient  to  respiration,  as  well  as  foiniing  locomotive  organs,  and 
observes  that  the  surfaces  of  these  appendages,  seen  with  the  micro- 
scope, present  a network  of  vessels  so  regular,  so  close,  and  so  delicate, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  they  are  intended  to  perform  the 
fimctions  of  a respiratory  apparatus,  adding,  moreover,  that  their  con- 
nexion with  the  internal  vessels  and  the  heart  confirms  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  these  membranes. 

(1492.)  Eschricht,  on  the  contrary,  denies  altogether  the  existence  of 
any  such  vascular  ramifications  as  Curicr  describes,  asserting  that  the 
appearance  alluded  to  is  entirely  iiroduced  by  the  spreading  out  of  the 
muscular  fibres  above-mentioned,  and  that  the  only  vessels  visible  in  the 
alar  processes  are  a few  arterial  branches  derived  from  the  aorta. 

(1493.)  We  are  still,  therefore,  in  ignorance  as  to  the  respiratory 
organs  of  Clio  : the  heart,  however,  is  very  apparent ; it  is  composed  of 
a single  amide  and  ventricle,  enclosed  in  a pericardium  (fig.  279,  m), 
and  gives  oif  at  one  extremity  a large  vessel  (?»),  which  Cuvier  regarded 
as  a pulmonaiy  vein,  but  which  Eschricht  has  proved  to  be  the  aorta, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  traced  its  branches  to  the  liver  and  the  other 
internal  viscera  of  the  body. 

(1494.)  The  nervous  system  of  this  mollusk  is  easily  distinguished, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  large  proportionate  size  of  the  ganglia,  but 
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from  the  circumstance  of  the  nerves  being  of  a pale-red  colour.  The 
ganglia  fonn  a ling  placed  around  the  oesophagus  near  the  middle  of  the 
neck.  There  are  eight  large  and  two  smaller  ganglionic  masses  closely 
aggregated  in  this  situation ; and  from  these  sources  all  the  nerves  of  the 
body  are  given  off. 

(1495.)  From  the  large  dimensions  of  the  nervous  centres,  we  may  be 
prepared  to  expect  senses  of  correspondent  perfection  of  structui’e.  Wo 
have  already  mentioned  the  sensitive  tentacula  protruded  from  the 
hood-Hke  covers  that  protect  the  oral  apparatus  ; but,  in  addition  to 
these,  organs  of  vision  are  provided,  apparently  of  a very  complete  cha- 
racter. These  eyes  are  two  in  number,  and  are  placed  on  the  back  of 
the  neck.  Each  eye  has  the  form  of  a somewhat  bent  cylinder,  having 
its  two  extremities  rounded  off.  The  anterior  end  of  the  cyhnder  is 
the  transparent  cornea ; and  when  the  eye  is  removed  from  the  body  of 
the  animal  and  examined  under  the  microscope  by  transmitted  light, 
sundry  parts  may  be  detected  in  its  interior — sufficient,  indeed,  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a choroid  membrane,  a vitreous  humour,  and  a 
distinct  lens,  occupying  the  ordinary  positions  of  these  parts  of  the 
visual  apparatus. 

(1496.)  The  generative  system  of  Clio  resembles  in  aU  essential 
particulars  that  of  the 

most  highly  organized  Fig.  279. 

Gasteropoda,  and,  as  in 
them,  is  composed  of  a 
complete  set  of  male 
organs  as  well  as  of  ovi- 
gerous  viscera.  Accord- 
ing to  the  views  which 
Cmier  was  led  to  enter- 
tain from  the  dissection 
of  a single  specimen,  he 
supposed  that  the  ovary 
(fig.  279,  n)  gave  off  a 
slender  oviduct  (o)  ter- 
minating in  a thick  glan- 
dular canal,  the  testicle 
(^■)>  which,  beginning 
l>y  a crncal  prolongation, 
and  gradually  diminish- 
ing  in  diameter  until  it 
became  attenuated  into 

slender  vas  deferens 
ultimately  emptied 
itself  into  a small  round  sac  {q)  situated  in  one  side  of  the  neck,  where 
It  communicated  -with  the  exterior.  Close  to  the  sac  {q)  the  illustrious 


Viscpra  of  Clio  borcalit:  mm,  the  heart,  giving  off  a 
large  vessel;  f,  CESO|>hngus;  v,  intestine;  w,  salivary 
glands ; n,  ovary ; o,  oviduct ; t,  testicle ; p,  its  eieretory 
canal ; g,  bladder-like  organ. 
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French  anatomist  pointed  out  another  vesicle  (r),  which  he  compared  to 
the  bladder  {spermatheca)  of  Gasteropod  ilollusks.  The  more  complete 
researches  of  Professor  Esehricht  have,  however,  rendered  considerable 
modifications  of  the  above  description  requisite,  inasmuch  as  that  gentle- 
man has  succeeded  not  only  in  detecting  a testis  quite  distinct  from  the 
ovigerous  canal,  but  also  a very  complete  intromittent  apparatus.  The 
testis,  in  fact,  in  a fresh  specimen  is  so  large  as  to  occupy  a great  por- 
tion of  the  visceral  cavity ; and,  no  doubt,  in  the  individual  examined 
by  Cuvier,  which  had  been  kept  in  spirits  of  wine,  it  formed  a large 
portion  of  the  mass  (fig.  279,  ?’)  which  he  thought  to  he  entirely  made 
up  of  the  liver.  The  duct  from  this  testis  communicates  with  the  re- 
ceptacle {q) ; so  that  the  glandidar  canal  (^)  must  be  regarded  as  a part 
of  the  oviduct  analogous  to  what  has  been  called  the  uterus  in  the 
Snail. 

(1497.)  Another  important  discovery  for  which  science  is  indebted 
to  the  Danish  Professor  is  that  the  Clio  possesses  a long  and  sin- 
gularly-formed penis  (fig.  277,  c,  A),  lodged,  when  retracted,  in  the 
interior  of  the  head  of  the  Pteropod,  but  which,  together  with  the 
bladder  {g),  in  which  it  was  contained,  can  he  extruded  from  the  right 
side  of  the  neck  to  such  an  extent  that  it  nearly  equals  in  length  the 
whole  body  of  the  little  creatui’e. 

(1498.)  The  mass  formed  by  the  viscera  occupies  but  a small  space 
in  the  general  cavity  of  the  body.  The  external  investment  of  the 
visceral  sac  is  a thin  semitransparent  skin  (fig.  279,  /)  of  soft  texture  ; 
and  within  this  is  a second  covering  {g),  thicker  than  the  first,  and 
exhibiting  very  distinct  muscular  fibres,  principally  distributed  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  so  that  their  action  would  seem  to  shorten  the 
animal  and  make  its  shape  more  spherical. 

(1499.)  What  fills  up  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  mus- 
cular timic  and  the  visceiu  is  as  yet  imdetennincd ; but  Cuvier,  in  the 
memoir  above  referred  to,  suggests  that  it  may  possibly  contain  air, 
which,  as  it  should  be  compressed  or  allowed  to  expand,  would  form  a 
kind  of  swimming-bladder,  and  allow  the  animal  to  mount  to  the  surface, 
or  sink  into  the  recesses  of  the  sea,  with  little  effort  or  exertion  of 
muscular  power. 

(1500.)  The  other  genera  included  in  this  class  agree  in  their  general 
form,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  digestive  and  reproductive  organs,  j 
with  Clio  above  described,  but  present  a few  important  modifications  in 
the  disposition  of  their  brancliiae,  .and  other  minor  circumstances. 

(1501.)  In  Hyaleta  the  mantle  contains  a shell  composed  of  two  un- 
equal plates,  one  of  which  is  dorsal,  and  the  otlicr  ventral ; and  the 
branchiae,  which  arc  here  distinctlj*  recognizable,  fonn  a circle  of  v.ascular 
leaflets  enclosed  in  a cavity  of  the  mantle  situated  between  the  dirisions 
of  the  shell,  and  so  disposed  that  the  water  has  free  admission  to  them 
through  the  two  lateral  fissures  of  its  testaceous  defence. 
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(1502.)  In  Pnmmoclermon,  again,  the  branchiae  occupy  a totally  dif- 
ferent situation,  the  branchial  leaflets  being  arranged  in  semicii'cular 
lines  upon  the  posteiior  extremity  of  the  animal ; but  such  modifications 
of  a general  type  of  structure  are  of  more  interest  to  the  zoologist  than 
to  the  physiological  reader,  and  our  space  warns  us  that  we  have  yet 
to  cncoimter  forms  of  life  widely  diffei’ent  from  any  that  have  hitherto 
fallen  under  our  notice. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CEPHALOPODA*  (Cuvier). 

(1503.)  We  now  arrive  at  the  highest  order  of  Molltjsca,  composed  of 
animals  distinguished  by  most  strange  and  paradoxical  characters,  and 
exhibiting  forms  so  imcouth,  that  the  young  zoologist  who  for  the  first 
time  encounters  one  of  these  creatures  may  well  be  startled  at  the 
anomalous  appearance  presented  by  beings  so  remote  in  their  external 
construction  from  everything  with  which  he  has  been  familiar. 

(1504.)  Let  him  conceive  an  animal  whose  body  is  a closed  bag,  con- 
taining the  viscera  connected  with  digestion,  circulation,  and  reproduc- 
tion, furnished  with  a head  and  staring  eyes — that  upon  the  bead  are 
supported  numerous  and  complex  organs  of  locomotion,  used  as  feet  or 
instruments  of  prehension — moreover,  that  in  the  centre  of  the  loco- 
motive apparatus,  thus  singularly  situated,  is  a strong  and  sharp  homy 
beak  resembling  that  of  a parrot — and  he  wiU  radely  picture  to  himself 
a Cephalopod,  such  as  we  are  now  about  to  describe. 

(1505.)  The  Octopus  vulgaris,  or  common  Poulpe,  represented  in  the 
next  figure,  will  serve  as  an  example  calculated  to  prove,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  above  is  no  exaggerated  statement ; and  should  the  student 
unexpectedly  observe  an  animal  of  this  kind  walking  towards  him  upon 
the  beach  in  the  position  there  delineated,  his  curiosity  would  doubtless 
be  excited  to  leam  something  of  its  habits  and  economy. 

(1506.)  Yet  not  only  can  the  Poulpe  walk  in  the  manner  exhibited 
in  the  subjoined  figure  (fig.  280),  but  it  is  wcU  able  to  swim,  if  occasion 
require, — the  broad  fleshy  expansion  that  connects  the  bases  of  its  eight 
legs  being  fully  adequate  to  enable  it  to  adopt  such  a mode  of  progres- 
sion; for,  by  vigorous  flappings  of  this  extensive  organ,  the  animal 
actively  impels  itself  through  the  wgter  in  a backward  direction  and 
shoots  along  with  wonderful  facility. 

(1507.)  The  feet  or  tentacula  appended  to  the  head  are  not,  however, 
exclusively  destined  to  effect  locomotion  : they  are  used,  if  required,  as 


* K60aX>),  the  head ; kovs,  ttoSus,  the  foot. 
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agents  in  seizing  prey,  and  are  of  so  terrible  a character,  that,  armed  wdth 
these  fonnidable  organs,  the  Poulpe  becomes  one  of  the  mo.st  destructive 
inhabitants  of  the  sea;  for  neither  superior  strength  nor  acti\itv,  nor 
even  defensive  armour  is  sufidcient  to  save  its  \’ictims  from  the  ruthles-s 
ferocity  of  such  a foe.  A hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  suckers,  more 
perfect  and  efficacious  than  the  cupping-glasses  of  human  contrivance, 
crowd  the  lower  siu’face  of  eveiy  one  of  the  eight  flexible  arms.  If  the 


Tlie  Poulpe  (^Octopus  vulgaris'),  * 

Poulpe  but  touch  its  prey,  it  is  enough ; once  a few  of  these  tenacious  f 
suckers  get  firm  hold,  the  SAviftness  of  the  fish  is  unavailing,  as  it  is  soon 
trammelled  on  aU  sides  by  the  fii’inly-holding  tcntacula  and  dragged  tof 
the  mouth  of  its  destroyer.  The  shell  of  the  liobster  or  of  the  Crab  is  a t 
vain  protection,  for  the  hard  and  crooked  beak  of  the  Ccphalopod  easily  f 
breaks  to  pieces  the  frail  armoiu- ; and  even  man  himself,  while  bathing, ; 
has  been  cntvdned  by  the  strong  arms  of  gigantic  species,  and  struggled 
in  vain  against  a grasp  so  pertinacious. 

(1508.)  In  the  genus  Ociopus  the  arms  are  only  eight  in  number,  and 
ncarl5"of  equal  length;  but  to  the  Calamarics  (LoIi<jo)  and  other  genera 
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an  additional  pair  is  given,  Avhich,  being  prolonged  considerably  beyond 
the  rest,  are  not  merely  useful  for  seizing  prey  at  a distance,  but  become 
convertible  to  other  purposes,  and  may  be  employed  as  cables  whereby 
the  Cephalopods  so  furnished  ride  seciu-ely  at  anchor  in  a tempestuous 
sea, — the  suckers  being  placed  upon  an  expanded  disk,  situated  (fig.  282) 
at  the  extremity  of  the  elongated  tentacula,  and  thus  rendered  capable 
of  taking  fii-m  hold  of  the  surface  of  a rock  or  other  fit  support.  The 
posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is,  in  such  forms,  generally  provided 
with  two  broad  muscular  and  fin-like  expansions  (fig.  282) , evidently 
adapted  to  assist  in  sculling  the  animal  along. 

(1509.)  Wonderful  as  are  the  provisions  above  described  for  ensiu’iug 
food  and  safety  to  these  formidable  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  it  is  only  by 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  individual  suckers,  so  numerously  dis- 
tributed over  the  tentacula,  that  the  reader  will  fuUy  appreciate  the 
mechanism  we  are  so  inadequately  describing.  Machines  of  human  con- 
struction admit  of  being  variously  esti- 
mated, as  they  are  found  to  be  more  or 
less  adapted  to  accomplish  the  object 
of  the  contriver ; but  in  estimating  the 
works  of  the  Deity  all  degrees  of  com- 
parison are  merged  in  the  superlative  ; 
everything  is  best,  completest,  perfect. 

(1510.)  Examine  any  one  of  these 
thousand  suckers : — it  is  an  admirably 
arranged  pneumatic  apparatus — an 
air-pump.  The  adhesive  disk  (fig. 

281,  a)  is  composed  of  a muscular 
membrane,  its  circumference  being 
thick  and  fleshy,  and  in  many  species 
supported  hy  a cartilaginous  circlet,  so 
that  it  can  he  applied  most  accurately 
to  any  foreign  body.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fleshy  membrane  is  an  aperture 
leading  into  a deep  cavity  (n,  h),  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  placed  a prominent 
piston  (c),  that  may  be  retracted  by 
muscular  fibres  prorided  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  sooner  therefore  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  disk  placed  in  close 
and  air-tight  contact  Avith  the  surface 
ef  an  object,  than  the  muscuhir  piston 
IS  strongly  drawn  inwards,  and,  a vacuum  being  thus  produced,  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  sucker  is  rendered  as  firm  as  mechanism  could  make  it. 

(1511.)  Yet  even  this  elaborate  and  wonderful  system  of  prehensile 
organs  would  seem,  in  some  cases,  to  bo  insulRcicnt  for  the  purposes  of 
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natm-e.  In  the  powerful  and  rapacious  OnychoteutMs  (fig.  282),  the 
cupping-glasses  which  arm  the  extremities  of  their  long  pair  of  muscular 
arms  are  rendered  still  more  formidable ; for  from  the  centre  of  each 
sucldng-cup  projects  a strong  and  sharp  hook,  which  is  plunged  by  the 
action  of  the  sucker  deeply  into  the  flesh  of  struggling  or  slippery  prey, 
and  thus  a Arm  and  most  efflcient  hold  upon  the  seized  victim  is  secured. 


Fig.  282. 


Onychotevlhi*,  showing  the  structure  of  the  arms. 


Nor  is  this  all  that  claims  our  admiration  in  the  organization  of  the 
arms  of  OnyclwteuiMs  : at  the  base  of  each  fleshy  expansion  that  .supports 
the  tenacious  and  fanged  suckers  above  described  is  a small  group  of 
single  adhesive  disks,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  two  arms  can  be 
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locked  together  (fig.  282,  a),  and  thus  be  made  to  cooperate  in  dragging 
to  the  mouth  such  powerful  or  refractory  prey  as,  singly,  the  arms 
might  he  unable  to  subdue — an  arrangement  which  has  been  radely 
imitated  in  the  eonstruetion  of  the  obstetrie  forceps*. 

(1512.)  The  Argonaut  constitutes  the  type  of  another  family  of  the 
Cephaiopoda,  and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  inhabitant  of  a shell  of 

Fig.  283. 


Argonaut  (^Argonauin  Argo).  (After  Poll.) 

exquisite  beauty,  familiarly  known  as  that  of  the  Paper-Nautilus — a 
shell  which,  from  remote  antiquity,  has  been  decorated  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  fiction,  and  celebrated  alike  by  Poctiy  and  her  sister  Arts. 

(151.3.)  It  was,  indeed,  to  this  Ccphalopod  that  the  ancients  assigned 
the  honour  of  ha\'ing  first  suggested  to  mankind  the  possibility  of 
traversing  the  sea  in  ships ; and  nothing  could  bo  more  elegant  than 

* Cycloptedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  Cephalopoda. 
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the  little  barque  in  which  the  Argonaut  was  supposed  to  skim  over  the  I 
waves,  hoisting  a pair  of  sails  to  the  breeze,  and  steering  its  course  by 
the  assistance  of  oars  provided  for  the  purpose.  i 

(1514.)  The  figure  annexed  (fig.  283),  given  by  Poli  in  his  magnifi-  ' 
cent  work  already  referred  to*,  was  in  perfect  accordance  'W'ith  the 
generally-received  opinion ; and  on  such  respectable  authority  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  Cuvier  assenting  to  and  sanctioning  the  statement 
that,  when  the  sea  is  calm,  fieets  of  these  little  sailors  might  be  seen 
navigating  its  surfaee,  employing  six  of  their  tentacula  or  arms  instead 
of  oars,  and  at  the  same  time  spreading  out  two,  which  are  broadly 
expanded  for  the  purpose,  instead  of  sails.  Should  the  waves  become  j 
agitated,  or  danger  threaten,  the  Argonaut,  as  we  are  told,  draws  in  his  ^ 
arms,  lowers  his  sad,  and,  settling  to  the  bottom  of  his  shed,  disappears  j 
beneath  the  waters.  ■ 

(1515.)  It  is  a thankless  office  to  dispel  the  pleasant  dreams  of  imagi-  i 

nation ; yet  such  becomes  oui’  disagreeable  duty  upon  this  occasion.  4 

M.  Sander  Eang,  in  a recently-published  memoir  upon  this  suhjectt,  ; 
has,  from  actual  observation,  apparently  established  the  following  facts : 

— 1st,  that  the  belief,  more  or  less  generally  entertained  since  the  time  ] 
of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  the  Poulpe  of  the  i 
Argonaut  in  progressing  by  the  help  of  sads  and  oars  on  the  surfaee  of  j 
the  water,  is  erroneous.  2nd.  The  arms  which  are  expanded  into  mem-  J 
branes  have  no  other  function  than  that  of  enveloping  the  shed  in  t 
which  the  animal  lives,  and  that  for  a determinate  object  to  be  ex-  3 

plained  hereafter.  3rd.  The  Poidpe,  with  its  shed,  progresses  in  the  t 

open  sea  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Cephalopods.  And  lastly,  that  - » 
when  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the  Ai-gonaut,  covered  with  its  shed,  . 1 
creeps  upon  an  infimdibuHform  disk,  fonned  by  the  junction  of  the  ■ a 
arms  at  their  base,  and  presenting  (alas  !)  the  appearance  of  a Gastero-  t «• 
pod  moUusk. 

(1516.)  It  is  not  a dttle  remarkable  that  the  same  animal  shoidd,  1 4 
even  in  these  days,  be  the  subject  of  the  extremes  of  credulity  and  1 
scepticism ; yet  such  has  been  the  case  with  the  Argonaut.  "Wlide  ) Si 
zoologists  were  contented  to  adow  the  creature  m question  the  reputa-  ) 
tion  of  being  an  active  and  skilful  nangator,  it  has  been  very  generady  , ) 
stigmatized  as  a pirate,  which,  lia\*ing  forcibly  possessed  itself  of  the  t 
shed  of  another  animal,  lived  therein,  and  made  use  of  it  for  its  oAvn  ' 
purposes.  It  was  in  vain  to  urge,  in  opposition  to  this  calumny,  that  . 
the  Ai'gonaut  was  never  found  in  any  other  shed  than  the  beautiful  one 
represented  in  the  preceding  figiure  ; that  no  other  creature  had  been  • 
pointed  out  as  the  real  fabricator  of  its  abode ; tliat,  u hatever  the  size 
of  the  Poulpe,  it  occupied  a residence  precisely  corresponding  in  dimen-  , ^ ' 

* Testacca  utriusquo  Sicilifc.  i 

t Gudrin’s  ‘ Magasiii  de  Zoologie.’  Translated  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  Histoir,  ' 
vol.  iii.  new  series,  p.  .'121. 
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sions  -with  those  of  the  possessor.  The  apparent  want  of  resemblance 
between  the  outward  form  of  the  animal  (fig.  285)  and  that  of  its 
fragile  covering,  together  with  the  absence  of  any  muscular  connexion 
between  the  two,  were  looked  upon  as  furnishing  sufficient  evidence  of 
its  parasitical  habits.  The  careful  observations  of  Madame  Jeannette 
Power,  to  be  noticed  more  at  length  hereafter,  and  those  of  M.  Sander 
fiang,  above  alluded  to,  have,  however,  completely  settled  the  so  long 
agitated  question;  and,  the  Argonaut  having  been  watched  carefully 
from  the  state  in  which  it  leaves  the  egg  imtil  it  arrives  at  maturity, 
the  manner  in  which  it  forms  and  repairs  its  frail  shell  is  now  satisfac- 
torily understood. 

(1517.)  A stiU  more  interesting  group  of  Cephalopods,  and  one  which 
in  former  periods  of  the  world  has  been  extensively  disseminated,  in- 
habited chambered  shells.  But  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  these  crea- 
tures, whose  remains  are  so  abundantly  met  with  in  a fossB  state,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  Nummulites,  &c.,  two 


Fig.  284. 


Animal  of  the  (AUcr  Owen.) 

species  only  have  been  found  to  be  at  present  in  existence — the  Spinda, 
an  animal  as  yet  imperfectly  known,  and  the  Nautilus  Pompilius,  of 
which  the  only  specimen  obtained  in  modern  times*  has  been  the 

* For  this  invaluable  addition  to  zoological  knowledge,  science  is  indebted  to 
George  Bennett,  Esq.,  who  obtained  the  living  animal  near  the  island  of  Erromango, 
New  Hebrides.  “ It  was  found  in  Marekini  Bay,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
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subject  of  a monograph  by  Professor  Owen,  who  tias  most  completely 
investigated  its  general  organkation  and  relations  with  other  himilies 
of  the  Cephalopoda.  The  shell  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (N.  Fonqnlitis)  i 
is  extremely  common,  and  may  be  met  -with  in  everj'  conchological 
collection,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  moUask  that  , 
inhabits  it — a circumstance,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  hving  animal  dwells  in  deep  water,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  surface 
is  so  vigilant  against  surprise,  that  at  the  slightest  alarm  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  On  making  a section  of  the  shell  its  cavity  is  found  to  be 
partitioned  off  by  numerous  shelly  se^ta  into  various  chambers  (fig.  , 
284,  s s),  in  the  last  of  wliich  the  body  of  the  animal  is  situated.  A 
long  tube  or  siphuncle  (7t  7i),  partly  calcareous  and  partly  membranous, 
passes  through  all  the  compartments  quite  to  the  end  of  the  series.  ■ 
The  membranous  siphuncle  is  continued  into  the  animal,  and  terminates 
in  a cavity  contained  within  its  body,  hereafter  to  be  described,  which 
is  in  free  communication  with  the  exterior. 

(1518.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  indulged  in  concerning  the 
end  answered  by  the  camerated  condition  of  the  shell  in  these  AloUusca. 

Dr.  Hooke*  suggested  the  idea  that  the  chambers  might  be  filled  with 
air  generated  by  the  Nautilus,  and  thus  made  so  buoyant  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  animal  and  its  shell  should  correspond  with  that 
of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  that,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
swimming-bladder  of  a fish,  the  creature  would  float  or  sink,  as  the  air 
in  its  shell  was  alternately  compressed  or  rai’efied.  Should  this  suppo- 
sition be  correct,  it  would  seem  probable,  as  Dr.  Buckland  has  pointed 
out,  that  the  simple  retraction  of  the  head,  by  injecting  water  from  the 
chamber  within  its  body  {pericardium')  into  the  membranous  siphimcle, 
would  cause  the  needful  condensation  of  the  air  contained  in  this 
singular  float,  and  allow  the  Nautilus  to  sink  to  the  bottom ; while  the 
protrusion  of  its  arms,  by  taldng  off  the  pressure,  and  thus  allowing  of  1 
the  expansion  of  the  confined  am,  would  give  every  needful  degree  of  ■ 

buoyancy,  even  sufficient  to  permit  the  moUusk  to  rise  like  a balloon  to  I 

the  top  of  the  sea.  | 

(1519.)  The  body  of  this  Cephalopod  is  covered  u-itli  a thin  mantle  if 
(a  a),  of  which  a large  fold  (6)  is  reflected  on  tire  exterior  of  the  shell,  f 
It  is  securely  fixed  to  its  residence  bj'  two  lateral  muscles,  the  insertion  i| 
of  one  of  which  is  seen  at  y.  A large  coriaceous  hood  (h)  covers  the  f 

head,  and,  when  the  creatirrc  retreats  into  its  habitation,  closes  the  ■ J 

entrance  like  a door,  while  throirgh  the  iirfundibirlum  (?)  the  ova  and  li 
cxcremcrrtitioirs  matters  arc  expelled  from  the  body.  Tire  most  re-  ^ 

I 

not  far  distant  from  the  sliip,  and  resembling,  as  the  sailors  expressed  it,  a dead  i 
tortoiseshell  eat  in  the  water.  It  was  captured,  but  not  Ix'fore  the  up}>er  part  of  ^ 
the  shell  had  been  broken  by  the  boat-hook  in  the  eagerness  to  take  it,  as  tlie  animal  i 
was  sinking  wlien  caught.” — (Dr.  Dennett’s  Journal.) 

* I’hilosopliieal  Experiments  and  Observations.  8vo,  1726. 
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markable  feature,  however,  exhibited  in  the  external  conformation  of 
Nautilus  is  the  conversion  of  the  sucker-bearing  arms  of  other  Cepha- 
lopods  into  an  elaborate  apparatus  of  tentacular  organs  appended  to 
the  head  (o  o) ; hut  these,  as  well  as  the  eye  (m),  will  be  more  minutely 
described  as  we  proceed. 

(1520.)  Turning  our  attention  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
Cephalopoda,  we  find  that  in  all  of  them  the  exterior  of  the  body  is 
entirely  formed  by  an  intricate  interlacement  of  muscular  fibres.  The 
sac  that  contains  the  viscera,  itself  muscular,  is  united  to  the  head  by 
strong  and  largely-developed  fasciculi ; the  funnel  (fig.  285,  a),  through 
which,  as  through  a fleshy  pipe,  the  products  of  excretion,  as  well  as 
the  eggs  or  seminal  fluid,  are  ejected,  is  formed  of  a tissue  similarly 
endowed  with  contractility ; while  the  arms  are  composed  externally  of 
muscles  disposed  in  various  directions,  and  moreover  have  their  central 
portion  occupied  hy  strong  bands,  which  traverse  them  longitudinally 
from  end  to  end,  so  that  they  ai’e  thus  gifted  with  all  needful  powers 
of  motion,  and  may  be  shortened,  elongated,  or  bent  in  any  direction  at 
pleasure. 

(1521.)  In  those  natatory  species  which,  like  Loligopsis,  or  OnycTio- 
teuthis  (fig.  282),  have  fins  appended  to  the  sides  of  the  visceral  sac, 
these  organs  likewise  are  made  up  of  muscular  substance ; and,  being 
thus  converted  iuto  broad  moveable  paddles,  they  also  form  efiicient 
locomotive  agents. 

(1522.)  One  important  circumstance  observable  in  the  class  before 
us  must  not  bo  forgotten  in  connexion  with  this  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  Cephalopods.  W e may  remind  the  student  that,  in  the  verte- 
brate division  of  animated  nature,  to  which  these  creatures  immediately 
load  us,  the  locomotive  system  is  supported  by  an  internal  vascular  and 
living  skeleton,  composed  cither  of  cartilage,  as  is  the  case  in  the  most 
imperfect  vertchrated  genera,  or,  in  the  more  highly  organized  forms,  of 
bones  articulated  with  each  other,  and  possessing  within  themselves 
the  moans  of  growth  and  renovation  derived  from  the  blood  which 
pomeates  them  in  every  part.  The  reader  will  rememher  that,  in  aU 
the  classes  that  have  offered  themselves  to  our  notice,  we  have  not 
hitherto  obsoived  anything  at  all  comparable  to  an  internal  osseous 
framework  such  as  Man  possesses, — dead,  cxtravascular  shells,  formed 
by  succc3.sive  depositions  of  layers  of  calcareous  material,  or  jointed 
cuticular  armour  equally  incapable  of  growth,  having  as  yet  repre- 
sented the  skeleton,  and  formed  the  only  levers  upon  which  the  muscular 
system  could  act  in  producing  the  movements  connected  with  loco- 
motion. 

(1523.)  Having,  however,  already  had  abundant  opportunities  of 
seeing  how  gradually  nature  proceeds  in  effecting  the  development  of 
a new  series  of  organs,  wo  might  naturally  be  led  to  expect  in  the 
creatures  before  us  some  faint  indications,  at  least,  of  our  approach  to 
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animals  possessed  of  an  internal  bony  framework ; and  our  exi>ectatioruj 
in  this  particular  will  be  fonnd  on  investigation  to  be  well-grounded.  | 
It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  Cephalopoda,  the  highest  of  the  molluscous  classes, 
that  the  rudiments  of  an  osseous  system  for  the  first  time  make  their  ' 
appearance ; not,  indeed,  as  yet  composed  of  perfect  bone,  but  formed 
of  cartilaginous  pieces, — some  being  so  disposed  as  to  protect  the  gan- 
glionic mass  above  the  oesophagus,  which  now  from  its  size  weU  deserves 
the  name  of  brain,  whilst  others  seiwe  to  afford  bases  of  attachment  to 
the  muscular  system  in  diff’erent  regions  of  the  body. 

(1524.)  The  most  important  piece  met  with  in  the  cartilaginous  ( 

skeleton  of  the  Cuttle-fish  encloses  and  defends  the  brain,  and  therefore  ; 

is  most  appropriately  called  the  cranial  cartilage,  being  the  corre- 
spondent, both  in  position  and  office,  with  the  cranium  of  a vertebrate 
animal.  This  rudimentary  cranium  embraces  the  oesophagus  with  a 
cartilaginous  ring,  encases  the  brain,  affords  passage  to  the  optic  nerves, 
and  gives  off  orbital  plates  for  the  protection  of  the  eyes.  The  cranial  j 
cartilage  likcAvise  gives  a film  origin  to  the  muscles  of  the  locomotive 
ten  taenia  appended  to  the  head,  and,  moreover,  contains  within  its 
substance  an  auditory  apparatus,  presenting  the  earliest  condition  of 
an  organ  of  healing  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  vertebrate  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom  ; in  every  respect,  therefore,  it  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first  appearance  of  a sTcull.  Another  broad  cartilage  is  i 
imbedded  among  the  muscles  at  the  base  of  the  funnel ; and  two  distinct  ; 
plates,  situated  in  the  lateral  fins  of  such  species  as  possess  append- 
ages of  that  description,  offer,  undoubtedly,  the  rudiments  of  those  por-  • 
tions  of  the  skeleton  that  sustain  the  locomotive  limbs  of  quadrupeds. 

(1525.)  But  while  we  thus  see  in  the  Cephalopoda  the  earliest  form  i 
of  an  internal  osseous  skeleton,  we  carmot  be  surprised  to  find  these  s 
moUusks  still  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  tegumentary  calcareous  | 
shell  or  epidermic  skeleton  of  inferior  animals. 

(1526.)  On  shttiug  np  the  mantle  of  a Calamaiy  (Loligo)  along  the  ! 
mesial  line  of  the  back,  it  is  found  to  contain  a large  cavity,  wherein 
is  lodged  a long  plate  of  horn,  called  the  gladius,  which  in  shajje  might  I 
be  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  head  of  a Homan  spear.  Tliis  enclosed  f 
homy  substance,  notwithstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  texture,  is,  in 
fact,  strictly  analogous  to  the  enclosed  shell  of  the  Slug,  described  in  a 
former  page ; and  its  growth  is  effected  in  the  same  manner,  namely 
by  an  exudation  of  corneous  material  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber  ||« 
that  contains  it ; and  this  horny  secretion,  hardening  as  it  is  dei>osited 
layer  by  layer,  adds  to  the  dimensions  of  the  gladitis  as  the  growth  of  ; | 
the  animal  proceeds.  Several  of  these  plates  maj-  be  produced  in  sue-  fH 
cession  ; and  in  old  individuals  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  two  or  three 
enclosed  in  the  same  cavity,  and  placed  one  behind  the  other — that  i- 
nearest  the  visceral  aspect  of  the  chamber  being  the  most  recently  ^ ^ 
formed.  Tliesc  rudimentary  shells  liave  no  connexion  Avhatever  with  ' f 
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the  soft  parts  of  the  Calamary,  to  which,  in  fact,  they  are  so  little  ad- 
herent that  they  fall  out  as  soon  as  the  sac  wherein  they  are  secreted 
is  laid  open. 

(1527.)  In  the  Cuttle-fish  (Sejna  officinalis)  the  dorsal  plate  (ps 
Sepice)  is  found  in  the  same  situation  as  the  gladius  of  the  Calamary, 
from  which,  however,  it  differs  remarkably  both  in  texture  and  com- 
position. The  cuttle-hone,  with  the  appearance  of  which  every  one  is 
familiar,  is  principally  composed  of  calcareous  substance,  and,  were  we 
to  judge  of  its  weight  from  its  bulk,  would  seem  calculated  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  movements  of  an  aquatic  animal  destined  to  swim 
about,  and  consequently  needing  whatever  assistance  might  be  derived 
from  lightness  and  buoyancy.  Did  a creature  so  apparently  destitute 
of  natatory  organs  possess  a swimming-bladder  like  that  of  a fish,  to 
assist  in  supporting  it  in  the  water,  we  should  conceive  such  an  ap- 
paratus to  be  far  more  adapted  to  its  predatory  habits  than  a shell  so 
bulky  as  that  which  it  is  destined  to  carry. 

(1528.)  We  have,  however,  already  seen,  in  the  ease  of  the  Nautilus, 
that  it  would  be  by  no  means  impracticable  to  convert  a shell  into  a 
float  nearly  equalling  a swimming-bladder  in  efiiciency ; and  on  more 
accurate  examination  it  becomes  obvious  that  even  in  the  bone  of  the 
Cuttle  we  have  a provision  of  a similar  nature,  though  the  end  arrived 
at  is  obtained  in  a very  difierent  manner.  On  making  a section  of  a 
cuttle-bone,  it  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  stages  of  very 
thin  calcareous  plates  placed  at  some  distance  above  each  other,  and 
kept  apart  by  the  interposition  of  vertical  laminae  of  the  same  substance, 
ha\-ing,  from  the  tortuosity  of  their  meandeiings,  the  appearance  of 
millions  of  microscopic  pillars.  Thus  organized,  the  shell  in  question 
becomes  sufficiently  light  to  float  in  water,  and  consequently,  from 
its  buoyancy,  no  doubt  assists,  instead  of  impeding,  the  movements  of 
the  mollusk.  This  admirable  float,  like  the  horny  gladius  of  Loligo,  is 
lodged  in  a membranous  capsule  and  enclosed  in  the  back  of  the  Sepia, 
ha\-ing  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  sides  of  the  cavity  wherein  it 
is  placed,  being  so  loosely  adherent  that  it  readily  falls  out  on  opening 
the  sac. 

(1529.)  The  cuttle-hone  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  shells, 
by  the  continued  addition  of  calcareous  lamina)  secreted  by  that  side  of 
the  containing  capsule  whicli  is  interposed  between  the  shell  and  the 
abdominal  viscera ; and  these  layers,  being  successively  added  to  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  shell,  thus  gradually  increase  its  bulk  as  the 
Cuttle-fish  advances  to  maturity.  Neither  in  the  mode  of  its  growth 
nor  in  its  texture,  therefore,  does  the  os  Sepice  resemble  bone,  properly 
HO  called ; it  receives  neither  vessels  nor  nerves,  but  is  in  all  respects 
n dermal  secretion,  imbedded  in  the  mantle,  and  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  doraal  plate  of  the  Slug. 

( 1530.)  We  now  come  to  consider  the  long-disputed  question  relative 
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to  the  nature  of  the  shell  of  the  Anjotmut.  The  Poulpe  that  inhabits 
the  elegant  abode  represented  in  a preceding  figure  (fig.  283),  when 
removed  from  its  testaceous  covering,  has  the  general  form  of  an  Oc- 
topus. Its  body  (fig.  285)  is  enclosed  in  an  ovoid  mnscular  sac  (d) ; 
and  the  head  is  surmounted  by  eight  long  sucker-bearing  anns,  of 
which  six  {e,  f)  taper  gradually  from  their  origins  to  their  extremities, 
while  the  other  two,  formerly  regarded  as  sails,  and  which  we  shall 
continue  to  designate  by  their  ordinary  name,  vela,  expand  into  broad 
membranes  (b). 

Fig.  285. 


Aiiimnl  of  the  Argomuit  out  of  its  slifll : u,  the  siiilion ; h,  the  so-calle.1  re/<i ; e,  the  h<-a<1 ; 
d,  the  body : e,/,  locomotive  teiitaeula.  (AUer  Poli.) 


(1531.)  M.  Sander  Hang,  who,  during  a residence  at  Algiers,  bad 
ample  opiiortunity  of  studying  (lie  living  Argonaut,  ascertained  that  in 
tho  figure  copied  from  Holi,  Avhich  we  have  given  in  a preceding  iiagc. 
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the  animal  is  placed  in  its  shell  in  a reversed  position,  and  that,  when 
alive,  the  creature  is  always  fmind  with  its  veliferous  arms  turned 
towards  the  spire  of  its  shell,  instead  of  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
represented  in  the  drawing  referred  to.  Moreover,  the  vela,  instead  of 
forming  sails,  are  invariably  tightly  spread  out  over  the  external  surface 
of  the  shell  (fig.  286),  which  they  cover  and  entirely  conceal  from  view. 
With  its  veliferous  arms  thus  fii-mly  embracing  its  abode,  the  Argonaut 
has  two  modes  of  progression.  It  can  certainly  raise  itself  from  the 
bottom,  and  sport  about  at  the  surface  of  the  water ; but  this  is  simply 
eflcctcd  by  the  ordinary  means  used  by  Calamaries  and  Cephalopods  in 
general,  namely  by  admitting  the  sea-water  into  its  body  and  then 
ejecting  it  in  forcible  streams  from  its  funnel,  so  as  to  produce  a retro- 
grade motion,  which  is  sometimes  very  rapid.  Its  usual  movements 
are,  however,  confined  to  ci'awling  at  the  bottom  with  its  head  down- 
wards ; and  in  this  way  it  creeps,  carrying  its  shell  upon  its  back. 

(1532.)  The  reader  wiU  obtain  a better  idea  of  the  real  appearance  of 
the  Argonaut  in  its  shell  by  inspecting  the  annexed  copy  of  M.  Bang’s 
figure  than  from  any  verbal  description,  and  we  borrow  that  gentle- 
man’s omi  account  of  its  general  appearance*.  The  membranous  por- 

Fig.  286. 


Argonaut.  (After  M.  Sunder  Kung.) 

I tions  of  the  expanded  arms,  dilated  beyond  anything  wo  could  have 
! pictured  to  ourselves  while  knowing  the  animal  merely  by  specimens 
I preserved  in  spirits  of  wine,  arc  spread  over  tlio  two  lateral  surfaces  oi 
' the  shell  in  such  a manner  as  to  cover  it  completely  from  the  base  oi 
I the  hard  edge  to  the  anteiior  extremity  of  the  edge  of  the  opening, 

*'^*^*'®  auijilo  details  upon  tliis  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  excellent 
j fanslution  of  M.  Kang’s  paper  contained  in  Mr.  Charlesworth’s  Magazine  of  Natiu’al 
' tistory,  new  scries,  vol.  iii. 
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and  consequently  the  keel.  The  apjjlication  of  these  membranes  is 
direct,  and  without  any  puckering  or  irregularity  whatever, — ^the  lower 
part  of  the  two  large  arms  being  completely  stretched,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  bridge  over  the  eavity  left  between  the  back  of  the  moUusk  and 
the  retreating  portion  of  the  spire.  "^Tien  the  moUusk  contracts  itself, 
it  frequently  draws  in  more  or  less  completely  its  large  arms  and  their 
membranes,  so  as  partially  to  uncover  the  shell  in  front,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  (fig.  286). 

(1533.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  vela  of  the  Argonaut,  which 
thus  envelope  its  abode,  are  the  organs  employed  in  constructing  the 
brittle  fabrics,  and  the  agents  whereby  fractnre  and  wounds  in  the 
shell  are  repaired  and  filled  up. 

(1534.)  The  positive  experiments  of  Madame  Power*  leave  no  doubt 
upon  the  subject;  for  not  only  did  that  lady,  by  rearing  young  Argo- 
nauts from  the  egg,  watch  the  first  appearance  and  earliest  growth  of 
the  shell,  but,  by  breaking  the  testaceous  covering  of  adult  specimens, 
she  found  that  they  could  readily  repair  the  damage  inflicted.  Being 
desirous  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  this  operation  was  accom- 
plished, the  lady  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  these  interesting 
researches  examined  an  individual  on  the  day  after  its  shell  had  been 
intentionally  broken,  and  found  that  the  aperture  was  already  covered 
by  a thin  glutinous  lamella,  which,  although  as  yet  as  delicate  as  a 
cobweb,  united  the  margins  of  the  fracture.  The  next  day  the  lamella 
had  become  thickened  to  a eertain  degree  and  more  opake;  till  at 
length,  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days,  the  new  piece  had  become 
quite  calcareous.  Madame  Power  is  likewise  certain  that,  while  in  the 
act  of  mending  the  fractures,  the  Argonaut  apphed  its  vela  to  the  exte- 
rior of  the  shell,  and  wrinkled  them  upon  it ; whence  they  may  naturally  j 
be  regarded  as  being  the  source  from  which  the  glutinous  secretion  that 
finally  became  hardened  into  shell  proceeded. 

(1535.)  In  order  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  the  remarkably- 
constructed  camerated  shells,  such  as  those  of  Nautilus,  are  produced, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  any  deviation  from  the  simple  mode  of 
procedure  adopted  in  all  the  cjises  we  have  as  yet  considered.  The 
continual  elongation  of  the  spiral  cone  is,  as  is  e%-ident  from  the  lines  of| 
growth  visible  upon  its  outer  surl'aco,  effected  by  the  addition  of  sue-  j 
cessivc  layers  to  the  margin  of  the  apci-tureof  the  hist-fonned  chamber,  | 
Avherein  the  animal  resides;  and  as  the  production  of  the  calcareous) 
secretion  whereby  the  shell  is  enlarged  is  most  rapidly  effected  upon) 
that  side  of  the  body  where  the  funnel  (fig.  284, »)  is  situated,  the! 
gradually- expanding  shell  naturally  revolves  aTOiind  an  cxccntric  axis., 
While  the  growth  of  the  sliell  continues,  the  animal  is  constantly! 
advancing  forwards,  and  thus  Ic.-ives  the  first-formed  portions  of  thc| 

» Ittagnzino  of  Nn(ural  History,  Aiiril  1S30,  “ Observations  on  <ho  Pouli>c  of  tliej 
Argonaut,”  by  Jladainc  Jeannette  Power. 
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sliell  unoccupied.  At  intervals,  as  the  Nautilus  thus  removes  itself 
further  and  further  from  the  bottom  of  its  abode,  that  portion  of  its 
mantle  which  covers  the  general  surface  of  its  visceral  sac  (fig.  284,  a) 
secretes  floors  of  shelly  substance  behind  it ; and  thus  the  septa  (s  s) 
are  formed,  whereby  the  shell  is  separated  into  chambers,  every  chamber 
having  in  turn  been  occupied  by  the  body  of  the  Nautilus.  The  gradual 
prolongation  of  the  fleshy  siphon  (7i)  is  easily  understood,  because  it 
naturally  increases  in  length  with  the  growth  of  the  animal : but  how 
the  two  muscles  (fig.  284,  g),  that  fi:x;  the  body  to  the  shell,  progressively 
advance  their  points  of  attachment  as  the  shell  enlarges,  is  not  so  readily 
explained ; neither  are  we  prepared  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
accompUshment  of  this  part  of  the  process. 

(1536.)  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  in  all  Cephalopods  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  disk  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  origins  of  the  feet  (figs.  282, 289). 

! The  oral  orifice  is  generally  surrounded 
by  a broad  circular  hp  (fig.  287,  a,  a), 
which  being  not  unfrequently  fringed 
I or  papillose,  there  is  little  doubt  of 
: its  possessing  sufficient  sensibility  to 
render  it  of  material  assistance  in 
1 manducation. 

(1537.)  The  circular  lip  partially 
t conceals  a pair  of  strong  homy  man- 
I dibles,  not  unlike  the  beak  of  a 
; parrot,  but  differing  in  this  parti- 
' cular,  that  in  the  Cephalopod  the 
I upper  mandible  is  the  shorter  of  the 
two,  and  is  overlapped  by  the  lower 
jaw.  The  mandibles  detached  from 
the  soft  part  are  represented  in  fig. 

287,  B,  a,  h).  There  s likewise  an- 
other important  difference  between 
the  structure  of  the  beak  of  the 
Cuttle-fish  and  that  of  the  Bird,  in- 
asmuch as  in  the  former  there  is  no 
bony  support  to  the  homy  jaws,  and 
consequently  some  other  means  of 
sustaining  them  must  be  had  recourse 
to.  We  accordingly  find  the  place 
of  the  jaw-bones  supplied  by  a fibro- 
‘^ilaginous  substance  (fig.  288,  c)  that  fills  the  interior  of  each  man- 
'^ible,  and  thus  gives  it  sufficient  solidity  for  all  required  pm-poses. 


Fig.  287. 


Jaws  of  the  Cuttle-flsh.  A : a,  fleshy 
orifloe  of  the  mouth ; b,  muscular  mass 
of  the  mouth ; c,  mandibles ; d,  oeso- 
phagus. B,  horny  beak  of  the  Cuttle- 
flsh,  in  outline. 
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Externally  the  jaws  are  imbedded  to  a eonsiderable  depth  in  a strong 
mass  of  muscle  (fig.  287,  b),  composed  of  several  layers  of  fibres  variously 
disposed,  so  as  to  open  or  close  the  jaws  with  a degree  of  force  propor- 
tioned to  their  large  size.  Here  therefore  is  an  apparatus  fully  ade- 
quate to  cooperate  with  the  elahorately-con-structed  prehensile  aims 
whereby  these  predatory  animals  seize  their  prey ; and  a victim  once 
involved  in  the  tenacious  gra.sp  of  the  tentaeula,  and  dragged  to  this 
powerful  beak,  can  have  but  little  chance  of  resisting  means  of  destruc-  I 
tion  so  formidable  as  those  granted  to  the  Cephalopoda.  I 

(1538.)  The  mandibles  of  Nautilus  Ponipilius,  instead  of  being  entirely  I 
composed  of  horn  (as  is  invariably  the  case  in  those  genera  that,  being  l| 
provided  with  tentaeula  armed  with  suckers,  are  thus  capable  of  seizing 
active  and  slippeiy  animals),  would  seem  to  be  rather  calculated  to 
break  to  pieces  the  testaceous  coverings  of  HoUusca  or  the  armour  of 
the  Crustacea.  They  possess,  indeed,  the  shape  of  the  jaws  already 
described,  but  are  bhmt  at  theti  extremities  (fig.  289,  n,  o),  and  thick- 
ened by  a covering  of  a dense  calcareous  substance  ; so  that  they  appear 
manifestly  adapted  to  crush  hard  substances  rather  than  to  cut  or  lace- 
rate the  tender  bodies  of  fishes*.  The  jaws  of  the  Hautilus,  tike  those 
of  the  Octopus  above  described,  are  imbedded  in  a powerful  mass  of 
muscles  {p)  whereby  they  are  opened  and  shut  with  great  force,  and  | 
are  also  provided  with  a distinct  muscular  apparatus  destined  to  pro-  | 
trade  them  when  in  use,  and  again  to  retract  the  whole  mass  of  the 
mouth  deeply  into  the  body  when  unemployed.  The  mechanism  pro- 
vided for  the  protrusion  of  the  mandibles  is  a strong  semicircular  muscle 
(7’  r),  which  firmly  embraces  the  base  of  the  oral  ajjparatus,  and  by  its 
contraction  pushes  it  outwards  among  the  labial  tentaeula  (/?,  /.•)  ; while,  , 
on  the  other  hand,  four  retractor  muscles,  the  upper  pair  of  which  are  ‘ 
represented  in  the  figure  referred  to  {q  q),  arise  from  the  extremities  f; 
of  the  cranial  cartilage,  and,  running  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the  t 
oral  mass,  are  the  agents  whereby  the  whole  is  again  withdrawn  and  1 
thus  concealed  from  view.  I 

(1539.)  The  tongue  of  the  Cephalopoda,  as  in  the  HoUusca  dcscri1x?d 
in  the  last  two  chapters,  is  an  exceedingly  important  instrument,  and 
from  its  construction  would  here  seem  to  be  an  organ  of  taste,  as  well  I' 
as  a necessaiy  assistant  in  deglutition.  In  the  annexed  figure,  repre-  I, 
senting  a vertical  section  of  the  beak  of  a very  large  OnychoUuihis,  the  £ 
shape  and  disposition  of  tlie  different  parts  of  the  tongue  are  well  seen.  ( 
The  substance  of  the  tongue  itself  is  fleshy  (fig.  288,  e,  i),  and  its  ; 
movements  are  principally  performed  by  the  action  of  its  own  intrinsic  | 
muscular  fibres  : its  siuTaco  is  divided  into  several  lobes  {f,  g,  h),  par-  'i 
tially  invested  with  a delicate  and  papillose  membrane  ; but  a large  | j 
portion  of  the  organ  is  covered  with  sliarj)  recurved  horny  hooklcts,  1 1 
so  disposed  that  with  their  assistance  the  morsels  of  food  taken  into  : n 
* Owen,  ‘ Memoir  on  the  Pearly  Nautilus.’  London,  1832,  4to.  j ij 
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the  mouth  are  seized  and  dragged  backwards,  by  a kind  of  peristaltic 
motion,  to  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus  (1).  The  necessity  of 
the  provision  thus  made  for  enabling  the  Cephalopods  to  swallow  the 

Fig.  288. 


Section  of  the  oral  apparatus  of  OntjcTioteuihU : a,  circular  lip  surrounding  the  mouth ; 

J,  d,  homy  beak ; c,  cartilaginous  substance  forming  the  bulk  of  the  mandible ; e,i,  muscular 
tongae ; /,g,h,  lobes  upon  its  surface;  k,  salivary  glands;  I,  cesophagus. 

substances  upon  which  they  feed  must  be  at  once  apparent ; for,  seeing 
that  the  walls  of  the  mouth  are  formed  entirely  by  the  hard  and  in- 
flexible homy  beak,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  deglutition  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  any  other  contrivance. 

(1540.)  Four  salivary'  glands  pour  a copious  supply  of  saliva  into  the 
oral  chamber ; of  these,  two,  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  give  off  distinct  ducts,  which  terminate  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  oesophagus  ; while  the  other  pair,  generally  larger  than 
the  superior,  are  lodged  in  the  visceral  sac  on  each  side  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  crop.  The  inferior  salivary  glands  each  furnish  an  excretory 
canal ; but  their  two  ducts  soon  unite  into  a single  tube  which,  with 
the  cesophagus,  passes  through  the  ring  formed  by  the  cranial  cartilage, 
and,  piercing  the  fleshy  mass  of  the  mouth,  opens  in  the  ncighbourliood 
' of  the  spiny  portion  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  secretion  furnished  at 
' fhis  point  serves  to  moisten  the  aliment  as  it  is  taken  up  by  the 
1 lingual  hooks  to  be  swallowed.  In  Omjclioteuthis  two  salivary  glands 
' (fig.  288,  Jc)  are  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  ; and  their  ducts  are 
1 pointed  out  in  the  drawing  by  pins  introduced  into  their  oiificcs. 
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(1541.)  The  alimentary  canal  presents  tlie  same  general  struc'ture  in 
all  the  Cephalopod  families.  The  oesophagus  (fig.  287,  a , ; fig.  289, «), 
derived  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  fle.shy  mass  of  the  mouth,  pa.s.ses 
through  a ring  formed  in  the  cranial  cartilage ; or  else,  as  in  Nautilus, 
is  partially  embraced  by  processes  derived  therefrom.  It  soon  dilates 
into  a capacious  crop  (fig.  289,  {),  the  walls  of  which  are  glandular ; and 

Fig.  289. 


Anatomy  of  !faulilus  Pompiliut  (aUor  Owen):  a,  b,  c,  d,  f,  Boction  of  the  mantle: 
g,  large  circular  flap  eurrounding  the  mouth,  supporting  A.  a scries  of  retractile  tcntacula: 
i,  smaller  lobes,  also  provided  mth  retractile  tentaoula;  fi!-,/,  presumed  olfactory  apparatus; 
m,  circular  lip:  ii,o,  horny  mandibles ; p,  9,  r,  muscular  apparatus  of  the  mouth;  *,  oesophagus: 
t,  crop : t>,  gizzard : v if,  intestine ; x,  anus : y,  pancreatic  organ ; c r,  lobes  of  the  liver. 

being  lined  with  a mucous  membrane  that  is  gathered  into  longitudinal  | 
plictc,  this  organ  readily  admits  of  considerable  dilatation. 
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(1542.)  From  the  crop,  a short  passage  (fig.  289,  it)  leads  into  a 
strong  muscular  gizzard  (v)  resembling  that  of  a granivorous  bird,  and  , 
lined  in  the  same  manner  by  a thick  coriaceous  cuticular  layer : in  this 
gizzard,  therefore,  the  food  is  gradually  bruised  and  reduced  to  a pulta- 
ceous  magma. 

(1543.)  At  a little  distance  from  the  gizzard  there  is,  in  the  Nautilus, 
appended  to  the  side  of  the  intestine,  a globular  viscus  (t/),  which  is 
hoUow,  and  its  cavity  commimicates  freely  with  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  interior  of  this  organ  Professor  Owen  found  to  be  occupied  by  broad 
parallel  laminae,  puckered  transversely,  so  as  to  offer  a great  extent  of 
surface ; and  when  examined  under  a lens,  their  structure  was  seen  to 
he  follicular,  and  evidently  fitted  for  secretion.  The  bile  is  poured  into 
this  cavity,  at  the  extremity  furthest  from  the  intestine,  by  a duct  large 
enough  to  admit  a common  probe. 

(1544.)  In  other  genera  this  laminated  viscus  is  represented  by  a 
caecal  appendage  to  the  intestine,  placed  precisely  in  the  same  situation ; 
and  on  opening  it,  its  internal  surface  is  found  to  he  increased  by  a 
spiral  lamella  that  winds  closely  upon  itself  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  such  cases  it  is  near  the  apex  of  the  spire  that  the  bile  is  received 
from  the  hver ; so  that  in  all  essential  particulars  this  spiriform  viscus  is 
precisely  analogous  to  the  laminated  cavity  of  the  Nautilus.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  apparatus  represents  a capacious  duodenum, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  extensive  surface  afforded  in  its  interior  that  the 
nutritious  portions  of  the  food  are  separated,  as  neither  the  gizzard  nor 
the  intestine  itself  presents  an  organization  adapted  to  such  a purpose. 
With  respect  to  its  other  uses  Professor  Owen  remarks  that  its  recep- 
tion of  the  biliary  secretion  renders  it  in  some  measure  analogous  to  a 
gaU-bladder ; but  most  probably  its  chief  office  is  to  pour  into  the  com- 
mencement of  the  intestinal  canal  a fluid  which  is  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  digestion ; so  that,  like  the  pyloric  appendages  of  fishes,  it 
might  be  considered  to  be  the  representative  of  a pamreas. 

(1545.)  The  remainder  of  the  intestine  is  a simple  tube,  which,  after 
one  or  two  turns  upon  itself,  mounts  up  to  the  base  of  the  funnel,  into 
which  it  opens,  and  thus  allows  the  excrement  to  he  ejected  to  a distance 
from  the  body. 

(1546.)  The  liver  (fig.  289,  z)  is  of  very  great  hulk  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  Nautilus  it  is  divided  into 
four  distinct  lobes,  which  arc  tliemsclves  made  up  of  numerous  lobides 
of  an  angular  form,  each  being  invested  with  a veiy  delicate  capsule. 

On  removing  the  capsule  every  lobule  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  nume- 
rous acini,  which  with  a needle  may  be  readily  separated  into  clustera 
connected  by  the  ramifications  of  their  excretory  duct.  In  other  genera, 
such  as  Octopus,  wherein  these  acini  have  been  minutely  examined, 
they  have  proved  to  he  delicate  cells  or  secerning  emea  wherein  the  bile 
is  elaborated.  The  excretory  canals  derived  from  all  the  lobules  of  tlie 
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liver  unite  by  repeated  anastomoses,  and  tlms  form  two  main  trunks, 
wliich  ultimately  join,  and  pour  the  biliary  secretion  into  the  laminated 
or  pancreatic  cavity  (y). 

(1547.)  In  the  Cephalopods,  as  in  all  the  Mollusca,  the  bile  is  sepa- 
rated from  arterial  blood  supplied  by  large  vessels  derived  immediately' 
from  the  aorta, — no  system  of  veins  analogous  to  the  vena  'portcB  of  higher 
animals  being  as  yet  developed. 

(1548.)  In  the  Dibranchiate  genera  the  liver  is  either  undivided,  or 
presents  only  two  lohes ; but  in  other  respects  its  composition  and 
minute  structure  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Nautilus. 

(1549.)  In  all  the  Cephalopod.v,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nautilus 
Pompilius,  there  is  an  orifice  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anus, 
through  which  a coloured  secretion,  generally  of  a deep-brown  or  in- 
tense-black  colour,  can  be  poured  in  astonishing  abundance  ; and  tbig 
becoming  rapidly  difiPused  through  the  surrounding  water,  a means  of 
defence  is  thus  provided ; for  no  sooner  does  danger  threaten,  or  a 
foe  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cuttle-fish,  than  this  ink  is  copiously 
ejected,  and  the  element  around  rendered  so  opake  and  cloudy,  that  the 
Cephalopod  remains  completely  concealed  from  its  pursuer,  and  not  im- 
frequently  ensures  its  escape  by  this  simple  artifice.  The  organ  wherein 
the  inky  secretion  is  elaborated  is  a capacious  pouch,  variously  situated 
in  different  genera.  In  Octopus  it  is  enclosed  in  the  mass  of  the  liver ; 
in  Lolicjo  it  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anus ; and  in 
Sepia  (fig.  290,  q)  the  ink-bag  is  lodged  near  the  bottom  of  the  \-isceral 
sac.  On  opening  it,  and  carefully  washing  away  by  copious  ablution  the 
ink  within,  the  cavity  of  the  ink-bag  is  seen  to  be  fiUed  up  with  a 
spongy  cellulosity,  wherein  the  blacking  material  had  been  entangled  ; 
and  from  this  cellular  chamber  a duct  leads  to  the  outward  orifice, 
through  which  the  dark  secretion  is  ejected  at  the  will  of  the  .anim.al.  and 
squirted  from  the  extremity  of  the  funnel. 

(1550.)  The  Cephalopoda  breathe  by  means  of  branchiie,  and  possess 
a complex  and  elaborate  circulatory  system,  organized  upon  very  extra- 
ordinary piincipies,  to  tho  consideration  of  which  we  now  invite  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

(1551.)  The  branchiaj  (fig.  290,  gg)  in  all  the  genera  now  known  to 
exist,  "with  the  exception  of  the  Nautilus,  are  two  in  number,  one 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  body  ; but  in  the  Nautilus  Ponpilhts  there 
are  four  branchial  organs,  two  on  each  side ; and  hence  Professor  Owen 
has  divided  the  class  into  two  gi’cat  ordere,  under  the  names  of  Dib}'an- 
chiata  and  Tetrahranchiata, — the  former  embracing  all  the  ordiuaiy 
genera,  wliile  the  latter  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  only  represented  in 
modem  times  by  the  Pearly  Nautilus,  depicted  in  a preceding  figure. 

(1552.)  In  both  tho  Dibranchiate  and  Tetrabranchiate  orders,  each 
branchia  consists  of  a broad  central  stem,  to  which  is  appended  a series 
of  vascular  lameUac,  seen  in  the  figure  given  below  (fig.  290,  <;)  : by  this 
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aiTfingemcnt  a very  extensive  surface  is  obtained,  over  which  the  blood 
is  diffiised  for  the  purpose  of  respiration.  The  respiratory  apparatus  is 
lodged  within  the  ^dsceral  sac,  but  separated  from  the  other  viscera  by 

Fig.  290. 


Anatomy  of  thn  Cuttic-Hsh  (after  lIuntiT) : « »,  acetion  of  Uio  mniiUe;  6,c,  vena)  caTre  ; 
■ aponKoid  appendaKcs  of  ditto;  ec,  branchial  licarta;  mm,  their  lateral  nppendagea ; 
Jf,  ligaments  of  bninchin;;  j/,  branchial  organa;  A,  branchial  vein;  it,  syatcmic  aurielea; 
systemic  ventricle;  o,  the  stomach;  p, 7,  the  ovarin. 


a membranous  septum  (fig.  289,  t) ; so  that  a distinct  chamber  is  formed 
to  contain  the  branchim,  into  which  the  water  is  freely  admitted, — the 
surrounding  clement  being  alternately  drawn  into  the  branchial  ca\nty, 
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by  the  action  of  its  muscular  walls,  through  a valvular  aperture  provided 
for  the  pui’pose,  and  again  expelled  in  powerful  streams  through  the 
orihee  of  the  funnel.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  force  with  which  the  water 
is  ejaculated  through  the  funnel,  that  it  not  only  serves  to  expel  from 
the  body  excrementitious  matter  derived  from  the  termination  of  the 
rectum  (fig.  290,  s'),  which  opens  into  the  respiratory  cavity,  but  be- 
comes one  of  the  ordinary  agents  in  locomotion.  This  mode  of  progres- 
sion, although  in  fact  common  to  most  of  the  Cephalopod  tribes,  is  re- 
markably exemplified  in  the  Argonaut,  which,  instead  of  na\'igatmg  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  as  has  been  already  stated,  simply  darts  itself  from 
place  to  place  by  sudden  and  oft-repeated  jets  thus  violently  spouted 
forth,  wliile  with  its  arms  stretched  out  and  closely  approximated,  and 
its  vela  tightly  expanded  over  the  outward  surface  of  its  delicate  shell,  it 
shoots  backwards  hke  an  arrow  through  the  water. 

(1553.)  Separated  from  the  chamber  in  which  the  branchiae  are 
lodged,  by  the  membranous  partition  already  mentioned  (fig.  290,  t),  and 
likewise  distinct  fr’om  the  peritoneum  containing  the  viscera,  is  a con- 
siderable cavity,  divided  by  a membranous  partition  into  two  compart- 
ments, wherein  are  placed  the  great  trunks  of  the  venous  system  (d  d). 
These  chambers,  named  by  Cuvier*  the  “ great  venous  cavities,”  are 
very  remai’kable,  inasmuch  as,  although  they  contain  the  vena  cavoe, 
which  here  present  a tinily  anomalous  structure,  they  are  lined  with  a 
mucous  membrane  derived  from  the  branchial  chamber,  with  which  they 
are  in  free  communication,  and  from  whence  the  external  element  has 
free  admission  to  their  interior. 

(1554.)  It  is  in  this  “ great  venous  cavity,”  called  by  Professor  Owen 
the  pericardium,”  that,  in  the  Pearly  IS'autilus,  the  siphon  which 
traverses  the  partitions  of  its  camerated  shell  (fig.  2S4)  terminates ; 
and  the  reader  will  now  perceive  by  what  mechanism  water  received 
from  the  branchial  chamber  may,  in  that  animal,  he  injected  into  its 
partitioned  shell  for  the  purpose  already  referred  to  (§  1517). 

(1555.)  In  the  “ great  venous  cavity ,”  or  “pericardium,”  thus  formed, 
arc  lodged  the  principal  venous  trunks  (fig.  290,  d),  into  which  the 

blood  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  brought  by  capacious  vessels 
(6,  c c)  that  may  be  called  the  vena  cava.  The  great  central  receptacles 
of  the  venous  hlood  (d  d),  wliilst  they  are  contained  in  the^frjear<fn«?i 
(or,  rather,  project  into  its  interior,  being  partially  covered  with  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  its  walls),  arc  enveloped  by  a mass  of 
spongy  apjmndagcs  of  a most  remarkable  and  peculiar  description. 
These  spongy  masses  arc  of  a yellow  colour,  and,  when  squeezed,  they 
give  out  an  opake  yellowish  niucosityl' ; hut  the  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  these  bodies  is,  that  they  communicate  by 
large  and  patulous  apertures  witli  the  interior  of  the  veins  to  which 
they  are  adlicrcnt.  The  short  canals  derived  from  these  apertui-cs  are 
* Memoirc  sur  la  Poulpe.  t 
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themselves  pierced  by  very  numerous  orifices,  and  so  on  successively, 
until  each  of  the  spongy  bodies  referred  to  is  permeated  internally  by  a 
multitude  of  short  vessels  leading  one  into  another,  and  ultimately  into 
the  vein  itself.  Cuvier  supposes  that,  seeing  it  is  impossible  that  these 
vessels  should  not  be  filled  with  blood,  they  might  themselves  be  con- 
sidered as  veins ; but  then  their  extent,  when  compared  with  the  very 
small  ai-terios  of  the  spongy  bodies,  forbids  us  to  believe  that  they  have 
no  other  office  than  that  of  bringing  back  into  the  general  current  of  the 
venous  circulation  blood  derived  from  these  arterial  ramifications.  He 
suggests,  therefore,  that  they  inore  probably  form  diverticula  in  which 
the  venous  blood  may  become  diffused,  in  order  to  receive,  through  the 
intervention  of  their  spongy  walls,  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
medium ; so  that  in  this  way  they  may  be  subseiwient  to  respiration ; 
or  else  it  is  possible  that  the  orifices  in  the  veins  are  the  openings  of 
excretory  canals  derived  from  these  appendages,  through  which  they 
may  pour  into  the  vein  some  substance  derived  from  the  water  in 
which  they  float.  Lastly,  it  is  conjectured  that  they  may  be  emunc- 
tories,  through  which  some  principle  separated  from  the  blood  is  dis- 
charged from  the  body  through  the  pores  upon  their  surface — a suppo- 
sition rendered  more  probable,  seeing  the  abundant  mucous  secretion 
that  may  be  extracted  from  them  by  pressure.  “ However  this  may  be,” 
observes  Cuvier,  “ it  is  certain  that  the  communication  between  these 
bodies  and  the  exterior  is  very  open ; for  on  blowing  into  or  injecting 
the  vein,  the  air  or  injection  passes  very  readily  into  the  cavity  that 
the  vein  traverses  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  inflating  the  cavity  from 
the  branchial  chamber,  it  often  happens  that  the  vein  becomes  filled 
with  air.” 

(1556.)  Mayer*  not  only  adopts  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned 
suggestions  relative  to  the  nature  of  these  spongy  appendages  to  the 
great  veins  of  the  CEpnALOPODA,  but  ventures  to  bring  forward  an 
opinion  that  they  perform  the  office  of  the  kidneys  of  higher  animals, 
and  separate  from  the  blood  a fluid  analogous  to  the  imnary  secretion ; 
so  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  anatomist  referred  to  does  not  scruple 
to  designate  the  ehamber  called  by  Professor  Owen  the  pericardium'^ 
as  a urinarj’  bladder ; and  to  the  two  orifices  leading  from  thence  to  the 
cavity  in  which  the  branchim  are  lodged  he  would  assign  the  name  of 
uretJme.  Professor  Owen  has  suggested  that,  in  addition  to  their  sub- 
serviency to  secretion,  these  appendages  to  the  veins  of  Cephalopoda 
may  be  provi.sions  for  enabling  their  sanguiferous  system  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  those  vicissitudes  of  pressure  to  which  it  must  be  con- 
stantly subjected,  and  that  they  bear  a relation  to  the  power  possessed 
by  these  animals  of  descending  to  great  depths  in  the  ocean, — thus 
an.swcring  the  same  purpose  as  the  capacious  auricle  and  the  large 
venous  sinuses  that  terminate  in  the  heart  of  fishes.  According  to  this 
* Analecten  fiir  vergleichenclcn  Anatomic.  4to,  1835. 
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view,  these  follieles  relieve  the  vascular  system  by  affording  a tempo- 
rary receptaele  for  the  blood  whenever  it  accumulates  in  the  vessels, 
o\vhig  to  a partial  impediment  to  its  course  through  the  respiratory 
organs,  serving  in  this  manner  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to 
the  branchim*. 

(1557.)  In  Nautilus,  Professor  Owen  found,  in  addition  to  the  spongoid 
appendages  connected  with  the  veins,  lodged  in  what  he  denominates 
the  “ jiericardium,”  that  the  great  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  itself  presents 
a structure  pi’ecisely  analogous  to  what  has  been  already  described 
Avhen  speaking  of  the  venous  system  of  Aplysia  among  the  Gastebopoda 
(§  1420),  namely  a free  communication  between  the  interior  of  the  vein 
and  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneumf.  The  vein  is  of  a flattened  form, 
being  included  between  a strong  membrane  on  the  lower  or  ventral 
aspect,  and  a layer  of  transverse  muscular  fibres  which  decussate  each 
other  on  the  upper  or  dorsal  aspect.  The  adhesion  of  the  coats  of  the 
vein  to  the  muscular  fibres  is  very  strong ; and  these  fibres  form  in 
consequence  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  vein  itself  throughout  its  whole 
course.  But  there  are  several  small  intervals  left  between  the  muscular 
fasciciili  and  corresponding  round  apertures  both  in  the  vein  and  in  the 
peritoneum ; so  that  the  latter  membrane  at  these  points  seems  to  be 
continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vena  cava.  The  distin- 
guished anatomist  referred  to  counted  as  many  as  fifteen  of  these 
openings,  and  most  of  them  were  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  head  of 
an  eye-probe.  Here,  therefore,  as  in  Aplysia,  there  are  direct  com- 
munications between  the  interior  of  the  vena  cava  and  the  great  serous 
cavity  of  the  abdomen;  and  moreover,  in  both  instances,  from  the  pecu- 
liar muscular  structure  of  the  vein  at  the  part  where  these  oiifices  occur, 
their  use  appears  to  depend  on,  or  to  be  in  comiexion  -n-ith,  a power  of 
regulating  their  diameters  J. 

(1558.)  The  blood  derived  from  the  great  venous  receptacles  (fig. 
290,  cl  d)  is  at  once  conveyed  to  the  branchim,  and  distributed  through 
all  the  lamellae  {y  g)  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  Two  distinct  heai’ts,  one  placed  on  each  side  of  the  body, 
are  interposed  between  the  branchiae  and  the  great  tnmks  of  the  venous 
system,  ser\’ing  by  their  action  forcibly  to  drive  the  blood  through  the 
ramifications  of  the  branchial  arteries.  Tliese  lateral  hearts  (fig.  290,  e e) 
arc  of  a blackish  colour,  and  tlieir  walls  moderately  thick : internally 
their  cavities  arc  filled  with  intercommunicating  cells  ; and  moreover  a 
strong  mitral  valve  is  placed  at  the  orifice  through  which  they  receive 
blood  from  the  veins,  as  well  as  smaller  valvules  at  the  origin  of  the 
branchial  arteries  ; the  latter  enter  the  princii)al  stem  of  the  branchiae, 
and,  ninning  beneath  the  ligament  (/),  divide  and  subdivide,  so  as  to 
be  dis2)erscd  over  all  the  brancliial  leaflets. 

* Memoir  on  Nautilus  rompiltus,  p.  34. 
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(1559.)  In  Sepia  there  is  appended  to  each  lateral  heart  a fleshy 
appendage  (m  m),  which,  however,  is  not  met  with  in  the  generality  of 
Dibranchiate  Cephalopods.  These  bodies  are  attached  to  the  hearts  by 
narrow  pechcles  ; and  Professor  Owen  considers  them  to  he  rudiments  of 
the  additional  pair  of  branchiae  met  with  in  the  Pearly  Nautilus. 

(1560.)  In  Nautilus  Pompilius  the  hearts  just  mentioned  do  not  exist, 
doubtless  because  the  greater  extent  of  surface  afforded  by  the  four 
branchiae  of  this  Cephalopod  renders  the  presence  of  extraordinary 
agents  for  impelling  the  blood  through  them,  in  order  to  ensure  efficient 
respiration,  unnecessary. 

(1561.)  After  undergoing  exposure  to  the  sitrrounding  medium  in  the 
extensive  ramifications  of  the  branchial  arteries,  the  purified  blood  is 
returned  to  the  organs  belonging  to  the  systemic  circulation.  In  Sepia 
it  is  first  received  from  the  branchiae  by  two  dilated  sinuses  (if),  which 
might  almost  be  regarded  as  systemic  auricles ; and  from  these  it  passes 
into  a strong  muscular  cavity  (k),  which  corresponds  in  function  with 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  human  heart,  and  by  its  pulsations  forcibly 
propels  the  blood  through  all  the  arterial  ramifications  of  the  vascular 
system.  Two  aortae,  one  derived  from  each  of  its  extremities,  arise 
from  the  systemic  ventricle,  the  commencement  of  each  being  guarded 
by  strong  valves  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  all  reflux  towards  this  central 
heart ; and  thus  the  circuit  of  the  blood,  accomplished  in  this  comjjli- 
cated  system  of  blood-vessels,  is  completed.  In  Nautilus  the  lateral 
sinuses  are  wanting,  and  the  systemic  ventricle  is  of  a square  shape ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  course  of  the  circulation  is  the  same  as  is 
above  described. 

(1562.)  In  the  Poulpo  {Octopus  vulgaris)* , the  blood  thus  distri- 
buted through  all  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arterial  vessels  returns 
towards  the  branchiaj  through  a system  of  venous  canals  composed 
partly  of  vessels  furnished  with  distinct  parietes,  partly  of  a series  of 
lacuna)  or  spaces  only  circumscribed  by  the  circumjacent  parts. 

(1563.)  The  veins  derived  from  the  anus  and  the  ceiihalic  region,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  the  siphuncle  and  the  great  visceral  veins,  at 
length  unite  and  form  by  their  union  the  two  vena)  cava)  (fig.  290,  cl  d), 
through  the  intervention  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  is  con- 
ducted to  the  preliminary  hearts  (fig.  290,  e e).  So  far  these  venous 
trunks  offer  no  very  striking  peculiarity,  but  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gizzard  they  present  a very  remarkable  arrangement : instead  of 
being  formed  by  the  junction  of  other  .smaller  veins,  they  become  un- 
interruptedly continuous,  with  an  immense  venous  reservoir  which  oc- 
cupies all  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  abdomen,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  be 
a continuation  of  this  membranous  reservoir.  It  is  to  M.  DeUe  Chiajef 

* Milne-Edwards,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  184.'5,  tom.  iii.  p.  340. 

t Istitiizioni  di  Anatomia  e Eisiologia  Coinparata,  parto  1",  Aiiiniali  senzn  Ver- 
tebre  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  tom.  i. 
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that  the  merit  belongs  of  having  first  indicated  the  existence  of  this 
curious  arrangement ; but  'while  the  illustrious  Neapolitan  naturalist 
regards  it  as  being  simply  a large  venous  sinus,  MUne-Edwards  looks 
upon  it  as  being  the  -visceral  cavity  itself,  lined  with  peritoneum,  as 
in  the  higher  animals,  into  which  the  blood  is  received,  and  wherein  it 
bathes  directly  the  pharyngeal  mass,  the  salivary  glands,  the  stomachs, 
and  the  other  principal  ■viscera.  In  the  Cuttle-fish  {Sepia)  and  in  the 
Calamary  {Loligo),  the  above  peculiarities  met  with  in  the  “ Poulpe  ” 
do  not  exist,  so  that  there  is  a remarkable  accordance  between  the  in- 
ternal structure  of  these  Cephalopods  and  the  zoological  characters 
furnished  by  the  number  of  their  cephalic  appendages.  In  those  genera 
furnished  with  only  four  paii’s  of  arms  the  venous  system  is  semi- 
lacunose  in  its  character,  whilst  in  the  ten-ainued  races  it  is  entirely 
vascular  throughout  the  abdomen,  although  it  stiU  presents  a lacunose 
character  in  the  cephalic  region. 

(1564.)  In  the  nervous  system  of  the  Cephalopod.4.  we  may  naturally 
expect  to  find  not  only  a superiority  in  the  development  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as  compared  -with  the  condition  of  these  important  masses  in 
the  lower  MoUusca,  but  some  indications  at  least  of  an  approximation 
to  that  arrangement  so  eminently  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate  di- 
vision of  the  animal  world,  to  the  confines  of  which  we  are  now  gra- 
dually approaching ; more  especially  as,  in  the  activity  of  the  move- 
ments of  these  creatures,  and  in  the  increased  perfection  of  their  senses, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  elevated  position  assigned  to  them 
when  contrasted  with  other  moUusks  of  less  carnivorous  and  rapacious 
habits. 

(1565.)  The  nervous  ganglia  from  whence  the  muscles  and  ■viscera 
derive  their  supply  are  stUl  numerous  and  Avidely  scattered  ; but  their 
size  is  considerable,  and  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  oi^ans  over 
which  they  preside.  It  is  to  the  encephalic  portions  of  the  nervous 
system,  however,  that  we  must  principally  turn  our  attention  if  we 
would  rightly  estimate  this  pai’t  of  tlieir  economy ; and  these,  we  at 
once  perceive,  have  in  the  class  before  us  attained  to  such  magnitude 
and  importance  that  they  emulate,  no  longer  dubiously,  the  brain  of  a 
fish,  -with  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  compare  them. 

(1566.)  In  a Cephalopod  the  encephalon  (for  so  we  now  may  truly 
call  it)  is  enclosed,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  in  a distinct  cartila- 
ginous skull,  which  embraces  it  on  aU  sides  and  defends  it  from  injury. 
The  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity,  however,  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
contain  the  brain  ; and,  as  is  the  case  in  fislies,  the  interspace  is  filled 
up  with  a semigclatinous  substance.  The  brain,  moreover,  still  forms 
a ring,  through  which  the  oesophagus  passes  ; so  that  we  might  with 
propriety  preserve  the  terms  sujiraoesojfiiagcal  and  infraoesophageal 
ganglia,  were  these  parts  not  now  become  so  intimately  united  to  each 
other  that  they  seem  fused  into  a single  mass  (fig.  294,  a,  f>),  from 
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different  portions  of  which,  nerves  serving  very  different  offices  take 
their  origin. 

(1567.)  In  JS^autilus  the  nervous  system  has  been  most  minutely  and 
critically  examined ; and  the  important  deductions  to  which  the  re- 
searches of  Professor  Owen  point,  relative  to  the  analogies  that  may  be 
traced  between  the  encephalon  of  these  creatures  and  the  brain  of  higher 
animals,  have  served  to  attach  an  interest  to  the  study  of  this  part  of 
the  economy  of  the  Cephalopoda  which  has  scarcely  as  yet  been  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  by  physiologists. 

(1568.)  In  the  Nautilus  Pompilius,  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion  of 
the  Gastebopoda  is  represented  by  a thick  round  cord  of  nervous  matter 
(fig.  291, 1),  which  is  in  communication  with  two  nervous  collars  (3  3, 
4 4)  that  surround  the  oesophagus,  and  likeAvise  with  two  large  ganglia 
(2)  from  which  the  optic  nerves  take  their  origin ; but  in  the  Cuttle- 
fish the  same  portion  of  the  nervous  system  (fig.  294,  a)  is  much  more 
largely  developed,  and  presents  a ganglionic  mass  of  considerable  size. 
If  we  inquire  the  reason  of  this  want  of  correspondence  in  magnitude 
presented  by  the  same  organ  in  these  two  cases,  we  must  necessarily 
examine  the  relations  in  which  this  part  of  the  brain  stands  with  other 
circumstances  in  the  economy  of  the  two  animals  in  question  ; and  we 
perceive,  as  Professor  Owen  has  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated*,  that 
the  brain  is  here  developed  in  accordance  with  the  relative  complexity 
of  the  organ  of  vision,  and  also  with  the  perfection  of  the  locomotive 
facidties  possessed  by  the  Cephalopods  under  consideration.  With  the 
exception  of  sundry  small  twigs  given  off  to  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
the  optic  nerves  (fig.  291,  2 ; fig.  294,  e)  are  the  only  ones  derived 
from  this  part  of  the  encephalon ; and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  both 
the  simply-constructed  eye  of  the  Nautilus  and  the  complicated  visual 
organs  of  the  Sepia  are  correspondent  to  the  development  of  the  supra- 
oesophageal  brain  ; so  that  consequently  the  latter  may,  with  eveiy 
show  of  reason,  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of  the  optic  lobes 
found  in  the  encephalon  of  fishes  f,  and  the  analogue  of  the  bigeminal 
bodies  in  the  brains  of  the  higher  Vertebra ta. 

(1569.)  The  ganglia  connected  with  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  supra- 
oesophageal  ma.ss  form  two  distinct  collars  embracing  the  oesophagus, — 
an  arrangement  of  which  we  have  already  met  wdth  an  example  in  Clio 
borealis  among  the  Pteropod  MoUusca.  In  Nautilus,  the  anterior  ring 
of  nervous  substance,  w'hich  no  doubt  ought  rather  to  bo  considered 
as  an  agglomeration  of  ganglia  than  as  a simple  ganglionic  mass, 
gives  off  nerves,  1st,  to  the  ophthalmic  tentacles  (fig.  291,  5) ; 2ndly, 
to  the  digital  tentacles  (6) ; 3rdly,  there  arises,  from  near  the  ventral 

* Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Tol.iii.  part  1.  p.  187. 

t Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  art.  Cephalopoda. 
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aspect  of  the  ganglionic  coUar,  a pair  of  neircs  (7),  each  of  wliich  soon 
dilates  into  a large  ganglion  (8),  from  whence  are  derived  the  nerves  of 
the  internal  labial  tentacles  (9)  and  also  other  gangliform  ner\-es  (10), 
distributed  to  what  Professor  Owen  regards  as  the  olfactorj'  apparatus ; 
lastly,  the  anterior  coUar  gives  otf  nerves  (ll)  which  penetrate  the  mus- 
cular integument  and  supply  the  infundibulum. 

(1570.)  In  the  Dihranchiate  Cephalopods,  the  nerves  derived  from 
that  portion  of  the  brain  that  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
anterior  collar  of  Nautilus  supply  the  locomotive  sucker-bearing  arms, 
the  labial  apparatus,  and  also  the  auditory  organs  (fig.  294,  c,  d)  ; but 
the  latter  have  not  been  found  to  exist  in  Nautilus  Pompilius. 

(1571.)  There  is  no  possibihty  of  doubting  that  the  above  nerves, 
distributed  as  they  are  to  the  complex  sensitive  tentacula  connected 
with  the  head  and  parts  of  the  mouth,  represent  the  fifth  pair  in  the 
Vertebrata — their  general  distribution  and  semi-ganghonic  character 
being,  cceteris  paribus,  precisely  similar ; so  that  those  portions  of  the 
brain  of  vertebrate  animals  from  whence  the  tiifacial  and  auditory 
nerves  originate  may  reasonably  be  compared  vrith  the  anterior  sub- 
cesophageal  eoUar  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

(1572.)  The  posterior  suboesophageal  ganglionic  ring  (fig.  291,  4) 
may  be  compared  to  the  medulla  oblongata  of  quadrupeds.  In  Nauti- 
lus it  gives  origin,  1st,  to  numerous  nerves  (13)  which,  after  a short 
course,  plunge  into  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  body,  to  which  they  are 
distributed ; 2ndly,  to  two  large  cords  (14)  which  terminate  by  be- 
coming ganghform  (16),  and  sxipply  the  branchial  apparatus  and  the 
viscera — thus  representing  the  par  vagum  in  their  distribution,  and  in 
like  manner  communicating  with  branches  apparently  corresponding 
with  the  sympathetic  nerves  that  are  spread  out  over  the  heart  and 
ramifications  of  the  vascular  system ; lastly,  slender  neives,  alhed  to  the 
sj^mpathetic,  accompany  the  vena  cava  into  the  abdomen. 

(1573.)  Such  being  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  nervous  gangha 
and  the  general  distribution  of  the  nerves,  we  must  now  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  instruments  of  sensation  possessed  by  these  comparatively 
highly-gifted  animals  ; and  these,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  arc  in  all 
respects  corresjjondcnt,  in  the  perfection  of  their  stnichire,  with  the 
exalted  condition  of  the  brain,  and,  from  their  peculiar  organization, 
highly  interesting  to  the  physiologist. 

(1574.)  The  sense  of  touch,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  rc-sidcs 
principally  in  the  tentacula,  or  feet,  as  they  are  generally  tonned,  placed 
aroiind  the  mouth,  and  forming,  as  we  have  already  seen,  instruments 
of  locomotion  as  well  ns  prehensile  organs.  In  the  Dibranchiatc  Cepha- 
lopods  these  tentacula  arc  armed  with  the  tenacious  suckers  described 
in  a former  page ; but  in  the  Nautilus  they  arc  so  peculiar,  both  in 
structure  and  office,  that  a more  elaborate  description  of  them  beeome.s 
rciiuisite  in  this  place,  for  which,  of  coui'se,  we  aiv  necessarily  indebted 
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to  the  same  soiirce  from  whence  we  have  deiived  all  oiu'  information 
relative  to  this  extraordinary  animal. 

(1575.)  The  head  of  Nautilus  (fig.  284)  is  of  a conical  form,  and  of  a 
much  denser  texture  than  the  analogous  part  in  the  Dibranchiate  Ce- 
phalopods : it  is  excavated  in  such  a manner  as  to  form  a receptacle  or 
sheath,  into  which  the  mouth  and  its  more  immediate  appendages  can 
he  wholly  retracted,  and  so  completely  concealed  as  to  require  the  aid 
of  dissection  before  they  can  be  submitted  to  examination.  The  orifice 
of  this  great  oral  sheath  is  anterior,  its  superior  parietes  being  formed 
by  a thick  triangular  hood  (fig.  284,  n)  with  a wrinkled  and  papillose 
exterior,  while  the  sides  give  off"  numerous  conical  and  trihedral  processes 
(o  0 o) : the  inferior  portion  of  the  cone  is  thin,  smooth,  and  concave, 
and  rests  upon  the  funnel  (t).  Prom  the  disposition  of  the  hood,  and 
the  tough  coriaceous  texture  of  its  substance,  it  is  evident  that  this  part 
is  calculated  to  perform  the  office  of  an  operculum  by  closing  the  aper- 
ture of  the  shell  when  the  body  of  the  animal  is  retracted. 

(1576.)  The  lateral  processes  (o  o o)  are  thirty-eight  in  number, 
nineteen  on  either  side,  ii-regidarly  disposed  one  upon  another,  and  all 
converging  towards  the  oral  sheath ; hut  as  the  hood  itself  consists 
apparently  of  two  very  broad  digitations  conjoined  along  the  mesial  line, 
twenty  pairs  of  these  lateral  appendages  may  he  enumei’ated.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  appearance  of  acetabula,  or  suckers,  upon  any  of  these 
cephahe  appendages ; but  their  exterior  surface  is  more  or  less  rugose : 
each  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  a canal,  in  which  is  lodged  an  annu- 
lated  cirrus  or  tentacle  (figs.  284,  291),  which  is  about  a line  in  diameter, 
and  from  2 inches  to  2T  inches  in  length.  In  the  specimen  examined, 
a few  of  the  cim  were  protmded  from  their  sheaths  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  inch,  but  the  rest  were  completely  retracted,  so  as  not  to  be  visible 
externally ; and  on  laying  open  some  of  the  canals,  the  extremities  of 
several  were  found  as  far  as  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  aperture ; so 
that  they  appear  to  possess  considerable  projectile  and  retractile  powers. 

(1577.)  To  the  above  forty  tcntacula  must  be  added  four  others  of  a 
different  construction,  which  project  immediately  beneath  the  margin  of 
the  hood,  like  antennae,  one  before  and  one  behind  each  eye  (fig.  284,  ?•). 
These  tentacles  would  seem  at  fii’st  sight  to  bo  constructed  upon  the 
same  principles  as  the  last ; but  on  examining  them  attentively,  they 
arc  found  to  be  composed  of  a number  of  ffattened  circular  disks  ap- 
pended to  a lateral  stem.  Yet  even  all  these  oi'gans  of  touch  form  but 
a small  part  of  the  tactile  apparatus  of  the  Nautilus  PomjjiUus ; for  the 
niouth,  lodged  within  the  oral  sheath,  is  surrounded  with  a series  of 
tentacula  even*  more  numerous  than  those  appended  to  the  exterior  of 
the  head.  Around  the  circular  lip  (fig.  289,  ??i)  which  encloses  the  beak 
(a,  o)are  situated  four  lahial  processes  ((j</,ii):  each  of  these  ju’o- 
cesses  is  pierced  by  twelve  canals,  the  orifices  of  which  arc  dispo.scd  in 
a single  but  rather  irregular  series  along  their  anterior  margin  ; and 
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every  one  of  these  canals  contains  a cirrus  or  tentacle  rather  smaller 
than  those  of  the  external  digitations,  although  their  structure  is 
precisely  similar  (7^  h,  Jc  Jc').  These  cum,  like  the  former,  receive  large 


Fig.  291 . 


Nonrous  Bj-Btc-m  oi KauHlu>  PompUius  ganglion; 

!,r,/.9,rptmct.ilc  tontaculn;  h,  presumed  olfactory  orgm  , UU  p„pplrinp  the  retrac- 

2,  opiic  ganglia:  3 3.  •!  t,  «"'j®»°l’'’Xtrv"of™n -'uOS,  iX  nerves  supplying  the  muscular 
In  U-ntaeula;  10,  nerves  supplying  olfactory  organ . it,  , . 

.tegument;  14,  15,  10,  nerves  representing  the  sympathetic  sjstcni. 
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idiatcly  from  the  brain  (fig.  291 , 6 G),  vniie 
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internal  labial  tentacles  proceed  from  a large  ganglion  (8)  that  is  in 
communication  with  the  oesophageal  ring  through  the  intervention  of  a 
considerable  nervous  trunk  (7). 

(1578.)  In  the  Dibranchiate  Cephalopods  none  of  the  ahove-described 
cirriferous  processes  are  found  to  exist ; but  there  is  every  evidence  that 
the  prehensile  arms,  and  most  probably  the  individual  suckers  appended 
to  them,  are  highly  sensitive  to  tactile  impressions.  Every  one  of  the 
arms  receives  a large  nerve,  derived  from  the  same  portion  of  the 
oesophageal  coUar  as  that  which  gives  origin  to  the  tentacular  nerves  of 
Nautilus,  which  traverses  its  whole  length,  lodged  in  the  same  canal  as 
the  great  artery  of  the  hmb.  During  this  course  the  neiwe  becomes 
shghtly  dilated  at  short  distances,  and  gives  off  from  each  enlarge- 
ment numerous  small  nerv^ous  twigs  which  penetrate  into  the  fleshy 
substance  of  the  foot.  Immediately  after  entering  the  arm  and  rmder- 
going  the  dilatation  above  aUrrded  to,  every  nerve  furnishes  two 
large  branches,  one  from  each  side,  which  traverse  the  fleshy  substance 
cormecting  the  bases  of  the  arms,  to  urrite  with  the  nerves  of  the  two 
contiguous  arms,  so  that  all  the  nerves  of  the  feet  are  connected  near 
their  origins  by  a nervous  zone*, — an  arrangement  intended,  no  doubt, 
to  associate  the  movements  of  the  organs  to  which  these  nerves  are 
appropriated. 

(1579.)  There  is  httle  doubt,  from  the  character  of  the  soft  and 
papillose  membrane  which  forms  a considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  that  both  in  the  Nautilus  and  in  the  Dibranchiate  Cepha- 
lopods the  sense  of  taste  is  sufficiently  acute — far  superior,  indeed,  to 
what  is  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Gasteropod  MoUusca,  and  possibly  even 
excelling  that  conferred  upon  fishes  and  others  of  the  lowest  Vertebrata 
that  obtain  their  food  under  circumstances  such  as  render  mastication 
impossible,  and  the  perception  of  savours  a superfluous  boon. 

(1580.)  That  the  CEPnAXoroDA  are  provided  with  a delicate  sense  of 
smell,  and  attracted  by  odoroiis  substances,  is  a fact  established  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  many  authors,  although  in  the  most  highly 
organized  genera  nothing  analogous  to  an  olfactoiy  apparatus  has  as  yet 
been  pointed  out : nevertheless,  in  Nautilus,  Professor  Owen  discovered 
a structure  which  he  regards,  with  every  show  of  probability,  as  being  a 
distinct  organ  of  passive  smell,  exhibiting  the  same  type  of  structure 
that  is  met  with  in  the  nose  of  fishes,  and,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  first  appearance  of  an  organ  specially  appropriated  to  the  per- 
ception of  odours,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  pliysiologist.  We 
may  here  premise  that  the  exercise  of  tliis  function  in  creatures  con- 
tinually immersed  in  water  must  depend  upon  conditions  widely  differ- 
ing from  those  which  confer  the  power  of  smelling  upon  air-breathing 
animals.  In  the  latter,  the  odorant  particles,  wafted  by  the  breeze  to  a 
distance  and  drawn  in  by  the  breath,  are  made  to  pass,  by  the  act  of 
* Cuvier,  M^moire  but  la  Poulpe,  p.  3G. 
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inspiration,  along  the  nasal  passages,  and,  being  thus  examined  with  a 
minuteness  of  appreciation  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  olfactory 
membrane,  give  intimations  of  the  existence  of  distant  bodies  scarcely 
inferior  to  those  obtained  from  sight  and  sound.  But,  in  an  aquatic- 
medium,  information  derived  from  this  sense  must  be  restricted  within 
far  narrower  limits,  inasmuch  as  the  dissemination  of  odoriferous  par- 
ticles must  necessarily  be  extremely  slow,  and  the  power  of  perceulng 
their  presence  comparatively  of  little  importance,  seeing  that  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  be  exercised  is  so  materially  circumscribed.  Smell,  in 
aquatic  animals,  is  therefore  apparently  reduced  to  a mere  perception  of 
the  casual  qualities  of  the  surrounding  element,  without  any  power  of 
inhaling  odours  from  a distance.  Simple  contact  between  a sufficiently 
extensive  sentient  sm-face  and  the  water  in  which  it  is  immediately 
immersed  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  the  case  before  us  ; and  if  an  organ 
can  be  pointed  out,  constructed  m such  a manner  as  to  adapt  it  to  fulfil 
the  above  intention,  there  can  be  little  hesitation  in  assigning  to  it  the 
office  of  an  olfactory  apparatus. 

(1581.)  In  Nautilus,  the  part  indicated  by  Professor  Owen*  as  ap- 
propriated to  the  sense  of  smell  consists  of  a series  of  soft  membranous 
laminae  (fig.  289,  I ; fig.  291,  7i)  compactly  arranged  in  a longitudinal 
direction,  and  situated  at  the  entry  of  the  mouth,  between  the  internal 
labial  processes.  These  laminae  are  twenty  in  number,  and  are  from 
one  to  two  lines  in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  five  in  length ; but  they 
diminish  in  this  respect  towards  the  sides.  They  are  supplied  by  nerves 
(fig.  291, 10)  from  the  small  ganglia  (8)  which  are  connected  with  the 
ventral  extremities  of  the  anterior  suboesophageal  ganglia,  and  from 
which  the  nerves  of  the  internal  labial  tentacula  are  likewise  given  off. 

(1582.)  The  stnicture  of  the  eyes  in  the  two  divisions  of  the  Cnrn.v- 
LOPODA  differs  remarkably,  and  in  both  is  so  entirely  dissimilar  from 
the  usual  organization  met  -with  in  other  classes  of  animals,  that  we 
must  invito  the  special  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  portion  of  their 
economy. 

(1583.)  In  the  TETRABRAXcniATA,  of  which  the  Naidihts  is  the  only 
example  hitherto  satisfactorily  investigated,  according  to  Professor 
Owen’s  observations t the  eye  appears  to  bo  reduced  to  the  simplest 
condition  that  an  organ  of  vision  can  assume  without  departing  alto- 
gether from  the  typo  which  prevails  throughout  the  higher  classes : for 
although  the  light  is  admitted  by  a single  orifice  into  a globular  cavity, 
or  camera  obscara,  and  a nerve  of  ample  size  is  appropriated  to  receive 
the  impression,  yet  the  parts  which  regulate  the  admission  and  modify 
the  direction  of  the  impinging  rays  Avere,  in  the  specimen  examined, 
entirely  deficient.  In  this  stmeture  of  the  eye,  observes  Professor 
OwenJ,  the  Nautilus  approximates  the  (Jasteropods,  numerous  gener.i 
of  Avhich,  and  especially  the  PEcrixiRRAXcniATA  of  Cuvier,  present  ex- 

* Mem.  on  Nnulilus,  p.  41.  t lAtr.  cit.  p.  39  et  scq.  } Op.  rit.p.til. 
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amples  analogous  in  simplicity  of  structure,  and  in  a pedicellate  mode 
of  support  and  attachment  to  the  head,  lloreover,  as  the  Pearly 
Nautilus,  like  the  latter  group  of  moUusks,  is  also  attached  to  a heavy 
shell,  and  participates  with  them  in  the  deprivation  of  the  ordinary 
locomotive  instruments  of  the  Cephalopods,  the  anatomist  whose  re- 
marks we  quote  hence  deduces  the  more  immediate  principle  of  their 
reciprocal  inferiority  with  respect  to  their  visual  organ,  observing  that 
it  would  little  avail  an  animal  to  discern  distant  objects  when  it  could 
neither  overtake  them  if  necessary  for  food,  nor  avoid  them  if  inimical 
to  its  existence. 

(1584.)  The  eyes  of  Nautilus  (fig.  284,  m)  are  not  contained  in 
orbits,  but  are  attached  each  by  a pedicle  to  the  side  of  the  head,  im- 
mediately below  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  hood.  The  ball  of  the  eye 
is  about  eight  lines  in  diameter ; and  although  contracted  and  wrinkled 
in  the  specimen  examined,  it  appeared  to  have  been  naturally  of  a 
globular  form,  rather  flattened  anteriorly.  The  pupil  was  a circular 
, aperture,  less  than  a line  in  diameter,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  This  small  size  of  the  pupH  in  Nautilus, 
which  contrasts  so  remarkably  with  the  magnitude  of  that  aperture  in 
the  Dihranchiate  Cephalopods,  Professor  Owen  suggests  is  most  pro- 
bably dependent  on  the  great  degree  of  mobility  conferred  upon  the  eye 
of  the  Nautilus  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  a muscular  pedicle, 
which  enables  it  to  be  brought  to  bear  with  ease  in  a variety  of  direc- 
tions ; whilst  in  the  higher  Cephalopoda,  corresponding  motions  of  the 
head  and  body,  on  account  of  the  more  fixed  condition  of  the  eye  in 
them,  would  have  been  perpetually  required,  had  not  the  range  of  vision 
been  extended  to  the  utmost  by  enlarging  the  pupillary  aperture. 

(1585.)  The  principal  tunic  of  the  eye  is  a tough  exterior  membrane 
I or  sclerotic  (fig.  291),  thickest  posteriorly,  where  it  is  continued  from 
i the  pedicle,  and  becoming  gradually  thinner  to  the  margins  of  the  pui)il. 
IThe  optic  nerves,  after  leaving  the  optic  ganglions  (2),  traverse  the 
■ centre  of  the  ocular  pedicles,  and,  entering  the  eye,  spread  out  into  a 
tough  pulpy  mass  which  extends  as  far  forwards  as  the  semidiameter 
I of  the  globe.  This  nervous  tissue,  as  well  as  the  whole  interior  of  the 
f cavity,  is  covered  with  a black  pigment  which  is  apparently  intei-posed 
! between  the  impinging  rays  of  light  and  the  sentient  membrane.  The 
■contents  of  the  eye-ball,  of  whatever  nature  they  had  been,  had  escaped 
‘by  the  pupil.  If  the  eye  had  ever  contained  a ciystalline  lens,  that 
:body  must  have  been  very  small ; as  otherwise,  from  the  well-known 
•effect  of  ardent  spirits  in  coagulating  it,  it  would  have  been  rcaddy 
♦perceived.  What  adds,  however,  to  the  probability  of  this  eye  being 
Hestitute  of  a crystalline  humour  is  the  total  absence  of  ciliaiy  plicae,  or 
•iiny  structure  analogous  to  them.  In  some  parts  of  the  cavity  a mem- 
ihrane  could  be  distinguished  ■which  had  enveloped  the  fluid  contents  of 
-the  eye ; but  it  had  entirely  disappeared  at  the  pupil,  which  had  in 
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consequence  freely  admitted  the  preserving  liquid  into  the  interior  of 
the  globe. 

(1586.)  However  much  is  still  left  to  be  ascertained  by  future  ob- 
servations, we  learn  from  the  above  able  expo.sition  of  the  appearances 
detected  on  examining  the  solitary  example  of  a visual  organ  of  this 
description  hitherto  met  with,  that  the  eye  of  the  Nautilus  exhibits 
everj'’  indication  of  inferiority  of  construction  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  Dibranchiate  tribes.  Encased  in  no  orbital  cavity,  and  conse- 
quently unprovided  ivith  any  other  muscular  apparatus  than  the  fleshy 
pedicle  whereby  it  is  connected  with  the  head — unprotected  by  eyelids 
and  devoid  of  lacrymal  appendages — without  either  transparent  cornea, 
aqueous  humour,  iris,  or  crystalline  lens — and,  moreover,  coated  inter- 
nally with  a dark  pigment,  apparently  situated  in  front  of  the  nervous 
expansion  which  represents  the  retina,  instead  of  behind  it  in  the  usual 
position  of  the  choroid  tunic — all  these  are  facts  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  physiologist,  and  excite  the  surprise  of  every  ob- 
server who  studies  on  a large  scale  this  part  of  the  animal  economy. 

(1587.)  The  eyes  of  the  Dibrancliiate  Cephalopoda  are  not  less  re- 
markable in  their  construction  than  those  of  the  Nautilus,  and  from 
their  greater  complexity  will  requii’e  a more  elaborate  description.  In 
order  to  simplify  the  details  connected  with  this  portion  of  om  subject 
as  much  as  possible,  we  shall  describe  separately,  as  forming  distinct 
parts  of  the  ocular  apparatus  met  with  in  the  common  Cuttle-fish  (Sepia 
ofidnalis),  first,  the  orhit ; secondly,  the  globe  of  the  eye ; thirdly,  the 
chamber  of  the  optic  ganglion  ; and  fom’thly,  the  muscles  of  the  visual 
organ. 

(1588.)  The  orbit  differs  from  that  of  all  other  classes  of  animals, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a cavity  circumscribed  on  aU  sides  and  covering  even 
the  front  of  the  eye*.  The  bottom  of  the  orbital  cavity  is  cartilaginous, 
being  partially  formed  by  a process  derived  from  the  cranial  cartilage ; 
but  elsewhere  it  is  made  up  of  the  common  fleshy  integument  of  the 
body  (fig.  292,  cl  d,  e) : becoming  gradually  attenuated,  the  skin  (6) 
passes  over  the  anterior  portion  of  the  eye,  where,  being  transparent  (/), 
it  represents  the  cornea,  although  it  has  no  connexion  Avith  the  eye-ball 
itself.  Beneath  the  cornea  the  integument  again  becomes  opake,  and 
forms  a thickened  fold  (a),  which  might  be  considered  as  the  rudiment 
of  an  under  eyelid.  Tlie  orbit  therefore  fonns  a complete  capsule,  en- 
closing the  whole  of  the  apparatus  of  vision. 

(1589.)  The  globe  of  the  eye  fills  up  the  anterior  jiart  of  the  orbital 
chamber,  and  is  remarkable  from  having  no  cornea  properly  so  called ; 
so  that,  on  raising  the  transparent  sldn  (/)  which  forms  the  exterior  i 
wall  of  the  orbit  and  supplies  the  jilaec  of  the  cornea,  tlie  prominent  i 

* Dosei’iptivc  and  Illustralod  Catalogue  of  the  I’hysiologieal  Scries  of  Coiujiara-  | 
tivo  Anatomy  contained  in  the  Museum  of  the  Koval  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  I 
vol.  iii.  part  1.  pi.  62. 
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surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  (o)  is  found  quite  naked  beneath  it, 
neither  an  aqueous  humoiu’,  nor  an  iris  properly  so  called,  being  pre- 
sent. The  outer  coat  of  the  eye  {g  g,  i)  represents  the  sclerotic  tunic 
in  Man : it  is  tough,  fibrous,  and  of  a silvery  lustre ; perforated  ante- 
riorly by  a large  round  aperture,  representing  that  which  contains  the 
cornea  in  the  human  eye,  and  pierced  posteriorly  by  numerous  foramina, 
through  which  the  multitudinous  branches  derived  from  the  optic  gan- 
glion (Jc)  enter. 


Fig.  292. 


Anatomy  of  the  eye  of  the  Cuttle-llsh.  (After  Cuvier.) 


(1590.)  The  second  tunic  is  usually  regarded  as  the  retina,  occupying 
a singular  situation  and  presenting  a very  anomalous  structure.  No 
choroid  intervenes  between  this  retina  and  the  sclerotic,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  eye  of  Man  ; but  numerous  nervous  branches  given  off  from  the 
optic  ganglion  {k),  having  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  through 
the  cribriform  sclerotic,  immediately  expand  into  a thick  nervous  mem- 
brane which  lines  the  sclerotic  tunic,  and  is  continued  forward  to  a deep 
groove  in  the  substance  of  the  crj'stalline  lens,  wherein  it  is  implanted, 
80  as  to  form  a kind  of  ciliary  zone  (m),  which  is  slightly  plicated,  and 
obviously  assists  in  keeping  the  lens  in  situ. 

(1591.)  Between  the  retina  and  the  ntreous  humour  is  interposed  a 
thick  layer  of  black  pigment,  which,  being  thus  strangely  situated,  has 
very  naturally  puzzled  all  physiological  inquirers,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
apparently  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  between  the  rays  of  light 

* and  the  retinal  membrane.  The  researches  of  Professor  Owen  would 
' seem,  however,  to  have  removed  the  difficulty  presented  by  this  hitherto 

incomprehensible  and  anomalous  arrangement,  as  he  has  succeeded  in 
■'  *ii8covering,  in  addition  to  the  thick  post-pigmental  nervous  expansion, 

• a delicate  lamella  in  front  of  the  pi gmenhim  nigrum,  coiTOspondont,  in 
I l*osition  at  least,  with  the  retina  of  vertebrate  animals.  “ Tn  the  eyes  of 
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different  Sepice  which  we  had  immersed  in  alcohol  preparatory  to  dis- 
section, we  have,  however,  invariably  found,  between  the  pigment  and 
the  hyaloid  coat,  a distinct  layer  of  opake  white  pulpy  matter,  of  suffi- 
cient consistence  to  be  detached  in  large  flakes  and  easily  pre.served 
and  demonstrated  in  preparations.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  can 
discover  no  connexion  between  this  layer  and  the  thick  nervous  expan- 
sion behind  the  pigment ; but  nevertheless  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
being  composed  of  the  fine  pulpy  matter  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  as  con- 
stituting a true  prce-pigmental  retina*.” 

(1592.)  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  no  chambers  of 
aqueous  humour ; and  we  are  but  little  sui-prised  that,  in  .'tniTnak 
destined  to  see  objects  contained  in  water,  the  existence  of  a refracting 
medium  scarcely  at  all  differing  in  density  from  the  surrounding  element 
should  he  dispensed  with.  To  compensate,  however,  for  this  deficienev, 
the  crystalline,  as  is  the  case  in  aU  the  aquatic  Vertebrata,  is  of  short 
focus  and  great  power,  being,  in  fact,  not  merely,  as  it  is  generally  de- 
scribed, a double  convex  lens,  which  is  the  usual  shape  of  this  im- 
portant piece  of  the  optic  apparatus,  hut  exhibiting  that  form  of  a 
simple  magnifier  most  approved  of  by  opticians  as  being  best  adapted  to 
ensure  a large  field  of  view.  '^Tioever  is  conversant  with  the  principles 
upon  which  the  wcU-known  “ Coddington  lens  ” is  constructed,  wifi, 
have  little  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  advantages  derived  by  intro- 
ducing a precisely  similar  instrument  in  the  eye  of  the  Cuttle-fish.  The 
Coddington  lens  is  a sphere  of  glass  divided  into  two  portions  by  a 
deeply-cut  circular  groove,  which  is  filled  up  with  opake  matter.  The 
lens  of  the  Cuttle-fish  is  in  like  manner  dirtded  into  two  parts  of  un- 
equal size  (fig.  292,  o o)  by  a circidar  indentation,  wherein  the  post- 
pigmental  retina,  with  its  coat  of  dark  varnish  (??i),  is  fixed,  and  thus  a 
picture  of  the  most  perfect  character  is  ensured.  The  crystalline  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  vitreous  humoiu’ ; the  latter,  enclosed  in  a deli- 
cate hyaloid  membrane,  fills  up,  as  in  Man,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
eyeball ; while  the  small  space  that  intervenes  between  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  crystalline  and  the  back  of  the  ocular  chamber  suffi- 
ciently attests  the  shortness  of  the  focus  of  so  powerful  a lens. 

(1593.)  The  posterior  portion  of  the  orbifitl  capsule  is  occupied  by  a 
large  cavity  quite  distinct  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  although  its  walls 
are  derivations  from  the  sclerotic  tunic,  wherein  is  lodged  the  great 
ganglion  of  the  optic  nerve  {Ic),  imbedded  in  a mass  of  soft  wliite  sub- 
stance. This  supplementary  chamber  is  formed  by  a separation  of  the 
sclerotic  into  two  layers,  of  which  one,  alreadj*  described  (i),  forms  the 
posterior  boundaiy  of  the  eyeball,  while  the  other  (/<),  passing  back- 
wards, circumscribes  the  cavity  in  question.  On  entering  the  compart-j 
ment  thus  formed,  the  optic  nerve  {q)  dilates  into  a large  renifonuj 
ganglion  (Z-),  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  brain  itself ; and  froni  tlie  peri 
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phery  of  the  optic  ganglion  arise  the  numerons  nervous  filaments  which, 
after  perforating  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  expand  into 
the  post-pigmental  retina. 

(1594.)  Between  the  globe  of  the  eye  {g)  and  the  cornea  (/)  is  a 
capacious  serous  cavity,  which  extends  to  a considerable  distance  to- 


Fig.  293. 


X-oligopBiB  Verani. 


Wards  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbital  chamber,  and  holds  the  same 
relation  to  the  visual  apparatus,  and  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged,  as 
the  serous  lining  of  the  human  pericardium  docs  to  the  heart,  and  the 
fibrous  capsule  in  which  that  viscus  is  lodged, — evidently  fonuing  an 
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arrangement  for  facilitating  the  movements  of  the  eye.  The  serous 
membrane  which  lines  this  cavity,  after  investing  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cornea  and  the  interior  of  the  orbit,  is  reflected  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  sclerotic  tunic  of  the  eye,  which  it  likewise  covers,  and 
moreover,  at  the  front  of  the  eyeball,  enters  the  aperture  which  in  the 
eye  of  a vertebrate  animal  would  be  occupied  by  the  cornea,  lines  the 
chamber  corresponding  with  that  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  even 
passes  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystaUine.  This  serous  mem- 
brane Cuvier,  very  improperly,  named  the  “conjunctiva'’ •,  but, as  Pro- 
fessor Owen  has  suggested*,  it  is  evidently  rather  analogous  to  the 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  here  excessively  developed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  a cornea  in  the  sclerotic  aperture.  This  serous 
cavity  is  not,  however,  a completely-closed  sac,  but,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  the  serous  membi’anes  of  Ashes  and  reptiles,  is  in  com- 
munication with  the  surrounding  medium,  through  the  intervention  of 
a minute  orifice  visible  in  the  transparent  tegumentary  cornea. 

(1595.)  Pour  muscular  slips  are  appropriated  for  the  movements  of 
this  remarkable  eye,  and  serve  to  direct  the  axis  of  the  organ  so  as  to 
ensure  distinct  vision ; they  arise  principally  from  the  orbital  prolonga- 
tions of  the  cranial  cartilage,  and  are  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  tunic. 

(1596.)  It  is  always  interesting  to  the  physiologist  to  observe  the 
earliest  appearance  of  a new  system  of  organs,  and  ^vitness  the  gradual 
development  of  additional  parts,  becoming  more  and  more  complicated 
as  we  advance  from  humbler  to  more  elevated  grades  of  the  animal 
creation.  The  progressive  steps  by  which  the  auditory  apparatus  of  the 
Vertebrata  attains  to  that  elaborate  organization  met  with  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  ear  are  not  a little  cuiious.  In  the  simplest  aquatic 
forms  the  central  portion  of  the  internal  ear  alone  exists,  imbedded  in 
the  as  yet  cartilaginous  cranium.  Gradually,  as  in  fishes,  semicircular 
canals,  prolonged  from  the  central  part,  increase  the  auditory  surface, 
but  stiU  have  no  communication  -nuth  the  exterior  of  the  body.  In  rep- 
tiles and  birds,  destined  to  perceive  sonorous  impressions  in  an  aerial 
medium,  a tympanic  cavity  and  drum  arc  superadded ; and  lastly,  in 
the  Mammiferous  orders,  external  appendages  for  collecting  and  con- 
veying sound  to  the  parts  within,  complete  the  most  complex  and  per- 
fect form  of  the  acoustic  instrument. 

(1597.)  As  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  Tctrabranchiale  Cephalopods  have 
no  distinct  organ  of  hearing ; but  in  the  Dibranchiata,  an  car,  lodged  in 
an  internal  cranium,  for  the  first  time  presents  itself  to  our  notice,  and 
at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  lowest  possible  condition  of  a localized 
apparatus  adapted  to  receive  sounds. 

(1598.)  In  the  anterior  and  broadest  part  of  the  cartilaginous 
cranium  t,  where  its  walls  are  thickest  and  most  dense,  arc  excavated 

* Gycloptcdia  of  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology,  loc.  rit.  p.  552. 
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two  nearly  spherical  cavities  (fig.  294,  cl),  which  in  themselves  repre- 
sent the  osseons  lahyiinth  of  the  ears.  A vesicle  or  membranous 


Fig.  294. 


Brain  and  auditory  apparatus  of  the  Cuttle-fish : a,  b,  brain ; c,  auditory  apparatus ; 
d,  cavity  in  which  it  is  lodged;  e,/,  g,  the  eye.  1,  2,  3,  otolith. 


sacculus  (c),  likewise 
nearly  of  a spherical 
form,  is  suspended  in 
the  centre  of  each  of 
these  cartilaginous  cells 
by  a great  number  of 
filaments,  that  are  pro- 
bably minute  vessels. 
The  two  auditory  nerves 
derived  from  the  euec- 
phalon  enter  these  ca- 
vities through  special 
canals ; and  each,  divi- 
ding into  two  or  three 
branches,  spreads  out 
over  the  vesicle  towluch 
it  is  de.stined.  The  au- 
ditory vesicle  itself  is 
filled  with  a transparent 
glair}"  fluid,  and  cou- 
hiins,  attached  to  its 
posterior  part,  a minute 
otolith  {i,  2,3),  of  vari- 
able shape  in  different 
1i  genera,  the  oscillations 
of  which  doubtless  in 


Fig.  29c 


Generative  organa  of  the  female  Ciittle-fiah.  (After  Cuvier.) 

^reaao  the  impulses  whereupon  the  production  of  sound  depends. 
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(1599.)  Such  is  the  simplest  fonn  of  an  ear ; and  if  the  reader  will 
compare  the  organ  above  described  with  that  po.ssessed  by  the  highest 
Articulata,  as,  for  example,  the  Lobster  (§  1047),  the  similarity  of  the 
arrangement  will  be  at  once  manifest. 

(1600.)  All  the  Cephalopoda  are  dioecious ; and  the  structure  of  the 
sexual  organs  both  of  the  males  and  females  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  peculiar  to  the  class. 

(1601.)  In  the  females,  the  ovarian  receptacle  is  lodged  at  the  bottom 
of  the  visceral  sac  (fig.  290,  p,  q),  enclosed  in  a distinct  peritoneal  pouch. 
The  ovaiy  itself  is  a large  bag,  the  walls  of  which  are  tolerably  thick  ; 
and,  on  opening  it,  it  is  found  to  contain  a bunch  of  vesicular  bodies, 
attached  by  short  vascular 
pedicles  to  a circumscribed 
portion  of  its  internal  sur- 
face (fig.  295,  ct).  These 
vesicles,  the  ovisacs  or  ca- 
lyces, as  they  are  called  by 
comparative  anatomists,  are, 
in  fact,  the  nidi  wherein 
the  ova  are  secreted ; and  if 
examined  shortly  before  op- 
position commences,  eveiy 
one  of  them  is  seen  to  con- 
tain an  ovum  in  a more  or 
less  advanced  stage  of  de- 
velopment. In  this  condi- 
tion the  walls  of  the  oP- 
sacs  are  thick  and  spongy ; 
and  their  lining  membrane, 

Avhich  constitutes  the  vas- 
cular siuTace  that  really 
secretes  the  egg,  presents  a 
beautiful  reticiilate  appear- 
ance. 

(1602.)  If  the  contained 
ova  be  examined  when 
nearly  ripe  for  exclusion, 
each  is  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a yelk  or  vitellus  enclosed  in  a delicate  Ptelline  membrane,  and 
covered  externally  by  a thicker  investment,  the  chorion.  IMien  the^ 
ovum  has  attained  complete  maturity,  the  oPsac  enclosing  it  becomes 
gradually  thiuned  by  absorption,  and  ultimately  bursts,  allowing  the 
egg,  now'  complete  with  the  exception  of  its  shell,  to  escape  into  the 
general  cavity  of  the  ovarium  (c).  The  oPdnct  (c)  communicates  im- 
mediately wfith  the  interior  of  the  ovarium  by  a wide  orifice,  the  dimen- 


Eig.  296. 
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A.  Generative  organs  of  the  female  Cuttle-flsh. 
B.  A bunch  of  eggs. 
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sions  of  which  are  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  matiu’e  ova.  It  is 
generally  single ; hut  in  some  genera,  as  Loligo  and  the  Octopoda,  the 
canal  derived  from  the  ovary  soon  divides  into  two  {d,  e).  The  walls 
of  the  ovigerous  duct  are  tliin  and  membranous  until  near  the  external 
outlet,  where  they  suddenly  become  thick  and  glandular,  and,  in  many 
genera,  siurounded  with  a very  large  laminated  gland  (f),  through  the 
centre  of  which  the  eggs  have  to  pass  before  they  issue  from  the  body. 
It  is  the  gland  last  men- 
tioned that  secretes  the  ex- 

tcmal  homy  covering  of  the  ^ ^ 

egg — a defence  which  seems 
to  be  deposited  in  successive 
layers  upon  the  outer  svu’face 
of  the  pre\iously  existing 
chorion,  and,  when  com- 
pleted, forms  a thick  flexible 
case  made  up  of  concentric 
lamellae  of  a dai’k- coloured 
corneous  substance. 

(1603.)  After  extrusion, 
the  ova  of  the  different  fa- 
milies of  CEPnAiopoDA  are 
found  agglutinated  and  fas- 
tened together  into  masses 
of  very  diverse  appearance. 

The  eggs  of  the  common 
Cuttle-fish,  frequently  found 
upon  the  shore,  are  not  in- 
aptly compared  by  those 
ignorant  of  their  real  nature 
to  a bunch  of  black  grapes, 
to  which,  indeed,  they  hear 
no  very  distant  resemblance, 
being  generally  aggregated 
in  large  clusters,  and  fas- 
tened by  long  pedicles  either 
to  each  other  or  to  some 
foreign  body  (fig.  296). 

The  Argonaut  carries  its 
which  are  compara- 
tively of  small  size,  securely 
lodged  in  the  recesses  of  its 
shell ; while  the  ova  of  the  Calamary,  encased  in  numerous  long  gela- 
tinous cylinders  that  conjointly  contain  many  hundi'cds  of  eggs,  are 
fixed  to  various  submarine  substances,  and  thus  protected  from  casualties. 


1.  Male  organs  of  the  Cuttle-fish  (^Sepia  officinalis^y 
seen  from  before:  a,  tunic  enveloping  the  testis; 
6,  body  of  the  testicle;  c,  convolutions  of  the  vas 
deferens ; c,  commencement  of  the  Needhamiun  canal ; 
c/,  pouch  of  Needham.  In  fig.  4 the  same  parts  are 
rejiresented  us  seen  from  behind,  the  testicle  being 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  commencement  of  the 
vas  deferens.  2 and  3 represent  the  spermatophores 
of  the  same  animal,  much  magnified:  «,  the  external 
sheath;  6,  inner  cylinder  containing  the  spermatic 
fluid;  c,  the  ejaculatory  apparatus.  In  fig.  3 the 
8))ermatophore  is  shown  in  the  act  of  discharging  its 
contents. 
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The  form  and  arrangement  of  those  bunches  are  no  doubt  dependent 
upon  the  peculiar  character  of  the  terminal  gland  found  in  the  onduct 
of  the  parent,  whereby  the  last  covering  to  the  ova  is  furnished. 

(1604.)  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  male  Poulpes  must  be  less  nume- 
rously met  with  than  the  female,  as  among  the  numerous  specimens 
dissected  by  him  scarcely  one-fifth  were  of  the  former  sex. 

(1605.)  The  various  parts  of  the  male  generative  apparatus  are  re- 
markably similar,  both 

in  structure  and  arrange-  298. 

ment,  to  the  coreespond- 
ing  portions  of  the  sexual 
organs  of  the  female. 

The  testicle  strikingly 
resembles  the  ovary  both 
in  its  outward  form  and 
internal  arrangement : 
like  that  viseus,  it  con- 
sists of  a capacious  mem- 
branous sac  (fig.  298,  6); 
and  on  opening  this 
there  is  found,  attached 
to  a small  portion  of  its 
inner  surface,  a large 
bundle  of  branched  caeca  ^ 

(a),  in  which  no  doubt 
the  seminal  flmd  is  ela- 
borated. These  strangely 
disposed  seminigerous 
caeca  have  apparently  no 
proper  excretoiy  ducts; 
but  the  impregnating 
fluid  secreted  by  them 
is,  as  it  would  seem, 
poured  into  the  general 
cavity  of  the  sac,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ova  in  the  other 
sex,  and,  being  allowed  to  escape  from  this  reseiwoir  through  a wide 
orifice  (c),  it  enters  the  vas  deferens.  The  canal  last  mentioned  (<f)  is 
long,  slender,  and  very  tortuous,  but  after  manj’  convolutions  it  enters 
a wider  canal  (e),  caUed  by  Cuvier  vesiada  seminalis,  the  interior  of 
which  is  divided  by  imperfect  septa ; and,  its  texture  being  apparently 
muscular,  this  part  of  the  excretory  apparatus  may  possibly,  by  its  con- 
tractions, expel  the  spennatic  fluid  from  the  body.  On  issuing  from  the 
seminal  vesicle,  the  semen  passes  the  extremity  of  an  oblong  gland  (/). 
wliich  Cuvier  denominates  the  prostate : its  struchm?  is  compact  and 
granular;  and  it  seems  to  be  destined  to  furaisli  some  acccssorj-  fluid 


Generative  or^ns  of  the  male  Cuttle-flsh. 
(After  Cuvier.) 
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subservient  to  impregnation.  Having  passed  the  prostate,  the  ejacu- 
latory duet  communicates  with  a large  muscular  sacculus  (g),  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  very  extraordinary.  This  sacculus  is,  in  fact,  filled 
mth  innumerable  white  filaments,  each  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
arranged  parallel  to  each  other,  and  disposed  with  much  regularity. 
There  are  three  or  four  rows  of  them,  one  above  another,  entirely 
filling  the  sac;  and  they  are  maintained  in  situ  by  a delicate  spiral 
membrane,  but  are  quite  unconnected  with  the  sac  itself.  The  fila- 
ments when  taken  out,  even  long  after  the  death  of  the  Cephalopod, 
exhibit,  when  moistened,  various  contortions,  and  by  some  have  been 
regarded  as  Entozoa. 


(1606.)  These  remai’kable  spermatic  filaments  (the  famous  “filament 
machines  ” of  Needham)  present,  in  fact,  a very  complicated  structure. 
Their  form  varies  in  different  species  ; but  in  their  essential  composition 
they  are  all  found  to  eonsist  of  a long  tubular  sheath  (fig.  297,  2, 3), 
composed  of  two  membranes,  and  enclosing  a long  tube,  convoluted  upon 
itself  hke  an  intestine,  which  is  filled  with  an  opake  white  fiuid,  in  which 
are  contained  millions  of  zoosperms ; and  the  apparatus  to  which  it  is 
attached  anteriorly  constitutes  an  ejaculatory  instrament,  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  spermatic  secretion  is  forcibly  ejected.  These  “ spermato- 
phores,”  as  they  have  been  named  by  Milne-Edwards,  serve  as  vehicles 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  seminal  fluid  into  the  generative  system  of 
the  other  sex,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  eopulatory  apparatus. 

(1607.)  A most  extraordinary  modification  of  the  male  sexual  organs 
is  mot  with  in  the  males  of  the  Argonaut,  Tremoctopus,  and  probably  of 
other  kindred  genera,  in  which  one  of  the  arms  is  so  strangely  modified, 
both  in  its  shape  and  structure,  that  Cuvier  mistook  it  for  a parasite,  de- 
scribing it,  under  the  name  of  TIectocotyles,  as  “ a long,  parenchymatous 
worm,  compressed  at  the  an- 
terior extremity,  where  the  299. 

mouth  is  situated,  having 
its  inferior  surface  furnished 
\vdth  suckers,  from  sixty  to  a 
hundred  in  number,  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  furnished  with 
a sacculus,  situated  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  its 
body,  which  is  filled  with  the 
folds  of  the  oviduct.” 

(1608.)  The  Hectocotylus 
Argonautce*,  as  this  strange 
appendage  is  stUl  called,  is,in 

fact,  a portion  of  the  Argonaut  itself,  developed  in  a remarkable  sac,  which 
aupi)Ues  the  place  of  the  left  arm  of  the  third  pair.  The  male  Argonaut 
* Henri  Muller,  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1851. 


1,  2.  Male  Argonaut,  of  the  natural  size,  roiire- 
sciited  in  front  and  in  prollle,  showing  the  sacculus 
in  which  the  Hectocotylus  is  contained;  from  a 
specimen  preserved  in  spirit.  S.  Sacculus,  in  which 
the  llectocolylus  may  be  distinguished  through 
its  transparent  walls.  The  specimen  from  which 
this  llgure  was  taken  having  been  preserved  in 
spirit,  is,  of  course,  contracted  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions. 
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(fig.  299, 1,  2)  is  of  very  small  size  as  compared  with  the  female,  being  not 
more  than  an  ineh  in  length,  and  has  no  shell ; moreover  the  upper  pair 
of  arms  are  not,  as  in  the  female  (fig.  283),  expanded  into  velae,  but  are 

Fig.  300. 

1 2 


1.  Sacculus  of  Argonaut  laid  open,  showing  the  abnormal  arm  {Sectocotylut)  folded  up  in 
its  interior;  magnifled  two  diameters.  2.  A portion  of  the  Hectocotyliform  arm,  still  further 
magnified : a,  the  sacculus  laid  open ; b,  the  arm,  shomng  the  commencement  of  the  “ lash," 
and  also  the  suckers,  nervous  ganglia,  &c. 

pointed.  The  sac  above  alluded  to,  on  being  opened,  is  invariably  found 
to  eontain  a solitary  Hectocotylus,  the  dilated  portion  of  which  is  attached 
at  its  base,  whilst  the  rest  of  this  remarkable  organ  is  free  and  rolled  up 
towards  that  side  upon  which  the  suckers  are  situated  ; but  as  soon  as 
the  sac  is  opened,  or  when  it  is  ruptured  by  the  movements  of  the  con- 
tained Hectocotylus,  the  latter  unfolds  itself  (fig.  301,  a),  assuming  so 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a parasitic  animal  that  the  mistake  committed 
by  Cuvier  is  by  no  means  surprising.  The  Argonaut  itself  possesses  a 
well- developed  testis,  according  in  its  structure  with  that  of  ordinary 
Cuttle-fishes,  and  which  contains  spermatozoids  in  different  stages  of 
development;  but  its  excretory  duct  terminates  in  the  Hectocotylus, 
which  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Argonaut 
thus  strangely  developed.  But,  what  is  stranger  still,  this  arm,  arrived 
at  maturity,  detaches  itself  from  the  Argonaut,  and  from  that  moment 
enjoys  an  independent  existence.  It  lives  adliercnt  to  a female  Ai^naut, 
which  it  impregnates  by  a real  coitus  ; so  that  in  tliis  respect,  as  well  as 
by  its  movements,  and  by  the  length  of  its  life  after  its  detachment,  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  a complete  male  animal.  StiU  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  being,  seeing  that  it  has  no  alimentary  ap]ia- 
ratus ; neither  is  it  the  organ  whereby  the  seminal  fluid  is  produced,  but 
simply  a vehicle  whereby  the  male  secretion  is  transported.  Well 
indeed  does  it  deserve  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  Cuvier,  who, 
ignorant  of  its  real  natfire,  pronounced  it  “««  ver  ?>?Vn  e^rfraordinairel" 
(1G09.)  From  the  pouch  of  Needham  a short  canal  leads  to  the  jienis 
(/)),  a short,  hollow,  muscular  tube,  through  which  the  fecundating  fluid 
is  expelled. 
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(1610.)  Although  we  mean  to  defer  any  minute  accoimt  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  in  ovo  until  an  examination  of  the  eggs  of  ovi- 
parous Yertebrata  shall  afford  more  ample  materials  for  elucidating  this 
important  subject,  it  will  be  as  well  in  this  place  briefly  to  notice  the 
condition  of  the  young  Cephalopods  previous  to  their  escape  from  the 


Fig.  301. 


Tremoctopxu  carina  (male ), 
ahoffing  the  Hectocotylus  (a) 
in  ito  ordinary  position. 


Fig.  302. 


A male  Tremoetopus,  seen  from 
the  ventral  aspect.  The  visceral  sac 
has  been  laid  open  and  the  left 
half  of  the  mantle  turned  aside,  to 
show  the  branchia  and  the  opening 
of  the  generative  apparatus  during 
the  expulsion  of  the  spermatophore. 
u,  sacculus  containing  the  Hectooo- 
tylus ; 6,  branchia  of  the  left  side, 
with  its  branchial  heart,  c;  d,  the 
“bottle,”  from  which  the  spermato- 
phore (e)  is  in  progress  of  expul- 
sion ; yj",  the  mantle. 


egg,  wherein  the  first  part  of  their  growth  is  aceomplished.  Before 
the  egg  is  hatched,  the  foetal  Cuttle-fish  already  presents  all  the  organs 
essential  to  its  support  and  preservation : the  tentacula  upon  the  head, 
the  eyes,  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  even  the  ink-bag,  which  in  the 
earher  stages  of  growth  were  quite  imdistinguishahle  in  the  germ  of 
the  future  being  (fig.  303, 1),  slowly  make  their  appearance ; so  that  be- 
fore birth  the  httle  creature  presents  most  of  the  peculiarities  which 
characterize  the  species  to  which  it  belongs.  But  the  most  prominent 
feature  that  strikes  the  attention  of  the  physiologist  is  the  remarkable 
position  of  the  duct  comnmnicating  between  the  yelk  of  the  egg  (the 
great  reservoir  of  nourishment  provided  by  nature  for  the  support  of  the 
toetus  whilst  retained  in  the  egg)  and  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  as  yet 
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imperfect  Sepia.  This  communication,  which  in  vertebrate  animals  is 
invariably  effected  through  an  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen, 
whereby  the  vitelline  duct  penetrates  to  the  alimentary  canal,  here  oc- 

Fig.  303. 


12  3 4 

Embryo  of  Cuttle-fish. 


cupies  a very  unusual  situation,  being  inserted  into  the  head,  through 
which  it  penetrates,  by  an  aperture  situated  in  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
to  the  oesophagus,  where  it  terminates  (fig.  303,  3). 

(1611.)  Among  the  many  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  the 
CEPHAXoponA,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  power 
which  these  animals  possess  of  continually  changing  their  colour  in  con- 
formity with  the  varying  tints  of  surrounding  objects,  affording  a means 
of  defence  almost  as  efiicient  for  concealment  as  the  ejaculation  of  their 
inky  fluid.  It  is  indeed  an  extremely  beautiful  sight  to  witness  the 
flickering  hues  of  one  of  these  animals,  that  seem  to  succeed  each  other 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  order  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  very 
curious  faculty,  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine  with  the  microscope  a 
portion  of  integmnent  removed  from  the  living  animal,  when  it  becomes 
at  once  apparent  that  the  colom’ed  layer  of  the  skin  is  studded  with 
innumerable  pigment-ceUs  {chromatophores),  filled  with  colours  that 
exactly  correspond  with  the  hues  of  the  creature’s  body,  and  which  in- 
dividually possess  a remarkable  power  of  changing  their  shape  and  size, 
and  thus  modifying,  by  their  contraction  and  expansion,  the  coloration 
of  the  integument*. 

(1612.)  Interesting  as  the  subject  is,  our  space  u*iU  permit  us  to  ad- 
vert but  very  briefly  to  the  importaut  light  which  our  comparatively 
recently  acquired  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  Cephalopod  MoUusca 
has  thrown  upon  the  history  of  inmmierable  races  of  similarly  con- 
stnicted  beings  long  extinct,  the  remains  of  which  arc  extensively 
distributed  through  a variety  of  geological  strata.  The  fossil  Ammonites 
for  example,  the  nature  of  which  was  previously  inexplicable,  were  at 
once  rendered  intelligible  by  the  discovery  and  description  of  the  Nau- 

* This  wonderful  faculty  of  changing  their  colours,  dcix-ndent  on  a similar  organi- 
zation of  the  rc^e  mucosum,  is  possessed  by  fishes,  frogs,  and  many  other  animals,  as 
may  be  demonstrated  by  simply  placing  a few  small  trouts,  gudgeons,  or  minnows 
in  dilfcrently  coloured  earthen  pans  filled  with  clear  water;  and  the  phenomenon  is 
rendered  still  moiv  consjiieuous  by  suddenly  transferring  them  from  the  lighter  to 
the  darker  coloured  vessels,  and  vice  versa. 
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tilus  Poinjjilius,  to  -which  in  their  structure  they  -were  evidently  nearly 
related.  The  countless  petrified  remains  kno-wn  by  the  names  of  Hamites, 
Lituites,  Orthoceratites,  Cirthoceratites,  and  other  allied  forms  are  still 
representatives  of  the  existing  Spirula  (fig.  304),  which,  although  its 
structure  even  at  the  present  day  is  but  imperfectly  understood,  is  mani- 
festly a Cuttle-fish  pro-dded  -with  a camerated  shell  constructed  much 
after  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Nautilus ; and  even  the  Belemnites, 
so  long  a puzzle  and  a mystery  to  geologists,  when  restored  by  the 
labours  of  Professor  Owen,  as  represented  in  fig.  305,  unmistakeahly 
confesses  its  relationship  to  the  Cuttle-fishes  we  have  been  describing. 


Fig.  304. 


1 Animal  of  Spirnia, 
exhibiting  the  shell  in 
ritu.  2.  Transverse 
section,  and,  3,  lateral 
view  of  the  shell  re- 
moved from  the  body. 


Fig.  305. 


Belemnite  restored : a,  ce- 
phalie  tentacles;  6,  siphon; 
c,  ink-bng;  d,  e,  section  of 
shell.  The  outline  exhibits 
the  fln-like  expansions  of  the 
integument. 


(1613.)  Leaving  the  Ccphalopod  MoUusca,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
« fourth  grand  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  proceed  in  the  next 
chapter  to  introduce  the  reader  to  beings  organized  according  to  a dif- 
ferent  type,  embracing  the  most  highly  gifted  and  intelligent  occupants 
* *^f  the  planet  to  which  wo  belong. 
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(1614.)  The  fifth  division  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  composed  of  four 
great  classes  of  animals,  closely  allied  to  each  other  in  the  grand  fea- 
tiu’es  of  their  organization,  and  possessiag  in  common  a general  type  of 
structure  clearly  recogmizable  in  every  member  of  the  extensive  series, 
although,  of  coui’se,  modified  in  accordance  'svith  the  endless  diversity  of 
circumstances  imder  vf'hich  particular  races  are  destined  to  exist.  The 
immeasurable  realms  of  the  ocean,  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams,  the 
fens  and  marshy  places  of  the  earth,  the  frozen  precincts  of  the  poles, 
and  the  torrid  regions  of  the  equator,  have  all  appropriate  occupants, 
more  favoui’ed  as  regards  their  capacities  for  enjoyment,  and  more  lai^ly 
endowed  with  strength  and  intelligence,  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
occupied  our  attention,  and  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher  in  their 
attributes,  until  they  conduct  us  at  last  to  Man  himself.  Fishes, 
restricted  by  their  organization  to  an  aquatic  fife,  are  connected  by 
amphibious  beings,  that  present  almost  imperceptible  gradations  of 
development,  with  terrestrial  and  air-breathing  B-eptiies  : these,  pro- 
gi'essively  attaining  greater  perfection  of  structiire  and  increased  powers, 
slowly  conduct  us  to  the  active,  hot-blooded  Birds,  fitted  by  their 
strength,  and  by  the  vigour  of  their  movements,  to  an  aerial  existence. 
From  the  feathered  tribes  of  Vertebrata,  the  transition  to  the  still  more 
intelligent  and  highly-endowed  Mxujialia  is  effected  with  equal  faci- 
lity ; so  that  the  anatomist  finds,  to  his  astomshment,  that  throughout 
this  division  of  animated  nature,  composed  of  creatures  widely  differing 
among  themselves  in  form  and  habits,  an  unbroken  series  of  beings  is 
distinctly  traceable. 

(1615.)  The  first  grand  character  that  distinguishes  the  vertebrate 
classes  is  the  possession  of  an  internal  jointed  skeleton,  which  is  not, 
as  in  the  preceding  classes,  extravascular  and  incapable  of  increase 
except  by  the  successive  deposition  of  calcareous  laminae  applied  to  ib> 
external  surface,  but  endowed  with  vitality,  nourished  by  blood-vesseh 
and  supphed  with  nerves,  capable  of  growth,  and  undergoing  a per- 
petual renovation  by  the  removal  and  replacement  of  the  substances 
that  enter  into  its  composition. 

(1616.)  In  the  lowest  tribes  of  aquatic  Vertebrata  the  texture  of  the 
internal  framework  of  the  body  is  permanently  cartilaginous,  and  it 
continues  through  life  in  a flexible  and  consequently  feeble  condition . 
but  as  greater  strength  becomes  needful,  in  order  to  sustain  more  active 
and  forcible  movements,  calcareous  particles  are  found  to  be  dc]>osited 
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ia  the  interstices  of  the  cartilaginous  substance,  and,  in  proportion  as 
these  accumulate,  additional  firmness  is  bestowed  upon  the  skeleton, 
until  at  length  it  assumes  hardness  and  solidity  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  the  contained  earthy  matter,  and  becomes  converted  into 
perfect  bone. 

(1617.)  Phenomena  precisely  similar  are  observable  in  tracing  the 
formation  and  development  of  the  osseous  system,  even  in  those  genera 
possessed,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  of  the  most  completely  organized 
skeletons. 

(1618.)  In  the  very  young  animal  the  bones  consist  exclusively  of 
cartilage ; but  as  growth  proceeds,  earth  becomes  deposited  by  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  as  yet  soft  and  flexible  pieces  of  the  skeleton,  until 
by  degrees  they  acquii’e  density  and  strength  as  the  animal  advances 
towards  its  adult  condition. 

(1619.)  The  complete  skeleton  of  a vertebrate  animal  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  composed  of  several  sets  of  bones  employed  for  very 
different  purposes, — consisting  of  a central  portion,  the  basis  and  sup- 
port of  the  rest,  and  of  various  appendages  derived  from  or  connected 
with  the  central  part.  The  centre  of  the  whole  osseous  fabrie  is  gene- 
rally made  up  of  a series  of  distinct  pieces  arranged  along  the  axis  of 
the  body ; and  this  part  of  the  skeleton  is  invariably  present ; but  the 
superadded  appendages,  being  employed  in  different  animals  for  various 
and  distinct  purposes,  present  the  greatest  possible  diversity  of  form, 
and  are  many  of  them  wanting  in  any  given  genus ; so  that  a really 
complete  skeleton,  that  is,  a skeleton  made  up  of  aU  the  pieces  or  ele- 
ments which  might,  philosophically  speaking,  enter  into  its  composition, 
does  not  exist  in  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  is  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
some  portions  and  the  development  of  others  in  particular  races  that 
we  must  ascribe  all  the  endless  diversity  of  form  and  mechanism  so 
coaspicuously  met  with  in  this  division  of  the  animal  world. 

(1620.)  Nevertheless,  although  there  is  no  such  a thing  in  creation 
as  a fully- developed  skeleton,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  student  for  the  contemplation  of  the  numerous  modifications  met  with 
in  this  portion  of  the  animal  economy,  hereafter  to  be  described,  briefly 
to  enumerate  the  component  parts  wliich  might  theoretically  be  supposed 
to  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  framework  of  an  animal ; and  thus 
by  comparison  he  will  be  enabled,  as  we  proceed,  to  appreciate  more 
readily  the  variations  from  a general  type  apparent  throughout  the 
vertebrate  classes.  It  may  likewise  bo  as  well  thus  early  to  caution 
the  anatomist  who  has  confined  liis  studies  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
human  body,  against  taking  the  skeleton  of  Man  as  a standard  whereby 
to  direct  his  judgment ; for  Man,  so  highly  raised  by  his  intelligence 
and  mental  powers  above  all  other  beings,  is,  so  to  speak,  a monstrosity 
in  the  creation ; and,  so  far  from  finding  in  the  human  frame  the  means 
^if  elucidating  the  laws  of  animal  organization,  it  is  found  to  have  been 
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constructed  upon  principles  the  most  aberrant  and  remote  from  those 
which  an  extensive  investigation  of  the  lower  animals  has  revealed  to 
the  physiologist. 

(1621.)  A skeleton,  described  generally,  is  made  up  of  the  following 
portions  : first,  of  a chaiu  of  bones,  placed  in  a longitudinal  series  along 
the  mesial  line  of  the  back,  and  more  or  less  firmly  articulated  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  permit  certain  degrees  of  flexure.  These  bones, 
examined  individually,  present  various  additional  parts  destined  to  ver\- 
different  ends  : some  defend  the  central  axis  of  the  nervous  system  from 
external  violence ; others,  when  present,  guard  and  enclose  the  main 
blood-vessels  ; and  the  rest,  acting  as  prominent  levers,  either  serve  to 
give  insertion  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  spine,  or  afford  additional 
security  to  the  articulations  between  the  vertebral  pieces.  Those  ver- 
tebras which  defend  the  posterior  portions  of  the  nervoiis  axis,  usually 
called  the  spinal  cord,  constitute  the  spine  ; while  those  enclosing  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  nervous  axis,  which,  for  reasons  hereafter  to  be 
explained, becomes  dilated  into  large  masses  forming  collectively  brain, 

are  by  the  human  anatomist  distinguished  as  the  cranium  or  shall . 

(1622.)  Secondly,  we  find  appended  to  the  cranial  or  cephalic  portion 
of  the  spine,  a set  of  bones  disposed  symmetrically,  and  forming  the 
framework  of  the  face  : these  bones,  it  is  true,  have  by  many  Continental 
writers  been  regarded  as  constituting  additional  vertebras,  the  parts  of 
which  are  still  recognizable,  although  amazingly  modified  in  shape,  so 
as  to  enclose  the  different  cavities  wherein  the  senses  of  vision  and  smell, 
as  well  as  the  organs  of  mastication,  are  situated.  ATe  shall  not,  how- 
ever, waste  the  time  of  the  student  by  considering  in  this  place  the  as 
yet  unsettled  and  vague  opinions  of  transcendental  anatomists  upon  this 
subject ; it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  merely  to  indicate  the  facial 
bones  as  appendages  to  the  cranial  vertebra),  avoiding  for  the  present 
further  discussion  concerning  them. 

(1623.)  Another  most  important  addition  to  the  central  axis  of  the 
skeleton  is  obtained  by  the  provision  of  lateral  prolongations,  derived 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebim,  which  form  a series  of 
arches  largely  developed  at  certain  points,  so  as  more  or  loss  completely 
to  embrace  the  principal  viscera,  and  give  extensive  attachment  to 
muscles  scrrtng  for  the  movements  of  the  body. 

(1624.)  The  firat  set  of  arches  is  appended  to  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  cranial  vertebra),  and  the  bones  thus  derived  enter  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  rcspiratoiy  apparatus.  In  Jlan  this  important  por- 
tion of  the  skeleton  is  reduced  to  a mere  rudiment,  distingmshed  by  the 
name  of  the  os  hyoidcs  ; and  in  the  human  subject  its  relations  and  con- 
nexions with  the  surrounding  parts  arc  so  obscurely  visible,  that  the 
student  is  scarcely  prepared  to  witness  the  magnitude  and  importance  cf 
the  hyoid  framework  in  other  elasses,  or  the  amazing  metamoriihoses 
which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see.  it  undergoes. 
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(1625.)  Behind  the  hyoid  apparatus,  other  arches  are  attached  to  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  spinal  vertebrae,  called  ribs ; and  the  study 
of  these  appendages  to  the  spine  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
in  the  whole  range  of  osteology.  In  Rshes,  wherein  respiration  is 
effected  entirely  by  the  movements  of  largely-developed  hyoid  bones, 
the  ribs  are  mere  immoveable  derivations  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertebrae,  and  serve  exclusively  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  In 
Keptiles,  respiration  is  stih  accomplished  by  the  os  hyoides  ; and  the 
ribs,  thus  performing  a secondary  office,  become  convertible  to  different 
uses,  and  assume  various  forms  and  proportions.  In  the  Amphibious 
Reptiles,  the  most  nearly  approximated  to  Pishes,  they  either  do  not 
exist  at  aU,  as  being  needed  neither  for  respiration  nor  locomotion,  or 
they  are  represented  by  minute  and  almost  imperceptible  rudiments 
appended  to  the  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 
In  Serpents,  the  ribs  are  wanted  for  locomotion,  and  are  accordingly 
developed  from  the  head  nearly  to  the  tail,  forming  a series  of  strong 
arches,  articulated  at  one  extremity  with  the  vertebral  column  by  a very 
complete  joint,  but  at  the  opposite  extremity  they  are  loose  and  uncon- 
nected. In  proportion,  however,  as  the  hyoid  bones,  with  the  laiynx, 
of  which  they  form  an  important  part,  become  converted  into  a vocal 
apparatus  (as  they  gradually  do),  the  ribs,  assuming  more  complete  de- 
velopment in  a certain  region  of  the  spine,  and  being  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  a sternal  apparatus,  form  a complete  thoracic  cavity,  and 
thus  become  the  basis  of  those  movements  of  the  body  which  in  hot- 
blooded  animals  are  subservient  to  respiration. 

(1626.)  The  next  additions  required  to  complete  the  skeleton  are  two 
pairs  of  locojnotive  limbs,  representing  the  legs  and  arms  of  Man.  In- 
finitely diversified  as  are  these  members  both  in  form  and  office,  they  are, 
when  philosophically  considered,  found  to  be  constructed  after  the  same 
type.  Both  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  when  fully  organised; 
consist  of  similar  parts,  most  of  which  are  met  with  in  the  limbs  of  the 
human  skeleton.  Three  bones  constitute  the  shoulder,  called  respect- 
ively the  scapula,  the  clavicle,  and  the  coracoid  hone.  Three  bones  in 
like  manner  sustain  the  hinder  extremity — the  ilium,  the  ischium,  and 
the  pu!)is ; and  these  evidently  represent  individually  the  corresponding 
pieces  found  in  the  shoulder,  but  differently  named.  The  formation  of 
the  limbs  is  likewise  strictly  parallel : a single  bone  articulates  with  the 
osseous  framework  of  the  shoulder,  or  of  the  hip,  called  in  one  case  the 
humerus,  in  the  other  the  femur ; two  bones  form  the  arm — the  radius 
and  ulna ; and  two  likewise  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  leg — the 
hbia  and  fibula.  The  hand  and  foot  are  each  supported  by  a double 
series  of  small  bones,  forming  the  carpus  of  the  one,  and  the  tarsus  of 
■ the  other ; and  in  like  manner  consist  of  similar  pieces,  five  in  number, 
called  the  metacarpal  or  metatarsal  bones,  and  of  the  phalanges,  or 
, joints  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
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(1627.)  A perfect  or  typical  skeleton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to 
consist  of  aU  the  before-named  portions : namely,  1,  the  cranial  and 
spinal  vertebrae ; 2,  the  face ; 3,  an  elaborately-formed  hyoid  frame- 
woi’k ; 4,  the  ribs ; 5,  a sternal  system  of  bones,  constituting,  in  con- 
junction with  some  of  the  ribs,  a thorax ; and  6,  of  four  locomotive 
extremities,  made  up  of  the  parts  above  enumerated  as  entering  into 
their  composition.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  student  will  find  even 
the  majority  of  these  portions  of  the  osseous  apparatus  coexistent  in  the 
same  skeleton  ; hut,  whatever  fonns  of  animals  may  hereafter  present 
themselves  for  investigation,  let  the  above  description  be  taken  as  a 
general  standard  of  comparison,  and  let  all  variations  from  it  be  con- 
sidered as  modifications  of  one  grand  and  general  type. 

(1628.)  We  must,  however,  proceed  one  step  further  in  this  our  pre- 
paratory analysis  of  the  skeleton,  and,  instead  of  regarding  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  the  osseous  framework  of  an  adult  animal  as  so  many 
simple  bones,  be  prepared  to  find  them  resolvable  into  several  distinct 
parts  or  elements,  all  or  only  a part  of  which  may  be  developed  in  any 
given  portion  of  the  osseous  system. 

(1629.)  In  order  to  simplify  as  much  as  possible  this  important  sub- 
ject, we  win  select,  first,  what  is  generally  considered  as  a single  bone — 
one  of  the  most  complex  vertehree  of  a Pish  for  instance — and  examine  its 
real  composition. 

(1630.)  This  bone  (fig.  306,  a)  is  foimd  to  consist  of  a central  por- 
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tion  (a),  and  of  sundry 
processes  derived  there- 
from, some  of  which  the 
younger  student  of  human 
anatomy  would  at  once 
be  able  to  call  by  their 
appropriate  names.  To 
the  bodyof  the  bone(a)he 
finds  appended  the  arch 
(h)  which  encloses  the 
spinal  cord,  surmoimtcd 
by  its  spinous  process  (c), 
and  with  equal  facility 
he  recognizes  in  the  la- 
teral processes  {d  d)  the 
analogues  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  human  spine  ; but  here  his 
knowledge  fails  him,  inasmuch  as  he  finds  anotlier  arcli  (e)  formed 
beneath  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  moreover  an  inferior  spinous  proeess 
(7),  neither  of  which  have  any  representatives  in  the  human  body. 

' (1631.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  human  vertebra;  are  imper- 
fectly-developed bones,  and  do  not  possess  all  the  parts  or  elements 
mot  with  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  a Fish. 
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(1632.)  The  question,  therefore,  to  he  solved  is  this — how  many 
elements  exist  in  the  most  perfect  vertebra  Imown  ? and  this  being  once 
satisfactorily  settled,  it  is  easy  to  detect  the  deficiencies  of  such  as  are 
less  completely  developed. 

(1633.)  Taking  the  example  above  given  as  a specimen  of  a fully- 
formed  vertebra,  it  has  been  found  to  be  divisible  into  the  following 
pieces,  all  or  only  a part  of  which  may  be  present  in  other  vertebrae 
even  belonging  to  the  same  skeleton  ; and  these  parts  are  represented 
detached  from  each  other  in  the  diagram  which  accompanies  the  figure 
(fig.  306,  b).  They  are,  1st,  the  centre  or  body  of  the  bone ; 2ndly,  two 
elements  (6  h),  which  embrace  the  spinal  marrow  ; 3rdly,  the  superior 
process  (c) ; 4thly,  the  two  transverse  processes  (fZ) ; Sthly,  two  ele- 
ments forming  the  inferior  arch,  and  enclosing  the  principal  blood-vessels 
(e) ; and  6thly,  an  inferior  spinous  process  {g). 

(1634.)  With  this  key  before  iis,  we  are  able  with  the  utmost  ease  to 
comprehend  the  structure  of  any  fonn  of  vertebra  that  may  offer  itself. 
Thus,  in  different  regions  of  the  back  of  the  same  Fish,  the  composition 
of  the  vertebrae  is  totally  different : near  the  tail  the  vertebrae  consist  of 
the  body  (a),  the  superior  arch  (6)  and  spinous  process  (c),  and  the  in- 
ferior arch  (e)  and  spinous  process  (g).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
head,  however,  neither  the  inferior  arch  nor  spinous  process  are  at  all 
developed;  but  the  transverse  processes,  which  were  deficient  in  the 
former  case,  are  here  of  great  size  and  strength.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  form  of  a vertebra  may  be  modified  to  any  extent  by  the 
simple  arrest  of  the  development  of  certain  elements  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate expansion  of  others,  until  at  length  it  becomes  scarcely  recog- 
nizable as  constituting  the  same  piece  of  the  skeleton. 

(1635.)  Who  would  bo  prepared  to  expect,  for  example,  that  the 
occipital  bone  of  the  human  head  was  merely  a modification  of  a few  of 
the  elements  of  the  Fish’s  vertebra  above  described  enomaouslyexpanded, 
in  order  to  become  adapted  to  altered  circumstances  ? And  yet,  liow 
simple  is  the  transition  ! By  removing  the  inferior  arch  (e)  and  spinous 
process  (g),  and  slightly  reducing  the  proportionate  length  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  (d),  we  arrive  at  the  form  of  a human  vertebra,  which 
exhibits  precisely  similar  elements.  Enlarge  the  arches  (b  b)  that  sur- 
round the  spinal  axis  of  the  nervous  system,  increase  the  size  of  the 
superior  spinoas  element  (c),  and  we  have  the  occipital  bone  of  a Fish ; 
and  from  hence,  through  a few  intermediate  links,  we  arrive  almost  im- 
perceptibly at  the  occipital  bone  of  the  human  cranium, — the  main  dif- 
ferences being  that  the  body  is  in  Man  divided  into  two  lateral  halves, 
while  the  superior  arches  {!>)  become  spread  out  so  as  adequately  to 
defend  the  prodigiously-developed  masses  of  the  brain,  to  which  in  the 
human  body  they  correspond. 

(1636.)  One  other  illustration  of  this  interesting  subject.  What 
bones  compose  a completely-formed  thorax  ? In  Man  we  find,  as  every 
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tyro  knows,  1st,  the  dorsal  vertebrce ; 2ndly,  the  ribs,  with  their  carti- 
lages ; and  3rdly,  the  sternum.  But  it  is  not  in  Man  that  we  must 
expect  a perfectly-developed  thoracic  framework ; it  is  in  the  Birds,  which 
are  destined  to  rise  in  the  air  by  the  assistance  of  their  proportionately- 
powerful  thoracic  extremities.  If,  therefore,  we  examine  the  thorax  of 
a Bird,  we  find  it  composed  of  pieces  which  in  Man  are  absolutely 
wanting : we  see,  1st,  the  vertebrae  ; 2ndly,  the  dorsal  ribs,  firmly  arti- 
culated on  each  side  both  with  their  bodies  and  transverse  processes ; 
3rdly,  the  sternal  ribs,  extending  from  the  ribs  last  mentioned  to  the 
sternum ; and  lastly,  the  sternum.,  composed,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  of  various  elements  not  fmmd  in  the  human  body.  If  we 
prosecute  our  survey  a little  further,  we  shall  find  this  portion  of  the 
skeleton  oflPering  the  greatest  possible  variety  as  regards  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  elements  above  enumerated : thus,  in  the  Frog  we  have 
vertebrae  and  sternum,  but  no  ribs  ; in  the  Serpent,  vertebrae  and  dorsal 
ribs,  but  no  sternum  or  sternal  ribs  ; in  Man  the  sternal  ribs  are  repre- 
sented by  the  costal  cartilages ; and  thus  a thorax  of  every  required 
description  is  constructed  by  adding  or  taking  away,  expanding  or  con- 
tracting certain  elements,  aU  of  which  a typical  skeleton  might  be  sup- 
posed to  contain  developed  in  a medium  condition. 

(1637.)  Comparison  of  the  skeleton  of  a Pish  with  those  of  the  higher 
animals  demonstrates  that  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the 
endoskeleton  is  in  a series  of  segments  succeeding  each  other  in  the  axis 
of  the  body.  These  segments  are  not,  indeed,  composed  of  the  same 
number  of  bones  in  any  class,  or  throughout  any  individual  animal ; 
hut  certain  parts  of  each  segment  do  maintain  such  constancy  in  their 
existence,  relation,  position,  and  ofllces,  as  to  enforce  the  conviction 
that  they  are  homologous  parts,  both  in  the  constituent  series  of  the 
same  individual  skeleton,  and  throughout  the  series  of  vertebrate  animals. 
Each  of  these  primary  segments  of  the  skeleton  is  designated  a “ ver- 
tebra,” but  with  as  little  reference  to  the  primary  signification  of  the 
word  as  when  the  comparative  anatomist  speaks  of  a sacral  vertebra. 
A vertebra  is  defined  by  Professor  Owen  as  “ one  of  those  segttmits  of  the 
endoskeleton  tvhich  constitute  the  axis  of  the  body  and  the  protecting 
canals  of  the  nervous  and  vascidar  trunks ; ” such  a segment  may  also 
support  diverging  appendages. 

(1638.)  A vertebra  consists,  in;  its  typical  completeness,  of  the  ele- 
ments or  parts  represented  in  the  following  diagram  : — 
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Fig.  307. 


Zygapophy»U. 


Diapophysu. 


Pleurapophysis.  — 
Parapophysis. 


Zygapophyais. 


Neural  spine. 


) Neurapophyais. 


Hsemapopliysis. 


Hsmal  spine. 


(1639.)  The  names  in  the  above  diagram  printed  in  Roman  type 
signify  those  parts  which,  being  usually  developed  from  distinct  and  in- 
dependent centres,  have  been  named  autogenous  elements.  The  italics 
denote  the  parts  more  properly  called  processes,  which  shoot  out  as  con- 
tinuations from  some  of  the  preceding  elements,  and  are  termed  exogenous. 

(1640.)  The  autogenous  elements  generally  circumscribe  holes  about 
the  centram,  which  in  the  chain  of  vertebrae  form  canals.  The  most 
constant  and  extensive  canal  is  that  formed  above  the  centrum  (fig.  307) 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  nervous  system  (neiu’al  axis) 
by  the  elements  thence  termed  neurapophyses.  The  second  canal,  below 
the  centrum  (fig.  307),  is  in  its  entire  extent  more  iiTegular  and  inter- 
rupted ; it  lodges  the  central  organ  and  large  trunks  of  the  vascular 
system  (haemal  axis),  and  is  usually  formed  by  the  laminae  which  ai’c 
therefore  called  Ticemapophyses.  At  the  sides  of  the  centrum,  most  com- 
monly in  the  cervical  region,  a canal  is  cii’cumscribed  by  the  pleurapo- 
pliysis,  or  costal  process,  by  the  parapophysis,  or  lower  transverse  pro- 
cess, and  by  the  diapophysis,  or  upper  transverse  process,  which  canal 
includes  a vessel,  and  often  also  a nerve. 

(1641.)  Thus,  a typical  or  perfect  vertebra,  with  all  its  elements,  pre- 
sents four  canals  or  perforations  around  a common  centre ; such  a ver- 
tebra we  find  in  the  thorax  of  Man,  and  most  of  the  higher  classes  of 
vertebrates,  also  in  the  neck  of  many  birds.  In  the  tails  of  most  reptiles 
and  mammals  the  inferior  are  articulated  or  anchylosed  to  the  under 
part  of  the  central  elements,  space  being  needed  there  only  for  the  caudal 
artery  and  vein.  Rut  where  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  has  to 
be  lodged,  an  expansion  of  the  ha;mal  arch  takes  place,  constituting  a 
thorax.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  construct  the  thoracic  cavity,  the 
pleurapophyses  (fig.  307)  are  much  elongated,  and  the  haemapophyses 
(fig.  307)  are  removed  from  the  centrum,  and  are  articulated  to  the  distal 
ends  of  the  pleurapophyses,  the  bony  hoop  being  completed  by  the  inter- 
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calation  of  the  hoemal  spine  (fig.  307)  between  the  ends  of  the  haemapo- 
physes.  And  this  spine  is  here  sometimes  as  widely  expanded  (in  the 
thorax  of  Birds  and  Chelonians  for  example)  as  is  the  neural  spine 
(parietal  bone  or  bones)  of  the  middle  cranial  vertebra  of  ITammals.  In 
both  cases  also  it  may  be  developed  from  two  lateral  halves ; and  a bony 
intermuscular  crest  may  be  extended  from  the  mid-line,  as  in  the  skull 
of  the  Hyena  and  the  breast-bone  of  Birds. 

(1642.)  The  ossified  parts  of  the  abdominal  vertebrae  of  osseous 
Fishes  answer  to  the  centrum,  the  neurapophyses,  the  neural  spine,  the 
parapophyses,  the  pleurapophyses,  and  certain  appendages  to  be  here- 
after noticed. 

(1643.)  In  the  air-breathing  Yertebrata,  in  which  the  heart  and 
breathing-organs  are  transferred  backwards  to  the  trunk,  the  corre- 
sponding osseous  segments  of  the  skeleton  are  in  most  instances  de- 
veloped in  their  typical  completeness,  in  order  to  encompass  and  protect 
those  organs.  The  thoracic  hjemapophyses  in  the  Crocodiles  are  par- 
tially ossified,  and  in  Birds  completely  so,  in  which  class  the  haemal 
spines  of  the  thorax  coalesce  together,  become  much  expanded  laterally, 
and  usually  develope  a median  crest  downwards,  to  increase  the  sur- 
face of  attachment  for  the  great  muscles  of  flight.  This  speciality  is 
indicated  by  the  name  “ sternum,”  applied  to  the  confluent  elements  in 
question. 

(1644.)  The  typical  thoracic  vertebras  in  Birds  support  diverging  ajg- 
pendages,  either  anchylosed,  as  in  most,  or  articulated,  as  in  the  Penguin 
and  Apteryx,  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  pleurapophysis.  The  func- 
tion of  such  appendages  in  this  form  of  typical  vertebra  is  to  connect 
one  haemal  arch  with  the  next  in  succession,  so  as  to  associate  the  two  in 
action,  and  to  give  firmness  and  strength  to  the  whole  thoracic  frame. 

(1645.)  The  diverging  appendages  ai’e,  as  might  be  expected,  of  aU  the 
elements  of  the  vertebral  segment,  the  least  constant  in  regard  to  their 
existence,  and  the  subjects  of  the  greatest  amount  and  variety  of  modi- 
fication. Simple,  slender  spines  or  styles  in  Fishes  (fig.  311, 13) — simple 
plates  retaining  long  their  cartilaginous  condition  in  Crocodiles — short, 
flat,  slightly-curved  pieces  in  most  Birds, — such,  with  one  exception,  is 
the  range  of  the  variety  of  form  to  which  these  parte  are  subject  in  the 
segments  of  the  trunk.  But  that  exception  is  a remarkable  one,  inas- 
much as  wo  are  enabled  to  trace  the  diverging  appendage  of  that  ver- 
tebral segment  of  the  body,  which  from  its  form  and  character  consti- 
tutes the  pelvic  arch,  through  various  progressive  phases  of  development 
— from  that  of  a simple,  articulated,  solitary  ray,  such  as  exists  in  the 
Lepidosiren,  through  innumerable  modifications,  whereby  it  is  adapted 
for  swimming,  steering,  balancing,  and  anchoring — for  exploration,  for 
burrowing,  creeping,  walking,  and  rimning — for  Icajiing,  seizing,  climb- 
ing, or  sustaining  erect  the  entire  frame  of  the  animal — imder  the 
general  appellation  of  the  posterior  or  pclric  hmb. 
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(1646.)  Any  given  appendage,  however,  as  Professor  Owen*  justly 
observes,  might  have  been  the  seat  of  such  developments  as  convert  that 
of  the  pelvic  arch  into  a locomotive  limb ; and  the  true  insight  into  the 
general  homology  of  limbs  enables  us  to  point  out  many  potential  pau’S 
in  the  typical  endoskeleton.  The  possible  and  conceivable  modifications 
of  the  vertebrate  archetype  are  far  from  having  been  exhausted  in  the 
forms  that  have  hitherto  been  recognized,  from  the  primaeval  fishes  of 
the  palaeozoic  ocean  of  this  planet  up  to  the  present  time  ; or,  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of 
osteogenic  development,  however  different  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  were  vertebrate  animals  to  occur  possessed  of  more  than  the  two 
pairs  of  locomotive  extremities  usually  conferred ; so  that  such  beings 
as  hippogriffs  and  other  winged  quadrupeds,  however  fabulous,  would  be 
by  no  means  monstrous  productions. 

(1647.)  As  the  segments  approach  the  tail  in  the  air-breathing  verte- 
brates, they  are  usually  progressively  simplified,  first  by  the  diminution, 
coalescence,  and  final  loss  of  the  pleurapophysis,  next  by  the  similar 
diminution  and  final  removal  of  the  haemal  and  neural  arches,  and  some- 
times also  by  the  coalescence  of  the  remaining  central  elements,  either 
iato  a long  osseous  style,  as  in  the  Progs  (fig.  333),  or  into  a shorter 
flattened  disk,  as  in  many  Birds.  In  Pishes,  however,  the  seat  of  the 
terminal  degradation  of  the  vertebral  column  is  first  and  chiefly  in  the 
central  elements,  which  in  the  Homocercals,  i.  e.  in  those  genera  which, 
like  the  Perch  (fig.  311),  have  a symmetrical  bilobed  tail,  are  commonly 
blended  together,  and  shortened  by  absorption,  whilst  both  neural  and 
hmmal  arches  remain  with  increased  vertical  extent,  and  indicate  the 
number  of  the  metamorphosed  or  obliterated  centrums. 

(1648.)  The  anterior  vertebrse  of  the  spinal  series  are  modified  in 
their  form  and  dimensions  in  proportion  to  the  increased  development  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  that  to  such  an  extent, 
more  e.specially  in  the  mammiferous  races,  that  their  real  nature  and 
character  are  completely  masked  from  ordinary  observation,  neverthe- 
less guided  by  the  principles  above  laid  down,  that  the  bones  of  the 
cranial  portion  of  the  spinal  column  conform  in  their  essential  arrange- 
ment with  what  has  been  observed  in  the  rest  of  the  vertebral  series, 
and  that  the  skuU  is  in  reality  made  up  of  the  same  elemental  parts, 

' modified,  it  is  true,  to  a very  remarkable  extent,  yet  still  recognizable,  in 
I accordance  with  just  piinciples  of  philosophical  induction,  as  the  homo- 
■ logucs  of  those  described  above. 

(1640.)  The  cranial  bones,  when  examined  by  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
' ®crv'er,  readily  resolve  themselves  into  four  distinct  vertebraj,  which 
1 may  be  named,  reckoning  them  from  behind  forwards,  the — 

* “ On  the  Archetype  and  Homologies  of  tho  Vortebrate  Skeleton.”  London : 

' John  Van  Voorst. 
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Occipital,  or  Epencephalic ; 
Parietal,  or  Mesencephalic ; 
Frontal,  or  ProsencephaUc 
Nasal,  or  Ehinencephalic. 


(1650.)  The  Occipitai,  Veetebsa,  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  occipital  hone,  in  which  all  the  vertebral  elements  are 
consolidated  into  one  piece ; in  the  EeptOia,  however,  it  is  hy  no  means 
difficult  to  identify  the  several  parts  which  enter  into  its  composition. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 


Centrum Basioccipital  . . . . 

Neurapophyses  . . . Exoccipital  . . . , 

Spine Supraoccipital  . . . 

Pleurapophyses  . . . Paroccipital  . . . . 

The  composition  of  the  Paeietae  Veetebea  is — 

Parietal  centrum  . . Basisphenoid . . . . 

Neurapophyses  . . . AHsphenoid. 

Spine Parietal 

Pleurapophyses  . . . Mastoid 


Frontal  centrum 


The  Feontal  Veetebea  consists  of — 

■ Prosphenoid  and 
' \ Entosphenoid. 

Neurapophyses  . . . Orbitosphenoid  . 

Spine Frontal  . . . 

Pleurapophyses  . . . Postfrontal  . . 


The  Nasax  Veetebea  is  composed  of — 
Nasal  centrum  . . . Vomer 
Neurapophyses  . . . Prefrontal 
Spine Nasal  . 


5* 

9 

8 

10 


6 


12 


14 

1 

4 


16 

2 

20 


(1651.)  Thus  far  we  are  enabled  to  identify  the  cranial  bones  as 
being  modified  representatives  of  the  spinal  column,  by  allowing  for 
that  increased  development  of  the  neural  elements  here  rendered  neces-, 
sary  by  the  inordinate  magnitude  of  the  ganglionic  centres  of  the  cerebro-  i 
spinal  axis ; but  when  we  come  to  tmai  our  attention  to  the  constitution  l 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  chain,  representing  the  lateral  and  inferior  j 
arches,  or,  in  other  words,  the  parapophysiid  and  the  haemapophysial  I 
elements,  together  Avith  the  diverging  appendages  derived  therefrom,  the  j 
task  becomes  much  more  difficult.  The  labours  of  Professor  Owen  upon  i 
this  interesting  subject,  unparalleled  for  depth  of  research,  and  exhibit-  I 
ing  a grasp  of  philosojffiical  argument  rarely  to  be  met  with,  have,  how-  1 1 
ever,  satisfactorily  revealed  their  real  nature,  and  established  beyond  a i 

* These  numbers  con'csjjond  with  those  that  indicate  tlie  individual  bones  of  the  . ^ 
cranium  in  subsequent  figures.  j 
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doubt  the  alliances  which  exist  between  the  elaborate  structures  in 
question,  and  the  arches  which  exist  under  simpler  conditions  api>ended 
to  the  vertebral  segments  of  the  trunk. 

(1652.)  Prom  an  extended  survey  of  the  organization  of  the  skeleton 
thi’oughout  the  vertebrate  series,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  however 
diversified  in  adaptation  to  external  circumstances,  there  is  a general 
agreement  between  the  various  parts  of  the  osseous  framework,  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  all  have  been  constructed  in  accordance  with  an 
ideal  plan  or  archetype,  from  which  /Sea,  as  Plato  expresses  it,  the 
Creator  has  not  deviated  since  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  palaeozoic 
races  of  Veetebrata  up  to  the  present  period  ; and  this  “ archetype  ” 
Professor  Owen  has  illustrated  by  the  diagram  in  the  preceding  page. 

(1653.)  The  nervous  system  of  the  Vertebeata  is  by  far  more  complex 
and  elaborately  organized  than  that  of  any  of  the  four  preceding  divi- 
sions of  the  animal  world,  and  consists,  in  fact,  of  several  distinct  systems, 
differently  disposed,  and  appropriated  to  different  offices.  Certain  lai^ely- 
developed  ganglia,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  generally  con- 
sidered by  themselves  on  account  of  their  disproportionate  size  when 
compared  with  the  other  nervous  centres,  are  commonly  grouped  toge- 
ther under  one  common  designation,  and  form  what  is  called  the  brain, 
or  encephalon : these  masses,  however,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  preside 
over  various  and  widely- different  functions,  and  with  them  perception, 
volition,  and  intelligence  are  essentially  connected. 

(1654.)  Continued  from  the  brain,  and  lodged  in  a canal  formed  by 
the  superior  arches  of  the  vertebral  column,  is  a long  chain  of  ganglionic 
centres,  so  intimately  united  that  they  appear  confused  into  a long  me- 
dullary cord,  usually  denominated  the  spinal  marrow  {inedulla  spinalis). 

(1655.)  The  spinal  medulla  in  reahty  consists  of  two  double  scries  or 
columns,  composed  of  symmetrical  and  parallel  ganglia, — one  pair  of 
columns,  the  anterior,  presiding  over  those  muscular  movements  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  will,  while  the  posterior  are  destined  to  re- 
ceive impressions  derived  from  the  exterior  of  the  body ; these  columns, 
therefore,  arc  denominated  respectively  the  motor  and  sensitive  tracts  of 
the  spinal  cord. 

(1656.)  From  the  lateral  aspects  of  the  medulla  spinalis  are  derived, 
at  intervals,  symmetrical  pairs  of  nerves,  which  escape  from  the  spinal 
canal  by  appropriate  orifices  situated  between  the  different  bones  of  the 
vertebral  column,  and  are  distributed  to  the  voluntary  muscles  and  in- 
tegument of  the  two  sides  of  the  body . 

(1657.)  The  spinal  nerves,  however,  are  not  so  simple  in  their  com- 
position as  they  were  considered  to  be  by  the  older  anatomists : each  of 
them  has,  in  fact,  been  found  to  arise  from  the  sjiinal  cord  by  two  distinct 
roots,  one  derived  from  the  anterior,  the  other  from  the  posterior  column 
of  tlic  coiTcsponding  side  ; so  that  each  nerve  is  evidently  made  iqi  of 
two  distinct  sots  of  filaments,  one  set  communicating  with  the  motor, 
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the  other  with  the  sensitive  tracts  ; and  thus  every  neiwe  derived  from 
the  spinal  cord  is  a compound  structure,  being  composed  of  filaments 
distinct  in  office,  although  enclosed  in  the  same  sheath,  some  being  con- 
nected with  the  muscifiar  movements,  the  others  with  sensation.  But 
in  addition  to  the  cerebro-spinal  ganglia  and  the  symmetrically-arranged 
nerves  emanating  therefrom,  that  are  distributed  to  the  organs  of  sensa- 
tion and  movement,  there  exists  in  the  Vektebeata  a distinct  system  of 
nervous  centres  lodged  among  the  viscera,  appropriated  to  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  the  automatic  functions,  and  presiding  over  those  involuntary 
movements  of  the  body  upon  which  depend  the  operations  connected 
with  nutrition.  These  ganglia  are  variously  distributed,  being  situated 
in  the  head,  the  neck,  the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen ; and  from  them 
arise  large  plexuses  of  nerves,  destined  to  supply  the  organs  belonging 
to  digestion,  circulation,  and  secretion, — thus  forming  extensive  ramifi- 
cations, formerly  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
but  now  more  properly  considered  as  a distinct  system  presiding  over 
organic  life,  as  the  former  is  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  animal 
life. 

(1658.)  "With  the  increased  development  of  the  nervous  system  in 
the  vertebrate  classes  we  find  the  organs  of  the  senses  assume  a pi’o- 
portionate  perfection  of  structure  and  regularity  of  aiTangement.  The 
auditory  apparatus,  of  which  we  have  seen  only  rudiments  in  the  lower 
animals,  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  elaborately  organized.  The 
eyes,  now  invariably  two  in  number,  are  lodged  in  cavities  formed  for 
their  reception  by  the  osseous  framework  of  the  face,  and  exhibit,  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  structure,  a higher  type  of  organization  than  any 
we  have  hitherto  examined.  Organs  of  smeU,  also  double,  but  of  very 
variable  construction,  are  likewise  constantly  present.  The  tongue  be- 
comes slowly  adapted  to  appreciate  and  discriminate  savours ; and  the 
sense  of  touch,  the  most  generally  diffiised  of  aU,  is  especially  conferred 
upon  organs  of  different  kinds  peculiarly  adapted  to  exercise  this  faculty. 
Thus  with  increased  intelligence  higher  capabilities  of  enjoyment  are 
allotted,  and  sagacity  developes  itself  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  centres 
expand.  But  there  are  minor  points,  characteristic  of  the  vertebrate 
division  of  the  animal  world,  which  must  not  bo  omitted  in  this  pre- 
paratory survey  of  their  organization.  Their  organs  of  digestion  and 
nutrition  are  constructed  according  to  a different  type,  and  upon  a moi-o 
enlarged  plan  than  in  any  of  the  classes  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
chapters ; and  parts  are  suporadded  to  tho  digestive  apparatus  which  in 
lower  tribes  had  no  existence.  In  addition  to  the  usual  subsidiaryglands, 
namely,  the  salivary  and  tho  hepatic,  a third  secretion  is  poured  into 
the  intestine  along  with  the  bile,  derived  from  tho  pancreas,  a viscus 
which  we  have  not  as  yet  met  with.  Throughout  all  tho  Molltjsca  wo 
1 have  found  the  bUe  secreted  by  the  liver  to  bo  separated  from  arterial 
I blood,  as  are  the  other  secretions  of  tho  body ; but  in  the  Veutebrata 
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it  is  from  venous  blood  that  the  bile  is  formed,  and  in  consequence  an 
elaborate  system  of  vessels  is  provided,  distinct  from  the  general  circula- 
tion, by  which  a large  supply  of  deoxygenized  blood  is  conveyed  to  and 
distributed  thi’ough  the  liver,  constituting  what  is  termed  by  anatomists 
the  system  of  the  vena  portae : nay,  more,  in  connexion  with  this 
arrangement  we  find  another  remarkable  viscus  make  its  appearance, 
the  spleen,  from  which  venous  blood  is  copiously  supplied  to  the  portal 
vein,  and  added  to  that  derived  from  other  sources. 

(1659.)  A still  more  important  and  interesting  circumstance,  which 
strikes  the  anatomist  on  comparing  the  Veetebrata  with  lower  forms 
of  existence,  is  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  entirely  new  system  of 
vessels,  destined  to  absorb  from  the  intestines  the  nutritious  products 
of  the  digestive  process,  and  to  convey  them,  as  well  as  fluids  derived 
from  other  parts  of  the  body,  directly  into  the  veins,  there  to  be  mixed 
with  the  mass  of  the  circulating  blood.  These  vessels,  of  which  no 
traces  have  been  detected  in  any  of  the  Invertebeata,  are  called  lym- 
phatics and  lacteals ; but  their  structure  and  distribution  will  occupy 
our  attention  hereafter. 

(1660.)  The  blood  of  all  the  Veetebeata  is  red,  and  is  composed  of 
microscopic  globules  of  variable  form  and  dimensions  in  difierent  animals. 
In  the  class  of  Fishes,  owing  to  the  as  yet  imperfect  condition  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus,  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  scarcely  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  medium;  and  even  in  Eeptiles  such  is 
the  languid  condition  of  the  circulation,  and  the  incomplete  manner  in 
which  the  blood  is  exposed  to  the  renovating  influence  of  the  oxygen 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  that  the  standard  of  animal  heat  is  still 
extremely  low.  But  in  the  higher  classes,  the  Birds  and  Mammalia, 
owing  to  the  total  separation  of  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  circulation, 
the  effect  of  respii’ation  is  increased  to  the  utmost ; and,  pure  arterial 
blood  being  thus  abundantly  distributed  through  all  parts,  heat  is  more 
rapidly  generated,  the  warmth  of  the  body  becomes  considerably  in- 
creased, and  such  animals  are  permanently  maintained  at  an  invariable 
temperature,  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
live.  Hence  the  distinction  generally  made  between  the  hot-blooded 
and  cold-blooded  Vertebrata. 

(1661.)  The  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  above  alluded 
to,  are,  moreover,  the  cause  of  other  important  differences  observable  in 
the  clothing,  habits,  and  instincts  of  these  creatm-es.  To  retain  a high 
degree  of  animal  heat  neccssai’ily  requires  a wanu  and  thick  covering  of 
some  non-conducting  material ; and  consequently  in  the  hair,  wool,  and 
feathers  of  the  wann-bloodcd  tribes  we  at  once  recognize  the  provision 
made  by  Nature  for  preventing  an  undue  cxpcuditiuc  of  the  caloric  gene- 
rated in  the  body.  Such  investments,  however,  woiild  be  ill  adapted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a watery  medium ; and  consequently  the  fish,  destined 
to  an  aquatic  life,  and  the  ampliibious  reptUe,  doomed  to  frequent  the 
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mud  and  slime  upon  the  shores,  are  deprived  of  such  incumbrances,  and 
clothed  in  a scaly  or  slippery  covering  more  fitted  to  their  habits,  and 
equally  in  accordance  with  the  diminished  temperature  of  their  blood. 

(1662.)  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  effect  of  a mere  exaltation  of 
animal  heat  upon  the  instincts  and  affections  of  the  different  races  of 
the  Vebtebrata.  The  fishes,  absolutely  unable  to  assist  in  the  matura- 
tion of  their  offspring,  are  content  to  cast  theii’  spawn  into  the  water, 
and  remain  utterly  careless  of  the  progeny  to  be  derived  from  it.  The 
reptile,  equally  incapable  of  appreciating  the  pleasures  connected  with 
maternal  care,  is  content  to  leave  her  eggs  exposed  to  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  sun  until  the  included  young  escape.  But  no  sooner  does  the 
vital  heat  of  the  parent  become  sufficient  for  the  purposes  designed  by 
Nature,  than  aU  the  sympathies  of  parental  fondness  become  developed, 
all  the  delights  connected  with  paternity  and  maternity  are  superadded 
to  other  enjoyments;  and  the  bird,  as  she  patiently  performs  the  busi- 
ness of  incubation,  or  tenderly  watches  over  her  newly-hatched  brood, 
derives  a pleasure  from  the  perfoimance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  her, 
second  only  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  mammiferous  mother,  who  from  her 
own  breast  supplies  the  nutriment  prepared  for  the  support  of  her  infant 
progeny. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

PISCES— FISHES. 

(1663.)  To  whatever  portion  of  the  animal  world  we  turn  our  atten- 
tion, we  find  the  lowest  and  least-perfectly  organized  tribes  to  be  in- 
habitants of  the  water.  To  dwell  upon  the  land  necessarily  demands  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  strength  and  activity — limbs  sufficiently  strong 
to  support  the  weight  of  the  body,  muscles  possessed  of  great  power 
and  energy  of  action,  acute  and  vigilant  organs  of  sense,  and,  moreover, 
inteUigenco  and  cunning  proportioned  to  the  dangers  or  necessities  con- 
nected with  a terrestrial  existence. 

(1664.)  The  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  on  the  contrary,  although  less 
highly  gifted,  may  be  fully  competent  to  enjoy  the  position  it  is  destined 
to  occupy.  Being  constantly  buoyed  up  on  aU  sides  by  a dense  element, 
it  is  easily  supported  at  any  required  altitude  without  miich  muscular 
effort ; but  feeble  limbs  are  needed  to  guide  its  path  through  the  water, 
and  slight  impulses  suffice  to  impel  it  forward.  Thus,  therefore,  in 
Fishes  we  are  prepared  to  expect,  d priori,  that,  as  far  as  strength  and 
compactness  of  structure  are  concerned,  they  will  be  found  inferior  to 
other  Vortebrata. 
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(1665.)  We  are  likewise  justified  in  anticipating  that,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  the  relative  perfection  of  their  senses,  Fishes  should  be  less  highly 
endowed  than  the  other  vertebrate  classes.  Plunged  in  the  immc^a- 
surable  depths  of  the  ocean,  whereunto  no  sound  can  ever  penetrate — 
dwellers  in  the  realms  of  eternal  silence,  w'here  even  the  roar  of  the 
storm  is  lost,  vivid  and  distinct  perceptions  of  sound  can  be  little  needed. 
Surrounded  by  a turbid  element,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  with 
difficulty  make  their  way,  the  sphere  of  vision  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tremely limited.  Immersed  in  a fluid  but  little  adapted  to  distribute 
odorous  particles,  a refined  sense  of  smell  would  be  a useless  provision. 
Taste,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  blunted  to  the  utmost,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances rmder  which  fishes  seize  and  swallow  prey ; and  even  the 
sense  of  touch,  in  animals  encased  in  scales  and  deprived  of  prehensile 
limbs,  can  only  be  exercised  in  a vague  and  imperfect  manner. 

(1666.)  With  such  inferiority  in  their  powers  of  communication  with 
the  external  world,  and  with  faculties  so  cucumscidbed,  we  might  justly 
infer  that,  as  relates  to  their  intellectual  powers.  Fishes  hold  a position 
equally  debased  and  degraded.  Destitute  of  the  means  of  social  inter- 
course, deprived  of  aU  sympathy  even  with  individuals  of  their  own 
species,  friendless  and  mateless,  the  fish  is  denied  even  the  privileges  of 
sexual  attachment;  the  female  for  the  most  part  ejects  her  countless 
eggs  into  the  sea,  as  heedless  of  the  male  that  blindly  fecundates  them 
as  she  is  careless  of  the  progeny  to  which  they  give  birth.  Thus,  to  pursue 
and  destroy  their  prey  constitutes  their  chief  enjoyment  during  life,  and 
to  be  devoured  at  last  is  the  great  end  of  their  existence. 

(1667.)  We  shall  commence  our  account  of  the  anatomy  of  Fishes  by 
an  examination  of  the  internal  skeleton  wliich  forms  the  framework  of 
their  bodies.  The  reader  has  already  seen,  in  the  Cephalopoda,  the  first 
appearance  of  an  osseous  system  in  the  cartilaginous  pieces  described  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  wiU  necessarily  expect  that,  between  the  nidi- 
mental  condition  Avhich  characterizes  the  cephalic  ring  of  the  Cuttle-fish, 
and  the  complete  and  perfect  skeleton  of  the  Fish,  various  gradations  of 
development  will  occur  as  we  advance  progressively  from  lower  to  more 
elevated  forms  of  the  finny  race.  Nor  in  this  >vill  he  be  deceived.  The 
lowest  tribes  of  Fishes  possess  a skeleton  but  little  superior  in  its  oi?:ani- 
zation  to  that  of  theCephalopod : in  the  Miixine  and  Lamprey  the  cranium 
is  still  cartilaginous  ; and  even  the  spinal  column,  not  yet  divided  into 
vertebra),  resembles  a cartilaginous  cord  extending  from  the  head  to  the 
tail.  Even  in  the  Sturgeon,  the  Skate,  and  the  Shark,  the  skeleton  is  i 
but  verj^  partially  ossified  ; and  thus  we  are  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly conducted  to  the  strong  and  bony  framework  of  the  t>-pical 
Fishes. 

(1668.)  Eut  the  most  curious  instance  of  gradation  between  the  true 
Fishes  and  the  lilollusca  is  met  with  in  tlic  Anphio.mts.  Tlie  Amphioxus 
is  met  with  in  all  the  European  seas,  but  is  more  especially  abundant  in 
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the  Mediterranean,  Its  usual  residence  is  upon  banks  of  sand,  where  it 
finds  both  shelter  and  abundance  of  nourishment.  Like  the  Ascidians, 
it  seems  to  feed  entirely  upon  infusorial  organisms,  either  animal  or 


vegetable,  which  abound  in  the  localities 
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that  it  frequents,  and  which  it  swallows, 
just  as  the  Ascidians  do,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  vibratile  cilia  with  which 
its  mouth  and  branchial  chamber  are 
richly  pro\dded.  Such  is  the  activity  of 
its  movements,  that,  when  dug  up  from 
its  hiding-place  in  the  sand,  if  left  loose 
for  a single  instant,  it  biuies  itself  again 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  thus  almost 
instantaneously  eludes  the  grasp  of  those 
who  attempt  its  capture.  Although  de- 
cidedly a member  of  the  vertebrate  series 
of  animals,  the  Ajnphioxus  can  hardly  be 
said  to  possess  a skeleton,  so  soft  is  the 
condition  of  those  tissues  which,  from 
their  arrangement,  evidently  represent 
this  structure ; stiU.  it  is  not  difficult  to 
point  out  the  arches  of  the  lower  jaw  (fig. 

309,  a)  and  of  the  branchial  apparatus 
(d),  as  weU  as  the  structure  and  position 
of  the  spinal  column, 

(1669.)  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  in  the  anatomy  of  the  AmpMoccus 
is,  that  the  canal  which  encloses  the 
meduUa  spinalis  presents  anteriorly  no 
cranial  expausion,  but  the  dorsal  cord 
representing  the  spine  extends  quite  from 
one  extremity  of  the  body  to  the  other, 
projecting  both  behind  and  before  con- 
siderably beyond  the  lateral  muscles  of 
the  body,  and  extending  anteriorly  con- 
siderably further  forward  than  the  oral 
apparatus  (a),  or  the  anterior  termination 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

(1670.)  The  mouth  (fig.  309)  is  sur- 
rounded by  a cartilaginous  ring,  com- 
posed of  several  pieces,  each  of  which 
gives  off  a prolongation  to  support  the 

cirn  that  surround  the  oral  orifice.  The  buccal  cavity  is  lined  with 
mucous  membrane,  and  is  densely  ciliated, — the  ciliary  action  forcing 
continuous  currents  of  water  towards  the  branchial  chamber  (rf),  or  the 
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brancliial  canal,  as  it  is  called  by  MiiUer,  which,  being  continued  back- 
wards, terminates  in  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal  (e). 

(1671.)  The  branchial  chamber  is  supported  by  a very  singular  sort 
of  framework,  first  described  by  Retzius  and  Goodsir,  and  subsequently 
more  in  detail  by  Professor  Miiller.  It  consists  of  a considerable  number 
(variable  according  to  the  age  of  the  animal)  of  thin  rib-hke  processes, 
which  are  united  together  superiorly,  but  quite  free  below,  so  that  they 
constitute  a series  of  semicircular  arches,  united  together  by  transverse 
cartilaginous  bands,  so  as  to  roof-over  the  branchial  vault.  This  solid 
framework  is  lined  internally  with  a kind  of  mucous  membrane,  which, 
however,  is  not  continuous  from  rib  to  rib,  and  consequently  does  not 
fill  up  the  intercostal  spaces,  but  leaves  a fissure  between  each  pair  of 
the  cartilaginous  arches,  so  that  in  adult  specimens  there  are  as  many 
as  a hundred  of  these  branchial  fissures  or  more ; nevertheless,  as  the 
whole  branchial  chamber,  as  well  as  the  margins  of  these  fissures,  which 
are  extremely  narrow,  are  closely  set  with  vibratile  cilia,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  their  existence,  which,  indeed,  was  denied  both  by 
Rathke  and  Goodsir. 

(1672.)  On  placing  a living  Amphioxus  in  water  coloured  with  indigo, 
and  observing  it  with  a microscope,  it  is  apparent  that  the  coloured 
particles  that  enter  the  branchial  chamber  are  driven  by  the  ciliary 
action,  partly  towards  the  alimentary  canal,  and  enter  the  intestine, 
while  another  part  traverse  the  branchial  fissures,  and  thus  enter  the 
abdominal  cavity,  where  there  is  no  longer  any  ciliary  movement,  but 
the  water  which  fiows  into  it  unceasingly  through  the  branchial  appa- 
ratus forms  a continuous  current,  which  finds  an  exit  through  the 
abdominal  pore  (c),  the  margins  of  which  exhibit  ceaseless  movements 
of  contraction  and  dilatation.  Behind  the  abdominal  pore,  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen  is  impermeable  to  water,  and  closely  embraces  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  intestine. 

(1673.)  The  cavity  in  which  the  branchial  apparatus  above  descril>ed 
is  lodged  contains  likewise  the  greater  portion  of  the  alimentary  tube, 
as  well  as  the  liver,  the  generative  apparatus,  and  the  kidneys ; so  that, 
in  fact,  it  perfonns  the  fimctions  both  of  a respiratory  and  abdominal 
cavity. 

(1674.)  The  digestive  system  of  this  singularly-organized  being 
presents,  in  many  respects,  a very  degraded  tj-pe  of  stnictm-e.  The 
branchial  chamber  above  described  terminates  posteriorly  in  a short  and 
narrow  canal,  which  is  the  oesophagus.  This  opens  into  a wider  intes- 
tine, which  is  always  easily  distinguishable,  owing  to  the  green  colour  i 
of  its  parietes.  A little  beyond  the  tcmiination  of  the  oesophagus,  there 
is  appended  to  the  intestine  a long  caecum  {f),  almost  as  capacious  as 
the  intestine  itself,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  represent  the  liver, 
here  reduced  to  its  simplest  possible  condition.  MiiUer,  however,  adds 
that  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  walls,  which  are  lined  with  a greenish 
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f»landiilai’  stractiire,  may  be  regarded  as  performing  the  functions  of  a 
hepatic  organ. 

(1675.)  Thewhole  track  of  the  intestinal  tube,  as  -well  as  the  (so-called) 
hepatic  viscus,  is  covered  internally  with  vibratUe  cilia.  The  ciliary 
action,  however,  is  more  especially  conspicuous  in  that  part  of  the  intes- 
tine which  lies  beyond  the  green-coloured  portion  ; and  it  is  here  that 
excrementitious  matter  begins  to  be  formed,  which  may  be  observed 
turning  round  and  round  with  velocity  in  consequence  of  the  smTounding 
ciliary  movement, 

(1676.)  At  the  posterior  part  of  the  respiratory  chamber,  and  close 
to  the  abdominal  pore,  the  microscope  displays  some  small  detached 
glandular  bodies,  which  MiiUer  thinks  may  be  the  kidneys ; he,  however, 
remarks  that  he  could  never  discover  them  by  dissection, 

(1677.)  The  ovaria  consist  of  lax  cellular  tissue,  suiTOunded  with  a 
dehcate  but  strong  membrane,  which  is  closed  on  all  sides.  They  are 
adherent  by  one  side  to  the  walls  of  the  abdominal  or,  rather,  thoraco- 
ventral  cavity  ; elsewhere  they  are  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  Costa, 
who  first  recognized  these  organs,  observed  that  in  the  males  the  testes 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  ovaria.  There  are  neither  oviducts 
nor  vasa  deferentia ; so  that  the  products  of  the  generative  organs  must 
necessarily  pass  through  the  abdominal  cavity  and  escape  through  the 
abdominal  pore,  as  is  the  case  among  the  cyclostomous  cartilaginous 
fishes. 

(1678.)  The  description  given  by  MiiUer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  AmpMoxus  is  extremely  interesting.  The  circulatory  appa- 
ratus, while  presenting  a considerable  resemblance  to  the  normal  arrange- 
ment met  with  in  other  fishes,  exhibits  an  equaUy  strong  analogy  with 
that  of  some  of  the  Annelida  in  its  division  and  distribution. 

(1679.)  MiiUer  enumerates  *,  as  belonging  to  the  circulatoiy  appa- 
ratus of  Amphioxus,  the  following  parts: — 1.  the  arterial  heart  (f/as 
Arterienhei-z)  ; 2.  the  bulbs  of  the  branchial  arteries  (die  Bulbillen  der 
Kiemenarterien)  ; 3.  the  aortic  arch,  which  discharges  the  functions  of 
a systemic  heart  (der  herzartige  Aortenhogen)  ; 4.  the  heart  of  the  vena 
portae  (dfts  Pfortaderherz);  5.  the  heart  of  the  vena  cava  (das  Ifohlvenen- 
herz), — the  duties  assignable  to  each  being  as  follows  : — The  arterial 
heart  (fig.  309,  I V)  is  a thick  vessel  of  uniform  calibre  throughout, 
situated  in  the  median  line,  and  running  immediately  beneath  the 
branchial  chamber,  between  the  arches  forming  the  framework  of  that 
cavity ; posteriorly  this  vessel  is  continuous  with  the  heart  of  the  vena 
cava  (n).  Before  the  moment  of  contraction,  the  arterial  heart  is  seen 
to  be  filled  with  perfectly  colourless  blood  ; but  when  fully  contracted, 
it  is  completely  emptied  (the  interval  between  its  contractions  is  about 
s minute).  From  its  sides  are  given  off  the  hidhs  of  the  branchial  arteries 

* “Ueber  den  Bau  und  die  Lebenscrscheinungen  des  Amphioxus  lanccolatus." 
Berlin  Trana.  1842. 
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(fig.  309,  mm),  which  are  little  contractile  cavities  situated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  branchial  vessel,  forming  so  many  little  hearts  acces- 
sory to  the  preceding.  Their  number  varies  with  that  of  the  branchial 
arches,  from  five-and-twenty  to  fifty  on  each  side,  their  office  obviously 
being  to  distribute  unrespired  blood  through  the  branchial  apparatus. 
No  branchial  veins  can  be  distinguished  in  the  living  animal;  but  by 
carefully  detaching  the  branchial  chamber  and  laying  it  on  a strip  of 
glass,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  aorta,  situated  upon  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  respiratory  cavity,  receives  the  veins  supplied  from  each  branchial 
arch. 


(1680.)  Aortic  arch  performhig  the  functions  of  a heart. — ^The  blood 
of  the  Amphioxus  is  not,  as  in  fishes,  entirely  supplied  to  the  aorta 
through  the  medium  of  the  branchise,  but  is  partly  conveyed  immediately 
into  that  vessel  through  two  large  trunks,  the  representatives  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus  (fig.  309,  h),  which  directly  unite  the  median  arterial 
heart  with  the  aorta,  and  are,  to  a certain  extent,  continuations  of  the 
heart  itself.  They  are,  however,  themselves  contractile  organs,  and  are 
actively  employed  in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  as  is  the  aorta  itself 
(fig.  309,  i),  which,  doubtless,  performs  the  functions  of  a heart. 

(1681.)  The  heart  of  the  vena  'portae  (fig.  309,  o)  is  a long  vessel, 
which  runs  along  the  under  surface  of  the  intestine  as  far  as  the  hepatic 
caecum;  its  contractions  are  readily  observable  in  the  living  animal, 
the  intervals  between  each  being  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  other  hearts 
above  mentioned. 

(1682.)  The  heart  of  the  vena  cava  (fig.  309,  ?i)  is  jjlaced  opposite  to 
the  preceding — that  is  to  say,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hepatic  cmcum  ; 
it  is  at  first  of  small  size,  but  gradually  becoming  larger,  ultimately 
empties  itself  into  the  arterial  heart  (Z),  which  it  supplies  with  blood. 

(1683.)  The  contractions  of  the  vessels,  or  hearts,  above  described 
succeed  each  other  in  such  a manner  that  each  in  turn  becomes  gradu- 
ally filled,  while  others  contract.  The  systole  of  the  arterial  heart  does 
not  commence  before  the  act  of  contraction  has  been  completed  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  system.  Moreover  each  trunk  contracts  in  succession 
Avith  so  much  energy  that  it  seems  to  empty  itself  entirely,  and  remains 
for  some  little  time  un distinguishable,  from  which  circumstance  it  neces- 
sarily results  that  any  given  portion  of  the  blood  -u-ill  have  passed 
through  the  entire  round  of  the  circulation  in  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  conscc\itive  contractions  of  the  same  portion  of  the  vascular 
system — a space  of  time  which  observation  shows  to  be  in  Branchiostoma 
about  a minute. 

(1684.)  But,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  featui’e  in  the  anatomy  of 
this  singularly-organized  being  is  (he  apparently  complete  absence  of  a 
brain.  The  meduUa  spinalis,  slightly  thickened  towards  the  central 
part  of  the  body,  tapers  off  posterioily  as  it  approaches  the  tail,  where  it  I 
terminates  in  a point;  and  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  as  I 
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appeared  to  M^I.  Rathke  * and  Goodsir  f,  a similar  disposition  was  ob- 
servable : hence  they  conceived  that  the  central  axis  of  the  nervous 
system  in  this  fish  was  reduced  entirely  to  the  parts  representing  the 
spinal  cord  in  other  Yertebrata.  Subsequent  researches  have,  however, 
shown  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  but  that,  although  there  is  no 
cerebral  enlargement  corresponding  to  the  encephalon  of  ordinary  fishes, 
the  anterior  extremity,  inasmuch  as  there  exist  distinct  olfactory  J and 
optic  organs,  must  be  regarded  as  essentially  encephalic  in  its  nature. 

(1685.)  In  tracing  the  modifications  observable  in  the  construction 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  fishes,  we  have  a beautiful  illustration  of  the 
progressive  advances  of  ossification  in  this  the  central  portion  of  the 
osseous  system.  The  spine  of  the  Lamprey,  although  at  fii’st  sight  ap- 
parently entirely  soft  and  cartila- 
ginous, presents  already,  in  the 
arches  which  compose  the  spinal 
canal,  and  in  the  soft  cord  that  re- 
presents the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
slight  indications  of  an  incipient 
division  into  distinct  pieces  : rings 
of  ossific  matter  are  distinguish- 
able, encircling  at  intervals  the  soft 
spinal  cartilage,  upon  which  they 
perceptibly  encroach;  so  that,  on 
making  a longitudinal  section  of 
the  cord,  it  offera  the  appearance 
sketched  in  the  adjoining  figure 

(fig.  310,  a).  In  a more  advanced 

i form  of  a fish’s  skeleton,  as  for 

I example  in  the  Sturgeon,  these 

I Gasified  rings  are  found  to  have  enlarged  considerably,  and  penetrate 
i still  more  deeply  into  the  cartilaginous  mass  (fig.  310,  b).  As  the  bony 
' rings  thus  developed  approximate  the  centre,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
I evident  that  they  represent  the  bodies  of  so  many  vertebrte ; but  even  in 
* the  majority  of  fishes  the  central  part  remains  permanently  unossified, 

' 80  that  a cartilaginous  axis  traverses  the  vertebral  column  from  one  end 

to  the  other  (fig.  310,  c)  ; and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  central  aper- 
' turc  perfectly  obliterated,  as  delineated  in  the  fourth  sketch  (d). 

(1686.)  Fishes,  being  continually  resident  in  an  element  nearly  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  their  own  bodies,  require  little  firmness  or 
solidity  in  the  constmetion  of  their  spinal  column : a free  and  unfet- 
tered power  of  flexion  in  certain  dii'ections,  so  as  to  permit  an  ample 

* “ Bemerkung  iiber  den  Bau  des  Amphioxus  lanccolaitis”  Monatsberiebte  der 
Akad.  der  Wiasenachaften,  1841. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xv. 

{ 1 ide  Kolliker,  Miiller’s  Arohiv,  184/j. 
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sweep  of  their  expanded  tail,  which  form.s  the  principal  agent  in  pro- 
pelling them  forwards,  is  far  more  essential  to  their  habits.  Thus  the 
cartilaginous  spine  of  the  feeble  Lamprey  is  sufficient  for  all  needful  pur- 
poses ; and  even  in  the  most  perfectly  ossified  fishes,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  vertebrae  are  united  to  each  other,  the  greatest  possible 
flexibility  is  ensured.  The  body  of  each  vertebra  presents  two  conical 
cups,  the  apices  of  which  are  nearly  or  quite  continuous  ; the  margin  of 
each  cup-Uke  depression  is  imited  by  elastic  ligament  to  the  correspond- 
ing margin  of  the  contiguous  vertebra,  and  thus  between  the  bodies  of 
each  pair  of  vertebrae  a wide  cavity  is  formed  (fig.  310,  n),  which  is  filled 
up  with  a semigelatinous  substance;  so  that,  by  this  beautiful  con- 
trivance, the  mobility  of  the  whole  chain  is  abundantly  provided  for. 

(1687.)  There  are  only  two  kinds  of  vertebrae  recognizable  in  the 
skeleton  of  a Fish,  viz.  the  abdominal  and  the  caudal.  The  abdominal 
vertebrae  support  the  ribs  (for  in  these  animals  the  ribs  do  not  constitute 
a thorax,  or  contain  any  of  the  viscera  called  thoracic  in  the  human 
body)  ; they  extend  from  the  head  to  the  commencement  of  the  tail,  and 
are  at  once  recognizable  by  the  nature  of  the  elements  which  enter  into 
their  composition,  each  vertebra  being  provided  with  a superior  arch 
(fig.  306,  6),  through  which  passes  the  spinal  cord,  a superior  spinous 
process  (c),  and  two  transverse  processes  (cl),  to  the  extremities  of  which 
the  ribs  are  generally  attached.  The  caudal  vertebrae  are  composed,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  of  different  elements : the  transverse  processes 
either  do  not  exist,  or  are  very  feebly  developed ; but  beneath  the  body 
an  inferior  arch  is  formed,  and  from  this  an  inferior  spinous  process, 
equalling  the  superior  in  length,  is  prolonged  in  the  opposite  direction 
(fig.  311,  6). 

(1688.)  As  the  vertebras  approach  the  tail,  they  become  somewhat 
modified  in  structure  to  support  the  caudal  fin ; their  spines  become 
shorter  and  thicker,  the  canals  formed  by  their  superior  and  inferior 
arches  smaller  or  nearly  obliterated,  and  at  length  the  spines  become,  as 
it  were,  soldered  to  each  other  and  to  the  interspinous  bones  hereafter 
to  be  noticed  ; so  that  they  form  a broad  vertical  plate,  to  the  posterior 
margins  of  which  the  rays  of  the  tail-fin  are  articulated  (fig.  311,  70). 

(1689.)  The  ribs  of  Fishes  are  slender  bones,  appended  either  to  the 
extremities  of  each  transverse  process  of  the  abdominal  vertebrae,  or  else 
to  the  body  of  the  vertebra  itself : every  rib  is  comiected  with  but  one 
vertebra,  and  that  only  at  a single  point.  Tlicy  do  not,  as  we  have 
already  said,  form  a thoracic  cavity,  hut  enclose  the  abdomen,  and  are 
imbedded  among  the  lateral  muscles  of  the  trunk,  to  which  they  give 
support.  From  each  rib  arises  a long  styliform  process  (73),  which,  in- 
clining backwards,  is  likewise  plunged  among  the  muscular  fasciculi ; 
and  in  some  fishes,  such  ns  the  Herring  and  Caiq)  tribes,  similar  append- 
ages arc  derived  from  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbiaj  themselves,  so  that  the 
bones  of  such  fislics  appear  to  bo  extraordinarily  numerous.  On  the 
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other  hand,  many  tribes  have  but  the  rudiments  of  ribs ; and  in  some, 
as,  for  example  in  the  Skate,  they  are  altogether  wanting. 


Skeleton  of  tho  Perch  {Perea JlueiatUie).  (AUer  Cuvior.) 
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(1690.)  No  sternum,  properly  so  called,  exists  in  Fishes  ; hut  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  ribs  are  sometimes  connected  with  ossified  plates  belong- 
ing to  the  tegumentary  system,  which  cover  the  abdomen,  and  which  by 
some  authors  have  been  regarded  as  a sternal  apparatus. 

(1691.)  We  have  now  to  request  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  cer- 
tain supplementary  organs  which  are  peculiar  to  the  class  before  us. 
These  consist  in  sundry  appendages  to  both  the  superior  and  inferior 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  which  are  generally  prolonged  into 
fins  situated  along  the  mesial  line  of  the  body.  These  single  fins,  which 
must  by  no  means  be  confounded  -with  the  pairs  of  fins  that  represent 
the  arms  and  legs,  are  very  variable  in  their  position,  and  in  many  cases 
are  altogether  wanting.  When  fuUy  developed,  one  of  them  is  situated 
along  the  mesial  line  of  the  back,  and  in  the  Perch  (fig.  311)  this  dorsal 
Jin  is  separated  into  two  distinct  portions  (75) ; another,  denominated 
the  caudal  Jin,  forms  the  tail  -,  and  a third,  likewise  situated  in  the 
median  line,  at  a short  distance  behind  the  anal  orifice,  is  called  the  aiud 
Jin  from  that  circumstance. 

(1692.)  These  fins  present  two  sets  of  bones — the  interspinous  bones, 
which  form  the  basis  to  which  they  are  affixed,  and  the  rays. 

(1693.)  The  interspinous  hones  (fig.  311,  74)  fonn  a series  of  strong 
dagger-Uke  bones,  deeply  implanted  in  the  flesh  along  the  mesial  line 
of  the  body,  between  the  two  great  masses  of  lateral  muscles : their 
points  generally  penetrate  to  a little  distance  between  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae,  to  which  they  are  connected  by  a ligamentous 
attachment ; whilst  to  their  opposite  extremity,  which  may  be  compared 
to  the  hilt  of  the  dagger,  the  corresponding  fin-rays  are  affixed  by  a 
beautiful  articulation.  There  is  generally  only  one  interspinous  bone 
affixed  to  a vertebral  spinous  process,  but  in  the  Flat-fishes  {Pleuro- 
nectidoi)  there  are  two ; and  moreover,  in  that  remarkable  family,  the 
inferior  spinous  process  of  the  fixst  caudal  vertebra  (which,  as  we  have 
ab’eady  seen,  is  of  enormous  size)  frequently  has  not  fewer  than  six  or 
seven  interspinous  bones  appended  to  its  extremity. 

(1694.)  Each  interspinous  bone  consists  of  two  pieces,  united  by  a 
suture, — one  portion  representing  the  blade,  the  other  the  handle  of  the 
dagger,  to  which  we  have  compared  it. 

(1695.)  The  fin-rays  of  Fishes  are  of  two  kinds,  being  cither  solid, 
and  apparently  composed  of  one  strong  piece,  like  those  which  suj)port 
the  anterior  half  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  the  Perch  (75),  in  which  case  they 
arc  called  spinous  rays,  or  else  they  are  composed  of  several  slender 
stems  derived  from  one  common  root,  every  one  of  which  is  made  up  of 
numerous  pieces : these,  which  bear  the  name  of  soft  rays,  arc  found  in 
the  posterior  portions  both  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  of  the  Perch,  and 
arc  invariably  met  with  in  the  tail  of  all  fishes  possessed  of  a caudal  fin. 
This  diflercncc  in  the  structure  of  the  fin-rays,  trivial  ns  it  might  appear, 
is  a circumstance  to  which  much  im]>ortance  is  attached  by  ichthyologists. 
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■ft'ho  lienee  derive  the  means  of  separating  osseous  fishes  into  two  great 
groups — the  Acanthopterygii,  or  such  as  possess  spinous  rays  in  the 
composition  of  theii’  dorsal  fin,  and  the  Malacopterygii,  in  which  all  the 
fin-rays  are  soft.  Every  fin-ray,  whether  spinous  or  soft,  is  in  reality 
made  up  of  two  lateral  halves  placed  side  hy  side  : in  the  soft  rays  these 
are  easily  separable;  hut  in  the  spinous  rays  they  are  firmly  united 
along  the  median  line,  so  as  to  represent  but  one  bone. 

(1696.)  The  articulation  between  every  fin-ray  and  the  corresponding 
interspinous  bone  forms  a hinge-joint,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  fin.  The  stracture  of  this  joint  is  very  beautiful : the 
two  lateral  halves  of  the  ray  separate,  so  as  to  form  two  branches,  which 
firmly  embrace  the  sides  of  the  head  of  the  interspinous  hone,  and 
terminate  in  little  prominent  tubercles  which  are  received  into  corre- 
.sponding  lateral  depressions  in  the  bone  to  which  the  ray  is  attached. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  the  head  of  the  interspinous  bone  is  completely  per- 
forated, and  then  the  two  branches  of  the  fin-ray  passing  through  the 
opening  become  firmly  united  mth  each  other,  forming  a kind  of  joint 
which  is  peculiar  to  Fishes,  and  exactly  resembles  the  mode  of  union 
between  two  hnks  of  a chain.  This  structure  is  beautifully  exhibited 
in  the  articulation  of  the  elongated  rays  attached  to  the  head  of  Lophius 
piscatorius* . 

(1697.)  The  composition  of  the  skull  of  Fishes  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  studies  connected  with  their  history ; nevertheless  it  is  a sub- 
ject of  very  considerable  importance,  and  has  recently  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  most  celebrated  Continental  anatomists.  It  is  not  hy 
any  means  our  intention  to  engage  oui’  readers  in  discussing  all  the 
conflicting,  and  sometimes  visionary,  opinions  entertained  by  different 
authors  relative  to  the  exact  homology  of  the  individual  bones  forming 
this  part  of  the  skeleton ; and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  hy 
placing  before  them,  divested  as  far  as  possible  of  superfluous  argu- 
mentation, Curier’st  masterly  analysis  of  the  labours  of  the  principal 
inquirers  concerning  this  intricate  piece  of  anatomy,  taking  the  Perch 
as  a standard  of  comparison  J . 

(1698.)  The  head  of  a Fi.sh  may  be  conveniently  divided,  for  the 
purpose  of  description,  into  several  distinct  regions,  each  of  which  will 
require  separate  notice. 

(1699.)  The  cranium,  which  forms  the  central  portion  of  the  skull, 
contains  the  brain  and  auditory  apparatus,  and  constitutes  the  basis 
whereunto  the  other  parts  are  connected.  It  is  remarkable  from  tlie 
number  of  distinct  pieces  of  which  it  consists,  inasmuch  as  in  Fislacs 

* Vide  Yarre T's  History  of  liritisli  Fislics,  vol.  i.  p.  27i.  8vo. 

+ Cuvier  et  Valenciennes,  Histoiro  dcs  Poissons,  vol.  i.  4to. 

+ Those  who  would  enter  more  fully  into  the  discussions  relative  to  the  essential 
composition  of  the  sku  1 arc  referred  to  the  works  ol  Geollroy  8t.-IIiluire,  Spix, 
R<J8i’ntha',  Meckel,  Bakkcr,  Ijojanus,  and  Oken,  the  great  disputants  upon  this  subject. 
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the  elements,  or  ossifie  centres,  of  which  the  cranial  bones  of  higher 
animals  are  composed  remain  here  permanently  separated,  overlapping 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  squamous  sutures,  but  never  becoming  fused 
together,  as  the  elements  of  the  human  skull  invariably  do  at  a very 
early  period. 

(1700.)  N"o  fewer  than  twenty-six  bones  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  cranium  we  are  now  considering ; to  which,  as  is  now  generally 
allowed,  the  following  names  are  applicable. 

(1701.)  The  frontal  bones  are  each  divided  into  three  portions,  called 
respectively  the  principal  frontal  (l)*,  the  antenor  frontal  (2),  and  the 
posterior  frontal  (4). 

(1702.)  Between  the  anterior  frontal  bones  is  the  ethmoid,  a simple 
vertical  lamella,  which  is  often  merely  a cartHagtnous  plate. 

(1703.)  The  middle  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  is  made  up  of  two 
bones : — the  basilar  (fig.  312,  5),  a portion  of  the  occipital,  forming  the 
body  of  the  occipital  vertebra ; and  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  (6),  a di- 
stinct bone,  which  is  prolonged  anteriorly  into  a lengthened  process, 
which  serves  as  the  base  of  the  membranous  septum  betn^een  the  orbits. 

(1704.)  Th.Q parietal  bones  (7)  are  placed  behind  the  posterior  frontal; 
but  they  do  not  generally  touch  each  other,  being  separated  by  an  inter- 
posed bone  called  the  interparietal  (8). 

(1705.)  The  occipital  bone  is  made  up  of  five  portions:  namely,  two 
external  occipitals  (9),  two  lateral  occipitals  (lo),  and  the  basilar  bone 
(5),  already  noticed,  by  which  the  head  is  articulated  with  the  first 
vertebra  of  the  spine. 

(1706.)  Two  detached  bones,  which  rejuesent  the  great  or  temporal 
alee  of  the  sphenoid,  fill  up  the  space  between  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
and  the  posterior  frontal. 

(1707.)  Two  other  pairs  of  bones,  which  ai'e  elements  of  the  temporal 
bone  in  Man,  likewise  assist  in  fonning  the  cranium : these  are  called 
the  mastoid  bones  (12)  and  the  perrons  bones  (13). 

(1708.)  A single  bone,  analogous  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  human  sphenoid,  and  which,  as  will  be  full)*  erident  hereafter, 
is  essentially  distinct  from  the  posterior  portion,  bears  the  name  of  the 
anterior  sphenoid,  while  the  orbital  alee  of  the  sphenoid  arc  found  in 
the  two  bones  marked  14. 

(1709.)  These,  therefore,  together  with  the  representative  of  the 
vomer  (16),  complete  the  cranial  portion  of  the  skull;  no  fewer  than 
six  azygos  and  twenty  pairs  of  bones  entering  into  its  comjx>sition. 

(1710.)  Bones  composing  the  tipper  jaw. — The  upper  jaw  consists 
of  two  paix-s  of  bones,  which,  from  the  looseness  of  their  connexion  with 
the  other  bones  of  the  face,  are  endowed  with  considerable  mobility. 

* In  order  to  simplify  the  subject  ns  mucli  as  iwssiblc  nnd  prevent  unnecessaiy 
repetition,  the  render  will  observe  tbut,  tbrougbout  all  the  figures  eonnoctod  with  the 
Osteology  of  the  Vertebrnta,  corrcsjwndwy  bones  arc  indicated  by  the  same  numbers. 
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(1711.)  The  IntermaAnllai'y  hones  (l7)  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
margin  of  the  jaw,  and  are  attached  by  a moveable  articulation  to  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  vomer.  These  bones  are  armed  with  nume- 
rous sharp  teeth. 

(1712.)  The  nuix'illarij  hones  (18)  are  moveably  articulated  with  the 
last,  and  generally  are  in  like  manner  fni’nished  with  teeth.  In  some 
cases  they  are  divided  into  two  or  three  pieces. 

(1713.)  Bones  of  the  face. — The  bones  of  the  face  in  Fishes  are  very 
numerous;  but,  as  they  are  of  little  importance  to  the  osteologist,  a 
bare  enumeration  of  them  wiU  answer  our  present  purpose,  and  enable 
the  student  to  recognize  them  with  facility.  We  have  first  the  nasal 
hones  (20) ; then  a chain  of  bones  of  variable  size  and  number  (ig),  so 
disposed  as  to  form  the  lower  boundary  of  the  orbit,  and  hence  named 
suhorhital  hones.  Behind  these,  again,  a similar  chain  of  ossicles  is 
not  unfrequently  met  with,  arching  over  the  temporal  fossa ; and  these, 
which  are  apparently  peculiar  to  Fishes,  are  named  the  sujoratem- 
poral  (21). 

Fig.  312. 


Cranial  and  facial  bones  of  the  Perch : basilar  view.  (After  Cuvier.) 

(1714.)  Plerngo-palatine  and  temporal  system  of  hones. — Upon  each 
Bide  of  the  head  is  situated  a somewhat  complex  apparatus,  connected 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  other 

^'ith  the  opercula,  or  gill-covers.  These  bones  are  seven  in  number  on 
each  side. 

(1 71.5.)  Tlie  palatines  (22)  are  ea.sily  recognizable,  forming  part  of  tho 
foof  of  the  mouth,  and  generally  armed  with  teeth. 

(1716.)  Two  bones  arc  connected  with  tho  posterior  edge  of  each 
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palate  bone : one,  situated  externally,  bccome.s,  in  Reptiles,  a verj-  im- 
portant element ; it  is  called  the  transverse  hone  (24) ; the  second  (25) 
is  named  the  internal  ptery(joid. 

(1717.)  The  other  pieces  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  skeleton  are 
not  a httle  interesting  on  account  of  their  remarkable  arrangement; 
and  perhaps  the  anatomical  student  will  be  somewhat  startled  at  the 
position  which  some  of  them  occupy.  In  the  first  place,  the  squamous 
portions  of  the  temporal,  instead  of  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
cranium,  are  here  shghtly  displaced,  and,  although  stiU  called  the  tem- 
poral bones  (23),  are  articulated  by  a hinge-joint  with  the  posterior 
frontal  and  mastoid  bones,  and  thus  form  a moveable  basis  to  which  the 
opercular  apparatus  is  attached. 

(1718.)  Connected  with  the  temporal  we  have  the  broad  and  flat 
piece,  27,  which  is  the  tympanic  hone ; and  to  these  the  pieces  forming 
the  opercula  are  appended. 

(1719.)  Lastly,  supporting  the  lower  jaw  we  find  the  jugal  hones ; 
and  connecting  these  with  the  rest  of  the  temporal  apparatus  are  two 
small  ossicles  (31),  which  complete  this  portion  of  the  skeleton. 

(1720.)  The  seven  bones  above  enumerated  are  almost  immoveably 
connected  ivith  each  other  by  the  interposition  of  cartilage  between 
their  edges — a mode  of  articulation  distinguished  by  the  name  of  syn- 
chondrosis-, but  the  whole  apparatus  moves  readily  upon  two  hinges, 
one  formed  by  the  articulation  of  the  palate  bone  with  the  maxillary 
and  vomer,  and  the  other  by  the  joint  which  unites  the  temporal  bone 
to  the  posterior  frontal.  This  movement,  by  opening  the  giU-covers, 
enlarges  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  when  the  fish  wishes  to  take  in  the 
water  necessaiy  for  respiration,  or  else,  by  acting  in  a contrary  direction, 
again  expels  it. 

(1721.)  Opercular  hones. — The  great  flap,  which  in  osseous  fishes 
closes  the  gill-openings  externally,  is  composed  of  four  pieces,  to  wliich 
the  foRo^ving  names  have  been  given.  The  pra-opercidum  (30)  is  at- 
tached to  the  posterior  edge  or  angle  of  the  palato-temporal  apparatus 
last  described,  and  its  borders  often  present  spines  imd  indentations, 
which,  being  visible  externally,  are  of  much  importance  to  the  ichthyo- 
logist, as  they  afford  a good  character  of  distinction  between  allied  genera. 
The  second  piece  (28),  which  from  its  size  is  ctiUcd  par  earellence  the 
operculum,  together  with  the  subopercuhtm  (32)  and  the  interoperculum 

(33) ,  form  a flai)  which  covera  the  giU-opening  hke  a great  valve,  open- 
ing and  shutting  continually  to  give  exit  to  the  water  used  in  respiration. 

(1722.)  Loiver  jaw. — The  lower  jaw  of  Fishes  consists  of  two  lateral 
halves  united  by  a symphysis  in  the  mesial  line,  each  branch  being 
articulated  with  the  jugal  bone  of  its  corresponding  side.  Each  di\-ision 
is  separable  by  maceration  into  four  or  even  five  pieces : viz.  the  dental 

(34) ,  which  8Ui)ports  the  teeth  ; the  articular  (35),  bearing  the  articu- 
lating facet ; the  angular  (3t>),  forming  the  angle  ol  tlic  jav  ; and  a 
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fourth,  placed  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  articular,  called  the  oper- 
cular, because  it  con-esponds  with  a bone  met  with  in  the  lower  jaw  of 
reptiles,  to  which  the  same  name  has  been  applied.  The  fifth,  when 
present,  is  very  small  and  unimportant. 

(1723.)  Os  hyokles  and  hrancliiostegous  rays. — ^The  os  hyoides  of  a 
fish  is  situated  as  in  other  vertebrate  animals ; it  is  composed  of  two 
branches,  each  made  up  of  several  pieces  (fig.  313,  37,  38,  39,  40),  and  is 

Fig.  313. 


Os  hyoides  and  branchial  bones  of  the  Perch.  (^Uler  Cuvier.) 

always  suspended  from  the  temporal  by  means  of  two  small  ossicles  (69), 
which,  as  they  represent  the  styloid  process  of  Man,  are  called  the 
styloid  hones. 

(1724.)  Between  the  two  branches  of  the  os  hyoides  is  placed  a single 
central  piece  (42),  which  becomes  of  great  importance  in  lloptiles  and 
Birds ; and  upon  thi.s  is  the  bone  which  supports  the  tongue,  or  the 
lingual  bone  (41). 

(172.5.)  The  great  fissure  that  exi.sts  on  each  side  between  the  head 
and  shoulder  of  an  osseous  fish,  wherein  the  giUs  are  situated,  is  not 
closed  merely  by  the  opercular  hones,  hut  likewise  by  a broad  mem- 
branous expansion  called  the  hranchiosteyous  membrane,  whicli  is  ad- 
herent to  the  os  hyoides,  and  assists  in  forming  the  great  valve  of  the 
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operculum.  This  membrane  is  supported  by  a series  of  slender  bones 
derived  from  the  external  margin  of  each  branch  of  the  os  hyoides,  and 
these  are  named,  from  their  office,  the  branchiostegous  rays  (43). 

(1726.)  Branchial  apparatus. — Pishes  breathe  by  taking  water  into 
their  mouths,  and  forcing  it  out  again  through  the  apertures  situated 
upon  each  side  of  the  neck ; it  is  thus  made  to  pass  between  their  giUs, 
which  form  a series  of  pectiniform  vascular  fringes  supported  upon  a 
system  of  bones  called  the  branchial  arches.  The  branchial  arches, 
which  are  generally  four  in  number  on  each  side,  are  attached  by  one 
extremity  to  an  intermediate  chain  of  bones  (53,  54,  55)  situated  in  the 
mesial  line  behind  the  os  hyoides,  whilst  by  their  opposite  extremity 
they  are  connected  by  ligaments  to  the  under  surface  of  the  cranium. 

(1727.)  Eveiy  branchial  arch  consists  of  several  pieces  (57,58,59, 
60,  61),  so  joined  together  by  ligaments  that  the  whole  Ls  perfectly 
flexible ; and  their  edges  are  studded  with  little  osseous  plates,  generally 
armed  with  teeth,  and  so  disposed  as  to  prevent  food  taken  into  the 
mouth  from  being  forced  out  through  the  branchial  Assures  with  the 
issuing  streams  of  water ; so  that,  in  reality,  these  pieces  fulfil  in  their 
way  the  same  office  as  the  epiglottis  of  Mammalia. 

(1728.)  Pharyngeal  bones. — The  last  parts  fmmd  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  this  jjortion  of  a fish’s  skeleton  are  called,  from  their 
position,  the  pharyngeal  bones.  They  are  placed  immediately  behind 
the  branchial  apparatus,  and  form  a second  set  of  masticatory  organs, 
generally  even  more  efficient  than  the  jaws  themselves,  being  for  the 
most  part  provided  with  very  strong  teeth. 

(1729.)  In  the  Perch  there  are  eight  of  these  bones,  situated  just  at 
the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus, — two  inferior  (56),  and  six  above  (62)  : 
their  office  and  efficiency  as  organs  of  mastication  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  supeifficial  observer. 

(1730.)  Upon  reviewing  the  general  disposition  of  the  skeleton  in 
one  of  the  osseous  fishes,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  great  instru- 
ment of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  which  by  extensive  and  vigorous  lateral 
movements  scuUs  the  body  rapidly  along  through  the  yielding  element 
in  which  these  creatures  live.  In  the  construction  of  the  caudal  ex- 
tremity of  the  skeleton,  every  precaution  has  evidently  been  taken  to 
convert  this  part  of  the  body  into  a broad  and  expanded  oar,  possessed 
of  the  utmost  possible  flexibility  iu  the  lateral  dii-cction.  Xo  pelvis, 
therefore,  trammels  the  movements  of  the  spine,  neither  do  any  trans- 
verse processes  limit  the  extent  of  flexion  fiom  side  to  side ; while,  on 
the  coutraiy,  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  spinous  processes, 
both  above  and  below,  and  more  especially  the  vertical  caudal  fin,  give 
an  extent  of  surface  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  animal. 

(1731.)  The  doi-sal  and  anal  fins,  situated  upon  the  mesial  plane, 
steady,  and  jierhaps,  in  some  measure,  direct  the  movements  of  tlic 
body ; while  the  arms  and  legs,  or,  rather,  the  jwctoral  and  ventral  fins. 
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which  are  in  this  case  of  secondary  importance  as  locomotive  instru- 
ments, exhibit  a very  rudimentary  condition,  and  are  but  feeble  agents 
in  progression. 

(1732.)  The  posterior  extremities,  or  ventral  fins,  are  even  less  effi- 
cient than  the  pectoral  in  this  respect,  and  their  position  is  foimd  to 
vary  remarkably  in  different  orders.  In  the  Perch,  these  organs  are, 
as  we  have  seen,  attached  to  the  bony  framework  of  the  shoulders. 
In  the  Carp  tribe  (Cyprinidas)  they  are  removed  far  back  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  tail,  and  the  bones  supporting  them  are  merely 
imbedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  In  the  Cod  (Gadidae)  the 
legs  are  absolutely  in  front  of  the  arms,  being  suspended  under  the 
throat ; and  in  the  AnguiUiform  fishes,  the  Eel  for  instance,  the  ventral 
extremities  are  altogether  wanting. 

(1733.)  Such  being  the  imperfect  development  of  the  usual  locomotive 
organs,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  expect  a corresponding  modification  in 
the  disposition  and  efficiency  of  different  parts  of  the  muscular  system. 
"WTien  we  compare  the  muscles  of  a fish  with  those  of  any  of  the  higher 
Vertebrata,  the  contrast  is  indeed  very  striking. 


Fig.  314. 


Myology  of  the  Perch.  (After  Cuvier.) 


(1734.)  Delicate  muscles  (fig.  314)  are  provided  for  the  erection  or 
depression  of  the  different  rays  sustaining  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins, 
and  thus  the  fins  themselves  are  expanded  or  folded  up  at  pleasure. 
Similar  fasciculi  spread  out  or  approximate  the  rays  of  the  tail,  in- 
creasing or  contracting  at  will  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  that 
organ.  The  muscles  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  limbs  are  small  in 
proportion  to  the  feebleness  of  these  extremities ; the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  alone  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  body,  and  form  the  efficient 
agents  in  progression. 

(1735.)  These  great  lateral  masses  commence  at  the  back  of  the 
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head,  where  they  take  an  extensive  attachment  to  the  largely-developed 
cranium  : from  this  point  backwards  they  fill  up  the  entire  space  inter- 
vening between  the  skin  and  the  vertebral  column,  with  both  of  which 
they  are  intimately  connected,  reaching  even  to  the  origin  of  the  taU 
fin.  The  whole  force  of  these  powerful  muscles  is  evidently  exerted  in 
bending  the  spine  from  side  to  side,  and  in  effecting  those  vigorous 
lateral  movements  of  the  tail  whereby  the  fish  is  propelled  through  its 
liquid  element.  We  need,  therefore,  feel  little  surprise  at  the  strength 
with  which  this  part  of  the  body  of  fishes  is  not  unfrequently  endowed, 
or  at  the  velocity  of  their  movement — at  seeing  how  easily  their  speed  T 
outstrips  our  fleetest  ships — how  the  Flying-fish  (Exocetus),  urged  on 
by  fear,  darts  like  an  aiTow  to  a distance  through  the  air — or  how  the  ! 
Salmon,  in  obedience  to  an  imperious  instinct,  defies  even  the  thunder-  ' ■ 
ing  cataract  to  stop  its  coui’se  towards  the  locality  where  it  is  instructed  • , 
by  Nature  to  deposit  its  eggs. 

(1736.)  There  are  sundry  tribes  of  Fishes  which,  being  destined  to  * 

remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  present  certain  peculiarities  of  struc-  ^ 

ture,  whereby  they  are  not  only  distinguished  from  aU  others  of  the 
class,  hut  form  most  remarkable  exceptions  to  the  general  law  in  accord- 
ance with  which  the  Yertehrata  are  organized. 

(1737.)  The  animals  presenting  this  anomalous  configuration  are  the 
Pleuronectidce,  or  Flat-fishes,  as  they  are  generally  termed,  which  when 
at  rest  lie  quietly  upon  the  ground,  where,  from  the  colour  of  the  upper 
part  of  their  bodies,  they  are  scarcely  distinguishable.  To  an  ordinaiy 
observer  the  Pleuronectidm  would  seem  to  have  their  bodies  flattened 
and  spread  out  horizontally,  so  that,  while  resting  upon  their  broad  and 
expanded  bellies,  theii-  eyes,  situated  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  are  ^ 
thus  disposed  for  the  purpose  of  watching  what  passes  in  the  water  ' 
above  them ; and  this,  the  vulgarly-received  opinion,  is  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  what  is  usually  called  the  belly  is  white 
and  colourless,  while  the  back  is  darlcly  coloured  and  sometimes  even 
richly  variegated,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  prevailing  tints  of  the 
sea-bottom.  Hence  the  appearance  of  these  fishes  is  deceptive,  and 
few  imagine  that,  in  applying  the  terms  back  and  belly  to  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  a Plaice  or  a Turbot,  they  are  adopting  a phraseology 
quite  inadmissible  in  an  anatomical  point  of  riew. 

(1738.)  On  examining  the  skeleton  of  a Flat-fish,  we  at  once  see 
that  what  we  suppose  to  he  the  dorsal  and  ventral  regions  are  in  reahty 
the  two  sides,  which  arc  thus  strangely  different  in  colour,  and  that 
the  great  peculiarity  of  their  stnictui-c  is  the  want  of  sj-mmetry  l>etween 
the  lateral  halves  of  the  body,  arising  from  the  anomalous  circumstance 
that  both  the  eyes  are  placed  upon  the  same  side  of  the  head.  Their 
cranium,  indeed,  is  composed  of  the  same  bones  as  that  of  an  oi’dinary 
fish ; hut  the  two  lateral  halves  arc  not  equally  developed,  and  the 
* ■K\evp&,  the  side ; r>]KT})‘s,  a .owiinmer. 
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Oatoology  of  the  Flounder  {Pleuronecten Jleswt). 

(1739.)  The  position  of  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  slightly  parti- 
cipates in  this  want  of  symmetry ; but  in  other  respects  the  skeleton 
(fig.  31.5)  precisely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  generality  of  osseous 
fishes.  The  superior  and  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrte 
are  amazingly  developed,  and  the  interspinous  bones  (74)  of  inordinate 
length  ; so  that  the  vortical  diameter  of  the  body  is  disproportionately 
increased,  and  the  animal  is  obliged  to  swim  and  rest  upon  one  side. 
The  dorsal  fin  (75)  nins  along  the  whole  length  of  the  back ; the  anal 
fin  (a)  reaches  from  the  largo  spines  that  form  the  posterior  boundary 


result  is  siich  a distortion  of  the  whole  framework  of  the  face,  that  both 
the  orbits  are  transferred  to  the  same  side  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  back. 


Fig.  315. 
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of  the  abdomen  to  the  tail,  which  latter  holds  the  same  position  as  in 
other  tribes : so  that  the  reader  Avill  have  little  difficulty  in  comparing 
the  different  pieces  of  the  skeleton  of  the  Flounder  {Pleuronecteg  flesus) 
with  the  corresponding  hones  of  the  Perch  already  described. 

(1740.)  The  skeletons  of  the  cartilaginous  fishes  {Chontlropleryfjii*) 
will  require  a distinct  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  present  very  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  no  inconsiderable  interest.  In  the  Sharks,  Skates,  and 
other  genera  belonging  to  this  important  division  of  the  great  riass  -we 
are  now  considering,  the  interior  of  the  bones  remains  permanently 
cartilaginous ; but  the  skeleton  is  in  some  regions  incnisted,  as  it  were, 
with  o.sseous  granules.  No  centres  of  ossification  from  which  radiating 
fibres  of  bony  matter  progressively  extend  themselves,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  osseous  fishes,  are  ever  developed;  and  consequently  the  skull, 
although  it  presents  externally  the  same  regions,  eminences,  and  aper- 
tures that  are  usually  met  with,  is  never  divided  into  separate  bones, 
but  is  formed  of  a single  mass  of  cartilage,  in  which  no  sutures  or  lines 
of  division  are  ever  distinguishable. 

(1741.)  The  face  is  likewise  much  more  simple  in  its  structure ; for, 
instead  of  the  numerous  pieces  composing  the  palato-temporal  region 
of  the  Perch  (§  1714),  two  bones  only  are  met  with,  one  of  which,  the 
palatine,  performs  the  office  of  an  upper  jaw  and  supports  the  teeth,  , 
wMle  the  other  connects  the  lower  jaw  with  the  cranium.  The  lower  ‘ 
jaw  itself,  moreover,  consists  of  but  one  piece  on  each  side,  to  which  the  i 
teeth  are  attached. 

(1742.)  From  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  , 
which  wiU  be  explained  hereafter,  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  oper-  • 
cular  flap ; this,  therefore,  is  not  present : nevertheless  the  hyoid  and  I 
branchial  arches  resemble  pretty  much  those  of  osseous  fishes  ; only  the  i 
latter  are  situated  further  backwards,  being  placed  quite  behind  the  ' 
skull,  under  the  commencement  of  the  spine. 

(1743.)  The  bones  of  the  shoulder  are  represented  by  a strong  carti-  » 
laginous  zone,  which  in  Sharks  is  quite  imconnected  with  the  vertebral  : 
column,  but  in  the  Skate  {liaia)  it  is  fixed  to  two  large  lateral  apophyses  i 
derived  from  the  spine  (fig.  316).  The  zone,  representing  the  scapulary  ( 
apparatus,  consists  of  a single  piece,  which  surrounds  the  body,  and  on  i 
each  side  supports  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  The  enormously-deve-  i 
loped  pectoral  fin  is  composed  of  the  carpus,  amazingly  augmented  in  i 
size,  and  of  the  no  less  remarkable  hand,  which  in  the  Skate  is  made  up  t 
of  an  immense  number  of  fingers  or  rays,  and  fonus  by  itself  nearly 
half  the  circumference  of  the  body.  r 

(1744.)  The  pelvis,  or  cartilaginous  framework  that  supports  the 
hinder  extremities,  i.  e.  the  ventral  fins,  is  a single  transverse  piece  of  •* 
cartUage  quite  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  skeleton : it  expands  on  -i 
each  side  into  a broad  plate,  to  which  the  fin,  the  representative  of  the  t 

» Xov^po?,  cartilage;  Trrfpi'yior,  a fin. 
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foot  of  higlier  animals,  is  appended ; and  likewise  in  the  male  it  gives 
attachment  to  additional  organs  called  clasjpers,  the  use  of  which  will  be 
explained  in  another  place. 

Fig.  316. 

Cartilaginous  skeleton  of  the  Skate. 


(1745.)  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  spine  in  the  Skate  is  not 
as  yet  dmded  into  distinct  pieces; 
and  even  in  the  posterior  part, 
the  number  of  vertebral  arches 
is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the 
separate  bodies  of  the  vcrtehree. 

(1746.)  In  all  the  Chondi’o- 
ptcrj’gii  the  ribs  are  mere  rudi- 
ments, and  in  some  cases  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 

(1747.)  The  Sturgeons  (Stim- 
fynidfp^  form  a kind  of  connecting 
link  between  the  o.sseous  and  car- 


tilaginous fishes ; and  in  them  a 
large  swimming-bladder  exists, 
from  which  is  obtained  the  valu- 
able material  called  isinglass  : 
but  in  the  Sharks  and  Eays  this 
organ  is  not  found ; consequently, 
especially  in  the  tribe  last  men- 
tioned, it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
vigorous  flappings  of  their  enor- 
mous hands  that  those  ground- 
fishes  are  able  to  raise  them- 
selves from  the  bottom.  The  dis- 
position and  relative  importance 
of  different  parts  of  the-  muscular 
2 T 
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system  is  therefore  necessarily  changed  to  meet  these  altered  circum- 
stances ; the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  which  in  osseous  fishes  formed  the 
great  agents  in  locomotion,  become  now  of  secondary  importance  ; while 
those  of  the  pectoral  fins,  so  feebly  developed  in  the  Perch,  are  massive 
and  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  unwieldy  size  of  the  anterior  extremities. 
Another  peculiarity  in  the  skeleton  of  the  Chondropterygii  is  observable 
in  the  construction  of  the  caudal  fin,  which,  even  in  the  Sturgeon  and  the 
Shark,  notwithstanding  the  importance  which  this  organ  .still  maintains 
in  those  genera  as  an  instrument  of  locomotion,  begins  to  differ  very  re- 
markably from  the  tail  of  an  osseous  fish.  It  is  true  that  it  still  exhibits 
great  expansion  in  a vertical  direction,  and  to  a superficial  observer,  if 
examined  without  dissection,  might  seem  to  be  constructed  on  the  same 
principles ; but,  on  examining  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  cartilaginous 
fi.shes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  vertebral  column  is  continued  uninter- 
ruptedly into  the  upper  half  of  the  generally  furcate  tail,  whilst  the 
lower  division  of  the  caudal  fin  is  entirely  made  up  of  supplementary 
rays,  appended  to  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  caudal  vertebrae.  Possessing 
this  form  of  the  tail,  the  transition  is  by  no  means  abrupt  from  these 
highly-organized  fishes  to  the  Saurian  reptiles,  with  which,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  they  exhibit  many  remarkable  afiinities. 

(1748.)  If  in  the  highest  Heteeogaxgliata  we  found  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  tegumentary  skeleton,  or  shelly  covering,  so  extensively  met 
with  among  the  MoUusca,  the  first  appearances  of  an  internal  osseous 
system  became  recognizable,  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  imagine  that, 
as  soon  as  bones  become  developed  internally,  the  cuticular  secretions 
hitherto  denominated  shell  at  once  disappear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must 
be  prepared  to  expect  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  calcareous  armour 
deposited  by  the  skin  should  stiU  be  met  with.  In  Fishes,  the  coexist- 
ence of  an  internal  and  of  an  external  skeleton  is  imdeniahle;  and 
having  already  described  the  former,  which  has  been  aptly  enough 
called  the  endoskeleton,  it  remains  for  us  in  the  next  place  to  examine 
the  latter  or  exosJceleton,  which,  as  we  shall  soon  perceive,  forms  no  un- 
important part  of  the  anatomy  of  the  class  under  consideration. 

(1749.)  The  most  usual  form  of  the  cuticular  covering  of  Fishes  is 
that  of  imbricated  scales,  with  which  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body  is 
compactly  encased,  as  in  a suit  of  armour.  Such  an  investment  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  habits  and  economy.  The  dense  and  corneous 
texture  of  the  scales,  impermeable  to  water,  defends  their  soft  bodies 
from  maceration,  while,  from  their  smooth,  polished  exterior  and  beau- 
tiful arrangement,  they  ensure  the  least  possible  resistance  from  the 
surrounding  medium  as  the  fish  glides  along. 

(1750.)  Examined  separatelj',  each  scale  is  found  to  be  partially  im- 
bedded in  a minute  fold  of  the  living  and  vascular  cutis,  to  which  its 
under  surface  is  adherent.  Every  scale  is,  in  fact,  made  up  of  super- 
imposed lamina)  of  horny  matter  secreted  bj*  the  cutis,  precisely  in  the 
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same  way  as  the  shelly  covering  of  a moUusk ; and  by  maceration  the 
different  layers  may  readily  be  separated, — the  smallest  and  most  super- 
ficial being  of  course  the  first  formed,  while  the  largest  and  most  recent 
are  those  nearest  to  the  surface  of  the  living  skin : as  far  as  relates  to 
the  mode  of  growth,  therefore,  there  is  the  strictest  analogy  between 
the  scale  of  a fish  and  shell.  Various  are  the  forms  under  which  these 
scales  present  themselves  to  the  ichthyologist : sometimes,  as  in  the  Eel, 
they  are  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface  of  a thick  and  slimy  cutis ; 
more  generally  they  form  a close  and  compact  imbricated  mail ; in  the 
Pipe-fishes  {Syngnathidce)  the  whole  body  is  covered  with  a strong 
armour  composed  of  broad  and  thick  calcareous  plates ; and  in  the  Cofiin- 
fishes  {Ostracionidce)  the  integument  is  converted  into  a strong  box  made 
up  of  polygonal  pieces  anchylosed  together,  so  that  the  tad.  and  fins  alone 
remain  moveable. 

(1751.)  The  Sturgeon  is  covered  with  broad  shield-like  plates.  The 
skin  of  the  Shark  is  densely  studded  with  minute  sharp  spines  of  almost 
crystalline  hardness ; and  in  many  Skates,  as  in  the  Thornback,  similar 
cuticular  appendages,  but  of  more  considerable  dimensions,  are  distri- 
buted over  the  back  and  tad,  forming  very  efficient  defensive  weapons. 

(1752.)  But  cutaneous  spines,  although  while  in  a rudimentary  con- 
dition they  are  obviously  mere  extraordinary  developments  of  scales, 
may  occasionaUy  become  of  sufficient  size  and  importance  to  make  them 
convertible  to  various  unexpected  uses ; and  when  thus  exaggerated  in 
their  dimensions  and  appropriated  to  distinct  offices,  they  assume  so 
much  of  the  character  of  true  bone,  that  it  is  no  longer  easy  to  demon- 
strate their  real  nature,  more  especiaUy  as  they  then  become  in  many 
cases  really  articulated  by  means  of  very  perfect  joints  with  different 
pieces  of  the  endoslceleton  properly  so  caUed. 

(1753.)  Let  us  examine  this  important  subject  with  a little  attention, 
and  we  shad  soon  perceive  how  closely  the  endoslceleton  and  the  exo- 
tkeleton  may  become  connected,  not  to  say  interchangeable,  with  each 
other.  There  is  no  possibdity  of  mistaking  the  spines  and  tubercles 
upon  the  back  of  a common  Skate  for  anything  but  cuticular  appendages, 
secreted  in  the  same  manner  as  scales  from  the  surface  of  a vascular 
pulp;  but  in  the  Fireflare  {Trygon  pastinaca),  where,  instead  of  the 
scattered  hooks  of  the  former  species,  we  find  a single  sharp  and  serrated 
spine  projecting  like  a bayonet  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  root  of  the 
tail,  the  analogy  between  this  formidable  and  bone-hke  organ  and  an 
epidermic  structure  becomes  apparently  more  remote,  and,  did  we  not 
know  that  the  fish  possessing  such  a weapon  had  no  ossified  bones  in- 
ternally, we  might  bo  tempted  to  regard  this  appendage  as  a process 

■ derived  from  the  endoslceleton. 

(1754.)  The  spines  of  the  common  Stickleback  (Oasterosteus)  are 
i;  indubitable  derivations  from  the  cuticle ; but  they  are  fastened  by 

■ uioveable  articulations  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  are  raised  or  de- 
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pressed  by  means  of  muscles  inserted  into  their  bases.  Advancing  one 
step  further,  we  find  in  Silurus  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fins  enor- 
mously developed  and  forming  a strong  serrated  weapon  of  a very 
formidable  description,  which  although  both  in  shape  and  structure 
exactly  comparable  to  the  spine  upon  the  tail  of  the  Fireflare,  is  never- 
theless connected  by  a most  beautiful  and  perfect  joint  'nuth  the  bones 
of  the  shoulder,  so  that  it  might  easily  be  regarded  as  forming  part 
of  the  endosJceleton,  did  not  its  peculiar  structure  indicate  its  real 
nature. 

(1755.)  We  thus  arrive  at  the  important  conclusion  that  different 
portions  of  the  exoskeleton  become  approximated  in  character  to  those  ' 
of  the  endoskeleton,  or,  in  truth,  really  convertible  into  true  bone ; and  I 
with  this  fact  before  us  it  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  nature  of 
various  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a fish,  which,  upon  any  other  supposi- 
tion, would  be  not  a little  puzzling  to  the  comparative  osteologist. 

(1756.)  The  nature  of  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  of  the  Perch, 
for  example,  together  with  the  intersphwus  bones  upon  which  they  are 
sustained,  is  quite  unintelligible  if  they  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  endoskeleton ; and  no  dismemberments  of  the  osseous  system  as  yet 
imagined,  or  supposed  subdivisions  of  the  vertebrae  into  a greater  num- 
ber of  elemental  pieces  than  we  have  enumerated,  has  been  able  to  solve 
the  difficulty ; but  if  they  are  regarded  as  ossified  derivations  from  the 
exoskeleton,  all  difficulties  at  once  vanish. 

(1757.)  Again,  the  opercular  hones  (fig.  312,  28,  30,  32,  33)  forming 
the  gill-covers  of  an  osseous  fish  have  been  a fruitful  soiu'ce  of  discussion ; 
and  Id.  Geoffroy  St.-Hdaire*  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  recog- 
nizing in  these  broad  plates  the  ossicles  of  the  human  ear,  which,  after 
dwindling  to  a rudiment  in  the  descending  scale  of  vertebrate  animals, 
suddenly  reappeared  in  a new  and  exaggerated  form.  “ J'ai  pen  vu 
dans  la  serie  des  etres  de  ces  resurrections  d’organes  se  remontrant 
subitement  dans  une  classo  apres  avoir  disparu  dans  une  ou  deux  de 
ceUes  qui  la  precede  dans  I’echelle,”  are  the  impressive  words  of  Cuvier 
upon  a similar  occasion ; and  it  is  certainly  far  more  simple  to  imagine 
the  epidermic  plates  of  the  Stiu’geon  ossified  and  converted  into  bone, 
than  to  be  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  bold  speculations  of  the 
French  anatomist  regarding  the  real  nature  of  these  opercular  portions  j 
of  a fish’s  skeleton  t- 

* Philosophio  Anatomique  des  Pi^s  osseuses  des  Organes  respiratoires.  Svo-  j 
Paris,  1818.  I 

t The  diflerent  opinions  on  the  nature  or  homology  of  Ihe  oi>ercular  bones  may  be  1 1 
redueed  to  two  prineiples  : first,  that  they  are  modifications  of  parts  of  the  ordinary  i I 
skeleton;  secondly,  that  they  are  superadded  bones  peculiar  to  Fishes : the  latter  view 
is  that  taken  by  Cuvier.  According  to  the  former,  wliich  is  the  more  philosophical  t ■ 
mode  of  considering  them,  three  opinions  have  been  offered.  The  first  by  Spii  and 
QeoflVoy,  that  they  arc  gigantic  representatives  of  the  ossicles  of  the  car,  otherwise  ■ 
absent  in  the  skeleton  of  Fishes : tliis  view  has  been  adopted  by  Professor  Grant.  iH 
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(1758.)  In  connexion  with  the  locomotive  organs  we  must  here  notice 
one  of  the  most  elegant  contrivances  met  with  in  the  whole  range  of 
animated  nature,  by  which  the  generality  of  fishes  are  enabled  to  ascend 
towards  the  surface,  or  to  sink  to  any  requii’ed  depth,  without  exertion. 

(1759.)  The  apparatus  given  for  this  piu’pose  is  called  the  swimming - 
bladder,  and  consists  of  a reservoir  of  air  (fig.  317,  p)  placed  beneath 
the  spine,  in  which  position  it  is  firmly  bound  down  by  the  peritoneum. 
The  outer  coat  of  this  bladder  is  very  strong,  and  composed  of  a peculiar 
fibrous  substance  from  which  isinglass  is  obtained,  hut  it  is  lined  inter- 
nally with  a thin  and  delicate  membrane.  The  shape  of  the  swimming- 
bladder  varies  considerably  in  different  tribes.  In  the  Perch  it  is  a 
simple  cylinder  closed  at  both  extremities;  sometimes  it  gives  off 
branched  appendages;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Cyprinidae,  it  is  divided 
into  two  portions,  one  anterior  and  the  other  posterior,  by  a deep  cen- 
tral constriction ; but,  whatever  its  shape,  its  ofiice  is  the  same,  namely, 
to  alter  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fish,  and  thus  to  cause  it  to  rise  or 
sink  in  the  medium  it  inhabits.  By  simply  compressing  this  bladder 
by  approximating  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  or  occasionally  by  means 
of  a muscular  apparatus  provided  for  the  purpose,  upon  a principle  vrith 
which  every  one  is  familiar,  the  fish  sinks  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
pressure  to  which  the  contained  air  is  subjected ; and  as  the  compressed 
air  is  again  permitted  to  expand,  the  creature  becoming  more  buoyant 
rises  towards  the  surface. 

(1760.)  In  the  Perch,  and  many  other  fishes,  this  organ  is  entirely 
closed,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  for  the  contained  air ; and  in  such  it 
has  been  found  that  if  they  are  suddenly  brought  up  by  means  of  a line 
from  any  great  depth,  the  gas,  being  no  longer  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  column  of  water  above,  and  having  no  exit,  bursts  the  swimming- 
bladder,  and  sometimes  distends  the  abdomen  to  such  an  extent,  that  it 
pushes  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  into  the  fish’s  mouth. 

(1761.)  In  other  cases,  however,  a provision  is  made  apparently  wfith 
the  view  of  obviating  such  an  accident,  and  a kind  of  safety-valve  pro- 
vided through  which  the  air  may  be  permitted  to  escape : thus,  in  the 
Carp,  a tube  communicates  between  the  interior  of  the  air-bladder  and 
the  oesophagus,  and  in  the  Herring  a similar  communication  is  met  wth 
between  this  organ  and  the  stomach. 

(1762.)  The  gas  which  fills  the  air-bladder  has  been  found  in  many 

Secondly,  that  they  are  dismemberments  of  the  lower  jaw,  wliich  by  the  detachment 
of  the  opercular  bones  from  the  ramus  is  rendered  more  simple  in  its  composition 
than  in  Reptiles, — a view  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville  and  temporarily  adopted  by 
Bojanus  and  Oken,  but  refuted  by  the  complicated  structure  of  the  lower  jaw  in  cer- 
tain sauroid  fishes,  as  Lepidosteus,  which  likewise  possesses  the  operetdar  bones. 
Thirdly,  that  they  are  parts  of  the  dermal  skeleton — in  short,  scales  modified  in  sub- 
■orviency  to  the  breathing  function, — an  opinion  first  proposed  by  Professor  Owen,  in 
his  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  1835,  and 
whicli  is  the  view  here  adopted. 
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cases  to  be  nearly  pure  nitrogen ; but  in  fishes  that  live  at  a great  depth, 
Messrs.  Configliacchi*  and  Biot  ascertained  that  oxygen  was  substituted, 
whence  it  has  been  presumed  that  this  apparatus  was  in  some  way  or 
other  an  auxiliary  in  respiration ; and  some  authors  have  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  see  in  the  swimming-bladder  the  representative  of  the  lungs 
of  aerial  Vertebrata,  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  gas  enclosed  is 
indubitably  a product  of  secretion,  being  derived  either  from  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  viscus,  or  from  a glandular  structure  which  may  fre- 
quently be  distinctly  pointed  out  in  its  interior. 

(1763.)  Cuvier  justly  observes  that,  whatever  opinions  may  be  enter- 
tained relative  to  the  use  of  the  air-bladder,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
how  so  considerable  an  organ  has  been  refused  to  so  many  fishes — ^not 
only  to  those  which  ordinarily  remain  quiet  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
as  Skates  and  Plat-fishes,  but  to  many  others  that  apparently  yield  to 
none  either  in  the  rapidity  or  facility  of  their  movements,  such  as  the 
Mackerel  for  instance ; yet  even  while  the  common  Mackerel  {Scomber 
scomber)  has  no  air-bladder,  a very  nearly  allied  species  {Scomber  pneu- 
matophoinis)  is  provided  with  one ; and  of  this  many  other  instances 
might  be  adduced. 

(1764.)  Prom  the  circumstances  under  which  fishes  seize  and  swallow 
their  prey,  it  must  be  evident  that  they  are  incapable  of  enjoying  any 
very  refined  sense  of  taste.  Those  species  which  are  carnivorous  are  of 
necessity  compelled  to  catch  with  their  teeth,  and  thus  retain  a firm  hold 
of  the  active  and  slippery  food  they  are  destined  to  devour.  To  divide  or 
masticate  their  aliment  would  be  impracticable ; and  even  were  they  per- 
mitted so  to  do,  the  water  which  pei-petually  washes  through  the  interior 
of  their  mouths  would  obviously  preclude  the  possibility  of  appreciating 
savours.  In  the  construction  of  the  mouth  of  a fish  we  therefore  find, 
generally  speaking,  that  every  part  has  been  made  subservient  to  pre- 
hension : teeth,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  delicate  spines,  or  else  present- 
ing the  appearance  of  sharp  recurved  hooks,  have  been  fixed  in  every 
possible  situation  where  they  could  be  made  available  as  prehensile 
organs : not  only  are  the  jaws  densely  studded  with  these  penetrating 
points,  but  they  are  occasionally  placed  on  every  bone  which  surrounds 
the  oral  cavity  or  supports  the  entrance  of  the  pharynx.  The  inter- 
maxillary, the  maxillary,  and  the  palatine  bones,  the  vomer,  the  bran- 
ehial  arches,  the  pharyngeal  bones,  and  even  the  tongue  itself,  may  .all 
support  a dental  apparatus,  either  of  the  same  description  or  composed 
of  teeth  of  different  shapes ; generally,  however,  some  of  these  bones 
are  unarmed,  and  occasionally  teeth  of  any  kind  are  altogether  wanting. 

(1765.)  But  if  such  is  the  most  usual  arrangement  of  the  dental  ap- 
paratus in  fishes,  we  must  be  preiiarcd  to  find,  in  a class  so  extensive 
as  that  wo  arc  now  investigating,  various  modifications  both  in  the  fonn 

* “ Sull’  analisi  dell’  nrio  coiitenuta  nella  vcscica  natatoria  del  Pcsci.”  Pans. 
1809,  4lo. 
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and  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  adapting  them  to  the  diverse  habits  and 
necessities  of  individual  species ; and  a few  of  these  we  must  not  omit 
to  notice  in  this  place. 

(1766.)  The  Myocine,  or  Hag-fish,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  entire  class, 
possesses  no  osseous  framework  to  which  teeth  could  be  attached ; and 
yet,  from  the  parasitical  hfe  which  this  creature  leads,  it  has  need  of 
dental  organs  of  considerable  efficiency.  The  Myxine,  feeble  and  help- 
less as  the  casual  observer  might  suppose  it,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most 
formidable  assailants  with  which  the  larger  fishes  have  to  contend,  since 
neither  strength  nor  activity  avail  aught  in  defending  them  agamst  a 
foe  apparently  so  despicable.  Fixing  its  mouth  firmly  to  the  skin  of  its 
comparatively  gigantic  victim,  the  Myxine  bores  its  way  into  its  flesh 
by  means  of  a dental  apparatus  of  a very  extraordinary  description.  A 
single  fang-hke  tooth  is  fixed  to  the  median  line  of  the  palate,  and  the 
tongue  is  armed  on  each  side  wth  two  homy  plates  deeply  serrated : 
thus  provided,  the  Myxine,  when  it  attacks  its  prey,  plimges  its  palatine 
hook  into  its  flesh;  and  thus  securiug  a firm  hold,  the  lingual  saws, 
aided  by  the  suctorial  action  of  the  mouth,  tear  their  way  to  its  very 
vitals*. 

(1767.)  In  the  Lamprey  the  whole  interior  of  the  mouth  is  studded 
with  homy  teeth,  not  merely  fixed  to  the  palate  and  tongue,  but  to  the 
cartilaginous  representative  of  the  inferior  maxiha  and  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bps. 

(1768.)  In  the  Carp  tribe  {CypriniclcB)  the  jaws  are  destitute  of  teeth ; 
but  in  the  throat  there  is  a singular  apparatus  serving  for  the  mastica- 
tion of  their  food.  The  basilar  bone  at  the  base  of  the  skull  supports 
a broad  three-sided  dental  plate,  which  might  be  compared  to  an  anvil ; 
while  the  two  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  are  each  armed  with  four  or 
five  large  teeth,  so  disposed  that,  by  working  upon  the  piece  first  men- 
tioned, they  bruise  and  triturate  the  aliment  before  it  is  permitted  to 
pass  into  the  digestive  cavity. 

(1769.)  In  Skates  (Raidce)  the  internal  surface  both  of  the  upper 
and  lower  jaws  is  so  covered  with  teeth,  that  they  have  the  appearance 
of  a tessellated  pavement : these  teeth  are  sometimes  flat  and  smooth,  so 
as  to  be  merely  useful  in  crashing  prey ; but  in  many  species  they  are 
prolonged  into  sharp  hooks  adapted  to  prehension. 

(1770.)  In  Sharks  a beautiful  provision  is  mot  with.  Several  rows 
of  teeth  placed  one  behind  the  other  are  found  laid  flat,  and  concealed 
behind  the  jaw.  One  row  only,  composed  of  triangular  cutting  teeth, 
stands  erect  and  ready  for  use ; but  when  these  fall  off,  blunted  and  un- 
fit for  service,  the  next  row  rises  to  take  their  place ; and  thus  a succession 
of  efficient  weapons  are  given  to  these  terrific  monsters  of  the  ocean. 

* Professor  Owen,  ‘ Odontograpliy ; or  a Treatise  on  the  Coiriparativo  Anatomy  of 
the  Teeth,  their  Physiological  Eolations,  Mode  of  Development,  and  Microscopic 
Structure,’ &c.  4to.  Bailliere,  1840. 
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(1771.)  Wo  wiU  not  enlarge  further  upon  this  portion  of  our  subject; 
enough  has  been  said  for  our  present  purpose,  and  the  reader  will  find 
elsewhere  abundant  information*. 

(Iv  72.)  The  teeth  of  osseous  fishes  are  generally  firmly  anchylosed 
to  the  bones  that  support  them,  although  in  a few  instances  they  are 
found  fixed  in  sockets,  as  in  the  rostral  teeth  of  the  Saw-fish  {Prktis), 
and  in  the  mouth  of  Sphyrce^ia,  A.canthv/rus,  Dictyodus,  &C.1'  But  there 
are  other  modes  of  attachment  only  met  with  among  fishes,  some  of 
which  are  not  a little  curious  ; and  Professor  Owen,  in  his  truly  splendid 
work  above  referred  to,  thus  describes  the  most  important : — 

“ In  the  Cod-fish,  Wolf-fish,  and  some  other  species,  in  proportion  as 
the  ossification  of  the  tooth  advances  towards  its  base  and  along  the  con- 
necting ligamentous  substance,  the  subjacent  portion  of  the  jaw-bone 
receives  a stimulus,  and  developes  a process  corresponding  in  size  and 
form  with  the  solidified  base  of  the  tooth.  In  this  case  the  inequalities 
of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  tooth  and  maxillary  dental  process  fit  into 
each  other,  and  for  some  time  they  ai’e  fii-mly  attached  together  by  a 
thin  layer  of  ligamentous  substance ; but  in  general  anchylosis  takes 
place  to  a greater  or  less  extent  before  the  tooth  is  shed.  The  small 
anterior  teeth  of  the  Angler  {LojpTiius)  are  thus  attached  to  the  jaw ; but 
the  large  posterior  ones  remain  always  moveably  connected  by  highly 
elastic,  glistening  ligaments,  which  pass  from  the  inner  side  of  the  base 
of  the  tooth  to  the  jaw-bone.  These  ligaments  do  not  permit  the  tooth 
to  be  bent  outwards  beyond  the  vertical  position  when  the  hollow  base 
of  the  tooth  rests  upon  a cii’cular  ridge  growing  from  the  alveolar  mar- 
gin of  the  jaw;  but  the  ligaments  yield  to  pressure  upon  the  tooth  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  its  point  may  thus  be  directed  towards  the 
back  of  the  mouth  ; the  instant,  however,  that  the  pressure  is  remitted, 
the  tooth  flies  back,  as  by  the  action  of  a spring,  into  its  usual  erect 
position.  The  deglutition  of  the  prey  of  this  voracious  fish  is  thus  faci- 
litated and  its  escape  prevented. 

“ The  broad  and  generally  bifurcate  osseous  base  of  the  teeth  of  Sharks 
is  attached  by  ligaments  to  the  ossified  or  semiossified  crust  of  the  carti- 
laginous jaws.  The  teeth  of  the  Salarias  and  certain  Mugiloids  are 
simply  attached  to  the  gum.  The  small  and  closely-crowded  teeth  of 
the  Bays  are  also  connected  by  ligaments  to  the  subjacent  maxillary 
membrane.  The  broad  tessellated  teeth  of  the  Eagle-Rays  have  their 
attached  surface  longitudinally  grooved  to  afford  them  better  holdfast ; 
and  the  sides  of  the  contiguous  teeth  are  articulated  together  by  tnie 
serrated  or  finely-undulating  sutures,  which  mode  of  fixation  of  the 
dental  apparatus  is  unique  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

“ If  the  engineer  would  study  the  model  of  a dome  of  unusual  strength, 
and  so  supported  ns  to  relieve  from  its  pressure  the  floor  of  a vaulted 
chamber  beneath,  let  him  make  a longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the 
* Vide  Ynrroll’s  British  Fishes.  8vo.  2 vols.  t Owen,  Odontography,  p.  6. 
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pharyngeal  teeth  of  a Wrasse  (Labrus).  The  base  of  this  tooth  is  slightly 
contracted,  and  is  implanted  in  a shallow  circular  cavity,  the  rounded 
margin  of  which  is  adapted  to  a circular  groove  in  the  contracted  part 
of  the  base ; the  margin  of  the  tooth,  which  immediately  transmits  the 
pressure  to  the  bone,  is  strengthened  by  an  inwardly  projecting  convex 
ridge.  The  masonry  of  this  internal  buttress  and  of  the  dome  itself  is 
composed  of  hoUow  columns,  every  one  of  which  is  placed  so  as  to  trans- 
mit in  the  due  direction  the  superincumbent  pressm-e. 

“ In  another  case,  in  which  long  and  powerful  piercing  and  lacerating 
teeth  were  evidently  destined,  from  the  strength  of  the  jaws,  to  master 
the  death-struggles  of  a resisting  prey,  we  find  the  broad  base  of  the 
tooth  divided  into  a number  of  long  and  slender  processes,  which  are 
implanted  like  piles  in  the  coarse  osseous  substance  of  the  jaw ; they 
diverge  as  they  descend,  and  their  extremities  bend  and  subdivide  like 
the  roots  of  a tree,  and  are  ultimately  lost  in  the  bony  tissue.  This 
mode  of  implantation,  which  I have  detected  in  a large  extinct  Sauroid 
fish  (Rhizodus),  is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  which  has  yet  been  ob- 
served m the  animal  kingdom.” 

(1773.)  For  a full  account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
teeth  of  Fishes,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  same  source  from  wliich 
we  have  extracted  the  preceding  paragraphs ; nevertheless  the  follow- 
ing is  a brief  abstract  of  Professor  Owen’s  views  upon  this  subject. 

(1774.)  In  all  fishes,  the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  a tooth  is  the 
production  of  a simple  papiUa  from  the  surface  either  of  the  soft  external 
integument,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  rostral  teeth  of  the  Saw-fish 
(Prisiis),  or  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
class.  In  these  primitive  papillae  there  can  be  very  early  distinguished 
a cavity  containing  fluid,  and  a dense  membrane  (membrana  propria) 
surrounding  the  cavity  (and  itself  covered  by  the  thin  buccal  mucous 
membrane),  which  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  attenuated  as  the 
papiUa  increases  in  size.  The  pulp-substance,  or  contents  of  the  mem- 
hrana  propria,  remains  for  some  period  in  a fluid  or  semifluid  condition  ; 
granules  are  ultimately  developed  in  it,  which  at  first  float  loosely,  or  in 
small  aggregated  groups,  in  the  sanguineo -serous  contents  of  the  pulp. 
These  granules  soon  attach  themselves  to  the  inner  surfaee  of  the  mem- 
brana propria,  if  they  be  not  originally  developed  from  that  surface. 
The  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  growing  pulp  becomes  soon  after  con- 
densed by  the  numerous  additional  granules  which  ai'o  rapidly  deve- 
loped in  it  after  it  has  become  permeated  by  the  capillary  vessels  and 
nerves.  The  particles  become  arranged  into  linoar  series  or  fibres — an 
appearance  which  is  first  apparent  at  the  sxipcrficies  of  the  pulp,  to  which 
the  fibres  are  vertical.  At  this  period  ossification  commences  in  the 
dense  and  smooth  membrana  propria  of  the  pulp,  and  is  thence  con- 
tinued centripetaUy  in  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned  lines  towards 
the  base  of  the  pulp.  Lastly,  around  the  capillaries  of  the  pulp  the 
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granules  become  condensed  into  concentric  layers,  which  then  form  the 
walls  of  minute  tubes,  visible  on  a microscopic  examination  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tooth. 

(1775.)  In  some  geneva,  aa  Batistes  and  Chrysophrys,  an  enamel-pulp 
is  developed  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  which  surrounds  the 
bone-pulp,  and  by  this  organ  the  surface  of  the  teeth  of  such  fishes  is 
coated  with  enamel  in  a manner  to  be  described  more  at  large  hereafter. 

(1776.)  In  most  osseous  fishes,  in  addition  to  the  lips  (which,  even 
when  fleshy,  being  destitute  of  proper  muscles,  would  be  unable  to 
retain  food  in  the  mouth),  there  is  generally,  behind  the  front  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  a valve  formed  by  a fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  directed  backwards,  so  as  efficiently  to  prevent  the  aliment,  and  more 
especially  the  water  swallowed  for  the  purpose  of  respiration,  escaping 
again  from  the  oral  orifice*. 

(1777.)  Fishes  have  no  salivary  glands,  as  saliva  to  them  would  be 
entirely  useless : their  oesophagus(fig.  317,  fig.  327, cZ)  is  capacious  and, 

from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  neither  neck  nor  thorax,  extremely 
short ; so  that  the  food  when  seized  is  conveyed  at  once  into  the  stomach. 

(1778.)  The  stomach  itself  is  generally  a wide  cul-de-sac  (fig.  317,  h). 

Fig.  317. 


Plan  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  \-i8cera  in  a Fiah.  I 

i 

the  shaijc  and  proportionate  size  of  which  vary  of  course  in  different 
species.  Its  walls  arc  most  frequently  thin,  and  the  lining  membrane 
gathered  into  large  longitudinal  folds  (fig.  327,  e),  so  as  to  admit  of  con- 

* Cuvier  ct  Vulencicnnos,  llisloire  Kntiuvlle  dos  Poissons,  p.  367. 
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siderable  distention  ; but  occasionally,  as  for  example  in  tbo  Mullets,  its 
muscular  walls  are  so  thick  that  it  might  almost  deserve  the  name  of 
gizzard,  and  in  such  fishes  its  power  of  crushing  the  food  is  no  doubt 
considerable. 

(1779.)  The  intestinal  canal  in  the  osseous  fishes  is  a simple  tube 
(fig.  317,  i),  folded  in  sundiy  gyrations  proportioned  to  its  length ; but 
in  the  cartilaginous  families,  such  as  the  Sharks,  the  Eays,  and  the 
Sturgeons,  it  presents  internally  a very  remarkable  arrangement,  evi- 
dently intended  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  digested 
aliment  may  he  spread,  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  its  nutritive  por- 
tions. In  these  tribes  a spiral  valve  (fig.  327,  h)  winds  in  close  turns 
from  the  pyloric  to  the  anal  extremity  of  the  capacious  intestine ; so 
that,  although  externally  the  intestine  appears  short  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  animal,  its  mucous  lining  is  exceedingly  extensive. 

(1780.)  In  addition  to  the  biliary  secretion  which  we  have  met  with 
m the  lower  animals,  another  system  of  chylopoietic  glands  for  the  first 
time  makes  its  appearance  in  the  class  before  us,  from  which  a fluid 
termed  the  pana'eatic  is  poured  into  the  intestine.  In  the  osseous  fishes 
this  viscus  presents  the  simplest  condition  of  a gland,  consisting  of 
simple  caeca  (fig.  317,  n n) ; sometimes,  as  in  the  Perch,  only  three  in 
number ; at  others,  as  for  instance  in  the  Sahnonidae,  extremely  nume- 
rous. From  these  appendages  a glairy  fluid,  resembling  saliva  in  com- 
position, is  abundantly  secreted,  and  becomes  mixed  with  the  bile  im- 
mediately upon  its  entrance  into  the  intestine. 

(1781.)  In  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  such  as  Sharks  and  Rays,  the 
pancreas  exhibits  a more  perfect  development,  and  already  presents  the 
appearance  of  a conglomerate  gland  (fig.  327,  /),  from  which  the  pan- 
creatic fluid  is  conveyed  into  the  intestine  through  a common  duct. 

(1782.)  The  hver  of  fishes  is  proportionately  very  large,  and  generally 
contains  abundance  of  oil.  The  bile  derived  from  it  is  received  into  a 
gall-bladder  (fig.  317,  c),  from  which  a duct  of  variable  length  in  different 
species  conveys  it  into  the  intestine,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
pylorus. 

(1783.)  It  is  in  these  animals  that  we  for  the  first  time  find  the 
biliary  secretion  separated  from  venous  blood ; and  consequently  they  are 
provided  with  a new  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen, 
which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  other  Vertebrata,  forming  what 
is  termed  by  anatomists  the  system  of  the  vena  portce.  The  veins  de- 
rived from  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  and  the  spleen,  which  last  viscus 
now  makes  its  appcatance,  instead  of  conveying  their  contents  to  the 
heart,  plunge  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  and  there  again  subdivide 
into  capillary  tubes,  thus  furnishing  to  the  liver  abundance  of  venous 
blood,  from  which  the  hepatic  secretion  is  elaborated. 

(1784.)  The  spleen,  now  for  the  first  time  met  with  in  the  animal 
creation,  is  a highly  vascular  organ,  generally  enclosed  in  the  mesentery 
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between  two  folds  of  the  intestine  (fig.  317,  m),  and  evidently,  in  position, 
presenting  no  precise  relations  with  the  stomach.  It  receives  a large 
Supply  of  arterial  blood,  which  becomes  conv'erted  into  venous  as  it 
cii’culates  through  this  organ,  and  in  that  state  is  transmitted  to  the 
liver  through  the  portal  system  of  veins. 

(1785.)  Another  important  addition  to  the  animal  economy,  peculiar 
to  the  Vertebrate  division  of  animals,  is  the  lymphatic  or  ahsorben 
system  of  vessels,  which  in  Fishes  are  abundantly  distributed  through  the 
body,  and  ramify  like  a rich  network  over  the  walls  of  the  intestine. 
These  pour  the  materials  absorbed  fi-om  the  body,  and  the  products  of 
digestion,  into  the  principal  venous  trunks,  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
circulating  blood  * . 

(1786.)  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  Fishes  is  carried  on  by  the 
assistance  of  a heart  composed  of  two  cavities  only,  which  receives  the 
vitiated  blood  after  it  has  circulated  through  the  system,  and  propels  it 
through  the  branchiae,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  surrounding  medium.  After  being  thus  purified,  the 
blood  is  collected  from  the  respiratory  organs  by  the  radicles  of  the 
branchial  veins  ; and  these  latter  vessels,  by  their  union,  form  the  aorta. 


A Fig.  318.  B 


A.  Heart  of  Lophiut  piscalorivf.  B.  Ordinary  structure  of  a Fish’s  heart.  In  both  drawings, 
a,  represents  the  vena  cava;  b,  the  auricle;  c,  the  ventricle;  d,  the  bulbns  arteriosus;  and 
e,  the  valvular  apparatus  guarding  its  commencement 

There  is,  therefore,  no  systemic  heart  in  Fishes,  the  aorta  itself  serving 
to  propel  the  slow-moving  blood  in  its  course*  through  the  arterial 
system. 

* For  a detailed  aecount  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  Fishes,  the  reader  is  refem^ 
to  the  following  authors  ; — Monro,  ‘ Anat.  and  Physiol,  of  Fishes,’  fol.;  Ilcwson,  Phil. 
Trans.  1769;  Fohinann,  ‘ Ilistoirc  gihuh-alc  des  Lymphatiques  dcs  Verlebrcs,’  Hei- 
delberg and  Leipzig,  fol.  1827. 
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(1787.)  The  heart  (fig.  317,  o)  is  enclosed  in  a pericardium,  and  situ- 
ated beneath  the  pharyngeal  bones  and  branchial  apparatus,  the  cavity 
in  which  it  is  lodged  being  separated  from  the  peritoneum  by  a kind  of 
tendinous  diaphragm,  and  also  by  a capacious  sinus,  in  which  the  venous 
blood  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  collected  preparatory  to  its 
admission  into  the  heai’t. 

(1788.)  The  auricle  of  the  heart  (fig.  318,  b,  h)  is  contained  within 
the  pericardium : it  varies  greatly  in  form  in  different  fishes,  but  its 
capacity  is  generally  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  ventricle ; and 
its  walls  are  thin,  but,  nevertheless,  present  distinct  fleshy  columns. 

(1789.)  The  blood  derived  from  the  great  sinus  before  mentioned 
enters  the  posterior  part  of  the  auricle  of  the  heart  by  a large  orifice, 
which  is  guarded  by  two  membranous  valves  so  disposed  as  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  the  blood  during  the  contraction  of  the  auricular  chamber. 
The  ventricle  is  strong  and  fleshy ; and  at  its  communication  with  the 
auricle  there  is  a strong  mitral  valve.  The  commencement  of  the 
branchial  artery  (fig.  318,  a,  d)  is  so  muscular  and  capacious,  that  it 
might  almost  be  considered  as  forming  a second  ventricular  chamber : 
this  portion,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  hulh 
(hulbus  arteriosus),  is  separated  from  the  ventricle  by  strong  valves ; and 
in  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Shark,  there  are  several 
rows  of  semilunar  valves  (fig.  318,  b,  e),  so  disposed  as  most  efficiently 
to  prevent  the  blood  from  being  diiven  back  again  into  the  ventricle. 
In  the  heart  of  Lojihius  (fig.  318,  a),  the  conformation  of  the  cavities  is 
very  peculiar : the  auricle  (b)  is  large  and  pyrifonn,  and  the  ventricle 
(c)  of  a globular  shape.  But  the  most  singular  feature  in  its  structure  is 
the  valve  between  the  ventricle  and  the  bulb  (d) : this  is  a soft  fleshy 
protuberance  (e),  perforated  in  the  centre,  which  projects  into  the  cavity 
of  the  bulb,  and  allows  the  blood  to  pass  freely  in  one  direction ; but  the 
sides  of  the  canal  collapse,  and  close  the  orifice,  if  the  blood  is  forced 
back  from  the  bulb  towards  the  ventricle. 

(1790.)  Issuing  from  the  pericardium,  the  branchial  artery  runs  be- 
neath the  centre  of  the  branchial  apparatus,  dividing  into  as  many  trunks 
as  there  are  branchial  arches,  to  each  of  which  a vessel  is  given  off. 

(1791.)  To  each  branchial  arch  are  attached  a great  number  of  vas- 
cular lameUiE  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  like  the  teeth  of  a comb. 
The  branchial  artery,  which  runs  in  a groove  situated  upon  the  con- 
vexity of  the  corresponding  arch,  sends  off  a twig  to  every  one  of  these 
lamina; ; and  this  vessel,  after  twice  bifurcating,  divides  into  an  infinite 
number  of  little  ramusculcs,  which  run  across  both  surfaces  of  the 
branchial  fringe,  and  terminate  by  becoming  converted  into  capillary 
veins. 

(1792.)  The  radicles  of  the  branchial  veins  all  open  into  a venous  canal 
which  runs  along  the  internal  margin  of  each  lamella,  and  these  last 
terminate  in  the  great  vein  of  the  coiTcsponding  branchial  arch,  which 
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inns  in  the  same  groove  as  the  arteiy,  but  is  more  deeply  situated,  and 
moreover  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  : that  is  to  say,  the  branchial 
artery,  derived  from  the  heart,  and  coming  from  the  ventral  aspect 
of  the  body,  diminishes  in  size  as  it  mounts  towards  the  back,  and  gives 
off  twigs  to  the  branchial  Mnge ; whereas  the  branchial  vein,  on  the 
contrary,  receiving  blood  from  the  lamellae  of  the  branchia,  increases  in 
diameter  as  it  approaches  the  dorsal  region. 

(1793.)  On  leaving  the  gUls,  the  branchial  veins  assume  the  appear- 
ance and  perform  the  function  of  arteries.  The  anterior,  even  before 
escaping  from  the  branchial  arch,  gives  off  ramifications  to  different 
parts  of  the  head ; and  the  heart  and  parts  adjacent  likewise  receive 
their  supply  of  arterial  blood  from  a branchial  vein. 

(1794.)  The  veins  derived  from  aU  the  branchial  arches  ultimately 
unite  and  form  the  aorta,  which  evidently  corresponds  to  the  aorta  of 
Mammalia,  although  it  has  neither  auricle  nor  ventricle  at  its  com- 
mencement. 

(1795.)  The  aorta,  while  in  the  abdomen,  runs  beneath  the  spine,  and 
gives  arteries  to  the  viscera  in  the  usual  manner ; but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tail  it  becomes  enclosed  in  the  inferior  vertebral  arches,  by 
which  it  is  defended  to  its  termination. 

(1796.)  There  is  yet  another  set  of  organs,  which,  as  we  ascend  from 
inferior  to  higher  forms  of  animal  fife,  we  encounter  for  the  first  time  in 
the  class  before  us — an  apparatus  for  elaborating  the  urinary  secretion, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Vertebrate  classes. 

(1797.)  The  kidneys  in  Pishes  are  very  voluminous:  they  are  situated 
on  each  side  of  the  mesial  line,  immediately  beneath  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  and  extend  along  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  not  im- 
frequently  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  skuU,  where  their  anterior  por- 
tion (fig.  317,  e)  lies  above  the  branchial  apparatus.  The  ureters  (fig. 
317,  /)  generally  tenninate  in  a land  of  bladder-like  dilatation,  the  ori- 
fice of  which  is  found  behind  that  of  the  vulva  (s). 

(1798.)  Examined  minutely,  the  substance  of  the  Itidney  is  found  to 
be  entirely  composed  of  microscopic  tubules,  which  terminate  in  the 
ureters  : these  uriniferous  tubes  are  variously  contorted,  but  of  equable 
diameter  throughout ; and  they  end,  towards  the  periphery  of  the  kidney, 
in  blind  extremities. 

(1799.)  The  skin  of  these  aquatic  animals  is  pei-petually  lubricated 
by  an  abundant  mucous  secretion  furnished  by  muciparous  follicles,  or 
secreted  in  long  tubular  organs  placed  beneath  the  skin.  In  the  Skate 
the  vessels  last  mentioned  are  remarkably  large,  and  their  distribution 
verj^  extensive. 

(1800.)  The  brain  of  an  adult  fish  occupies  but  a small  portion  of 
the  cranial  cavity, — the  space  between  the^nVr  mater,  which  invests  the 
brain,  and  the  dura  mater,  which  lines  tlic  skull,  being  occupied  by  a 
loose  cellular  tissue  filled  with  fluid  : there  is  consequently  no  serous  or 
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arachnoid  cavity,  such  as  exists  in  Man.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
interval  between  the  cranium  and  the  brain  is  considerably  less  in  young 
than  in  mature  fishes — a fact  which  sufficiently  proves  that  in  them  the 
brain  does  not  grow  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rest  of  the  body ; and, 

Fig.  319. 


Brain  and  cerebral  nerves  of  the  Perch  (after  Cuvier):  a,  the  cerebellum;  6,  cerebrum; 
c,  olfactory  ganglia ; i,  bulbous  commencement  of  the  olfactory  nerve ; o o,  olfactory  nerve,  ter- 
minating in  the  nasal  capsule;  n,  optic  nerve ; p,  q,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves, 
appropriated,  as  in  Man,  to  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball;  a,  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair ; p,  superior  maxillary  branch  of  ditto ; 0,  inferior  maxillary  branch  of  ditto ; ft,  opercular 
branch ; f,  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  mounting  upwards  to  join  0,  a branch  from  the  eighth  pair, 
running  to  supply  the  dorsal  region  of  the  body ; « «,  auditory  nerve;  1 1',  nerves  belonging  to 
the  eighth  pair;  ic,  z,  nerves  answering  to  the  spinal  recurrent. 

indeed,  the  size  of  the  brain  is  nearly  equal  in  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  even  although  the  body  of  one  be  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
other*. 

(1801.)  In  these,  the  lowest  forms  of  Vertebrata,  the  brain  consists 
of  several  masses  placed  one  behind  the  other,  either  in  pairs  or  singly ; 
these  masses,  in  fact,  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  distinct  ganglia,  the 
complexity  and  perfection  of  which  we  must  expect  to  become  gradually 
I increased  as  we  proceed  upwards  towards  mammiferous  quadrupeds, 
i (1802.)  The  anterior  pair  of  ganglia  (figs.  319,  c;  320;  322,  u) 
I invariably  give  origin  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  and  consequently  may 
I be  justly  looked  upon  as  presiding  over  the  sense  of  smeU.  These 
I ganglia  are,  in  fact,  the  representatives  of  those  masses  which  in  Man 
I are  erroneously  called  the  “ olfactory  nerves  ; ” for  even  in  the  human 
I subject,  although  their  real  nature  is  obscured  by  the  enormous  develop- 
I ment  of  other  parts  of  the  encephalon,  the  so-caUed  nerves  are  not 
I nerves  at  aU,  but  really  lobes  of  the  brain  from  which  the  true  nerves 
I emanate. 

I * Cuv.  et  Val.  op.  cit. 
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(1803.)  The  olfactory  nerves  of  Fishes,  derived  from  the  lobes  alluded 
to,  vary  greatly  in  composition  and  proportionate  size  : sometimes  they 
are  quite  capillaiy ; sometimes  thick,  though  still  simple  ; occasionally 
they  are  double  or  triple,  and  in  some  cases  are  composed  of  numerous 
fibres  bound  up  in  fasciculi. 

(1804.)  The  organs  of  smell  to  which  these  nerves  are  destined  are 
of  very  simple  structure : — Two 
excavations  are  found  near 
the  anterior  part  of  the  snout, 
lined  with  a delicate  pituitary 
membrane,  which  is  variously 
folded,  in  order  to  increase  the 
extent  of  the  sentient  surface 
(fig.  320) ; and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that,  from  the  number  of 
plicae,  which  varies  amazingly, 
some  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
the  relative  perfection  of  the 
sense  of  smell  in  different  genera. 

Into  each  olfactory  chamber  the 
water  is  freely  admitted  by  two 
distinct  orifices,  while  behind 
the  pituitary  membrane  the  ol- 
factory nerve  swells  out  into  a 
ganglion  (fig.  322,1),  from  which 
nervous  fibrils  radiate,  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  plicated  lining  of  the  nose  (Z.-) . 

(1805.)  The  second  pair  of  ganglia  met  with  in  the  brain  of  a Fish 
(fig.  322,  b)  give  origin  to  the  optic  nerves  (2),  and  may  therefore  veiy 
properly  be  regarded  as  representing  the  ttibercula  quadrigemina  of  the 
mammiferous  brain.  The  nerves  of  vision  derived  therefrom  have  no 
commissure,  and  present  in  many  species  a peculiar  stnicture  which  is 
not  a little  remai’kable,  each  nerve  being  composed  of  a bi*oad  band  of 
nervous  substance,  folded  up  Hko  a fan,  and  enclosed  in  a dense  mem- 
brane, so  that  when  unfolded  it  presents  the  appearance  delineated  at 
fig.  321,  A. 

(1806.)  The  eye  itself  differs  in  many  points  of  stnicture  from  that  of 
terrestrial  Vertebrata,  its  organization  being  of  course  adapted  to  bring 
the  rays  of  light  to  a focus  upon  the  retina  in  the  denser  clement  in 
which  the  fish  resides ; the  power  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  therefore 
increased  to  the  utmost  extent,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
eyeball  necessarily  contracted  in  the  same  ratio,  in  order  that  the  retina 
may  be  placed  exactly  in  the  extremely  short  focus  of  the  powerful  lens. 

(1807.)  The  eyes  of  all  the  Vertebrata  are  constructed  upon  princi- 
ples essentially  similar,  and  present  the  same  tunics  and  lenses  as  aie 


Fig.  320. 


Organ  of  amell  in  the  Skate. 
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met  ■with  in  the  human  eye,  and,  generally  spealdng,  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Man.  It  is  not  our  intention,  therefore,  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  minutely  to  describe  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  in  every  class 
■which  -svill  come  under  our  notice ; but  taking  the  human  eye,  with  the 
construction  of  w'hich  w'e  presume  our  readers  to  he  intimately  acquainted, 
as  a standard  of  comparison,  point  out  those  modifications  of  the  general 
type  of  structure  common  to  this  division  of  animated  nature. 

(1808.)  The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  attention  of  the  anatomist, 
when  examining  the  eye  of  a fish,  is  the  size  of  the  crystaUine  lens,  and 

Pig.  321. 
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Structure  of  the  eye  in  Fishes. 


its  spherical  form.  This  shape,  and  the  extreme  density  of  texture 
which  the  lens  exhibits,  are,  indeed,  perfectly  indispensable.  The 
aqueous  humotir,  being  nearly  of  the  same  density  as  the  external  ele- 
ment, would  have  no  pow^er  in  deflecting  the  rays  of  light  towards  a 
focus,  and  consequently  the  aqueous  fluid  in  fishes  is  barely  sufficient  in 
quantity  to  allow  the  free  suspension  of  the  iris  : the  vitreous  humour, 
from  the  same  reason,  would  be  scarcely  more  efficient  than  the  aqueous 
in  changing  the  course  of  rays  entering  the  eye,  and  hence  the  necessity 
for  that  extraordinary  magni^fing  pow'er  conferred  upon  the  lens. 

(1809.)  But  the  focus  of  the  crystalline  will  be  short  in  proportion  as 
its  power  is  increased : every  arrangement  has  therefore  been  made  to 
approximate  the  retina  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens ; the  eyeball 
is  flattened,  by  diminishing  the  relative  quantity  of  the  vitreous  humour ; 
and  a section  of  the  eye  (fig.  321,  n,  c)  shows  that  its  shape  is  very  far 
from  that  of  a perfect  sphere.  This  flattened  form  could  not,  however, 
have  been  maintained  in  fishes,  had  not  special  provision  been  made  for 
the  purpose  in  the  construction  of  the  sclerotic  : the  outer  tunic  of  the 
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eye,  therefore,  generally  contains  two  cartilaginous  plates  imbedded  in 
its  tissue,  which  are  sufficiently  firm  in  their  texture  to  prevent  any 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  eyeball ; and  in  some  of  the  large  fishes 
the  sclerotic  is  actually  converted  into  a cup  of  bone  presenting  orifices 
at  the  opposed  extremities — one  for  the  insertion  of  the  transparent 
cornea,  the  other  for  the  admission  of  the  optic  nerve. 

(1810.)  The  vitreous  humour  and  crystaUine  lens  in  many  fishes  are 
kept  in  situ  by  a ligament  placed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  a delicate 
falciform  membrane  derived  from  the  retina  (fig.321,B,c),  which  plunges 
into  the  vitreous  humour,  and,  being  continued  along  the  internal  con- 
cavity of  the  eye,  is  fixed  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  In  some  fishes,  as 
the  Salmon,  this  ligament  is  of  a dark  colour ; and  in  the  Conger  there 
are  two  such  bands,  by  which  the  crystaUine  is  suspended  as  by  its 
opposite  poles. 

(1811.)  Another  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  visual  apparatus 
of  osseous  fishes  is  the  existence  of  a vascular  organ  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  eyebaU,  and  interposed  between  the  choroid  tunic  and  a brilliant 
metaUic-coloured  membrane  which  invests  the  choroid  externaUy.  This 
organ,  generaUy  caUed  the  “ choroid  gland  ” by  the  older  anatomists 
(fig.  321,  A,  g g),  is  of  a crescentic  form,  and  always  of  a deep-red  colour. 
It  is  principaUy  made  up  of  blood-vessels,  which  run  paraUel  to  each 
other ; and  from  it  issue  other  vessels,  frequently  very  tortuous,  and 
always  much  ramified,  which  form  a vascular  network  in  the  choroid. 
The  nature  of  this  organ  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine.  Some  have 
believed  it  muscular ; but  the  striae  perceptible  in  it  are  vascular,  and 
not  fibrous  : others  have  thought  it  to  be  glandular ; but  it  has  no  ex- 
cretoiy  duct.  Most  probably  it  is  an  erectile  tissue  analogous  to  that  of 
the  corpus  cavernosum,  and  has  some  influence  in  accommodating  the 
form  of  the  eye  to  distances,  or  to  the  density  of  the  surrounding 
medium*. 

(1812.)  The  pupil  of  the  eye  in  the  animals  we  are  describing  is  very 
large,  so  as  to  take  in  as  much  light  as  possible,  biit  generaUy  motion- 
less. In  some  genera  the  shape  of  the  aperture  is  curious : thus  in  the 
Eays  a broad  palmate  veil  hangs  in  front  of  the  pupUlarv  aperture  ; and 
in  one  case,  the  AnahUps,  there  are  two  pupils  to  each  eye. 

(1813.)  The  eyes  of  osseous  fishes  are  lodged  in  the  bony  orbits  of 
the  face,  imbedded  in  a soft  glaiiy  ccUulosity;  hut  in  many  of  the  car- 
tUaginoiis  tribes,  such  as  the  Sharks  and  Eays,  each  eyebaU  is  moveably 
articulated  to  the  extremity  of  a cartilaginous  pedicle  fixed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  orbital  ca^'ity  (figs.  322,  i,  & 321,  c). 

(1814.)  Six  muscles  serve  to  turn  the  eye  in  different  directions : 
namely,  four  recti,  arising,  as  in  Man,  from  the  margin  of  (he  optic 
foramen  ; and  two  obli(iuo  muscles,  derived  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
orbit,  and  inserted  transvcrsclj'  into  the  globe.  TJicse  muscles  arc  well 

* Cuv.  ct  Vnl.  o/).  cif.  ji.  .T38, 
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represented  in  fig.  322,  wherein  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  superior 
oblique  does  not  pass  through  a pulley,  as  is  the  case  in  the  human 
subject. 

Fig.  322. 


Brain  and  cerebral  nerves  of  the  Skate : a,  olfactory  ganglion ; b,  c,  cerebrum ; d,  cerebellum ; 
e,  medulla  spinalis ; 17,  the  eyeball ; t,  its  cartilaginous  pedicle ; A;,  olfactory  sac ; 1,  distribution 
of  the  olfactory  nerve. 

(1815.)  It  is  extremely  remarkable  that  even  in  fishes  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  have  special  nerves  appropriated  to  them,  and  those  precisely 
the  same  as  in  the  highest  Mammalia.  The  third  pair  of  nerves 
animates  them  all,  except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique, 
and  also  sends  off  filaments  to  be  distributed  to  the  choroid,  although  no 
ophthalmic  ganglion  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  fourth  pair  is  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  the  superior  oblique ; and  the  external  rectus, 
or  abductor  muscle,  invariably  receives  its  supply  from  the  sixth  pair. 

(1816.)  To  animab  whoso  eyes  are  constantly  washed  by  the  water 
in  which  they  live,  any  lacrymal  apparatus  would  obviously  be  super- 
fluous ; and  consequently,  in  the  class  before  us,  neither  lacrymal  gland 
nor  lacrymal  puncta,  nor  even  eyelids,  properly  so  called,  are  ever 
met  with. 

(1817.)  Behind  the  optic  lobes  of  a fish’s  brain  the  ganglia  from 
which  the  other  cerebral  nerves  emanate  become  confused  into  one  mass, 
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so  that  they  arc  no  longer  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  non-es 
themselves,  however,  are  easily  recognized,  and,  wnth  the  exception  of  the 
ninth  pair  (the  lingual  or  hypoglossal  nerves),  which  are  not  met  with 
in  fishes,  both  in  their  distribution  and  number  precisely  accord  with 
those  with  which  the  human  anatomist  is  familiar.  We  have  already 
traced  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The 
fifth  issues  through  the  great  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  and  dmdes,  as  in  Man, 
into  an  ophthalmic  branch  (fig.  319,  a),  which  runs  through  the  orbit 
to  be  distributed  to  the  parts  about  the  nose;  a superior  maxillary 
branch  (/3),  that  supplies  the  parts  about  the  upper  jaw;  and  an  in- 
ferior maxillary  branch  (0),  destined  to  the  lower  jaw:  the  general 
distribution  of  the  nerve,  as  far  as  regards  the  face,  is  in  fact  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  same  nerve  in  Man ; hut  in  fishes  it  is  found  to 
give  off  other  branches  not  met  with  in  the  human  subject,  one  of  which 
{jj.)  is  destined  to  the  operculum.  Another  (£)  takes  a very  remarkable 
course  : it  mounts  up  to  the  top  of  the  skull,  joins  a large  branch  of  the 
eighth  pair  (0),  and,  issuing  from  the  cranium  through  a hole  in  the 
parietal  and  interparietal  bones,  passes  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  fin,  receiving  twigs  from  all  the  inter- 
costal nerves,  and  suppljdng  the  muscles  of  the  fin  and  the  fin-rays 
themselves. 

(1818.)  This  branch  is  superficial  until  it  reaches  the  little  muscles 
that  move  the  fin.  It  has  sometimes  other  branches,  equally  superficial, 
which  descend  to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  above 
the  pectoral  fins ; and  others  which  run  as  far  as  the  anal  fin,  where 
they  form  a longitudinal  nerve  similar  to  that  of  the  back. 

(1819.)  The  seventh  paii’  of  cerebral  nerves  (fig.  319,  s s),  in  fishes 
as  in  aU  other  Vertehrata,  is  devoted  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  brings 
to  the  sensorium  the  impressions  of  sound. 

(1820.)  The  sense  of  hearing  in  these  creatures  must  necessarily  be 
very  imperfect  : they  have  neither  an  external  ear  nor  a tympanic 
cavity,  and  consequently  are  entirely  destitute  of  a 7)iembrana  tynipam 
and  of  the  ossicles  of  hearing ; they  have  neither  Eustachian  tube  nor 
fenestra  ovalis ; the  labyrinth  alone,  and  that  more  simple  in  its  com- 
position than  the  labyrinth  of  the  human  ear,  is  all  that  the  anatomist 
meets  with  in  this  first  appearance  of  an  auditory  apparatus  among  the 
Vertebrate  classes. 

(1821.)  The  accompanying  figure  (fig.  323)  represents  the  ear  of  a 
very  large  fish,  the  Lophius  piscatorius ; and  the  student  wiU  have  little 
difficulty  in  at  once  recognizing  all  the  parts  of  which  it  consists.  Tlic 
soft  parts  of  this  simple  car  are  not  enclosed  in  bony  canals,  as  in  tlie 
human  subject,  but  the  membranous  labj*rinth  is  lodged  in  a wide 
cavity  on  each  side  of  the  cranium  ; so  that  little  dissection  is  necessary 
to  expose  the.  entire  organ,  which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  the 
same  kind  of  oih'  or  mucilaginous  fluid  which  fills  up  the  wide  inter- 
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space  that  exists  between  the  brain  and  the  dura  mater  lining  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skull. 

Fig.  323. 


Auditory  apparatus  of  the  Skate. 

(1822.)  As  in  aU  other  Yertebrata,  there  are  thi’ce  semicircular 
cantvls,  disposed  nearly  as  in  the  human  ear,  and  each  dilated  in  like 
manner  into  an  ampulla  which  receives  the  filaments  of  the  acoustic 
nerve.  Two  of  the  semicircular  canals  coalesce  before  they  open  into 
the  vestibule,  so  that  there  are  only  five  orifices  whereby  the  three  semi- 
cireidar  canals  communicate  with  the  vestibular  cavity. 

(1823.)  The  membranous  vestibule  (supported  in  the  figure  by  two 
pins)  is  of  variable  shape,  and  its  walls  are  very  delicate.  Its  cavity, 
as  AveU  as  the  interior  of  the  semicircular  canals,  is  filled  with  a trans- 
parent glairy  fluid ; and  it  moreover  encloses  certain  hard  bodies  (oto- 
liths),  generally  three  in  number,  suspended  by  delicate  filaments  in  its 
interior. 

(1824.)  The  otoliths  of  osseous  fishes  are  of  a stony  hardness,  resem- 
bling shell,  and  their  structure  is  nothing  at  aU  like  that  of  bone. 

(1825.)  Their  shape  varies  in  different  species,  but,  nevertheless,  is 
so  constantly  the  same  in  fishes  of  the  same  kind,  that  the  forms  of  these 
pieces  might  be  employed  as  an  important  zoological  character. 

(1826.)  In  the  cartilaginous  fishes  the  otoliths  are  quite  soft,  rosem- 
bhng  starch : in  both  classes  they  are  composed  principally  of  challf, 
and  effervesce  strongly  when  dissolved  in  acids. 

(1827.)  The  auditory  nerve  gives  a filament  to  each  of  the  scmiciiv 
cular  canals,  which  penetrates  into  the  ampulla  of  the  canal  to  which  it 
is  destined,  and  there  spreads  out ; but  the  larger  portion  of  the  nerve 
is  distributed  over  the  vestibular  sacculus,  where  it  forms  a beautiful 
network. 

(1828.)  There  is  no  cochlea,  although  some  writers  imagine  that  they 
can  distinguish  a rudiment  of  this  part  of  the  ear  in  a slight  projection 
from  the  wmlls  of  the  vestibule. 
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(1829.)  Tho  ears  of  fishes,  therefore,  are  much  less  perfect  than  those 
of  other  Vertebrata*  : deprived  of  tympanum,  of  ossicles,  and  of  Eusta- 
chian tube,  they  can  scarcely  receive  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
vibrations  of  the  ambient  element,  except  by  those  vibrations  being 
communicated  through  the  cranium ; and  moreover,  the  membranous 
labyrinth  not  being  enclosed  in  bone,  the  skuU  can  only  transmit  these 
movements  in  a very  feeble  and  imperfect  manner.  The  absence  of  a 
cochlea  "would  go  far  to  prove  that  tho  ear  of  fishes  cannot  appreciate 
the  differences  of  tones.  All  that  it  offers  to  the  physiologist  is  a mem- 
branous apparatus  endowed  with  great  sensibility,  in  which  the  nervous 
filaments  distributed  in  the  ampullse  of  the  semicircular  canals  must 
necessarily  partake  of  all  the  movements  of  the  fiuid  in  which  they  are 
plunged,  and  where  those  appropriated  to  the  vestibule  must  be  still 
more  strongly  agitated  by  the  shocks  that  these  movements  give  to  the 
otoliths  contained  in  its  cavities. 

(1830.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  fishes  hear,  that  noise  pro- 
duces in  them  a powerful  sensation,  but  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
or  appreciate  differences  of  tone,  as  the  higher  animals  are  enabled  to  do. 

(1831.)  The  nerves  composing  the  eighth  pair  preside  over  the  same 
functions  in  aU  the  Vertebrata.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  sends  twigs  to 
the  first  branchial  arch,  the  fauces,  and  the  tongue.  The  nervus  vagus 
(fig.  319,  <)  supplies  the  three  posterior  branchiae  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  pharjTix;  it  is  then  continued  along  the  oesophagus  to  the 
stomach,  where  it  terminates : it  thus  presides  over  the  same  functions 
in  aU  the  Yertebrate  classes ; and  it  is  not  a little  interesting  to  see  it 
even  in  fishes  distributed  to  the  organs  of  respiration,  notwithstanding 
the  peculiarity  of  their  structure  and  position.  In  these  creatures,  how- 
ever, it  likewise  furnishes  nerves  to  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
a long  branch,  which  generally  runs  in  the  substance  of  the  lateral 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  comnnmicating  with  the  spinal  nerves  and  giving 
off  filaments  to  the  skin — an  arrangement  the  physiology  of  which  is  not 
as  yet  understood.  The  next  pair  of  cerebral  nerves  in  the  animals 
under  consideration  would  seem  to  represent  the  spinal  reairrent  of  the 
human  subject ; it  supplies  the  swimming-bladder  and  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder. 

(1832.)  All  the  above  nerves  posterior  to  tho  optic  arise  from  a chain 
of  ganglia  constituting  the  medulla  oblongata  ; but  above  these  are 
situated  other  important  masses  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
encephalon,  from  which  no  nerves  take  their  origin,  viz.  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  and  the  cerebellum. 

(1833.)  Tho  cerebral  hemispliores  in  all  the  Yertebrata  are  imdoubt- 
edly  the  scat  of  the  mental  powers ; and  as  this  portion  of  the  brain 
becomes  developed  and  perfected,  brutality  luid  stupidity  give  place  to 
sagacity  and  intelligence. 

* Cuv.  ol  Viil.  nt}.  cif.  p.  347. 
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(1834,)  In  the  higher  quadrupeds,  and  more  especially  in  Man,  the 
proportionate  size  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  is  so  enormous  that 
they  overlap  and  conceal  all  the  parts  we  have  been  describing ; but  as 
we  descend  to  lower  forms  their  relative  dimensions  become  gradually 
smaller  and  their  structui’e  less  complicated,  until  in  fishes,  the  least 
intelligent  of  all  the  creatures  belonging  to  this  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  they  are  found  in  such  a rudimentary  condition  that 
they  are  frequently  far  inferior  in  size  even  to  the  olfactory  or  optic 
ganglia  (fig.  322,  c). 

(1835,)  The  lobes  representing  the  hemispheres  in  fishes  (fig.  324,  6) 
are  quite  smooth  externally,  and  within  are  hollowed  into  a large  ven- 
tricle, in  the  fioor  of  which  is  seen  the  upper  smTace  of  the  optic 
ganglia  (fig.  324,  b,  cl).  They  present  none  of  that  complication  of 
parts  met  with  in  the  brains  of  higher  orders : their  inner  surface  is 
lined  -with  transverse  fibres  (7i),  and  a simple  commissure  passes  across 
the  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle,  biinging  the  two  sides  into  communi- 
cation with  each  other ; behind  the  commissure  a passage  leads  to  the 
third  ventricle,  the  infundibulum,  and  the  pituitary  gland. 


Fig.  324. 


ABC 


Drain  of  the  Perch  (after  Cuvier)  : a,  cerebellum ; b,  cerebrum ; e,  olfactory  ganglia ; 
(.olfactory  nerves;  d,  optic  ganglia;  g,  supplementary  lobe;  A,  transverse  Ubres  in  the 
walls  of  the  cerebral  ventricle;  n,  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves;  p,  q.  r,  a,  t,  u,  the 
third,  fourth,  Hfth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  pairs  of  cerebral  nerves. 

(1836.)  The  cerebellum  (fig.  324,  a)  is  at  once  recognizable  from  its 
position  and  singleness.  In  the  Perch  its  form  is  that  of  a blunted  cone, 
with  the  summit  directed  slightly  backward ; but  the  shape  and  relative 
dimensions  of  this  part  of  the  brain  are  extremely  variable.  It  consists, 
in  fishes,  only  of  the  central  portion  (processus  vermiformis) , so  that 
there  are  neither  lateral  lobes  nor  pons  Varolii ; its  surface  is  composed 
of  cineritious  substance,  and  in  its  centre  is  a ramified  medullary  axis 
containing  a ventricle. 

(1837.)  One  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  structure  of  the  ence- 
phalon of  fishes  is  the  existence  of  supplementary  lobes  (fig.  324,  cj), 
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placed  behind  the  cerebellum,  which  are  sometimes  united  by  a com- 
missure : occasionally,  as  in  the  Trigla,  there  are  as  many  as  five  pairs  of 
such  supplementaiy  masses ; but  probably,  instead  of  regarding  these 
as  belonging  to  the  brain,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  consider  them  as 
being  merely  the  first  ganglia  composing  the  spinal  cord  enormously  de- 
veloped in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  nerves  which  they  give 
off  to  the  pectoral  fins. 

(1838.)  The  spinal  nerves  of  fishes  arise  by  double  roots  from  the 
sides  of  the  medulla  sphialis,  which  generally  extends  from  one  end  of 
the  canal  formed  by  the  superior  vertebral  arches  to  the  other.  The 
posterior  roots  are  dilated  into  ganglia  soon  after  their  origin,  but  the 
ganglia  are  extremely  minute.  The  spinal  cord  of  the  Moon-fish 
(Orthagoriscus  Mola)  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  usual  conforma- 
tion : in  this  remarkable  fish  the  spinal  ganglia  are  aU  collected  into  a 
stunted  mass  placed  immediately  behind  the  brain ; and  from  this  aU 
the  spinal  neiwes  are  given  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  forming  the 
cauda  equina  in  the  human  subject. 

(1839.)  The  sympathetic  system  in  the  creatures  we  are  now  exa- 
mining is  of  veiy  small  size  when  compared  with  that  met  with  in  the 
higher  Vertebrata ; nevertheless  it  occupies  the  usual  position,  and  com- 
municates, as  in  Man,  with  the  commencements  of  the  spinal  nerves. 

(1840.)  There  are  few  subjects  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  physiologist  than  the  progressive  development  of  the  generative 
system  in  the  Vertebrate  classes ; and  it  is  not  a little  interesting  to 
watch  the  gradual  appearance  of  additional  organs,  both  in  the  male  and 
female,  as  we  advance  upwards  in  the  series  of  animated  beings  from 
the  cold-blooded  and  apathetic  fishes.  In  its  simplest  condition,  the 
whole  generative  apparatus,  even  of  a vertebrate  animal,  is  in  both  sexes 
merely  a capacious  gland  provided  with  an  excretoiy  duct,  wherein,  in 
the  female,  ova  are  secreted,  and  in  the  male  a fecundating  fluid  is  ela- 
borated from  the  blood.  The  eggs  of  the  female,  when  mature,  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  nidus  in  which  they  were  formed,  and  cast  out  into  the 
surrounding  water.  The  male,  urged  apparently  rather  by  the  necessity 
of  getting  rid  of  a troublesome  burden  than  by  any  other  feeling,  ejects 
the  seminal  secretion  in  the  same  manner ; and  the  fecimdating  fluid, 
becoming  diffused  through  the  waves,  virifics  the  eggs  with  wliich  it  is 
casually  brought  into  contact.  Such  is  the  whole  process  of  reproduc- 
tion in  the  osseous  fishes. 

(1841.)  In  the  females  of  such  fishes,  the  ovary,  or  roe,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  consists  of  a wide  membranous  bag,  ordinarily  divided  into 
two  lobes,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Perch,  single  (fig.  317,  q).  This 
extensive  organ,  when  distended  with  ova,  fills  a large  proportion  of  the 
abdominal  carity ; and  its  lining  membrane  is  folded  into  broad  festoons, 
Avhcrcin  the  ova  are  foianed,  and  lodged  until  sufficiently  mature  for  ex- 
pulsion. AVhen  ripe,  the  eggs  escape  into  the  carity  of  the  ovaiy,  and 
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fire  expelled  in  countless  thousands  into  the  surrounding  element  through 
the  oiifice  of  the  ovarian  sac  (fig.  317,  which  is  situated  immediately 
behind  the  anus  (k)  and  in  front  of  the  urinary  canal  (s). 

(1842.)  Generally,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  ova  of  fishes  are 
fecimdated  after  their  expulsion ; but  there  are  a few  instances,  as  for 
example  the  Viviparous  Blenny  (Zoarcus  viviparus)  of  our  own  shores, 
in  which  the  young  are  hatched  in  the  ovary,  and  grow  to  a consider- 
able size  before  they  are  bom : in  such  cases  impregnation  must  take 
place  internally ; and  the  males  in  these  species  have,  in  fact,  a nipple- 
hke  prolongation  of  the  orifice  of  the  duct  through  which  the  semen 
escapes,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  seminal  fluid  into 
the  interior  of  the  ovary  of  the  females.  Nevertheless  even  in  these 
the  ovaria  present  the  same  structure  as  in  ordinary  fishes, — the  only 
difierence  beiug  that  their  eggs  are  retained  until  the  embryo  is  far  ad- 
vanced in  its  development,  instead  of  being  prematurely  extruded. 

(1843.)  The  testicle  in  the  males  of  osseous  fishes,  generally  named 
“ the  milt,”  equals  in  bulk  the  ovary  of  the  other  sex ; and  the  quantity 
of  the  secretion  furnished  by  it  must  be  exceedingly  great.  The  entire 
organ  is  composed  of  slender  and  very  delicate  convoluted  caeca,  in  which 
the  semen  is  elaborated.  These  tubes  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
testis  all  terminate  in  blind  extremities,  but  by  their  opposite  ends  they 
communicate  with  the  general  excretory  duct ; so  that,  by  blowing  air 
into  the  latter,  the  entire  organ  becomes  amazingly  distended.  In  some 
cases  the  seminiferous  tubules  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  become 
furcate  as  they  approach  the  exterior  of  the  testis  : in  others,  after  di- 
viding and  subdividing  to  some  extent,  as  they  diverge  from  the  common 
duct,  they  become  converted  into  innumerable  anastomosing  ramifica- 
tions ; so  that  the  whole  substance  of  the  testis  appears  to  be  made  up 
of  reticulate  tubes,  which  diu-ing  the  spawning  season,  when  they  are 
filled  wdth  the  creamy  fluid  that  they  secrete,  are  visible  even  with  the 
naked  eye*. 

(1844.)  It  ivtU  be  observed  by  the  anatomical  reader,  that  while  in 
the  Osseous  Pishes  the  ova  escape  into  the  interior  of  the  ovary,  and 
are  expelled  through  an  excretory  orifice  resembling  the  duct  of  an 
ordinary'  gland,  in  the  Caktilagixous  Pishes  and  in  all  other  Vehte- 
BRATA  the  germs  buret  from  the  exterior  of  the  ovarium,  where  they  are 
generally  seized  by  Fallopian  tubes,  and  either  conveyed  out  of  the 
body  a.s  eggs,  or,  being  hatched  internally,  the  offspring  are  nourished 
in  receptacles  provided  for  the  purpose,  until  they  arrive  at  a consider- 
ably-advanced state  of  development. 

(1845.)  But  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  these  more  perfect  ovigerous 
organs  make  their  appearance,  and  we  would  particularly  solicit  the  at- 
tention of  the  student  to  the  different  gradations  of  structure  met  with 
in  this  part  of  the  animal  economy. 

* Miiller,  Dc  Glandularum  Structurii  penitiori.  Lipsiac,  fol.  1830. 
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(1846.)  In  the  Eel  and  the  Lamprey  we  have  the  first  appearance  of 
an  ovary  snch  as  is  common  to  the  higher  Vertebrata.  It  consists  of  a 
very  extensive  vascular  membrane  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and 
attached  in  broad  folds  beneath  the  spine,  extending  nearl}'  from  one 
end  of  the  abdomen  to  the  other  (fig.  325).  This  viscus  is  not  hollow, 
neither  has  it  any  excretory  duct ; so  that  naturalists  were  long  at  a loss 
to  explain  how  the  ova  of  these  creatures  were  expelled. 

(1847.)  The  extensive  membrane 
above  alluded  to,  as  is  now  sufficiently 
weU  determined,  produces  in  its  sub- 
stance the  germs  of  the  future  pro- 
geny ; and  these,  as  they  become 
mature,  break  loose  from  the  nidus 
wherein  they  were  generated  in  the 
interior  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  the 
Eel,  and  float  loosely  in  the  abdomen. 

There  is  no  EaUopian  tube  as  yet  de- 
veloped; but  two  simple  oriflees, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  anal  open- 
ing, serve  to  give  exit  to  the  count- 
less eggs  which  thus  escape  into  the 
suiTounding  water. 

(1848.)  The  male  organs  of  the 
Lamprey  and  Eel,  together  with  the 
ovaria  of  the  female,  and  the  kidneys 
and  ureters,  were  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Himter  in  the  Catalogue 
of  his  Collection,  and  their  form  and 
structure  are  illustrated  by  the  pre- 
parations and  drawings  still  pre- 
served in  the  College  of  Surgeons  * ; 
but  in  such  Ashes  the  testis  of  the 
male  so  exactly  resembles  the  female 
ovary,  that  it  was  imagined  even  by 
Sir  E.  Home  that  no  males  existed,  or 
that  the  females  were  themselves  lier- 
maphrodite.  According  to  Eathkc  f, 
however,  the  testes  of  the  male  are 
composed  of  solid  granules,  precisely 
like  the  female  ova ; and  the  secretion  derived  from  them  is  in  like 
manner  allowed  to  escape  into  the  abdomen,  from  which  it  is  expelled 
through  similar  openings  in  the  peritoneum. 

(184U.)  Ill  the  Sharks  aud  Hays  wo  meet  mth  a very  important  addi- 

* Si-c  t’liysiologio.il  Catalogue,  vol.  iv.  pp.  48,  120.  jils.  .'>0  & GO. 

t Noucslc  Schriften  dor  naturforsoliondcn  Oesollschan  zn  Danzig.  Halle.  1824, 
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tion  to  the  female  sexual  apparatus,  namely,  an  oviduct,  by  which  the 
germ  is  seized  on  its  escape  from  the  ovarium,  and  furnished  with  the 
additional  covering  necessary  in  such  fishes  for  the  security  of  the  fetus. 

(1850.)  In  these  genera  the  folds  of  the  ovarian  membrane  become 
less  extensively  spread  out,  and,  from  the  size  of  the  yelks  of  the  eggs 
formed  therein,  the  organ  assumes  a racemose  appearance.  The  ovaries 
now  form  two  large  bimches  placed  on  each  side  of  the  spine ; and  the 
ova  when  mature  woirld  necessarily  escape  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  as 
those  of  the  Lamprey  and  Eel  do,  were  they  not  seized  by  the  patulous 
orifices  of  the  two  long  and  membranous  oviducts  whereby  they  are  con- 
veyed out  of  the  body. 

(1851.)  There  is,  moreover,  in  the  Chondroptertgian  Eishes,  a 
necessity  for  defending  the  young,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
growth,  by  means  which  it  would  have  been  quite  foreign  to  the  pirr- 
poses  of  Nature  to  have  adopted  in  the  other  division  of  this  extensive 
class.  The  earth  is  peopled  only  at  its  surface,  and  the  vegetable  ban- 
quet there  spread  is  abundantly  suflicient  for  the  support  of  terrestrial 
beings.  The  ocean,  however, 

being  densely  populated  at  every  Fig.  326. 

assignable  depth,  could  never 
have  supplied  vegetable  food  to 
anything  like  the  extent  re- 
quired to  satisfy  her  progeny  ; 
hence  therefore  the  necessity 
for  that  astonishing  fertility  so 
remarkable  in  the  osseous  fishes. 

Nine  millions  of  ova  have  been 
calculated  to  be  spawned  at  a 
birth  by  a single  Cod-fish  ; such 
spawn,  being  naked  and  unpro- 
tected, is  eagerly  devoured  by 
thousands  of  himgry  mouths,  or 
the  feeble  young  soon  faU  a prey 
to  coimtless  voracious  perse- 
cutors. If,  however,  it  was  ob- 
viou-sly  requisite  that  the  pro- 
geny of  osseous  fishes  should  ho 
thus  multitudinous  in  order  to 
provide  a sufficiency  of  needful 
food,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
design  of  the  Creator  that  the  ravenous  Sharks  should  bo  endowed  with 
equal  fecundity  : their  eggs  are  consequently  few  in  number  ; and,  in 
proportion  to  their  scarcity,  jealous  precaution  must  be  taken  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  the  included  young,  in  order  to  prevent  the  complete 
extinction  of  the  race. 


Eglj  of  the  Shark. 
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(1852.)  The  means  employed  for  this  end  are  simple  and  beautiful. 
About  the  middle  of  the  oviduct  ot  the  female  there  is  a thick  glandular 

Fig.  327. 


I 


Viscera  of  tlic  Sliark,  in  n/u : a,  the  heart ; b,  gill-openings ; cc  e,  lobes  of  tlie  liver ; 

«/,  e,y,  A,  alimentary  canal;  i,  appendage  to  the  intestine  ; </,  biliary  duct;  n,  the  teslis; 
o,  p,  vas  deferens ; k,  intromittent  organ ; r,  s,  openings  communicating  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity ; A clnsi)ers. 

muss,  destined  to  secrete  a horny  shell,  in  which  the  yelk  and  white  of 
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the  egg  become  encased.  The  egg  when  complete  has  somewhat  the 
shape  of  a pillow-case,  with  the  four  corners  lengthened  out  into  long 
tendril-like  cords  (fig.  326),  whereby  the  egg  is  entangled  amongst  the 
sea- weed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  A brittle  egg-shell  would  soon  he 
destroyed  by  the  beating  of  the  waves ; hence  the  necessity  for  the 
corneous  nature  of  the  envelope  ; and  yet,  how  is  the  feeble  embryo  to 
escape  from  such  a tough  and  leather-like  cradle  ? This  likewise  has 
been  provided  for : the  egg  remains  permanently  open  at  one  extremity, 
or,  to  carry  out  our  humble  simile,  one  end  of  the  piUow-case  is  left 
unsewn;  the  slightest  pressure  from  within,  therefore,  separates  the 
valvular  lips  of  the  opening ; and  no  sooner  has  the  little  Shark  thus 
extricated  itself  from  its  confinement  than  the  two  sides  close  again  so 
accurately  that  the  fissure  is  not  at  aU  perceptible 

(1853.)  The  sexual  organs  of  the  male  Chondropteiygii  are  vei-y  re- 
markable, and  their  real  character  is  not  properly  understood.  The 
testicle  (fig.  327,  n)  is  large,  and  occupies  the  same  position  as  the  ovary 
of  the  female ; but  the  singularity  of  this  testis  consists  in  its  being 
made  up  of  two  portions,  one  of  which  has  an  excretory  duct,  while  the 
other,  although  equally  bulky,  has  none, 

(1854.)  The  former  portion,  when  minutelj^  examined,  is  composed 
of  an  immense  assemblage  of  fiexuous  secerning  vessels,  that  poiu’  their 
secretion  into  a long  and  tortuous  vas  deferens  (o),  which,  after  running 
in  a zigzag  course  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen,  dilates  into 
a capacious  reservoir  of  semen  (p),  and  ultimately  terminates  udth  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  a conical  fleshy  organ  (Ic),  which  may  be 
presumed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  an  intromittent  apparatus. 

(1855.)  The  second  portion  of  the  testis  appears  to  consist  of  globular 
bodies  having  no  excretory  duct  whatever ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  is  an  organ  analogous  to  the  testis  of  the  Lamprey,  and  that  its 
secretion  escapes  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  he  expelled  through  two 
orifices  (s  s)  situated  on  each  side  of  the  anus,  whereby  a free  communi- 
cation exists  between  the  interior  of  the  peritoneal  sac  and  the  external 
surface  of  the  body. 

(1856.)  In  these  highly-organized  genera  impregnation  takes  place 
internally,  and  the  male  is  furnished  with  two  strong  prehensile  organs 
called  daspers  (1),  by  means  of  which  he  seizes  and  securely  holds  the 
female  dxtring  copulation. 

* According  to  Cuvier,  in  those  Sharks  which  are  viviparous  (tliat  is,  whoso  young 
are  hatched  in  the  oviduct  prior  to  their  expulsion)  this  egg-shell  is  never  formed,  and 
the  investments  of  the  foetus  remain  permanently  membranous  (foe.  cit.  p.  397). 
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(1857.)  The  globe  that  we  inhabit  is  usually  said  to  be  made  up  of 
land  and  water;  and  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  the  geographer,  such  a 
division  of  the  surface  of  our  planet  is  all  that  is  requisite.  A slight  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  however,  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  naturalist 
that  a veiy  considerable  proportion  of  the  world  around  us  can  scarcely  be 
strictly  referred  to  either  one  or  the  other  of  the  geographical  sections 
alluded  to, — that  there  are  extensive  marshes,  for  instance,  equally  Hi- 
adapted  to  be  the  habitation  of  aquatic  animals  and  of  creatures  organized 
for  a purely  terrestrial  existence  ; that  some  localities  may  be  alternately 
deluged  with  water  and  parched  with  drought ; that  the  margins  of  our 
lakes,  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  and  the  shallow  ponds  and  streamlets  of 
warm  climates  could  only  be  adequately  populated  by  beings  of  an 
amphibious  character,  alike  capable  of  living  in  an  aquatic  or  in  an  aerial 
medium,  and  combining  in  their  structure  the  conditions  necessary  for 
enabling  them  to  reside  in  either  element. 

(1858.)  Aquatic  animals,  strictly  so  called,  breathe  by  means  of  gills. 
For  a vertebrate  animal  to  respire  air,  it  must  be  provided  with  lungs  ; 
but  if  a creature  is  destined  to  live  both  in  air  and  water,  it  must  ob- 
viously have  both  gills  and  lungs  coexistent,  either  of  which  may  be 
employed  in  conformity  with  the  changing  necessities  and  altered  cir- 
cumstances. We  therefore  cannot  be  siu-prised  to  find  that  in  the 
lowest  Reptiles  this  is  literally  the  arrangement  adopted — that  they 
respire,  like  fishes,  by  means  of  branchite  while  in  the  water,  whereas  on 
emerging  into  the  air  they  have  lungs  ready  for  use. 

(1859.)  The  Amphibia  (BatracJiia,  Cuv.)  are  to  the  anatomist  amongst 
the  most  interesting  animals  in  the  whole  range  of  zoologj*,  os  we  trust 
will  be  made  sufficiently  evident  when  we  come  to  investigate  their  in- 
ternal economy ; but  it  is  to  their  outward  forms  and  habits  that  we 
must  first  introduce  the  reader,  leaving  the  details  of  their  organization 
to  bo  discussed  in  the  sequel. 

(1860.)  From  whatever  form  or  race  of  animals  the  zoologist  advances 
towards  the  next  succeeding  it  in  the  great  scale  of  Xature,  he  will  find 
liimsclf  insensibly  led  on  by  such  gentle  gradations  that  the  transition 
from  any  one  class  to  another  is  almost  imperceptible.  Nihil  per  salUnn 
is  one  of  the  most  obrious  laws  in  creation  ; and  of  this,  perhaps,  wo 
could  not  select  a more  striking  illustration  than  is  afforded  by  the  Tjcpi- 
(Josiren  (fig.  828). 

(1861.)  Two  distinct  species  of  this  most  remarkable  animal  have 
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been  met  with : one,  the  Lepidosiren  paracloxa,  discovered  by  Dr.  Nat- 
terer  in  the  river  Amazon ; the  other,  Lepidosiren  annectans,  was  found 
by  T.  C.  B.  Weir,  Esq.,  and  is  a native  of  the  African  continent,  inhabit- 
ing tlie  river  Gambia.  An  individual  of  the  species  last  mentioned  has 
been  minutely  anatomized  by  Professor  Owen*,  and  both  in  its  outward 


Lepidosiren  annectans. 


form  and  internal  organization  is  so  precisely  intermediate  between  a 
Reptile  and  a Fish,  that,  while  Dr.  Natterer  regards  it  as  an  Amphibian, 
Professor  Owen  considers  that,  notwithstanding  that  it  possesses  lungs, 
the  ichthyic  characters  predominate,  and  it  ought  rather  to  he  ranked 
among  the  Fishes. 

(1862.)  The  body  of  the  Lepidosiren  annectans  (fig.  328)  is  about 
a foot  long,  and  covered  with  scales,  resembling  those  of  the  cycloid 
fishes ; the  tail  gradually  tapers  to  a point,  but  is  fringed  above  and 
below  with  a membranous  fin  supported  by  numerous  soft,  elastic,  ti’ans- 
parent  rays,  articulated  to  the  superior  and  inferior  spines  of  the  caudal 
vertebrae ; the  giUs  are  covered  by  opercula — not  being  exposed,  as  in 
the  proper  Amphibia ; and,  moreover,  it  has  four  rudimentary  fins  or 
legs,  as  the  reader  may  choose  to  caU  them.  These  rudimental  extre- 
mities are  round,  filiform,  and  gradually  attenuated  to  an  undivided 
point,  being  supported  intemaUyby  a single-jointed  soft  or  cartilaginous 
ray.  The  nostrils  of  the  Lepidosiren,  however,  are  merely  two  blind 
sacs,  as  in  fishes,  and  do  not  communicate  with  the  mouth  or  fauces — a 
character  which  Professor  Owen  regards  as  the  only  decided  evidence 
that  the  animal  ought  in  preference  to  be  ranked  among  the  class  Pisces. 

(1863.)  The  Siren  lacertina,  a creature  which  inhabits  the  marshes  of 
Carolina,  is  another  amphibious  animal,  scarcely  further  removed  from 
the  Fishes  than  the  last.  This  Siren  attains  the  length  of  two  or  three 
feet ; it  has  a body  very  nearly  resembling  that  of  an  eel ; but  instead 
of  pectoral  fins  it  has  two  rudimentary  feet,  each  provided  with  four 
fingers, — its  hind  feet,  the  representatives  of  the  ventral  fins,  being 
entirely  wanting ; it  is  moreover  furnished  with  gills  placed  on  cacli 
side  of  the  neck,  while  internally  it  possesses  two  capacious  membra- 
nous lungs  adapted  to  aerial  respiration. 

(1864.)  In  the  Proteus  anguinus,  an  animal  only  mot  with  in  the 
subterranean  waters  of  Camiola,  the  body,  of  which  a figure  is  given 
* Transactions  of  tho  Linncan  Society  for  1840. 
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in  a subsequent  page  (fig.  340),  is  equally  anguiUiform ; but  the  legs 
are  now  four  in  number,  although  still  very  imperfectly  developed.  Its 
gUls  are  fringes  of  blood-vessels  placed  externally  upon  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  and  its  thin  and  delicate  lungs  (t,  z)  extend  nearly  the  whole  length 
of  the  abdomen. 

(1865.)  The  Amphibia  above-mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Menohranchus 
and  the  Axolotl,  both  animals  of  very  similar  construction,  preserve 
their  branchiee  through  the  whole  period  of  their  hves,  and  are  for  this 
reason  denominated  Amphibia  perennibranchiata.  But  there  are  other 
genera  which,  although  in  the  early  part  of  their  existence  they  are 
equally  provided  with  both  gUls  and  lungs,  ultimately  become  suffi- 
eiently  perfect  in  their  organization  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  a more 
or  less  complete  terrestrial  existence,  and  consequently  their  branchiae 
become  obhterated  as  the  lungs  grow  more  efficient,  until  at  length  no 
vestiges  of  the  former  remain  perceptible.  These  are  called  A.  caditd- 
branchiata. 

(1866.)  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  Caducibeaxchiate 
Amphibia  are  the  Frogs,  the  Toads,  and  the  Newts,  so  common  in  our 
own  country;  and  the  metamorphosis  of  these  creatures  from  the  tad- 
pole- or  fish-condition  under  which  they  leave  the  egg,  to  their  perfect 
air-breathing  and  four-footed  state,  is  a matter  of  common  observation. 
We  select  the  Newt  (Triton  cristatus)  as  an  example  of  the  changes 
which  these  amphibians  undergo  as  they  advance  towards  maturity. 

(1867.)  Immediately  before  leaving  the  egg,  the  tadpole  of  the  Sala- 
mander, or  Water-Newt  (fig.  329,  a),  presents  both  the  outward  form 


Fig.  329.  A 
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T-nnrc  of  Triton. 


and  internal  structure  of  a fish.  The  flattened  and  vertical  tail  fringed 
with  a broad  dorsal  and  anal  fin,  the  shape  of  the  body,  and  the  gills 
appended  to  the  sides  of  the  nock  arc  all  apparent;  so  tliat,  were  the 
creature  to  preserve  this  form  throughout  its  life,  the  naturalist  would 
scarcely  hesitate  in  classing  it  with  fishes  properly  so  ealled. 
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(1868.)  IMien  first  hatched  (fig.  329,  b)*,  it  presents  the  same  fish- 
like body,  and  rows  itself  through  the  water  by  the  lateral  movements 
of  the  caudal  fin.  The  only  appearance  of  legs  as  yet  visible  consists 
in  two  minute  tubercles,  which  seem  to  be  sprouting  out  from  the  skin 
immediately  behind  the  branchial  tufts,  and  which  are,  in  fact,  the  first 
buddings  of  anterior  extremities.  Nevertheless,  to  compensate  to  a 
certain  extent  for  this  total  want  of  those  prehensile  limbs  which  after- 
wards become  developed,  two  supernumerary  organs  are  provisionally 
furnished,  in  the  shape  of  two  minute  claspers,  seen  in  the  figure,  situ- 
ated on  each  side  of  the  mouth  ; by  means  of  these  the  little  being  holds 
on  to  the  subaquatic  leaves,  and  thus  prevents  itself  from  being  washed 
away  by  the  slightest  current. 

(1869.)  Twelve  days  after  issuing  from  the  egg,  the  two  fore  legs, 
which  at  first  resembled  two  little  nipples,  have  become  much  elongated, 
and  are  divided  at  thefr  extremity  into  two  or  three  rudiments  of  fingers 
(fig.  329,  c).  The  eyes,  which  were  before  scarcely  visible,  and  covered 
by  a membrane,  distinctly  appear.  The  branchiae,  at  first  simple,  are 
divided  into  fringes,  wherein  red  blood  now  circulates ; the  mouth  has 
grown  very  large ; and  the  whole  body  is  so  transparent  as  to  reveal  the 
position  of  the  viscera  within.  Its  activity  is  hkewise  much  increased ; 

Eig.  330. 
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Larvee  of  Triton. 

it  swims  with  rapidity,  and  darts  upon  minute  aquatic  insects,  which 
it  seizes  and  devours. 

(1870.)  About  the  twenty-second  day  (fig.  330,  n)  the  Tadpole,  for 

* Vide  Rusconi,  Amours  des  Salamandres  aquatiques,  et  Dcvcloppement  duT6tard 
de  ces  Salamandres  depuis  I’ocuf  jusqu’il  I’animal  parfait.  4t:o.  Milan,  1821. 
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tlio  first  time,  begins  to  emit  air  from  its  mouth,  showing  that  the 
lungs  have  begun  to  be  developed.  The  branchia;  are  still  large.  Tlie 
fingers  upon  the  fore-legs  are  completely  formed ; the  hind-legs  begin 
to  sprout  beneath  the  skin  ; and  the  creature  presents,  in  a transitory 
condition,  the  same  external  form  as  that  which  the  Siren  lacertina  per- 
manently exhibits. 

(1871.)  By  the  thirty-sixth  day  the  young  Salamander  (fig.  330,  e) 
has  arrived  at  the  development  of  the  Proteus  anguinus ; its  hind-legs 
are  nearly  completed,  its  lungs  have  become  half  as  long  as  the  trunk 
of  its  body,  and  its  branchiae  more  complicated  in  structure. 

(1872.)  At  about  the  forty-second  day  the  Tadpole  begins  to  assume 
the  form  of  an  adult  Triton  (fig.  330,  f)  : the  whole  body  becomes 
shorter ; the  fringes  of  the  branchiae  are  rapidly  obliterated,  so  that  in 
five  days  they  are  reduced  to  simple  prominences  covered  by  the  skin  of 
the  head ; and  the  giU- openings  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  which,  as  in 
fishes,  allowed  the  water  to  escape  from  the  mouth,  and  were  in  like 
manner  covered  with  an  operculum  formed  by  a fold  of  the  integument, 
are  gradually  closed ; the  membranous  fin  of  the  tail  contracts,  the  skin 
becomes  thicker  and  more  deeply  coloured,  and  the  creature  ultimately 
assumes  the  form  and  habits  of  the  perfect  Newi;,  no  longer  possessing 
branchiae  at  aU,  but  breathing  air,  and  in  every  particular  completely 
converted  into  a reptile. 

(1873.)  But  however  curious  the  phenomena  attending  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  tadpoles  of  the  amphibious  Eeptiles  may  be  to  the 
observer  who  merely  watches  the  changes  perceptible  from  day  to  day  in 
their  external  form,  they  acquii’e  a tenfold  interest  to  the  physiologist 
who  traces  the  progressive  evolution  of  their  internal  viscera — more 
especially  when  he  finds  that  in  these  creatures  he  has  an  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  contemplating  (displayed  before  his  eyes,  as  it  were, 
upon  an  enlarged  scale)  those  phases  of  development  through  which 
the  embryo  of  every  air-breathing  vertebrate  animal  must  pass  while 
concealed  within  the  egg.  The  division,  therefore,  of  Eeptiles  into  such 
as  undergo  a metamorphosis,  and  such  as  do  not,  is  by  no  means  philo- 
sophical._4lthough  convenient  to  the  zoologist : aU  Eeptiles  undergo  a 
metamorphosis,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  Pekexxibrax- 
cniATA  the  change  fi’om  the  aquatic  to  the  air-breathing  animal  is  never 
fuUy  completed ; in  the  Caducibkaxchiata  the  change  is  accomplished 
after  the  embryo  has  escaped  from  the  ovum ; and  in  the  Eeptilta 
proper,  as  well  as  in  Brans  and  Mammals,  which  are  genenUly  said  to 
undergo  no  metamorqjhosis,  the  changes  referred  to  are  aeeomplished 
in  ovo  during  the  earliest  periods  of  the  formation  of  the  foetus. 

(1874.)  The  second  order  of  Eeptiles  (Ophidia)  ineludcs  the  Serpent 
tribes,  animals  entirely  deprived  of  external  locomotive  extremities,  and 
nevertheless  endowed  mth  attributes  at  once  formidable  and  surprising. 
Absolutely  without  limbs  or  any  apparent  means  of  progression,  the 
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scale-clad  serpent  makes  its  way  in  either  element  with  equal  facility, 
and  walks  or  leaps,  or  climbs  or  swims,  at  will.  Destitute  of  any  pre- 
hensile members,  it  seizes  and  devours  the  strongest  and  most  active 
prey : it  hinds  its  victim  in  a hving  rope ; or,  with  a single  scratch  in- 
flicted by  its  venomed  fangs,  speedily  destroys  the  stoutest  assailant. 

(1875.)  The  transition  from  the  Ophidia  to  the  Lizards  (Satjeia), 
composing  the  thii'd  order  of  Reptiles,  is  very  gradually  accomplished 
by  several  intermediate  forms,  in  which  the  first  buddings  of  legs  make 
their  appearance ; and  these  locomotive  organs,  becoming  more  and  more 
completely  developed  in  other  genera,  at  length  conduct  us  from  the 
flexible  and  apodous  Serpents  to  the  strong  and  four-footed  Reptiles 
which  are  the  types  of  the  Saurian  division.  The  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  locomotive  extremities  is  not  a little  curious : even  among 
some  of  the  Serpents  properly  so  called,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Anguis 
fragilis  of  our  own  country,  the  rudiments  of  these  limbs  may  be  de- 
tected beneath  the  skin  ; more  especially  those  of  the  hinder  extremity, 
wherein  a little  pelvis  and  femur  may  be  distinctly  recognized,  while  a 
minute  sternum,  clavicle,  and  scapula  indicate  the  first  appearance  of 
the  thoracic  legs. 

(1876.)  In  Bimanes,  the  lowest  of  the  Saurian  genera,  two  little  feet, 
each  provided  with  four  toes,  are  appended  to  the  framework  of  the 
shoulder ; and  in  Seps,  which  equally  possesses  the  body  of  a serpent, 
all  four  extremities  first  make  their  appearance  externally.  As  the  legs 
become  increased  in  their  relative  size  and  importance,  the  trunk  is  pro- 
portionately shortened  and  its  flexibihty  diminished,  until  at  length  we 
are  conducted,  almost  by  imperceptible  gradations,  to  the  strong  and 
voracious  Crocodiles,  the  most  perfect  of  the  Reptile  families. 

(1877.)  The  fourth  order  of  Reptiles  (Chelonia)  comprises  a series 
of  animals  of  most  anomalous  conformation,  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  skeleton  is  brought  quite  to  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  the 
hmbs  are  absolutely  enclosed  within  the  cavity  formed  by  the  ribs.  Such 
are  the  Tortoises  and  the  Turtles  ; but  as  we  shall  describe  the  anatomy 
of  these  animals  more  at  length  hereafter,  we  need  only  in  this  place 
point  out  to  the  reader  their  outward  form  and  general  appearance. 

(1878.)  Commencing  our  researches  concerning  the  internal  organiza- 
tion of  this  extensive  class  by  examining  the  osteology  of  the  Rcptilia, 
we  shall,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  select  one  skeleton  for  special  ex- 
amination ; and  afterwards,  taking  that  as  a standard  of  comparison, 
observe  the  most  conspicuous  modifications  of  structure  met  with  in  the 
different  divisions  of  this  important  group. 

(1879.)  The  skeleton  we  choose  for  particular  description  is  that  of 
the  Crocodile,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  possibly  bo  offered  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  comparative  anatomist,  inasmuch  as  it  exhibits, 
developed  to  a medium  extent,  a greater  number  of  the  elements  which 
■we  have  supposed  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a perfect  or  typical 
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skeleton  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted : we  therefore  beg 
the  attention  of  the  student  while  we  investigate  this  important  piece 
of  osteology. 

(1880.)  A glance  at  the  skeleton  of  the  Crocodile  (fig.  331)  at  once 
shows  us  that,  in  consequence  of  the  addition  of  a thorax,  and  the  con- 
nexion which  now  necessarily  exists 
between  the  pelvis  and  the  spine,  the 
vertebral  column  becomes  divisible  into 
distinct  regions : viz.  the  cervical,  con- 
taining seven  vertebrm ; the  dorsal, 
formed  by  those  vertebrae  which  support 
the  thoracic  ribs ; and  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae intervening  between  these  and 
the  sacrum.  The  number  of  bones 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
sacrum,  that  is,  which  are  coimected 
with  the  ossa  ilii  of  the  pelvis,  are  in 
this  case  two  in  number ; while,  behind 
these,  six-and-thirty  vertebrae  enter 
into  the  eomposition  of  the  tail. 

(1881.)  In  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lum- 
bar, and  sacral  regions,  no  inferior 
spinous  processes  exist;  brrt  in  the 
caudal  portion  of  the  vertebral  column 
these  elements  are  found  greatly  de- 
veloped, as  in  fishes,  and  obviously  ■with 
the  same  intention,  namely  to  increase 
as  much  as  possible  the  vertical  extent 
of  the  tail,  and  thus  convert  this  part 
of  the  body,  which  is  here  of  extraordi- 
nary length  and  great  flexibility,  into  a 
powerful  instrument  of  proprUsion. 

(1882.)  The  transverse  processes  of 
the  cervical  vertebrm  arc  remarkably 
large,  and  so  extended  that  they  ma- 
terially interfere  with  the  lateral  move- 
ments of  the  neck, — an  arrangement 
evidently  designed  to  afford  a sufficient 
extent  of  insertion  for  the  powerful 
muscles  of  the  cerncal  region. 

(1883.)  Tlie  thorax  is  composed  of  a 
sternum  and  two  sets  of  ribs, — one  set 
being  articulated  with  the  transvciso  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?, 
and  hence  called  dorsal  ribs,  while  the  others,  being  fixed  to  the  sides 
of  the  sternum,  arc  named  sternal  ribs  ; tlie  contiguous  extremities  of 
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the  dorsal  and  sternal  ribs  are,  moreover,  united  by  intervening  cartilages, 
which,  as  they  are  generally  more  or  less  perfectly  ossified  in  the  adult 
Crocodile,  might  almost  be  regarded  as  additional  elements  of  the  thorax. 

(1884.)  The  posterior  dorsal  ribs  are  far  less  perfectly  developed  than 
those  situated  more  anteriorly;  and  it  is  not  a little  interesting  to 
observe  how  gradually,  even  in  the  same  skeleton,  the  transition  is 
effected  from  the  simple  condition  ah’eadj^  noticed  in  the  ribs  of  fishes, 
in  which  each  rib  is  merely  appended  to  the  extremity  of  the  transverse 
process  of  a vertebra,  to  ribs  perfectly  adapted  to  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a true  thoracic  cavity,  and  united  by  a double  articulation 
both  with  the  transverse  processes  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrm.  The 
head  of  the  last  rib  of  the  Crocodile  is,  in  fact,  simple,  and  merely 
articulated  with  the  apex  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  corresponding 
vertebra ; the  next  is  slightly  bifid  at  its  origin,  but  both  the  divisions 
are  still  connected  with  the  transverse  process ; as  we  advance  still 
fui'ther  forwards,  the  division  of  the  origin  of  the  rib  becomes  more  and 
more  decided,  until  at  length,  at  about  the  fifth  rib,  we  have  two 
distinct  heads,  one  firmly  articulated  with  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  the 
other  with  the  transverse  process — presenting  an  arrangement  precisely 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  the  structure  of  the  thorax  of  a bird. 

(1885.)  The  sternal  apparatus  is  not  less  interesting  to  the  osteo- 
logist. The  anterior  extremity  of  the  sternum  is  osseous,  and  consider- 
ably prolonged  forwards,  to  be  articulated  with  the  clavicles,  and  thus 
afford  a support  to  the  anterior  extremity.  Behind  this  it  becomes 
cartilaginous,  and  affords  attachment  to  the  sternal  ribs,  wliich  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  thorax : it  does  not,  however,  terminate  at 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  but  is  continued  along  the 
mesial  line  of  the  abdomen  quite  to  the  pubis,  and  gives  off  eight  abdo- 
minal sternal  ribs,  to  which  no  dorsal  correspondents  are  met  with. 
These  abdominal  ribs  serve  to  support  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  and 
here  present  their  maximum  of  development : rudiments  of  them  are, 
however,  stiU  met  with  in  the  higher  animals ; and  even  in  the  human 
subject  we  find,  in  the  transverse  tendinous  bands  which  intersect  the 
substance  of  the  rectus  muscle  of  the  abdomen,  the  last  remains  of  these 
appendages  to  the  sternal  portion  of  the  skeleton. 

(1886.)  In  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  Crocodile  we  have  most  of 
the  parts  enumerated  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  a perfect  or 
typical  skeleton  : the  shoiddcr,  however,  is  composed  of  only  two  pieces, 
the  scajmla  and  the  clavicle,  the  last  of  which  articulates  with  the 
sternum;  the  bones  of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand  are  completely 
developed. 

(1887.)  The  posterior  extremities  are  fully  fonned,  the  pelvis  being 
connected  by  means  of  the  ossa  ilii  to  the  transverse  processes  of  two 
vertebne,  which  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute  the  sacrum. 

(1888.)  In  examining  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 


Skull  of  tlip  Crocodilp. 

(1891.)  parietal  {1)  is,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  Reptiles, 
represented  by  a single  bone. 

(1892.)  The  occipital  consists  of  four  pieces,  \rbich  remain  perma- 
nently detached ; namely,  the  basilar  (5),  the  two  lateral  occipital  (10), 
and  the  superior  occipital,  placed  above  tho  foramen  maejmnn. 
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the  head  of  the  Crocodile,  or  indeed  of  most  Reptiles,  the  anatomist  finds 
his  studies  much  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  sutures  sepa- 
rating the  individual  bones  never  become  obliterated,  so  that  the  ele- 
ments of  this  portion  of  their  skeleton  remain  permanently  detached 
and  separate ; and  for  this  reason  we  shall  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  going  a little  into  detail  concerning  the  composition  of  the  skuU  of 
the  Crocodile,  as  it  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  real  structure  of 
the  cranium  in  the  Vertebrata  generally. 

(1889.)  The  bones  belonging  to  the  face  are  easily  recognized;  the 
intermaxillary  (l7),  the  maxillary  (18),  and  the  nasal  (20),  the  zygo- 
matic (b),  and  the  lacrymal  (c) , aU  occupy  their  usual  relative  positions. 
The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  formed,  as  in  Man,  anteriorly  by  an  elongated 
process  of  the  upper  jaw  (18),  and  posteriorly  by  the  palate-bone  (22). 

(1890.)  The  frontal  consists  of  five  pieces,  viz.  the  principal 
frontal  (l),  which  probably,  in  the  foetus,  consisted  of  two  lateral  halves, 
the  anterior  frontal  (2,  2)  and  postej'ior  frontal  (4,  4). 

Fig.  332. 
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(1893.)  The  sphenoid,  which  in  Man  is  regarded  as  a single  bone,  is 
here  represented  by  several  distinct  parts.  The  body  is  divided  into  two 
portions  (6),  called  respectively  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  sphenoids. 
The  great  or  temporal  alee  (ll)  are  also  separate  bones,  as  also  are  the 
internal  pterygoids  (25). 

(1894.)  A bone  (24),  which  is  not  met  Avith  either  in  Mammalia  or 
Birds,  passes  from  the  internal  pterygoid  to  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  zygomatic,  the  maxillary,  and  the  posterior  frontal  ■.  this  has 
been  named  by  Cuvier  the  transverse  hone. 

(1895.)  The  ethmoid  and  the  vomer  (16)  are  but  very  imperfectly 
ossified,  so  that  the  septum  between  the  nostrils  is  in  the  skeleton 
extremely  incomplete,  and  the  sense  of  smeU  of  course  proportionately 
obtuse. 

(1896.)  But  the  most  interesting  of  the  cranial  bones  is  the  temporal, 
which,  although  considered  as  one  bone  by  the  human  osteologist,  is  in 
lleptiles  evidently  composed  of  at  least  four  distinct  and  separate  parts. 
These  are,  1st,  the  petrous  bone  (fig.  332,  a,  e),  which  partially  encloses 
the  organ  of  hearing  ; 2ndly,  the  tympanic  hone  (a),  which  supports  the 
membrana  tympani ; 3rdly,  the  mastoid  hone  (12),  which  is  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  mastoid  process  of  Man ; and  4thly,  the  temporal  hone, 
properly  so  called  (23),  which  represents  the  squamous  portion  of  the 
human  temporal  bone. 

(1897.)  Each  lateral  division  of  the  inferior  maxiUa  of  Reptiles  is 
separable  into  at  least  five,  and  generally  six  pieces,  which  are  united 
together  by  suture;  these  are  named  the  dental  (34),  which  support  the 
teeth,  the  angular  (36),  the  opercular  (37),  the  articular  (35),  and  two 
small  pieces  seen  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw. 

(1898.)  Having  thus  described  at  some  length  the  composition  of  the 
skeleton  in  the  Crocodile,  which  we  have  chosen  for  minute  analysis, 
as  being  the  type  of  the  Saurian  Reptiles,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  osteology  of  the  other  orders,  so  as  to  appreciate  more 
correctly  the  peculiarities  of  structure  that  they  individually  exhibit. 

(1899.)  In  the  AjirniBiA,  as  for  example  in  the  Frog,  one  of  the 
most  striking  circumstances  connected  with  their  history  is  the  extra- 
ordinary change  which  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  every  part  of  the 
framework  of  the  body  during  the  evolution  of  the  tadpole  and  its 
metamorphosis  into  the  perfect  frog. 

(1900.)  The  skeleton  of  a Tadpole  is,  in  every  particular,  that  of  a 
fish ; its  texture  is  soft  and  cartilaginous,  the  caudal  portion  of  the  spine 
prolonged  and  flexible ; neither  are  there  any  external  limbs  connected 
with  the  vertebral  column,  so  as  to  trammel  the  lateral  movements  of 
the  tail ; and  yet  in  the  mature  Frog  (fig.  333)  let  the  reader  obseiwe 
the  amazing  difference.  The  head,  it  is  true,  still  preserves  somewhat  of 
the  character  of  that  of  the  fish,  especially  in  the  disproportionate  de- 
velopment of  the  face  when  compared  with  the  size  of  the  cranial  cavity ; 
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but  all  the  bones  of  the  spine  have  become  consolidated  into  ten  ver- 
tebriB,  firmly  connected  together  by  strong  articulations,  while  the  flexible 
tail  of  the  tadpole  has 
become  converted  into  a 
strong  and  immoveable 
os  coccygis,  composed  of 
a single  piece. 

(1901.)  No  ribs  what- 
ever are  met  with  in  the 
Frog ; and  even  in  those 
Amphibia  wliich  are 
possessed  of  these  ele- 
ments of  the  skeleton, 
they  are  mere  rudi- 
ments appended  to  the 
extremities  of  the  ti’ans- 
verse  processes  of  the 
vertebrm.  The  sternum, 

, ...  - Skeleton  of  the  Frog. 

however,  is  largely  de- 
veloped, and  gives  extensive  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 
The  anterior  extremities  are  supported  by  a semicartilaginous  zone,  in 
which  the  three  elements  of  the  shoulder  (the  scapula,  the  clavicle,  and 
the  coracoid  bone)  are  distinctly  recognizable ; and  the  bones  of  the  arm, 
fore-arm,  and  hand  are  very  perfectly  formed. 

(1902.)  The  pelvis  is  large  and  firmly  ossified,  in  correspondence  with 
the  strength  and  magnitude  of  the  hinder  extremity,  the  ossa  ilii  being 
articulated  to  the  ends  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last  vertebra, 
which  from  this  circumstance  may  be  called  the  sacrum.  The  tihia  and 
fibula  are  consolidated  into  one  bone  ; while  two  of  the  bones  of  the 
tarsus  (the  astragalus  and  the  os  colds)  ai’o  so  excessively  elongated 
that  they  might  almost  be  taken  for  a second  tibia  and  fibula,  did  not 
theii’  position  indicate  their  real  nature. 

(1903.)  One  circumstance  is  remarkable  in  the  construction  of  the 
shoulder-joint  of  these  reptiles,  which  arc  found  to  have  a strong  liga- 
ment passing  between  the  head  of  the  humenis  and  the  scapula,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  ligamentum  teres  of  the  hiuiian  hii)-joint.  The 
use  of  such  a deviation  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  articulation  is 
obvious  : the  Frog,  as  it  alights  from  those  long  and  vigorous  leaps  which 
form  its  ordinary  mode  of  progression,  receives  the  whole  sliock  of  its 
fall  upon  its  fore-legs,  and  thus  tliis  ligament  becomes  needful  as  an 
additional  security  to  the  articulation  in  question. 

(1904.)  The  skeleton  of  an  Ophidian  Eojitilc  presents  a strange  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  Eatrachian,  last  described.  Taking  the  Boa  Con- 
strictor ns  an  example  of  this  order,  we  find  the  spine  of  this  enormous 
serpent  composed  of  three  hundred  and  four  distinct  vortebrae,  of  which 
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two  hundi’ed  and  fifty-two  support  ribs : flexibility  is  therefore  abun- 
dantly provided  for  in  the  constniction  of  these  lithe  and  elegant  beings, 
inasmuch  as  the  division  of  their  spinal  column  into  so  many  pieces 
allows  the  utmost  phancy  in  any  required  direction.  Flexihihty,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  condition  requisite  in  this  case : strength  and  pre- 
cision of  movement  are  equally  indispensable ; and  the  question  is,  how 
are  these  apparently  opposite  qualities  to  be  so  combined  and  associated 
as  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  interfere  with  each  other  ? The 
mechanism  conspicuous  in  the  construction  of  the  spine  of  a Serpent  is 
in  this  respect  truly  admirable.  The  anterior  exti’emity  of  the  body  of 
every  vertebra  is  rounded  into  a smooth  and  polished  ball  (fig.  334,  c). 

Fig.  334. 
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which  exactly  fits  into  a hemispherical  cup  excavated  in  the  substance 
of  the  vertebra  next  succeeding : a perfect  ball-and-socket  joint  is  thus 
formed  between  every  vertebra  and  that  which  precedes  or  follows  it ; 
and  thus  the  spine  is  rendered  capable  of  the  utmost  latitude  of  move- 
ment, and  oflPers  at  the  same  time  a firm  purchase  to  the  muscles  acting 
upon  the  vertebral  column.  To  provide,  however,  against  undue  extent 
of  motion  in  certain  directions,  we  now  meet  with  other  processes  de- 
rived from  the  vertebral  arches : in  addition  to  those  given  merely  as 
levers  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  secondary  apophyses,  called  oblique 
or  articulating  processes,  become  developed;  and  contiguous  vertebrje 
being  hkemse  moveably  connected  together  by  means  of  these  append- 
ages, unnecessary  flexure  is  not  allowed,  and  all  danger  of  dislocation 
prevented. 

(IfiOS.)  Serpents,  being  entirely  deprived  of  external  limbs,  have 
neither  shoulder  nor  pelvis,  their  ribs  alone  affording  them  the  means  of 
progression.  These  extend  on  each  side  in  an  uninterrupted  scries  from 
the  first  vertebra  behind  the  head  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  so  that  the 
division  of  the  spine  into  regions  is  here  out  of  the  question.  Everj^rib 
is  attached  at  its  origin  by  a kindof  ball-and-socket  joint  (fig.  334,  a,  b) 
to  the  extremity  of  the  corresponding  transverse  process  of  a vertebra, 
and  is  therefore  freely  moveable.  There  is  no  sternum  here,  neither 
are  there  sternal  ribs ; but  the  dorsal  ribs,  wielded  as  they  arc  by  innu- 
merable and  powerful  muscles  connected  with  them,  literally  perform  the 
office  of  internal  legs,  and  materially  assist  the  creature  in  progression. 
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(1906.)  Having  already  enumerated  the  bones  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  cranium  of  a Saurian  EeptUe,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous again  to  mention  in  detail  those  met  with  in  the  skull  of  a Ser- 
pent, more  especially  as  they  will  be  easily  recognized  by  a glance  at  the 
annexed  flgure,  in  which  the  corresponding  bones  are  aU  indicated  by  the 
same  references.  One  peculiarity  only  requires  special  notice,  namely 
the  extreme  mobility  of  the  principal  bones  of  the  face,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  pieces  composing  the  lower  jaw,  by  which  provision  these 
reptiles  are  enabled  to  swallow  entire  animals  of  astonishingly  large 
dimensions  when  compared  with  the  size  of  their  mouth. 

(1907.)  In  order  to  allow  of  this,  the  bones  composing  the  superior 
maxilla  (flg.  335, 17, 18)  are  only  loosely  joined  together  by  ligamentous 
bands ; and  even  the  arches  of  the  palate  are  moveable.  The  two  halves 
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of  the  lower  jaw  (34,  34)  are  connected  together  at  the  symphysis  by  a 
ligament  so  loose  and  elastic  that  separation  to  a great  extent  is  easily 
allowed  ; and,  moreover,  those  two  elements  of  the  temporal,  the  mastoid 
(12)  and  the  tympanic  (a),  which  form  the  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  inferior  maxiUa  and  the  cranium  are  here  lengthened  out  into  long 
pedicles,  so  that  by  their  mobility  the  entrance  to  the  throat  can  be 
dilated  in  a suiquising  manner,  and  prey  of  apparently  very  dispropor- 
tionate bulk  thus  introduced  into  the  stomach. 

(1908.)  The  most  extraordinary  skeleton  met  with  among  Eeptiles, 
and,  indeed,  among  the  A'ertebrata  generally,  is  that  of  the  Citeloxia,  in 
which  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  both  placed  quite  at  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  fonu  a broad  dorsal  shield  called  the  carapa.x',  and  an 
equally  strong  ventral  plate  named  the  plastron,  between  which  the 
limbs  and  the  head  can  be  more  or  less  completely  retracted. 

(1909.)  Yet  notwithstanding  this  apparent  total  inversion  of  the 
osseous  system  in  the  creatiu’es  before  us,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  by 
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what  slight  modiftcations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the 
skeleton  such  prodigious  changes  are  accomplished.  This  is  well  exem- 
phfied  in  the  construction  of  the  carapax  of  the  common  Tortoise  {Emys 
Europceus).  In  this  weU-known  animal  (fig.  336)  the  vertehrte  of  the 

Fig.  336. 


Skeleton  of  Tortoise. 


neck  and  of  the  tail  present  nothing  particularly  remarkable  in  their 
structure  ; but,  being  connected  together  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the 
neck  and  caudal  region  of  the  spine  present  their  usual  flexibility.  The 
dorsal  vertebraj,  however,  are  strangely  distorted,  the  elements  of  the 
upper  arch  being  disproportionately  developed,  while  the  bodies  remain 
; almost  in  a rudimentary  condition.  The  superior  spinous  processes  of 
; these  vertebra!  are  flattened  and  converted  into  broad  osseous  plates, 
j which  form  a longitudinal  series  along  the  centre  of  the  back,  and  are 
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connected  together  by  sutures  resembling  those  of  the  human  cranium. 
The  ribs  are  changed  into  broad  flat  bones,  firmly  united  by  suture  to 
each  other  and  also  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  vertebrae,  so  that  they  aU  form,  as  it  were,  a single  broad  plate : the 
heads  of  the  ribs  are  very  feebly  developed,  and  the  intervals  between 
them  and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  filled  up  with  ligament.  The 
margin  of  the  shield  thus  formed  by  the  dorsal  ribs  is  further  enlarged 
by  a third  set  of  flat  bones,  apparently  representing  the  sternal  ribs  of 
the  Crocodile,  fixed  by  suture  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
carapax,  which  they  assist  in  completing. 

(1910.)  The  plastron,  or  sternum,  is  made  up  of  nine  pieces,  which 
have  been  proved  by  Id.  Geofiroy  St. -Hilaire  to  be  the  elements  of  this 
portion  of  the  skeleton  in  the  most  complete  state  of  development  in 
which  they  are  met  with.  Of  these  nine  elements,  eight  are  disposed 
in  pairs ; but  the  ninth,  which  is  always  placed  between  the  four  pieces 
composing  the  two  anterior  pairs,  is  single,  and  occupies  the  mesial 
line.  In  birds,  we  shall  afterwards  find  this  element  of  the  sternum 
performing  a very  important  office. 

(1911.)  The  bones  of  the  shoulder  and  of  the  hip,  in  the  Tortoise 
(fig.  336),  are  absolutely  placed  within  the  thorax,  and  articulated  to 
the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  precise  homology  of  the  scapular 
apparatus  has  not  been  as  yet  decidedly  pointed  out ; there  are,  how- 
ever, three  branches,  probably  representing  the  scapula,  the  clavicle,  and 
the  coracoid  bone : but  in  the  construction  of  the  pelvis,  the  ilium,  the 
ischium,  and  the  puhis  are  identified  with  facility. 

(1912.)  The  muscular  movements  of  ReptHes  are  ordinarily  slow  and 
languid,  a circumstance  which  no  doubt  depends  upon  the  impurity  of 
then’  blood,  consequent  on  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  circulating 
fluid  is  exposed  to  the  influences  of  respii’ation.  The  muscles  of  these 
animals  are,  however,  peculiarly  tenacious  of  hfe,  and  preserve  their 
irritability  and  power  of  contraction  for  an  astonishing  length  of  time 
after  they  have  even  been  separated  from  the  body.  The  muscles  of  a 
Turtle  will  continue  to  live  for  days  after  the  creature  has  been  decapi- 
tated; and  the  heart  wiU  stiU  contract,  when  irritated,  even  many 
hours  after  its  removal. 

(1913.)  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  phenomenon  connected  with 
the  muscular  system  of  the  lleptilia  is  the  progressive  development  of 
entirely  different  sets  of  muscles  as  the  metamorphosis  goes  on  by  Avhich 
they  are  converted  from  their  earliest  fish-condition  to  their  mahm?  and 
perfect  state.  This  scries  of  changes,  which  doubtless  takes  place  in  all 
the  higher  Yertebrata,  is  well  exemplified  in  the  tadpole  of  the  Frog  or 
Toad,  and  the  diflerent  phases  of  development  are  in  such  creatures 
easily  investigated.  At  first  the  tadpole  presents  the  muscular  structure 
of  a fish,  both  in  the  muscles  of  the  expanded  and  vertical  tail  and  in 
those  of  the  bronchial  apparatus.  As  grou'th  proceeds,  the  broad 
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muscles  of  the  abdomen  become  developed ; and  ultimately  those  of  the 
limbs  are  superadded  as  those  members  successively  make  their  appear- 
ance, the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  pelvic  region  being  first  recog- 
nizable, and  subsequently  those  of  the  logs  and  feet.  In  the  meantime, 
as  the  abdominal  muscles  and  those  of  the  extremities  become  gradu- 
ally perfected,  those  peculiar  to  the  fish-state  are  rapidly  removed : the 
broad  tail  becomes  atrophied  and  absorbed,  diminishing  in  length  nearly 
at  the  rate  of  a line  a day ; the  flaky  lateral  muscles  of  the  caudal 
region  disappear  altogether ; and,  moreover,  the  entii-e  muscular  appa- 
ratus of  the  branchial  and  hyoid  systems  is  altered  as  the  character  of 
the  respiratory  organs  becomes  changed,  in  a manner  to  be  explained 
hereafter,  from  the  aquatic  to  the  aerial  condition. 

(1914.)  As  Reptiles,  for  the  most  part,  must  from  necessity  swallow 
their  prey  entire,  organs  of  taste  would  be  scarcely  more  useful  to  them 
than  to  the  fishes  described  in  the  last  chapter  ; and  we  are  therefore 
not  at  aU  surprised  to  find  the  tongue  in  almost  every  family  appro- 
priated to  a totally  different  use,  and  not  unfrequently  converted  into  an 
apparatus  of  prehension,  whereby  the  food  is  seized  and  conveyed  into 
the  mouth. 

(1915.)  In  the  Batrachoid  Amphibia,  for  instance,  we  have  a remark- 
able example  of  this  provision.  The  Frog  and  the  Toad,  notwithstand- 
ing their  slow  and  clumsy  movements,  are  destined  to  feed  upon  insects, 
and  consequently  must  be  provided  with  some  instrument  by  which  such 
active  prey  may  be  caught.  The  organ  provided  for  this  purpose  is  the 
tongue,  which,  by  a shght  modification  in  its  structure,  becomes  changed 
into  a prehensile  forceps  admirably  adapted  to  such  an  office.  The 
tongue  of  the  Frog,  instead  of  presenting  the  usual  arrangement,  is 
found  to  be  fixed  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  folded  back 
upon  itself,  so  that  its  point,  which  is  free  and  bifid,  is  lodged  in  the 
throat.  Thus  provided,  the  Frog  is  enabled  to  seize  its  victim  with  the 
greatest  ease.  No  sooner  does  a fly  approach  sufficiently  near,  than  this 
liviag  forceps  is  rapidly  everted ; and  the  insect,  being  seized  by  its 
furcate  extremity,  is  as  speedily  brought  between  the  jaws  of  its  de- 
stroyer. The  teeth  of  the  Batrachia  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
generality  of  fishes,  being  simple  points  soldered  to  the  surface  of  the 
jaws,  but  not  implanted  in  sockets — sufficient  to  give  a secure  hold  of 
their  food,  but  qmte  unadapted  to  mastication. 

(1916.)  The  Chameleon  is  another  cuiious  example  of  a reptile  obliged 
to  employ  its  tongue  in  securing  insect  prey.  The  Chameleon  is  arboreal 
in  its  habits  : its  feet,  cleft  as  it  wore  into  two  portions,  firmly  grasp  the 
boughs  upon  which  it  climbs ; while  its  weU-kno^vn  power  of  changing 
the  colour  of  its  skin,  so  as  to  imitate  that  of  the  branches  around  it, 
efficiently  conceals  it  from  observation.  The  tongue  of  this  creature, 
when  extended,  is  as  long  as  its  whole  body,  and  is  terminated  by  a club- 
shaped  extremity  smeared  over  with  a viscid  secretion  : when  an  insect 
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comes  ^vithin  a distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  Chameleon,  the  end 
of  this  tongue  is  first  slowly  protruded  to  the  distance  of  about  an  inch, 
and  then,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  launched  out  with  unerring 
aim ; the  fly,  glued  to  its  extremity,  is  with  equal  velocity  conveyed  into 
the  mouth. 

(1917.)  The  jaws  of  the  Chelonian  Reptiles  are  not  armed  with 
teeth,  hut  cased  in  homy  coverings,  so  as  to  resemble  the  heak  of  a bird, 
with  which  they  erop  the  vegetable  aliment  upon  which  they  generally 
subsist. 

(1918.)  Serpents,  as  regards  their  means  of  destroying  prey,  may 
be  divided  into  two  great  groups — the  first  including  those  which  are 
not  venomous,  the  second  embracing  such  as  are  armed  ^vith  poison- 
teeth. 

(1919.)  In  the  non-venomous  Serpents,  as  for  example  in  the  Boa 
Constrictor,  the  upper  jaws  and  the  palate-hones  are  aU  lined  with  sharp 
teeth,  so  that  there  are  four  rows  of  dental  organs,  two  placed  along  the 
margins  of  the  maxilla,  and  two  projecting  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  : 
all  these  teeth  are  simple,  veiy  shaiqj,  and  point  backwards.  Each  divi- 
sion of  the  lower  jaw  is  Likewise  armed  with  a single  row,  which  are 
also  dii’ected  towards  the  back  of  the  mouth.  It  must  be  evident,  from 
a mere  inspection  of  these  teeth,  that  they  can  he  of  little  use  in  holding, 
much  less  in  destroying,  such  strong  and  large  animals  as  the  Boa 
devours ; and  upon  a little  consideration  we  shall  find  that  they  are  in- 
tended for  a very  different  office.  These  serpents  kill  their  victims  by 
coiling  their  lengthy  bodies  around  the  chest,  and  then  by  strong  mus- 
cular contraction  they  compress  the  thorax  of  their  prey  so  firmly,  that, 
its  movements  being  completely  prevented,  respiration  is  put  a stop  to, 
and  the  animal  so  seized  speedily  perishes  from  suffocation.  But,  having 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  life,  the  most  difficult  task  stUl  remains  to  be 
accomplished : how  is  the  serpent,  utterly  destitute  as  it  is  of  aU  external 
limbs,  to  force  down  its  throat  the  carcase  of  a creature  many  times  H 
thicker  than  its  o^vn  body  ? The  mode  adopted  is  as  follows : — once  k 
more  uunding  itself  around  the  slain  animal,  it  commences  at  the  head,  k 
which  by  main  force  it  thrusts  into  its  mouth ; the  clastic  ligament  at  p i 
the  symphysis  of  its  lower  jaw  gives  way,  and  the  branches  of  the  in-  p> 
ferior  maxilla  become  Avidely  separated,  so  that  the  mouth  is  stretched 
enormously  as  the  food  is  thus  forced  into  it.  Deglutition  is  here  a very  «.•  " 
lengthy  and  laborious  process ; and  wore  there  not  some  special  con-  p 
trivance  to  guard  against  such  an  accident,  no  sooner  Avere  the  efforts  of  : 
the  snake  relaxed  in  the  slightest  degree  than  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  jaAvs,  being  in  a state  of  extreme  tension,  would  force  out  of  the  : 
mouth  Avhat  had  already  been  partially  sAvalloAved.  To  provide  against  •: 
this,  the  teeth  arc  in  this  case  conA'crtcd  into  a sort  of  A-alve  : pointing  ; 
backwards,  as  they  all  do,  tlicy  jiermit  the  bulky  food  to  pa.ss  into  the  J 
fauces ; but  at  tho  same  time  their  shaq)  points,  being  directed  toA\-ards  i 
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the  throat,  efficiently  prevent  it  from  being  pushed  back  again  in  the 
opposite  direction*. 

(1920.)  In  the  venomous  serpents,  those  teeth  which  are  fixed  to  the 
margin  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  the  innoxious  genera  are  gene- 
rally deficient;  and  instead  of  them  there  is  found  an  apparatus  of 
poison-fangs,  constituting  perhaps  the  most  terrible  weapons  of  attack 
met  with  in  the  animal  creation.  The  poison-teeth  (fig.  337,  a)  are  two 


Fig.  337. 


Structure  of  the  poison-teeth  of  the  Eattlesnake. 

in  number,  one  fixed  to  each  superior  maxiUary  bone  : when  not  in  use, 
they  are  laid  flat  upon  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  covered  by  a land  of 
sheath  fonned  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate ; but  when  the 
animal  is  irritated,  or  about  to  strike  its  prey,  they  are  plucked  up  from 
their  concealment  by  muscles  inserted  into  the  upper  maxillary  bone, 
and  stand  out  hke  two  long  lancets  attached  to  the  upper  jaw.  Each 
fang  is  traversed  by  a canal — not,  as  it  is  generally  described,  excavated 
in  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  but  formed  by  bending,  as  it  were,  the 
tooth  upon  itself,  so  as  to  enclose  a narrow  channel  through  which  the 
poison  flows.  The  canal  so  formed  opens  towards  the  base  of  the  tooth 
by  a large  triangular  orifice  ; but  at  the  opposite  extremity  it  terminates 
near  the  point  of  the  fang  by  a narrow  longitudinal  fissure.  The  gland 
■wherein  the  poison  is  elaborated  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  temporal 
fos.sa,  and  is  enclosed  in  a white  and  tendinous  capsule  (fig.  337,  h)  ; the 
substance  of  the  organ  is  spongy,  and  composed  of  cells  communicating 
■with  its  excretory  duct  (c),  by  which  the  venom  is  conveyed  to  the  open- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  fang  f-  The  poison-gland  is  covered  by  a strong 

* In  the  collection  of  Professor  Bell  there  is  a small  snake  which,  having  by  mis- 
hap attempted  to  swallow  a mouse  of  too  large  size,  and  being  quite  unable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mechanism  referred  to,  to  disgorge  it,  was  found  dead,  and  the  skin  and 
niuscleg  of  its  neck  absolutely  rent  from  excessive  stretching. 

M6moire  sur  Ics  caracteres  tir6s  do  I’Anatomie  pour  distinguer  les  Serpens 
’^enimeux  des  Serpens  non-venimeux ; par  M.  Duvernoy  (Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.  xxvi.). 
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process  of  the  temporal  muscle  {d),  which  is  attached  to  a thin  apo- 
neurotic line  (e).  The  greater  portion  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  take 
their  origin  from  the  capsule  of  the  secreting  apparatus,  which  they 
partially  envelope ; and  then  winding  round  all  the  posterior  part  of  the 
gland,  and  passing  behind  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  the  lower  part  of 
the  muscle  is  fiimly  implanted  into  the  lower  jaw  very  far  anterior  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  process  of  the  temporal  muscle  which  thus 
surrounds  the  gland  is  very  thick  and  strong,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
with  what  force  the  poison  will  by  this  mechanism  be  injected  into  the 
womids  inflicted  by  the  fangs,  seeing  that  the  same  muscles  which  close 
the  jaw  at  the  same  time  compress  the  hag  of  venom  with  proportionate 
energy. 

(1921.)  Behind  the  large  poison-fang  in  use,  the  capsule  that  en- 
closes it  generally  contains  the  germs  of  several  others,  ready  to  supply 
its  place  should  the  former  he  broken  off ; and  in  the  event  of  such  an 
accident,  one  of  these  supplementary  teeth  soon  becomes  consolidated 
with  the  superior  maxilla,  and  adapted  in  all  respects  to  take  upon 
itself  the  terrible  oifice  of  its  predecessor. 

(1922.)  Dreadful  as  are  the  means  of  offence  thus  conferred  upon  the 
poisonous  serpents,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  noticing  in  this  place  that 
admirable  provision  of  Nature  which,  in  one  genus  at  least,  serves  to 
give  timely  warning  of  the  vicinity  of  such  dangerous  assailants.  "We 
need  merely  mention  the  rattle  of  the  Eattlesnakes  {Crotahis) — an 
organ  the  intention  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  the  most  obtuse  eaimot 
contemplate  it  without  at  once  appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
trivance. This  singnlar  rattle  is  formed  of  numerous  horny  rings,  that 
are  in  fact  merely  modifications  of  the  general  scaly  covering  of  the 
reptile,  so  loosely  articulated  together  that  the  slightest  movement  of 
their  formidable  possessor  is  betrayed  by  the  startling  noise  produced 
by  the  coUision  of  the  different  pieces  composing  the  organ : even  when 
at  rest,  the  creature  announces  by  rapid  vibrations  of  the  tail  the  place 
of  its  concealment,  apparently  to  caution  the  inadvertent  intruder 
against  too  near  an  approach. 

(1923.)  In  the  grand  poUee  of  Nature,  the  scavengers  are  by  no  i 
means  the  least  important  agents.  In  hot  climates  especially,  where  & 
putrefaction  advances  udth  so  much  rapidity,  were  there  not  efficient  • 
and  active  officers  continually  employed  in  speedily  removing  all  dead  • 
carcases  and  carrion,  the  air-  would  be  perpetually  contaminated  with 
pestilential  cffliuda,  and  entire  regions  rendered  imhabitable  by  the 
accumulation  of  putref}*ing  flesh.  Perhaps,  however,  no  localities  could 
be  pointed  out  more  obnoxious  to  such  a frightful  cause  of  pestilence 
than  the  banks  of  the  tropical  rivers — those  gigantic  streams  which, 
pouring  their  watcra  from  realm  to  realm,  dailj*  roll  down  towards  the 
sea  the  bloated  remains  of  thousands  of  creatures  which  taint  the  atmo- 
sphere by  their  decomposition. 
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(1924.)  Such  are  precisely  the  situations  inhabited  by  Crocodiles  and 
Alligators,  the  largest  of  the  Saurian  reptiles  now  in  existence,  animals 
in  every  way  designed  by  Nature  to  feed  upon  putrefying  materials : 
their  tongue  (fig.  338,  d)  scarcely  projects  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  and  its  surface  (e)  is  studded  with  large  glands  ; the  whole 
interior  of  the  mouth  is  in  fact,  from  its  construction,  little  adapted  to 
gustation. 

(1925.)  The  Crocodile,  nevertheless,  likewise  kills  living  prey,  which, 
from  the  structure  of  its  teeth,  it  is  obliged  to  effect  by  dragging  its 


Fig.  338. 


Mouth  of  the  Crocodile. 

victim  into  the  water  and  there  drowning  it.  This  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, however,  simple  as  it  might  appear,  involves  many  difficulties.  As 
the  reptile  has  no  other  instruments  of  prehension  besides  its  mouth, 
and  is  obliged  to  hold  its  struggling  prey  submersed  by  the  strength  of 
its  formidable  jaws,  it  is  manifest  that,  without  some  special  con- 
trivance, the  water  ru.shing  into  the  throat  of  the  Crocodile  would  pre- 
vent it  from  breathing  quite  as  effectually  as  the  animal  it  endeavours 
to  drown ; it  might  therefore  become  a question  which  of  the  two  would 
survive  immersion  longest.  The  mechanism  employed  under  these 
circumstances  to  give  the  Crocodile  the  advantage  over  its  prey  is  very 
complete : a broad  cartilaginous  plate  (fig.  338,/)  stands  vertically  from 
the  os  hyoides,  and  projects  upwards  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth ; 
a similar  valve  (ff)  hangs  down  from  the  back  of  the  palate,  so  that  the 
tv-o  together  form  a kind  of  flood-gate,  which,  when  the  mouth  is 
Widely  opened,  effects  a complete  partition  between  the  cavity  of  the 
inouth  and  the  fauces,  where  the  aperture  of  the  larjmx  (h)  is  situated, 
nostrils,  moreover,  are  placed  quite  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout, 
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and  the  nasal  passages  leading  from  them  are  prolonged  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  upper  jaw  until  they  communicate  with  the  fauces, 
behind  the  velum  of  the  palate  (g).  Such  being  the  arrangement,  it  is 
immediately  obvious  that,  when  the  communication  between  the  mouth 
and  the  fauces  is  cut  off  by  means  of  the  two  valves  (g,  f),  the  Crocodile, 
by  merely  keeping  the  tip  of  its  snout  above  the  water,  breathes  with 
the  utmost  facility,  and  it  is  thus  enabled  to  keep  its  prey  submerged 
for  any  length  of  time  that  may  be  requisite  to  extinguish  life. 

(1926.)  The  teeth  of  the  Crocodile  and  of  the  higher  Saurians  are 
not  merely  consolidated  with  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  which  they  are 
appended,  but  are  implanted  in  sockets  formed  in  the  hones  composing 
the  upper  and  lower  jaws.  Each  tooth  is  a simple  hollow  cone,  and 
encloses  a vascular 
pulp,  from  the  surface 
of  which  the  bony 
matter  of  the  tooth 
was  formed.  When 
a tooth  becomes  old 
and  worn,  a second  is 
secreted  by  the  same 
pulp  within  the  cavity 
of  the  fii’st,  and  the 
original  one  is  shed, 
so  that  a succession 
of  teeth  thus  make 
their  appearance. 

(1927.)  The  aU- 
mentaiy  canal  of  Rep  - 
tiles  offers  little  that 
requires  special  de- 
scription. The  oeso- 
phagus (fig.  343,  //) 
is  generally  ex  tr emely 
capacious,  and  the 
stomach  of  very  variable  shape  and  capacity.  The  latter  viscus  is  for  J 
the  most  part  pyriform,  tapering  gradually  towards  the  pylonis ; such  ^7 
is  the  case  in  the  Cuelonia  and  in  the  Batrachoid  Amphibia  : in  j ■?. 
Serpents  it  resembles  a long  bowel,  and  is  capable  of  extraordmary 
dilatation  ; and  in  the  Perennibranchiate  Amphibia,  as  in  the  Prot^m  w 
(fig.  340,  i)  and  the  Menopoma  (fig.  343,  g),  it  looks  like  a mere  dilata- 
tion  of  the  intestine.  Jf 

(1928.)  The  stomach  of  the  Crocodile  is  remarkable  as  aflfording  an- 
other  among  the  innumerable  instances  that  might  be  adduced  of  that 
gradual  transition  ever^'where  obseiwable  as  we  pass  from  one  class  of 
animals  to  that  which  next  succeeds  it  in  the  series  of  creation.  The  |ll 


Fig.  339. 


Stomach  of  the  Crocodile. 
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Crocodile  is  the  connecting  link  between  Reptiles  and  Birds,  and  in 
almost  every  part  of  its  body  it  presents  a tj^pe  of  structure  almost  in- 
termediate between  the  two. 

(1929.)  The  stomach  of  this  creature  (fig.  339)  might,  in  fact,  be 
almost  mistaken  for  the  gizzard  of  a rapacious  bird.  The  oesophagus  (c) 
terminates  in  a globular  receptacle,  the  walls  of  which  are  veiy  mus- 
cular ; and  the  muscidar  fibres  (a)  radiate  from  a central  tendon  (b)  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  a bird.  The  pyloric  orifice  is 
closely  approximated  to  the  termination  of  the  oesophagus,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  duodenum  dilated  into  a round  cavity  (d), — an 
arrangement  which,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter,  exactly 
resembles  that  met  with  in  the  feathered  tribes. 

(1930.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pylorus,  the  walls  of  the  stomach 
in  aU  the  ReptBia  become  perceptibly  thickened;  the  intestine  is 
generally  short,  and  usually  divided  into  two  portions,  representing  the 
small  intestines  and  the  colon,  the  division  between  the  two  being 
marked  by  a prominent  valve  analogous  in  function  and  position  to  the 
iho-colic  valve  in  the  human  subject ; and  sometimes,  moreover,  as  for 
instance  in  the  Iguana,  there  is  a distinct  csecum  developed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  large  intestine. 

(1931.)  The  auxiliary  secretions  subservient  to  digestion  in  the  class 
before  us  are  the  salivai'y,  the  hepatic,  and  the  pancreatic. 

(1932.)  The  salivary  glands  are  of  very  peculiar  construction  *.  In 
the  Cheloniak,  the  Saurian,  and  the  Batrachian  orders,  the  substance 
of  the  tongue  seems  to  be  principally  made  up  of  a thick  glandular 
mass,  formed  by  a multitude  of  little  tubes  united  at  their  bases ; but, 
becoming  separate  towards  the  surface  of  the  tongue,  they  give  the  whole 
organ  a papillose  or  velvety  appearance.  This  glandular  apparatus  rests 
immediately  on  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  and  upon  its  sides  a multitude 
of  pores  are  visible,  through  which  the  salivary  secretion  exudes. 

(1933.)  In  the  OrniDiAN  Reptiles,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
swallow  their  prey,  the  bulk  of  the  tongue  is  necessarily  reduced  to  the 
utmost  extent ; the  whole  organ  seems  converted  into  a slender  bifid 
instrument  of  touch,  and  is  covered  with  a delicate  membrane.  Instead 
of  the  salivary  apparatus  described  in  the  last  paragraph,  two  glandular 
organs  (fig.  337,  s s),  placed  immediately  beneath  the  slcin  of  the  gums, 
surround  the  margins  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ; and  from 
these  an  abundant  salivary  secretion  is  poured  into  the  mouth,  through 
orifices  situated  externally  to  the  bases  of  the  teeth. 

(1934.)  The  liver  of  Reptiles  (fig.  340,  h)  requires  no  particular 
description  : its  secretion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  pancreas  (fig.  340,  o), 
is  poured  into  the  intestine  in  the  usual  manner,  at  a little  distance 
from  the  pylorus. 

(19.35.)  The  spleen  and  system  of  the  vena  portee  are  disposed  in  the 

* Cuvier,  Lemons  d’ Anatomic  Compart,  iii.  p.  223. 
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same  manner  as  in  other  Vertebrata.  The  spleen  (fig.  340, 1)  is  gene- 
rally more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  stomach ; and  the  large 
vein  derived  from  it,  being  joined  by  those  proceeding  from  the  other 
viscera  of  the  abdomen,  forms  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein  (m),  which 
soon  divides  again  into  numerous  branches  that  ramify  in  the  substance 
of  the  liver. 

(1936.)  The  lymphatic  and  lacteal  systems  are  very  important  parts 
of  the  economy  of  these  creatures ; and,  from  the  large  size  of  the 
absorbent  vessels,  their  disposition  is  more  easily  traced  in  the  class 
before  us  than  in  any  other.  The  principal  trunks  surround  the  aorta 
and  other  large  blood-vessels,  and  communicate  very  extensively  with 
the  veins  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  From  the  imperfect  condition 
of  the  valves  in  their  interior,  the  lacteals  of  many  tribes  may  be  readily 
injected  from  trunk  to  branch,  and  when  thus  filled  -with  mercury, 
they  are  found  to  spread  out  between  the  coats  of  the  intestines  like  a 
dense  network  of  silver. 

(1937.)  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
absorbents  of  this  class  of  animals  is  the  discovery,  made  by  Professor 
Muller  of  Berhn*,  of  a system  of  lymphatic  hearts  destined  to  propel 
the  products  of  absorption  from  the  chief  lymphatic  trunks  into  the 
veins.  In  the  Frog,  four  of  these  pulsating  cavities  are  easily  displayed 
by  simply  raising  the  skin  covering  the  regions  of  the  body  where  they 
are  situated.  The  posterior  pair  of  hearts  are  appendages  to  the  lym- 
phatic tnmks  which  convey  the  absorbed  fluids  derived  from  the  hinder 
extremities  into  the  ischiadic  veins ; they  are  situated  on  each  side 
midway  between  the  extremity  of  the  long  bone  which  represents  the 
os  coccygis  and  the  hip-joint,  and  are  placed  immediately  beneath  the 
integument.  They  each  consist  of  a single  cellular  cavity,  and  pulsate 
regularly ; but  their  pulsations  are  quite  independent  of  those  of  the 
heart,  neither  are  the  contractions  of  the  two  lymph-hearts  synchronous 
with  each  other. 

(1938.)  Another  pair  of  these  contractile  cavities  is  situated  beneath 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  scapula,  close  to  the  transverse  process  of 
the  third  vertebra : this  pair  forces  the  contents  of  the  lymphatics  of 
the  anterior  portions  of  the  body  into  the  jugular  veins. 

(1939.)  Fishes  respire  water  by  means  of  giUs.  Reptiles,  breatliing 
a lighter  medium,  arc  provided  with  lungs — membranous  bags,  into 
which  the  external  clement  is  freely  admitted,  and  again  expelled  in  a 
vitiated  condition,  its  oxygon  having  been  employed  in  renovating  the 
blood,  which  circulates  in  an  exquisite  network  of  delicate  vessels  that 
ramify  in  rich  profusion  over  the  walls  of  tlic  pulmon.ory  chamber. 

(1940.)  This  important  difference  between  Fishes  and  Reptiles  as 
relates  to  their  mode  of  respiration  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  draw 
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* Vide  Berlin  Annnls  for  1832 ; unci  also  Banizza,  sopra  il  Sistonia  Linfatico  dei  !■ 
Rottili.  fol.  Pnr.  18.%^. 
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such  a distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two  great  classes  of 


Vertebra ta  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  most  superficitd  zoologist  to  confound 
one  with  the  other,  or  to  be  for  a single 
moment  at  a loss  in  attempting  to  assign  to 
any  creature  belonging  to  either  of  these 
divisions  of  the  animal  world  its  proper  posi- 
tion; indeed,  to  mistake  an  air-breathing 
reptile  for  a fish  properly  so  called,  would 
appear  to  be  an  error  which  the  most  igno- 
rant naturalist  could  hardly  be  in  danger  of 
committing. 

(1941.)  We  have,  however,  again  and 
again  had  opportunities  of  observing  how 
nearly  animals  of  neighbouring  classes  ap- 
proximate each  other,  not  only  in  their  out- 
ward form,  but  in  their  anatomical  con- 
struction, and  in  considering  this  portion 
of  our  subject  we  shall  have  another  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  great  law  in 
zoology. 

(1942.)  The  perfect  and  typical  Eeptile, 
as  the  Lizard,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Ser- 
pent, breathes  air,  and  air  only,  and  is  there- 
fore only  provided  with  lungs  adapted  to 
this  kind  of  respiration;  but  the  Perenni- 
branchiate  Amphibia,  possessing  both  lungs 
and  gUls,  participate  to  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree in  the  characters  of  Fishes ; so  that  in 
some,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Lepidosiren 
(fig.  328),  so  near  is  the  approximation, 
that  it  becomes  almost  impracticable  for  the 
most  accomplished  anatomist  jjrecisely  to 
determine  whether  the  animal  ought  rather 
to  be  called  a reptile  or  a fish ; and  lastly, 
in  the  Batrachian  Amphibia,  as  wc  have  al- 
ready seen,  we  have  the  same  animal  gra- 
dually changed  from  a fish  into  a complete 
and  perfect  reptile. 

(1943.)  In  considering  the  apparatus  pro- 
vided for  circulation  and  respiration  in  the 
animals  comprised  in  the  class  before  us,  wo 
shall  therefore  first  describe  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  viscera  in  lleptiles  furnished 
W'lth  lungs  only ; secondly,  of  those  having 
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permanent  gills  as  well  as  lungs  ; and  thirdly,  the  metamorphoses  that 
take  place  in  the  construction  of  the  breathing  organs  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lungs,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  branchiae  in  those 
forms  in  which  the  branchiae  are  not  persistent. 

(1944.)  The  lungs  of  Reptiles  are  two  eapacioas  membranous  sacs 
occupying  a considerable  portion  of  the  visceral  cavity,  which,  as  there 
is  no  diaphragm  as  yet  developed,  cannot  properly  be  divided  into  tho- 
rax and  abdomen,  as  it  is  in  Mammalia.  From  the  internal  surface  of 
the  walls  of  each  lung  membranous  septa  project  inwards,  so  as  par- 
tially to  divide  the  interior  of  the  organ  into  numerous  polygonal  cells, 
which  are  themselves  subdivided  into  smaller  compartments  in  a similar 
manner.  This  structure  is  well  seen  in  the  lung  of  the  Tortoise 
(fig.  341). 

Fig.  341. 


Lung  of  the  Tortoim*. 

(1945.)  The  pulmoiiarj’  cells  arc  most  numerous  and  complete  towards 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lung,  and  it  is  here  that  the  pulmonniy 
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vessels  principally  ramify : towards  the  hinder  part  of  the  viscus  the  cells 
become  larger,  and  the  breathing-surface  proportionately  less  extensive, 
until  in  some  cases,  as  in  Serpents,  the  cells  being  quite  ohhterated,  the 
lung  tenninates  posteriorly  in  a simple  membranous  bladder. 

(1946.)  The  air  is  brought  into  the  lungs  through  a long  trachea, 
composed,  as  in  other  Vertebrata,  of  a series  of  cartilaginous  rings  ; hut 
there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the  ReptUe  lung — the 
trachea  never  divides  into  bronchial  ramifications,  but  terminates  ab- 
ruptly by  one  or  more  orifices  which  open  at  once  into  the  general  pul- 
monary cavity. 

(1947.)  It  must  he  evident,  from  the  whole  construction  of  a lung  of 
this  description,  that,  owing  to  the  comparatively  limited  surface  that  it 
presents  internaUy,  it  is  far  less  adapted  efficiently  to  expose  the  cii’cu- 
lating  fluid  to  the  infiuence  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  more  complex 
apparatus  of  Birds  and  Mammalia ; the  respiration  of  Reptiles  is  conse- 
quently proportionately  impeifect ; and  hence  that  coldness  of  their  blood 
and  feebleness  of  muscular  movement  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
entire  class. 

(1948.)  The  air  required  for  purifying  the  blood  is,  of  course,  con- 
tinuaUy 'changed,  being  alternately  taken  into  the  lungs,  and  again  ex- 
pelled in  a deteriorated  condition,  by  a mechanism  which  will  be  found 
to  vary  in  diSerent  reptiles  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  their 
organization.  No  Reptile  possesses  a diaphragm ; and  being  destitute  of 
this  important  muscle,  the  movements  whereby  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion are  accomplished  are,  in  such  genera  as  are  furnished  with  moveable 
ribs,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  mohUity  of  the  framework  of  the 
chest — the  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  thorax,  consequent  upon 
the  alternate  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ribs,  being  sufficient  to  en- 
i sure  the  inhalation  and  expulsion  of  air  : such  is  the  case  in  the  Serpent 
and  the  Lizard. 

(1949.)  In  the  AMPniniA,  however,  there  arc  not  even  ribs  developed, 
or,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  are  such  mere  rudiments  as  to  be  quite  useless 
as  instruments  of  respiration ; and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  Chelonian 
Reptiles,  the  large  and  expanded  bones  of  the  thorax  are  so  consolidated 
together,  and  so  immoveably  fixed  to  the  broad  and  osseous  sternum, 
that  respiration  in  the  ordinary  manner  would  be  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. Under  these  circumstances,  as  a compensation  for  the  want  of 
mobility  in  the  chest,  the  os  hy aides  and  the  muscles  of  the  throat  are 
converted  into  a kind  of  bellows,  by  which  the  air  is  forced  mechanically 
into  the  lungs,  and  they  are  thus  distended  at  pleasure. 

(1950.)  Any  one  who  watches  a Frog  or  a Tortoise  with  a little  at- 
tention will  at  once  understand  the  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected. 
The  mouth  is  kept  closely  shut ; and  the  nostrils,  which  open  immedi- 
ately into  its  cavity,  are  each  provided  with  a muscular  valve,  so  dis- 
posed as  freely  to  permit  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  mouth,  but  also 
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effectually  preventing  its  return  by  the  same  channel.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  descent  of  the  hyoid  apparatus  fills  the  mouth  with  air ; and 
the  subsequent  contraction  of  the  broad  muscles  of  the  throat,  the  nos- 
trils and  the  pharynx  being  of  course  both  closed,  forces  the  air  into  the 
opening  of  the  larynx,  and  distends  the  lungs,  from  which  it  is  again 
expelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

(1951.)  The  structure  of  the  heart  and  the  course  of  the  circulation 
in  Reptiles  afford  interesting  subjects  for  investigation.  The  heart 
consists  of  three  cavities,  namely,  a strong  and  muscular  ventricle 
(fig.  342,  a),  and  two  membranous  and  very  capacious  auricles,  both  of 

Fig.  342. 


Uoart  of  tile  Tortoise. 


which  communicate  by  valvular  openings  with  the  ventricular  ca\*ity. 
The  right  auricle  (6)  receives  the  venous  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body 
through  the  vence  cavoc  (n,  o,  p),  the  terminations  of  which  are  guarded 
by  strong  valves ; the  left  auricle  (r)  is  a2)propriated  exclusively  to  the 
lungs,  from  which  it  receives  arterial  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
veins  {m  m).  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  ventricle  receives  two 
kinds  of  blood  from  the  two  auricles — venous  blood  from  the  systemic 
auricle,  and  arterial  blood  from  the  pulmonic  auricle ; and  as  the  interior 
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of  the  ventricular  cavity  is  crossed  by  innumerable  columnce  carnece,  giving 
it  almost  a spongoicl  appearance,  the  vitiated  and  purified  blood  derived 
from  these  two  som’ces  are  more  or  less  completely  mixed  together,  and 
blood  only  partially  arteriahzed  is  distributed  to  the  system. 

(1952.)  Two  sets  of  vessels  take  their  origin  from  the  single  ventricle, 
viz.  the  pulmonary  and  aortic.  The  pulmonary  artery  soon  divides  into 
two  tnmks  (//),  one  destined  to  each  lung ; so  that  a part  of  the  im- 
pure blood  expelled  from  the  ventricle  is  at  once  driven  to  the  organs 
of  respiration  to  be  fui’ther  oxygenized.  The  aorta,  immediately  after 
its  origin,  likewise  separates  into  two  trunks  (cl,  e),  the  right  and  the 
left,  which,  winding  backwards,  ultimately  join  to  form  one  great  vessel 
(Z),  from  which  the  arteries  of  the  viscera  (i,  h)  and  those  destined  to 
the  posterior  parts  of  the  body  are  given  otf.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  right  aortic  trunk  a very  large  vessel  is  furnished,  which  bifur- 
cates to  form  two  arterios  innominatce  (y  g),  from  which  the  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries  take  their  origin. 

(1953.)  Although  the  above  description  refers  more  immediately  to 
the  construction  of  the  heart  of  the  Tortoise,  in  aU  essential  particulars 
it  is  equally  applicable  to  aU  reptiles  of  the  Saurian,  Chelonian,  and 
Ophidian  orders ; and  when  we  thus  see  that,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
paratively imperfect  condition  of  their  lungs,  the  blood  which  circulates 
through  the  body  is  in  these  creatures  a mixed  and  semivenous  fluid, 
we  need  not  he  surprised  at  the  contrast  which  they  offer  when  compared 
with  the  hot-blooded  and  vigorous  animals  to  be  described  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapters  of  this  work. 

(1954.)  Cuvier  committed  a serious  error  in  describing  the  Batrachian 
reptiles  as  having  a heart  composed  of  but  two  cavities ; our  illustrious 
countryman  J ohn  Hunter  had  already  ascertained  that,  in  Frogs,  Toads, 
and  Salamanders,  the  heart  possessed  a pulmonary  as  well  as  a systemic 
auricle ; and  his  observations  have  since  been  abundantly  confirmed  by 
l)r.  Davy,  Dr.  Martin  St.-Angc,  and  Professor  Owen.  The  pulmonic 
auricle  in  these  creatures,  indeed,  is  comparatively  of  small  size ; but  it 
exists  as  a perfectly  distinct  chamber,  and  receives  the  blood  from  the 
lungs  preparatory  to  its  admission  into  the  common  ventricle. 

(1955.)  With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  additional  auricle  in  the  Rep- 
tiha.  Professor  Owen  has  wcU  remarked*  that,  from  the  impediments 
which  frequently  occur  to  a free  and  regular  circulation  of  blood  in  these 
cold-blooded  and  slow-breathing  creatures,  the  venous  side  of  the  heart 
IS  subject  to  great  distension  ; hence  the  large  size  of  the  auricles,  and 
of  the  sinus  which  receives  the  systemic  veins,  and  also  the  perfect  de- 
■'^elopment  of  the  valves  intervening  between  the  vona3  cavae  and  the 
auricle,  of  which  the  Eustachian  valve  of  the  Mammiferous  heart  still 
presents  a rudiment.  Had  the  pulmonary  veins  terminated  along  with 
the  systemic  in  the  same  cavity,  their  orifices  woidd  have  been  subjected 
* Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  ‘217. 
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to  the  pressure  of  the  accumulated  contents  of  that  caviij,  and  there 
would  have  been  a disproportionate  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  aerated 
blood  into  the  ventricle.  This  is  obviated  by  prodding  the  pulmonary 
veins  with  a distinct  receptacle,  which  is  equally  ready  with  the  right 
auricle  to  render  its  contents  into  the  ventricle  during  the  diastole  of 
that  cavity. 


Fig.  343. 


(1956.)  Passing  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  more  perfect 
Eeptde  circulation  as  it  exists 
in  those  genera  which  in  theii’ 
adult  condition  possess  lungs 
only,  to  those  which  may  pro- 
perly be  called  Amphibious,  and 
are  provided  with  both  lungs 
and  gUls  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  lives,  we  must 
still  pause  to  notice  one  or  two 
intermediate  forms,  which,  not- 
withstanding that  they  lose  their 
branchiae  at  an  early  stage  of 
their  growth,  are  evidently 
closely  related  to  the  Pei’enni- 
branchiata,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  arrangement  whieh 
their  blood-vessels  permanently 
exhibit.  Such  is  the  Menopoma, 
or  Great  South  American  Sala- 
mander, an  animal  met  with  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  South 
American  continent.  In  the  an- 
nexed figure,  taken  from  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Hunterian  Col- 
lection, the  principal  vessels  of 
this  creature  arc  delineated  as 
seen  from  the  dorsal  aspect.  Tlie 
lower  jaw  (fig.  343,  a)  has  been 
removed  from  the  head,  so  that 
in  the  drawing  are  exposed  the 
cut  edge  of  the  massoter  muscle 
(6),  tlie  tongue  (c),  and  the  opening  of  the  larynx,  into  which  a bristle 
(cZ)  has  been  introduced,  one  end  of  which  is  seen  passing  into  the  cavity 
of  the  right  hmg : the  bag  of  the  pharjmx  (//)  has  been  left  entire : 
and  upon  this  the  main  vascular  trunks  arc  supported.  From  the  heart, 
situated  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  msophagus,  is  given  off  a lai^ 


Circulation  in  M^enopoma. 


vessel  representing  the  hulbus  arteriosus  of  fishes,  which  terminates  by 
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dividing  into  foiu'  branchial  arteries ; but  as  in  the  adult  Menopoma 
there  are  no  branchiae,  these  vessels  (o  o o)  wind  round  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  again  unite  into  two  trunks  (?•  r)  which  hy  their  union  form 
the  aorta  (t  t).  It  wiU  easily  be  perceived  that  this  arrangement  is 
precisely  that  met  with  in  fishes ; only  that,  as  there  are  here  no  gills 
intervening  between  the  terminations  of  the  branchial  arteries  and  the 
commencements  of  the  branchial  veins,  these  vessels  are  immediately  con- 
tinuous with  each  other.  Moreover,  from  the  lowest  branchial  arch  (o)  a 
pulmonary  artery  is  given  ofi",  which  ramifies  over  the  surface  of  the  as 
yet  rudimentary  lung  (e),  and  thus  gives  rise  to  a distinct  pulmonaiy 
circulation. 

(1957.)  Having  carefully  considered  the  disposition  of  the  vessels  in 
the  Menopoma  above  described,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  in  those  Amphibia  which,  being 
provided  with  both  gills  and  lungs  through  the  whole  of  their’  lives, 
hteraUy  combiue  the  blood-vessels  of  a fish  with  those  of  an  air-breath- 
ing reptile. 

(1958.)  In  the  Pekennibranchiata,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Proteus, 
instead  of  the  bidbus  arteriosus  being  immediately  continuous  with  the 
aorta  (as  it  is  in  the  Menopoma)  thr-ough  the  interposition  of  the  vessels 
0 0 0 (fig.  343),  the  blood  derived  from  the  heart  is  obliged  to  pass  more 
or  less  completely  through  gills  appended  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  before 
it  arrives  in  the  vessels  (r  r)  which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  bran- 
chial veins  of  fishes. 

(1959.)  The  branchiee  are  either  vascular  tufts  or  pectiniform  organs 
(fig.  344,  b b),  essentially  ana- 
logous in  structure  to  those 
of  a fish.  The  blood,  however, 
which  is  propelled  from  the 
heart  is  not  here  entirely  ve- 
nous, but  consists  of  a mixed 
fluid,  partially  derived  from 
the  systemic  and  partially  from 
the  pulmonarj'  amide,  the  two 
having,  of  course,  been  mingled 
together  in  the  common  ventricle  of  the  tripartite  licart.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  heart  forces  the  blood  into  the  bulbus  arteriosus,  from  whicli 
it  is  in  great  part  driven  into  the  branchise : arrived  there,  it  passes 
along  the  great  branchial  artery  (fig.  344,  a),  is  made  to  circulate  over 
the  branchial  fringes  (6),  and  being  again  collected  into  the  brancliial 
vein  (c),  in  a purified  condition,  it  is  poured  into  those  large  trmiks,  the 
representatives  of  the  vessels  r r (fig.  343),  wliich  form  the  aorta. 

(1960.)  But,  besides  the  branchial  circulation,  those  creatures  liko- 
possess  lungs  (fig.  340,  z,  t),  and  a pulmonary  circulation  of  greater 
in'  less  importance  in  different  genera.  Nevertheless  the  pulmonary 


Fig.  344. 


Brunehia  of  PToteus  angiiinus. 
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ai’tery  is  merely  a small  tmg  given  off  from  the  aortic  system  of  vessels, 
through  wliich  semi-arterialized  blood  passes  to  the  lungs,  to  be  returned 
in  a stiU  purer  condition  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

(1961.)  If  the  student  has  fully  comprehended  the  permanent  con- 
dition of  the  blood-vessels  as  it  exists  in  the  perfect  Reptile  and  in  the 
Perennibranchiate  Amphibian,  he  \vill  have  little  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  changes  •which  occur  in  the  distribution  of  the  vascular 
system  during  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Caduclbeaxchiata. 

(1962.)  In  the  Salamander,  when  the  lungs  begin  to  be  developed 
and  are  coexistent  'with  the  branchial  apparatus,  the  arrangement  of 
the  circulating  system  is  precisely  similar  to  that  described  as  being 
permanent  in  the  Perennibranchiata ; as  may  be  seen  by  a reference  to 
the  appended  diagram,  which  would  equally  illustrate  the  distribution 
of  the  blood-vessels  in  both  cases. 

(1963.)  In  this  early  stage  of  the  tadpole’s  life,  the  contraction  of 
the  heart  and  bulbus  arteriosus 
drives  the  greater  part  of  the 
blood  through  the  branchial  veins 
(fig.  345,  a a a)  to  the  gills,  from 
which  it  is  returned  in  a purified 
condition  by  the  branchial  veins 
(///),  which,  by  their  rmion,  at 
length  form  the  aorta,  as  in  fishes. 

At  this  period  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery (h),  which  is  very  small,  in 
correspondence  ■with  the  as  yet 
rudimentary  condition  of  the  lungs, 
is  merely  a branch  derived  from 
the  aortic  system,  and  reinforced 
by  a vessel  (c)  given  off  fi’om  the 
bulbus  arteriosus.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  blood  therefore 
evidently  goes  to  the  branchiae, 
and  a very  small  part  to  the  lungs. 

(1964.)  The  reader  must,  however,  here  remark  that  there  are  small: 
anastomosing  vessels  (fig.  345,  e e e),  uniting  the  brancliial  arteries  -with] 
the  trunks  of  the  branchial  veins,  and  that  these  are  situated  just  at  the  j 
roots  of  the  giUs,  since  these  vessels  become  of  the  utmost  importance  ' 
during  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  metamorphosis. 

(1965.)  The  brnnehias  gradually  become  diminished  in  size,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  blood  passes  through  them ; and  as  this  goes  on,  the 
vessels  {a  a a,  f f f)  shrink  in  the  same  proportion.  Meanwhile  the 
lungs  are  progressively  more  and  more  developed,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  (i)  expands  in  an  equal  ratio.  As  the  blood  forces  its  way  with 
more  difficulty  through  the  branchia',  the  anastomosing  vessels  (eee) 
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Course  of  the  circulation  in  Profeue 
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dilate,  and  a freer  supply  of  blood  is  poured  into  the  pulmonaiy  system ; 
until  at  last,  when  the  lungs  are  fully  formed,  and  the  branchial  arteries 
(a  a a)  and  veins  (///)  quite  obhterated,  all  the  blood  necessarily  passes 
immediately  through  the  anastomotic  trunks  (e  e e),  which  of  course  then 
represent  the  vessels  (o  o o)  of  the  Menopoma  (fig.  343) ; and  the  mode 
of  respiration  is  thus  completely  converted  from  that  of  a Fish  into  that 
of  a true  KeptHe. 

(1966.)  But  during  the  progress  of  these  changes  in  the  disposition 
of  the  vascular  system,  others  not  less  wonderful  take  place  in  the  form 
and  uses  of  the  entire  hyoid  apparatus,  and  in  those  muscles  of  the  throat 
which  are  connected  with  the  function  of  respiration. 

(1967.)  The  hyoid  apparatus  of  the  tadpole  is,  in  fact,  a very  com- 
phcated  structure*,  and,  like  that  of  the  fish,  supports  the  branchiae, 
and  facilitates  the  entrance  and  expulsion  of  the  water ; moreover,  by 
opening  or  closing  at  pleasm’e  the  communication  which  exists  through 
the  branchial  apertures  between  the  mouth  and  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
it  thus  allows  air  to  be  taken  into  the  lungs  at  pleasure. 

(1968.)  The  os  Tiyoides  of  the  tadpole,  at  an  early  period  of  its  de- 
velopment, supports  four  branchial  arches  (fig.  346,  a,  l,  2,  3,  4),  which 
bound  three  branchial  fissures,  through  which,  as  in  a fish,  the  water 
escapes  from  the  mouth.  The  branchial  arches  2 and  3 are  studded  on 
each  side  with  cartilaginous  points,  and  the  arches  l and  4 have  similar 
points  on  one  side  only ; so  that  when  the  arches  are  approximated,  as 
they  can  be  by  an  elaborate  temporary  set  of  muscles  provided  for  the 
purpose,  the  cartilaginous  teeth  lock  into  each  other  so  accurately  that 
the  branchial  fissures  are  completely  and  firmly  closed — a provision 
which  is  evidently  indispensable  in  order  to  allow  the  tadpole  to  fill  its 
lungs  with  air. 

(1969.)  The  above  is  the  condition  of  the  branchial  portion  of  the 
hyoid  apparatus  before  the  metamorphosis  of  the  tadpole  has  made 
much  progress ; and  from  this  time  a series  of  changes  begins  of  a most 
curious  and  interesting  description. 

(1970.)  When  the  metamorphosis  has  commenced,  the  os  hyoides 
and  branchial  arches  assume  the  appearance  represented  at  fig.  346,  b. 
The  pieces  8 and  9 are  no  longer  both  cartilaginous,  the  latter  having 
become  entirely  ossified.  The  branchial  arch  l is  likewise  converted 
into  bone ; and  its  upper  surface,  being  considerably  enlarged,  is  now 
connected  with  both  the  pieces  marked  10  and  11.  The  three  earti- 
laginoas  pieces  5,  6,  7,  in  fig.  346,  a,  are  consolidated  into  one,  while 
the  branchial  arches  2,  3,  4 become  much  reduced  in  size,  the  branchim 
approach  each  other,  and  the  cartilaginous  points  with  which  they  are 
provided  adhere  together,  so  that  from  hour  to  hour,  so  to  speak,  the 

* Eecherches  anatomiques  et  physiologiques  but  les  organcs  transitoires  ot  la  mdta- 
morphose  des  Batraciens,  par  J.  G.  Martin  St.-Ange  (Annales  dcs  Sciences  Naturclles 
xiiv.).  ’ 
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mass  (2,  3,  4)  composed  of  the  three  united  branchial  arches  becomes 


Fig.  346. 

A B 


c D 

Metamorphoses  of  the  os  hyoides  in  the  Tadpole.  (After  Dr.  St.-Angc.) 


insensibly  obliterated,  and  in  a very  few  days  is  entirely  absorbed. 


While  this  absorption  is  going  on,  the 
branchial  arch  (l)  assumes  greater 
consistency,  its  inferior  extremity  be- 
comes directed  outwards,  and  it  loses 
the  little  cartilaginous  teeth  previously 
appended  to  it;  the  os  hyoides  thus 
assumes  the  simple  form  represented 
in  fig.  346,  c.  Lastly,  the  cartilage  6 
disappears,  and  the  complex  branchial 
apparatus  of  the  tadpole  becomes  con- 
verted into  the  permanent  and  com- 
paratively simple  os  hyoides  of  the 
Salamander,  depicted  in  fig.  346,  n. 

(1971.)  The  branchial  arches  2, 3, 4, 
Dr.  St.-Ange  remarks,  are  absorbed  in 
proportion  as  the  circulation  becomes 
modified,  their  atrophy  depending  upon 
the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
course  of  the  blood,  owing  to  the  di- 
latation of  the  anastomotic  vessels 
(fig.  345,  e e e)  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  pulmonary  arteries  (A).  It  is, 
therefore,  owing  to  a kind  of  reAiilsion 
produced  by  the  afflux  of  the  blood 
towards  the  pulmonary  organ  instead 
of  towards  the  branchia),  that  the 


Fig.  347. 


Course  of  the  circulation  in  2>7>i/fo- 
piren  (After  Owen.) 
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atrophy  of  the  branchial  capillaries,  and  subsequently  of  the  whole  bran- 
chial apparatus,  is  produced. 

(1972.)  "We  must  in  the  last  place,  before  leaving  the  consideration 
of  the  circulating  system  of  the  E.eptilia,  describe  that  of  the  Lepido- 
siren,  a creature  so  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two  classes,  that 
it  is  really  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  ought  most  properly  to  he 
called  a fish  provided  with  lungs,  or  a reptile  with  the  circulatory  oi-gans 
of  a fish. 

(1973.)  The  heart  resembles  that  of  a fish,  and  consists  of  a single 
auricle  (fig.  347,  a),  a ventricle  (6),  and  bulhus  arteriosus  (c).  The  vena 
cava  (e),  bringing  the  vitiated  blood  from  the  system,  terminates  at  once 
in  the  auricle,  which  is  represented  in  the  figure  as  laid  open ; but  the 
pulmonary  vein  (/),  whereby  the  aerated  blood  is  brought  from  the 
lungs  (m  m),  passes  along  as  far  as  the  aui'iculo-ventricular  opening, 
where  it  empties  its  contents  into  the  ventricle  by  a distinct  orifice,  pro- 
tected by  a cartilaginous  valvular  tubercle. 

(1974.)  It  is,  therefore,  only  necessary  in  this  case  to  dilate  the  pul- 
monary vein  previous  to  its  termination,  to  make  a heart  with  two 
auricles ; but,  as  Professor  Owen  observes,  the  same  advantage  is  secured 
to  the  Lepidosiren  in  a different  manner  ; for,  while  it  still  retains  the 
dioecious  type  of  the  heart  of  the  fish,  the  continuation  of  the  pulmonary 
vein  prevents  the  admixture  of  thb  respired  with  the  venous  blood  until 
both  have  arrived  in  the  ventricle. 

(1975.)  The  aorta,  or,  rather,  the  hulbus  arteriosus  {g),  in  this  inter- 
esting creature,  fulfils  at  once  the  office  of  a systemic,  a branchial,  and 
a pulmonary  ai'tery.  It  gives  off  on  each  side  six  vessels,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  six  cartilaginous  branchial  arches;  of  these  arches  four, 
namely  the  1st,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  support  gUls,  so  that  the  arteries 
belonging  to  them  (l,  4,  5,  6)  are,  as  in  fishes,  distributed  over  the 
branchial  fringes,  and  are  thus  true  or  functional  branchial  vessels.  But 
the  2nd  and  3rd  arches  have  no  giUs  appended  to  them ; so  that  the 
arteries  (2,  3,)  belonging  to  these  arches  do  not  divide,  but  are  continued 
round  to  the  dorsal  region,  where  they  unite  to  form  an  aorta,  as  in 
Menoporna  (fig.  343)  ; moreover,  before  their  union  to  form  the  systemic 
trunk,  they  give  off  the  pulmonary  arteries  (Z,  m)  by  which  the  pirlmo- 
narj-  circulation  is  supplied.  Thus  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle  of 
the  heart  drives  the  mixed  blood  derived  from  the  venae  cavae  and  pul- 
monary veins,  first,  to  the  giUs ; secondly,  to  the  aorta,  through  the 
vascular  trunks  (2,  3);  and  thirdly,  to  the  lungs,  through  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  (Z,  m) ; so  that  from  this  arrangement,  whether  the  creature 
he  placed  in  water  or  in  air,  respiration  is  carried  on  efficaciously  either 
hy  the  pulmonary  or  branchial  apparatus  vicariously. 

(1976.)  The  principal  difference  observable  between  the  bram  of 
Reptiles  and  of  Pishes  is  the  increased  proportionate  size  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  (fig.  347,  b) ; but  they  are  still  extremely  small  when 
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compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  body.  The  appended  figure  (fig.  348), 
which  represents  the  brain  of  the  Tortoise  in  three  difierent  aspects, 
may  easily  be  compared  with  that  of  the  fish  already  given.  The  olfac- 
toiy  lobes  (c)  might  now  be  mistaken  for  prolongations  of  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  hemispheres  ; they  contain  distinct  ventricles,  and  of 
course  give  origin  to  the  olfactory  nerves  (o  o) . The  hemispheres  (i) 
are  much  more  developed  than  in  the  last  class ; their  surface  is  always 
smooth  and  without  convolutions ; and  they  are  hoUowed  out  into  capa- 
cious ventricular  chambers,  in  which  are  contained  the  corpus  striatum 
and  choroid  plexus  (fig.  348,  c),  and  the  two  sides  are  moreover  brought 
into  communication  by  an  anterior  and  posterior  commissure. 

(1977.)  The  optic  lobes  (e)  are  as  yet  uncovered  by  the  extension  of 
the  hemisphere  backwards,  and  each,  when  laid  open,  is  found  to  enclose  a 
ventricle  (fig.  348,  c).  The  cerebellum  (a)  is  still  small,  and  consists  but 


Fig.  348. 


Drain  of  the  Tortoise. 

of  the  median  portion:  behind  it  is  a supplementary  lobe  ((7),  extend- 
ing over  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  in  Fishes.  Tlie  student  will  easily 
recognize  the  pituitary  body  (/) ; but  neither  this  nor  the  origins  of  the 
nerves  present  any  peculiarity  worthy  of  more  particular  description. 

(1978.)  Taking  the  cerebral  nerves  in  the  order  in  which  they  arise, 
we  will  now  proceed  briefly  to  trace  their  general  distribution  ; and  this 
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we  shall  find  to  correspond  most  exactly  in  all  essential  points  thi'ongh- 
out  the  different  classes  of  Vertehrata. 

(1979.)  The  olfactory  nerves  leave  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the  brain 
as  single  round  cords,  and  are  not,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  divided  into 
niunerons  filaments ; consequently  there  is  no  cribriform  plate  to  the 
ethmoid  bone,  but  the  nerve  of  each  side  (fig.  350,  e)  is  received  into  a 
simple  canal,  partly  osseous  and  partly  cartilaginous,  through  wliich  it 
is  conducted  to  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

(1980.)  The  nasal  apparatus  of  Eep tiles  differs  from  that  of  Fishes 
in  one  important  particular.  Breathing  air  as  these  creatures  do,  the 
sense  of  smeU  now  becomes  connected  with  the  respiratory  function ; 
and  a communication  being  estabhshed  between  the  nasal  cavities  and 
the  larynx,  the  air  which  passes  thi’ough  this  channel  into  the  lungs 
must  necessarily  come  in  contact  with  the  sentient  surface  formed  by 
those  portions  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose  to  which  the  nerves 
of  smell  are  distributed ; and  in  proportion  as  the  extent  of  that  surface 
becomes  developed,  the  power  of  appreciating  the  presence  of  odorous 
particles  in  the  atmosphere  will  necessailly  be  increased.  The  physio- 
logist is  thus  enabled  to  estimate  with  great  exactness  the  relative  per- 
fection of  the  sense  of  smeU  in  different  classes,  or  even  in  different 
families  of  the  air-breathing  Yertehrata,  simply  by  observing  the  com- 
pHcation  and  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  hning  membrane  of  the 
olfactory  organ. 

(1981.)  Taking  this  as  our  guide,  we  must  suppose  that  in  aU  rep- 
tiles the  sense  in  question  is  extremely  obtiise,  since  in  these  creatures 
there  are  neither  tui-binated  bones  nor  ethmoidal  plates  as  yet  distin- 
guishable,— a few  folds  of  the  membrane  lining  the  nose,  even  in  those 
species  which  are  most  highly  gifted  in  this  particular,  being  the  only 
provision  for  extending  the  olfactory  surface ; and  in  many  cases,  as  for 
example  in  the  Amphibia,  the  nose  seems  merely  a simple  canal  leading 
into  the  mouth. 

(1982.)  On  reaching  the  nasal  cavity,  the  olfactory  nerve  spreads 
out  into  delicate  filaments  (fig.  350,  d),  which  are  distributed  to  the 
Schneidercan  membrane  covering  the  septum  and  upper  part  of  the  nose. 

(1983.)  The  optic  nerves  of  Reptiles  (fig.  348,  n),  soon  after  their 
origin,  become  confounded  together  by  a commissure,  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  human  subject ; and  again  separating,  they  arc  continued 
through  the  optic  foramina  to  the  eyes. 

(1984.)  The  eyeball  itself  prc.scnts  few  pccuharitics  in  its  structure. 
In  the  Tortoise,  and  many  Lizards,  the  sclerotic  contains  a circle  of  bony 
plates  imbedded  in  its  substance,  and  surrounding  its  anterior  margin  : 
these  are  obviously  the  rudiments  of  that  osseous  zone  wliich  in  the 
class  of  Birds,  as  we  shall  find,  performs  a very  important  office.  The 
cihary  processes  of  tho  choroid  arc  generally  very  feebly  developed. 
The  pupil  Ls  frequently  round;  but  it  is  sometimes  of  a rhomboidal 
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figure,  as  for  example  in  the  Gecko ; and  in  the  Crocodile  and  some 
Serpents  the  pupillary  aperture  is  a vertical  fissure  like  that  of  a Cat, 

(1985.)  The  optic  nervm  enters  the  eye  in  the  same  way  as  in  qua- 
drupeds, and,  having  passed  the  choroid,  it  terminates  in  a round  papilla, 
from  the  margin  of  which  the  retina  spreads  out.  As  to  the  rest,  the 
eye  of  a Eeptile  differs  so  little  in  any  essential  circumstance  from  that 
of  Man  as  to  render  any  more  elaborate  description  superfluous. 

(1986.)  The  eyeball  is  moved  by  six  muscles,  disposed  as  in  Fishes, 
— the  four  recii  arising  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen,  while  the 
two  obliqui  are  derived  from  the  anterior  margin  of  the  orbit. 

(1987.)  In  Fishes,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  live, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  presence  of  any  lacrymal  apparatus,  or  for 
eyelids  adapted  to  defend  and  moisten  the  surface  of  the  cornea ; but 
in  the  class  before  us,  especially  in  the  more  elevated  tribes,  these 
appendages  to  the  eye  make  their  appearance,  and  gradually  assume  a 
complexity  of  structure  even  greater  than  that  which  they  present  in 
the  human  subject. 

(1988.)  In  Serpents,  and  in  some  of  those  Lizards  which  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Ophidians,  there  are  still  no  eyelids ; and  conse- 
quently in  such  genera  there  can  be  neither  any  lacrymal  apparatus 
nor  a conjunctiva,  properly  so  called ; the  skin  of  the  head  merely  passes 
like  a delicate  film  over  the  transparent  cornea,  offering  no  fold  worthy 
of  the  name  of  an  eyelid. 

(1989.)  In  ordinary  Lizards*  the  skin  forms  a kind  of  veil  stretched 
over  the  orbit,  and  pierced  by  a horizontal  fissure,  which  is  closed  by  a 
sphincter  muscle.  The  lower  eyelid  is  the  most  moveable,  and  encloses 
a small  cartilaginous  plate ; and  there  is,  besides,  generally  a fold  of  the 
conjunctiva  at  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  which  is  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a third  eyelid  or  memhrana  nictitans. 

(1990.)  In  the  Chelonian  Reptiles  and  in  the  Crocodiles,  the  upper 
and  lower  eyelids  are  sufliciently  perfect  accurately  to  close  the  eye ; 
but  there  are  no  eyelashes  as  yet  present.  Moreover  these  animals 
possess  an  additional  eyelid  or  nictitating  membrane,  similar  to  that  of 
Birds,  which  can  be  draum  at  pleasure  over  the  front  of  the  eye,  so 
as  entirely  to  conceal  it.  This  is  effected  by  a special  muscle  provided 
for  the  purpose,  which  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  and,  after  winding  roimd  the  optic  nerve,  passes  beneath  the  eye- 
ball, to  be  inserted  into  the  free  margin  of  the  membrana  nictitans. 
In  Frogs  and  Toads  the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  are  nearly  motionless ; 
but  the  third  is  largely  developed,  and  moved  in  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  Crocodile. 

(1991.)  In  the  higher  Reptilia  a distinct  lacrymal  gland  and  qnmeia 
lacn/malia  are  met  with,  occupjnng  the  same  positions  as  those  of  the 
human  subject. 

* Cuvirr,  Lo(;on8  d’Annt.  Comp.  lorn.  ii.  p.  433. 
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(1992.)  The  third,  fourth,  and  siccih  pairs  of  the  cerebral  nerves  have 
the  same  distribution  in  all  the  Vertobrata,  and  represent  respectively 
the  oculo-muscular,  the  pathetici,  and  the  abducentes  of  Man. 

(1993.)  The  nerves  belonging  to  the  fifth  pair  likevtise  correspond 
both  in  their  distribution  and  office  with  the  trifacial  nerves  of  mammi- 
ferous  Vertebrata. 

(1994.)  The  facial  nerve,  er  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair,  is  small, 
in  proportion  to  the  limited  development  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face, 
but  it  is  constantly  present. 

(1995.)  The  auditory  nerve,  of  course,  is  destined  to  the  ear,  and  its 
distribution  is  almost  the  same  as  in  Fishes ; nevertheless,  in  the  general 
construction  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  Eeptiles  present  very  important 
and  interesting  advances  towards  a higher  form  of  the  acoustic  appa- 
ratus, which  we  must  proceed  to  notice. 

(1996.)  The  ear  of  Fishes,  being  only  adapted  to  hear  sounds  con- 
veyed through  a watery  medium,  was  found  to  consist  only  of  the  mem- 
branous labjTinth,  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  and  without  any 
communication  with  the  exterior  of  the  body.  Reptiles,  on  the  con- 
trary, living  in  air,  must  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  consequently  provided  with  an  auditory 
apparatus  capable  of  responding  to  pulsations  of  soimd  of  far  greater 
dehcacy  than  those  transmitted  through  the  denser  element. 

(1997.)  The  first  great  improvement,  therefore,  which  the  anatomist 
notices  in  the  composition  of  the  ear  of  a EeptUe,  is  the  addition  of  a 
tympanic  cavity,  and  of  a tense  and  delicate  membranous  drum,  the 
vibrations  of  which  arc  commimicated  to  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear 
through  the  intervention  of  an  ossicle  that  represents  the  stapes  of 
MammaUa. 

(1998.)  The  drum  of  the  ear  is  situated  immediately  beneath  the  skin, 
the  parts  compo.sing  the  external  car  of  quadrapeds  being  as  yet  entirely 
deficient.  The  memhratm  tympani,  that  now  for  the  first  time  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  series  of  animals,  is  tensely  stretched  across  the 
tympanic  aperture,  being  covered  externally  by  the  integument  of  the 
head.  In  the  Turtle  (fig.  349)  the  tympanic  membrane  is  represented 
by  a cartilaginous  plate  (a).  The  ossicle,  or  columnella  as  it  is  here 
called,  is  single  and  trumpet-shaped  ; it  passes  quite  across  the  tympanic 
cavity  (b),  its  external  extremity  being  inserted  into  the  drum,  while  at 
its  opposite  end  it  expands  into  a disk  (c),  which  closes  an  aperture 
{foramen  ovale)  that  communicates  with  the  membranous  vestibule  of 
the  internal  ear.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  every  tremor  impressed 
upon  the  membrana  tympani  will  bo  conveyed  by  the  columnella  to  the 
foramen  ovale,  and  thus  communicated  to  the  fiuid  contained  in  the  laby- 
rinth, upon  which,  as  in  fishes,  the  auditory  nerve  is  distributed. 

(1999.)  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates  with  the  interior 
of  the  mouth  by  a wide  opening,  that  represents  the  Eustachian  tube, — 
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Auditory  nnd  olfactory  apparatus  of  the  TurtJe. 

over  the  succulus  contains  crctaceons  concretions  or  otolitlis  of  a similar 
character ; but  in  this  class  the  mcnihranovis  canals  become  enclosed 
in  a bony  sheath,  moulded  as  it  were  upon  Ihcir  outer  surface. 


a circumstance  evidently  intended  to  prevent  air  or  fluid  from  being 
pent  up  in  the  tympanic  chamber  and  thus  interfering  with  the  free 
vibration  of  the  dinim. 

(2000.)  In  Serpents,  Fig.  349. 

on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar disposition  of  the 
pieces  of  the  temporal 
bone,  before  described 
(§  1907),  there  is  no 
tympanic  cavity,  and  the 
columneUa  (fig.  335,  v) 
is  absolutely  imbedded 
in  the  flesh;  the  arrange- 
ment, however,  in  other 
respects  is  the  same  as 
in  the  generality  of  rep- 
tiles. 

(2001.)  The  lower 

tlibeS  of  Amphibia,  as  Ear  of  the  Tortoise, 

we  might  be  led  to  ex- 
pect from  theu’  close  approximation  to  Fishes,  have  neither  tympanum 
nor  cohunnella,  and  thus,  like  Fishes,  can  only  hear  in  an  aquatic 
medium. 

(2002.)  The  membranous  labjTinth  of  EeptHes  (fig.  350,  a,  h,  c)  cor- 
responds in  its  general  conformation  with  that  of  Fishes,  presenting  the 
same  semicircular  canals,  ampullae,  and  vestibular  cavity,  and  more- 


Fig.  350. 
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which  is  another  very  important  step  towards  perfecting  the  auditory 
apparatus. 

(2003.)  Neither  must  we  omit  to  mention  that  in  the  highest  of  the 
Reptilia,  as  for  example  in  the  Crocodile,  the  first  rudiment  of  a cochlea 
makes  its  appearance,  although  as  yet  in  a form  of  extreme  simplicity. 
This  portion  of  the  organ  of  bearing,  which,  from  the  elaborate  struc- 
ture that  it  presents  in  the  higher  Vertebrata,  must  be  regarded  as 
being  importantly  connected  with  correct  audition,  is  seen  in  this  the 
earliest  stage  of  its  development  to  be  a simple  conical  appendage  to  the 
sac  of  the  vestibule  ; and  on  opening  it,  it  is  found  to  be  divided  by  a 
central  cartilaginous  septum  into  two  compartments,  which  are,  how- 
ever, continuous  with  each  other  at  the  apex  of  the  cone.  One  of  these 
compartments  or  canals  opens  at  one  extremity  into  the  vestibule,  while 
the  other  communicates  with  the  tympanic  cavity  by  a veiy  small  aper- 
ture closed  with  a thin  membrane.  Thus,  therefore,  although  the  entire 
organ  resembles  a simple  canal  bent  upon  itself,  the  representatives  of 
the  scala  vestibuli,  of  the  scala  tympani,  and  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  of 
the  human  ear  can  be  distinctly  identified. 

(2004.)  The  glosso-jfharynyeal  and  pneumoyastric  nerves  in  Reptiles 
supply  the  same  organs  to  which  they  are  distributed  in  the  human 
subject,  the  former  being  destined  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the 
muscles  of  the  pharynx,  while  the  latter,  assuming  a plexiform  arrange- 
ment, are  appropriated  to  the  lungs  and  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  oeso- 
phagus and  the  stomach. 

(2005.)  The  h_ypoglossal  pair  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  which  was  not 
met  with  in  fishes,  now  becomes  distinctly  apparent,  and,  as  in  the 
higher  Vertebrata,  may  be  traced  in  the  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

(2006.)  The  .spinal  system  of  nerves  offers  no  peculiarity  worthy  of 
special  description.  In  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  Bojanus,  the 
nerves  derived  from  the  medulla  S2Jinalis  are  seen  to  issue  in  the  usual 
manner  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  ; and  they  evidently  essentially 
correspond  with  the  grand  tjye  of  stnicturo  common  to  the  vertebrate 
classes.  In  the  apodous  Reptilia,  as  for  example  in  the  Serpents,  to 
attempt  to  divide  them  into  the  usual  regions  is  clearly  absurd ; but  in 
quadrupedal  fomis,  as  for  instance  in  the  Tortoise,  the  cervical  neiwcs, 
the  brachial  plexus,  from  which  arc  derived  the  nerves  of  the  anterior 
extremity,  the  intercostal  nerves,  and  those  forming  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  plexuses  are  at  once  distinguishable,  and  the  correspondence 
between  their  distribution  in  the  reptile  and  in  the  human  subject  must 
forcibly  strike  the  .student  who  makes  tlie  comparison. 

(2007.)  Neither  docs  the  sympathetic  system  of  the  Reptilia  offer  any 
important  aberration  from  that  arrangement  with  which  the  human 
anatomist  is  famihar.  The  ganglia  arc  smaller  in  their  proportionate 
size ; those,  indeed,  of  the  neck  and  face  arc  scarcely  perceptible ; but 
the  thoracic  ganglia  are  found  in  their  usual  positions,  communicating 
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on  the  one  hand  with  the  spinal  nerves,  and  on  the  other  giving  off  fila- 
ments which  form  plexuses  around  the  arterial  trunks,  and  ramify  exten- 
sively to  be  distributed  to  the  viscera. 

(2008.)  The  sense  of 
touch  in  aU  the  members 
of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration must,  from  the 
nature  of  their  integu- 
ment, be  extremely  im- 
perfect : many  of  them, 
in  fact,  as  for  example 
the  Serpent  tribes,  are 
absolutely  deprived  of  any 
limbs  which  can  he  re- 
garded as  tactile  organs ; 
and  even  in  those  forms 
which  are  provided  with 
efficient  locomotive  ex- 
tremities, these  are  but 
lU  adapted  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  an  appa- 
ratus of  touch. 

(2009.)  The  cuticular 
investments  of  the  body 
are  formed  of  dense 
and  imyielding  materials, 
consisting,  in  the  higher 
Eeptiles,  of  broad  homy 
plates  or  of  imbricated 
scales.  In  the  Amphibia, 
indeed,  the  skin  is  smooth, 
and  the  epidermis  only 
forms  a delicate  corneous 
film ; yet  even  in  these 
the  cuticle  is  thi’own  off 
at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  the  old  coat  be- 
comes too  small  for  the 
increasing  size  of  the  ani- 
mal, a phenomenon  which 
in  the  Lizard  and  Serpent 
tribes  is  still  more  remarkably  witnessed  ; for  these  animals  strip  them- 
selves of  their  old  scales  as  the  hand  would  bo  drawn  out  of  a glove,  and 
cast  away  in  one  piece  the  entire  cpidcmiic  integument,  even  to  the  film 
which  covers  tho  transparent  cornea  of  tlie  eye. 


Nrrvoud  oydtom  of  tho  Tortoino.  (Aaor  IlojamiH.) 
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(2010.)  The  lu'inary  excretion  in  lleptiles  becomes  of  veiy  consider- 
able importance,  and  the  structm’e  of  the  kidneys  and  excretory  ducts 
proportionately  elaborate.  The  kidneys  (fig.  353,  o,  p)  are  generally 
situated  very  far  back,  even  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  where  a 
sacrum  exists,  as  in  the  Chelonian  and  Saurian  orders ; and  in  these 
tribes  they  are  very  partially  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  being  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  sacral  region.  But  in  the  Serpents,  in  consequence  of 
the  elongated  form  of  the  body  and  the  complete  flexibUity  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  spine,  the  kidneys  are  peculiar  both  in  their  position  and 
general  structm-e.  Instead  of  being  placed  npon  the  same  level  as  in 
other  Yertebrata,  the  right  kidney  of  an  Ophidian  is  situated  much 
more  anteriorly  than  the  left, — a circumstance  which  much  facilitates 
the  packing  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  contributes  greatly  to  ensure 
the  free  movements  of  the  vertebral  column  at  this  place.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  kidneys  of  a Serpent  are  divided  into  numerous  lobes,  placed 
in  a longitudinal  series  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  commencement  of  the 
ureter,  and  loosely  connected  to  each  other  and  to  the  spine  by  cellular 
tissue  and  a fold  of  the  peritoneum. 

(2011.)  As  relates  to  the  minute  structure  of  the  kidneys  in  the 
Reptilia,  these  viscera  are  invariably  composed  of  convolnted  tubes, 
which  pour  their  secretion  into  the  commencement  of  the  corresponding- 
ureter.  The  nreters,  of  course,  vary  in  length  according  to  the  position 
of  the  renal  organs  ; they  ultimately  tenninate  in  the  cloaca  (fig.  353,  u) 
— a cavity  or  general  outlet  through  which,  in  the  female,  the  ova,  the 
faeces,  and  the  urine  are  discharged,  and  which  in  the  male  gives  passage 
to  the  contents  of  the  rectiun,  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys,  and  the 
semen. 

(2012.)  In  connexion  with  the  urinaiy  apparatus  of  Reptiles,  it  mil 
be  convenient  to  mention  a bladder  that  exists  in  Chelonian  and  Am- 
phibious reptiles,  and  is  also  found  in  some  Saurian  tribes,  to  which  the 
name  “ urinary  bladder  ” has  been  erroneously  applied.  This  bladder, 
in  the  Tortoise  (fig.  353,  a)  and  Proteus  (fig.  340,  2),  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  in  the  Frog  forms  a very  capacious  receptacle,  ha\dng  its  upper 
part  divided  into  two  cornua.  It  is  generally  fiRed  with  a clear  limpid 
fluid,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Frog  is  forcibly  ejected  if  the  animal  bo 
alarmed  ; but  that  this  fluid  is  not  urine  is  obvious  from  the  fact  already- 
stated,  that  the  ureters  open  into  the  cloaca  (fig.  353,  u),  and  not  into 
the  bag  referred  to  ; the  latter,  in  fact,  is  the  unoblitcratcd  remains  of 
the  allantois  of  the  embryo,  concerning  which  further  particulars  will 
be  given  in  the  next  chapter,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  it  is  most  pro- 
bably the  product  of  cutaneous  absorption*. 

(2013.)  In  tracing  the  development  of  the  generative  apparatus 
through  the  different  orders  of  Reptiles,  the  student  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve many  beautifiU  illustrations  of  progressive  improvement. 

* Vide  Cyclopadia  of  Anatomy  and  Pliysiology,  art.  Ami'iiidia,  by  Professor 
Bell,  p.  104. 
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(2014.)  The  finny  tribes,  incapable  of  social  intercourse,  were  content 
with  the  simple  extrusion  of  their  eggs  into  the  sea,  lea^ing  them  to  be 
impregnated  by  the  casual  approach  of  a male  of  the  same  si)ecies ; but 
even  in  the  Amphibious  reptiles  some  steps  are  gained  in  associating 
the  sexes  with  each  other ; and  although  the  eggs  are  still  impregnated 
out  of  the  body  of  the  mother,  in  the  Frog  this  is  accomplished  in  exHu, 
and  not  subsequent  to  their  expulsion. 

(2015.)  Frogs,  during  the  breeding-season,  are  found  to  pair,  and 
the  male  having  selected  his  mate  mounts  upon  her  back,  clinging  to 
her  with  unwearying  pertinacity  during  the  whole  period  of  oviposition, 
and  vivifying  her  eggs  by  the  aspersion  of  the  seminal  secretion  as  they 
are  successively  expelled  in  long  gelatinous  chains.  During  this  pro- 
tracted embrace  the  male  Frog  is  assisted  in  retaining  his  hold  by  the 
development  of  a peculiar  papillose  structure  upon  the  first  toes  of  the 
fore-feet,  which  disappears  at  the  end  of  the  time  appropriated  to  repro- 
duction. Of  course  no  intromittent  apparatus  is  as  yet  required,  and  we 
may  naturally  expect  to  find  the  male  organs  still  exhibiting  great 
simplicity  of  constniction. 

(2016.)  The  testes  and  theii’  excretory  ducts,  in  fact,  are  the  only 
parts  as  yet  met  with ; but  the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  although  most 
accurately  investigated  by  Swammerdam  upwards  of  a century  ago,  is 
still  very  generally  misimderstood.  The  testicles  are  situated  in  the 
loins,  surrovmded  by  several  tongue-hke  masses  of  fat  presenting  a 
peculiar  gramilated  appearance.  Each  testis  is  invested  by  a delicate 
capsule,  and  on  removing  this  very  carefully,  the  entire  viscus  is  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  short  caeca,  the  blind  extremities  of  which  alone 
appearing  at  the  peripheiy  of  the  organ  caused  Curier  to  describe  it  as 
being  “an  agglomeration  of  little  whitish  grains  interwoven  with  blood- 
vessels.” The  semen  elaborated  by  these  caeca  is  taken  up  by  several 
small  excretory  ducts  that  pierce  the  Iddney,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  which  the  testis  lies,  and  open  into  the  ureter,  that  here  forms  the 
common  excretory  duct,  whereby  the  mine  as  well  as  the  seminal  fluid 
is  discharged,  both  escaping  into  the  cloaca  at  a httle  distance  from  the 
orifice  of  the  allantoid  bladder,  to  be  ultimately  ejected  through  the  vent. 

(2017.)  Neither  is  the  generative  system  of  the  female  Frog  less 
Avorthy  of  notice.  The  ovaria  resemble  in  their  essential  stnicture  those 
of  the  Lamprey  (§  1846);  only  they  ai-e  much  less  cxtensiA'e,  consisting 
of  a few  festoons  of  the  highly  vascular  membrane  wherein  the  ova  are 
secreted,  fixed  at  tlic  pelvic  extremity  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  On 
each  side  of  the  body  is  a long  and  very  tortuous  oriduct,  which  when 
unravelled  is  foiind  to  bo  many  times  the  length  of  the  animal.  The 
fimbriated  commencement  of  this  oviduct  is  firmly  bound  down  by  folds 
of  peritoneum  in  tlio  immediate  vicinitj*  of  the  pericardium,  and,  of 
course,  as  remote  as  possible  from  the  ovary  : it  tlicrcfore  becomes  a 
question  of  no  inconsiderable  interest  to  determine  the  manner  in  wliich 
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the  ova  arc  convoyed  from  the  ovarian  nidus  to  the  orifice  of  the  oviduct. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  must  first  break  loose  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
as  we  found  them  to  do  in  the  Lamprey  and  the  Eel,  and  that  at  length, 
having  made  theii’  way  into  the  neighboiu’hood  of  the  pericardium,  they 
are  seized  by  the  patulous  extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  thus  con- 
veyed out  of  the  body.  As  the  ova  g-9 

make  then’  transit  through  the  ovi- 
duct they  become  imbedded  in  a 
tenacious  albuminous  secretion,  and 
are  at  length  lodged  in  a dilated 
portion  of  the  tube,  to  which  the 
name  of  uterus  has  been  very  im- 
properly given,  preparatoiy  to  their 
expulsion  thi’ough  the  cloaca.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  discharged  into 
the  surrounding  water,  the  albu- 
minous mass  in  which  they  are 
imbedded  swells  considerably ; and 
when  the  young  tadpoles  are 
hatched,  this  material  no  doubt 
serves  to  nourish  them  during  the 
earlier  period  of  their  existence. 

(2018.)  In  the  Newt  (Triton) 
impregnation  takes  place  internally, 
although  the  male  is  stiU.  without 
any  rudiment  of  an  intromittent 
apparatus,  so  that  we  are  compelled 
to  beheve  that  in  the  case  of  these 
Amphibia  the  .simple  ejection  of 
the  male  fluid  into  the  water  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  female  is  sufficient 
to  cn.sure  its  admi.ssion  to  the  ova 
while  still  in  the  oviduct.  An  im- 
provement is  likewise  visible  in  the 
construction  of  the  internal  viscera  subsendent  to  generation ; and  a 
vas  deferens,  quite  distinct  from  the  ureter,  makes  its  appearance.  In 
the  male  Salamander  (Triton  cristatns)  the  testis  during  the  breeding- 
season  consists  of  two  pyiifonn  masses,  from  which  the  seminal  ducts 
(fig.  3.52,  c c)  are  derived.  These  soon  unite  to  form  a single  convoluted 
tube  (d),  through  which  the  semen  is  conveyed  into  the  cloaca.  The 
kidneys  (n)  and  their  excretory  ducts  (i  i)  are  here  placed  consider- 
ably further  back  ; but  the  ureters  tenninate  in  the  cloaca  at  the  same 
point  (m)  as  the  vasa  deferentia.  Two  other  large  glands  (o  o)  are 
apparently  connected  with  the  generative  functions,  and  their  excretory 
ducts  likewdsc  open  into  the  cloacal  outlet. 


Generative  organa  of  male  Salamander. 
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(2019.)  In  the  female  Triton,  as  also  in  the  Proteus  and  Siren,  the 
ovaria  and  oviducts  offer  precisely  the  same  arrangement  as  that  met 
with  in  the  Frog,  already  described  *. 

(2020.)  In  the  Ophidian,  Chelonian,  and  Saurian  orders,  the  testes 
of  the  male  sex  are  situated  in  the  loins ; and  in  fact  they  occupy  the 
same  position  throughout  the  oviparous  Vertebrata  : they  offer  no  pecu- 
liarity of  structure,  only  differing  from  those  of  the  Frog  in  the  in- 
creased length  of  the  now  contorted  seminal  caeca  of  which  they  are 
essentially  composed.  From  each  testis  a long  and  fiexuous  vas  deferens 
conducts  the  semen  into  the  cloaca.  Here,  however,  in  these  more 
elevated  forms  of  the  Reptilia,  we  have  another  important  addition  to 
the  male  sexual  apparatus — instruments  being  ,^ven  to  facilitate  the 
impregnation  of  the  female  during  that  union  of  the  sexes  which  now 
becomes  essential  to  fecundity.  The  earliest  appearance  of  the  copula- 
tory  organ  is  seen  in  Serpents  and  in  the  Lizard  tribes ; and  in  such 
reptiles  it  will  be  observed  that  the  penis  is  rather  a provision  for 
securing  the  juxtaposition  of  the  sexual  apertures  of  the  male  and  female 
than  an  instrument  of  intromission.  The  two  lateral  halves  of  the  penis 
(or  corpora  cavernosa,  as  we  shall  have  to  call  them  hereafter,  when  they 
become  conjoined  in  the  mesial  line)  are  as  yet  quite  separate,  and  placed 
at  each  side  of  the  cloacal  fissure,  from  which  they  protrude  when  in  a 
state  of  erection,  so  that  there  appear  to  he  two  distinct  organs  of 
excitement,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  prehension ; for  each  division, 
being  of  course  imperforate,  is  covered  with  sharp  spines,  and  is  ob- 
viously rather  adapted  to  take  take  firm  hold  of  the  cloaca  of  the  female 
than  to  form  a channel  for  the  introduction  of  the  seminal  fluid. 

(2021.)  In  the  Chelonian  Keptiles  the  penis  is  much  more  perfectly 
developed,  and  really  constitutes  a veiy  efficient  intromittent  instrument. 
The  two  corpora  cavernosa,  after  commencing  sejjarately,  approach  each 
other,  and  become  united  along  the  mesial  line  so  as  to  form  a single 
organ  of  considerable  size,  terminated  at  its  extremity  by  a glans- 
like  dilatation.  There  is,  however,  no  corpus  spongiosum,  nor  urethral 
canal,  properly  so  called : the  latter  is  represented  by  a deep  groove, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis  from  the  cloaca  to  the 
extremity  of  the  organ ; and  it  is  along  this  groove  that  the  spermatic 
fluid  is  conveyed  during  coitus. 

(2022.)  On  making  a section  of  this  strange  apparatus,  two  canals 
ai’c  discovered,  running  one  on  each  side  of  the  central  furrow,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  organ  as  far  as  the  glans,  where  they  terminate 
without  at  all  commimicatiiig  tvith  the  exterior ; but  on  tracing  them 
in  the  opposite  dii’ection,  they  are  found  to  bo  derived  from  the  perito- 
neal ca^^ty,  into  which  they  open  by  distinct  orifices  f. 

* Vide  Riisconi,  Observations  nnntomiquos  sur  la  Sirene,  mise  en  pnrallele  avco 
le  ProWc  et  le  T6tard  de  la  Salaniandre  aquatique.  ra>’ie,  1837. 

t Cuvier,  Anat.  Comp.  lorn.  v.  p.  115. 
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(2023.)  Two  retractor  muscles,  derived  from  the  pelvis,  and  extending 
along  the  under  surface  of  the  penis  quite  to  its  extremity,  fold  the 
whole  organ  back  into  the  cloaca,  where  it  lies  concealed  when  not 
in  use. 

(2024.)  In  the  Crocodiles  and  higher  Saurians  the  penis  in  its  struc- 
ture resembles  that  of  the  Tortoise ; and  instead  of  a urethra,  there 
is  merely  a deep  groove  traversing  the  upper  surface  of  the  organ,  along 
which  the  semen  trickles  out  of  the  cloaca. 

(2025.)  Throughout  aU  the 
Eeptile  families  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  female  generative 
system  is  so  extremely  similar, 
that  one  example  wiU  he  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
the  same  description,  in  fact, 
being  equally  applicable  to  the 
Saurian,  the  Chelonian,  and  the 
Ophidian  orders.  The  ovaries 
occupy  their  ordinaiy  position 
in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  ab- 
domen, where  they  are  attached 
on  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column  by  a broad  fold  of  peri- 
toneum : their  structure  is  in 
all  essential  points  precisely  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  Amphibia ; 
but,  owing  to  the  increased  pro- 
portionate size  of  the  individual 
ova  formed  by  their  vascular 
membrane,  they  resemble  a 
string  of  beads,  or  assume  some- 
what of  a racemose  appearance. 

The  oviducts  are  long  and  flex- 
uous ; they  commence  by  a wide 
orifice  (fig.  353,  h m),  by  which 
the  germs  are  taken  up  from  the  niptured  ovisacs  of  the  ovaria  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  Mammalia  are  seized  by  the  fimbriated  extremities 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  first  portion  of  the  o'sdduct  is  tliin  and 
intestiniform ; but  lower  down,  where  the  investments  of  the  egg  are 
formed,  its  walls  become  thicker,  and  assume  a glandular  character 
(n,  0,  p) ; they  finally  open  into  the  cloaca ; and  the  mode  of  their  ter- 
mination in  the  Tortoise  is  exhibited  in  the  accompanying  figure,  where 
M,  m,  e M indicate  the  terminal  portion  of  the  right  oviduct  laid  open, 
the  left  (rt  M,  h m)  being  shumi  through  its  entire  length. 

(2026.)  The  formation  of  the  egg  and  the  development  of  the  embryo 


Fig.  353. 


OTiduct  and  ovum  of  female  Tortoise. 
(After  Bojanus.) 
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are  similar  in  all  tlie  oviparous  Vertcbrata;  it  will  therefore  be  more 
convenient,  and  prevent  unnecessary  repetition,  if  we  defer  the  consi- 
deration of  this  important  subject  to  the  next  chapter, — the  reader  Wr- 
ing in  mind  that  in  all  essential  particulars  the  details  which  will  be 
given  there,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  growth  of  the  Bird  in  ovo, 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  Chelonian,  Ophidian,  and  Saurian  Eeptiles. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


AVES— BIEDS. 

(2027.)  The  class  of  Vertebrate  animals  which  now  offers  itself  to 
oiu’  notice  contrasts  remarkably  with  the  cold-blooded  and  apathetic 
inhabitants  of  the  water,  and  even  with  the  slow-moving  Reptile,  that 
languidly  crawls  upon  the  siu’face  of  the  ground,  or  drags  on  an  amphi- 
bious existence  in  the  marsh  or  on  the  shore.  The  Bird,  ordained  to 
soar  into  the  regions  of  the  air,  and  not  only  to  sustain  itself  in  that 
thin  medium,  but  to  skim  from  place  to  place  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
needs  a strength  of  muscle  and  activity  of  limb  even  greater  than  that 
conferred  upon  the  mammiferous  quadniped.  Senses  of  the  utmost 
acuteness  are  now  requisite,  combined  with  instinct  and  intelligence 
of  a high  order ; and  accordingly,  both  as  regards  their  faculties  and 
enjoyments,  the  feathered  tribes  far  sui’pass  the  other  oviparous  Yerte- 
brata. 

(2028.)  Next  to  that  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  we  have  aU  along  been  able  to  trace  advancing  pur? 
udth  the  increase  of  sagacity  and  the  expansion  of  the  bodily  faculties, 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  observable  in  the  economy  of  Birds 
is  the  elevated  temperature  of  their  bodies  and  the  heat  of  their  circu- 
lating fluids.  In  the  Reptile  an  imprire  and  semioxygenized  blood  was 
slowly  propelled  through  the  sj^stem  from  the  undivided  ventricle  of 
their  tiilocular  heart,  and  we  found  tlieii*  energies,  theii'  instincts,  and 
their  affections  proportionately  feeble  and  obtuse ; but  now,  not  only 
does  the  heart  become  divided  into  four  caHties  (one  ventricle  being 
appropriated  to  transmit  venous  blood  to  the  Imigs,  while  the  other 
drives  a piu’e  and  highly-arterialized  fluid  in  copious  gushes  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  body),  but,  as  though  even  tliis  was  not  s\iffi- 
cient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  the  whole  interior  of  the  Bird 
is  permeated  bj'  the  atmospheric  air,  which  penetrates  even  into  the 
bones;  and  the  respiratory  function  being  thus  rendered  as  complete  as 
possible,  aU  parts  of  the  muscular  system  arc  abundantlj*  .supplied  with 
blood  artcrialized  to  the  utmost,  and  every  fibre,  quivering  with  life 
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intense,  is  ready  to  exert  that  vigorous  activity  which  brings  down  the 
folcon  upon  his  quarry  lilce  a thunderbolt  from  the  clouds,  or  sustains 
the  migratory  bird  through  long  and  perilous  joiumeyings. 

(2029.)  But  increase  of  muscular  energy  is  by  no  means  the  only 
consequence  resulting  from  more  perfect  respii’ation  and  a consequently 
increased  temperahu-e  of  the  blood  : the  clothing  of  the  body  must  now 
be  changed  for  a warmer  covering  than  scales  or  homy  plates  ; feathers 
are  therefore  at  once  provided,  as  the  lightest,  warmest  blanket  that 
could  be  given : maternal  care,  which  to  the  cold-blooded  Ovipara 
would  have  been  a useless  boon,  can  now  be  beneficially  exercised  ; the 
eggs,  no  longer  left  to  chance,  are  cherished  by  the  vital  heat  of  the 
parent ; and  the  callow  brood,  dming  the  first  period  of  their  lives,  are 
dependent  for  support  upon  the  watchful  attentions  of  the  beings  from 
whom  they  derived  their  existence. 

(2030.)  The  skeleton  of  a vertebrate  animal  formed  for  flight  must 
obviously  be  constmcted  upon  mechanical  principles  widely  different 
from  any  that  have  yet  come  imder  our  notice.  The  utmost  lightness 
is  indispensable ; but  still,  in  a framework  which  has  to  sustain  the 
action  of  muscles  so  vigorous,  strength  and  firmness  are  equally  essen- 
tial : it  is  in  combining  these  two  opposite  qualities  that  the  human 
mechanician  displays  the  highest  efforts  of  ingenuity,  and  by  the  scientific 
disposition  of  his  materials  exhibits  the  extent  of  his  resources  and  the 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge ; but  let  the  best-informed  and  most  inge- 
nious mechanic  carefully  and  rigidly  investigate  the  skeleton  of  a bird, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  in  it  he  will  find  all  his  art  surpassed,  and  derive 
not  a little  instmction  from  the  survey. 

(2031.)  In  the  spinal  column  of  a bird  we  find  three  piincipal 
regions,  each  of  which  will  merit  distinct  notice. 

(2032.)  The  anterior  or  cervical  region  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its 
proportionate  length,  and  fonns  the  only  flexible  portion  of  the  spine : 
it  performs,  indeed,  the  office  of  an  arm,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the 
beak,  the  chief  instrument  of  prehension,  is  situated.  The  number  of 
vertebrae  entering  into  the  composition  of  this  part  of  the  spinal  column 
is  very  variable : in  the  Swan  there  are  as  many  as  twenty-three ; in 
the  Crane,  nineteen ; while  in  the  little  Sparrow  nine  only  are  met 
■with : their  bodies  arc  joined  together  by  articulating  facets  enclosed  in 
synovial  capsules,  and  not  by  the  interposition  of  inteiwertebral  sub- 
stance ; an  interarticular  cartilage,  however,  is  generally  met  with,  by 
which  the  movements  of  the  chain  are  facilitated.  The  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  are  short ; while  the  oblique  processes,  united  by 
articidating  surfaces,  limit  the  mobility  of  the  neck. 

(2033.)  Although  this  portion  of  the  spine  is  VC17  properly  designated 
the  “ cervical  region,”  we  are  not  on  that  account  to  imagine  that  the 
Tertebraj  composing  it  arc  unprovided  with  ribs  : on  the  contrary,  rudi- 
mentary costal  appendages  arc  generally  found  connected  with  their 
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transverse  processes,  which,  in  the  young  bird,  are  obviously  separate 
elements,  although  they  afterwards  become  united  by  anchylosis. 

(2034.)  But  if  flexibility  is  thus  abundantly  provided  for  in  the 
cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  the 
thoracic  portion  of  the  skeleton,  which  has  to  support  the  framework  of 
the  wings,  and  sustain  the  efforts  of  the  muscles  connected  with  flight, 
firmness  and  rigidity  become  essential  requisites ; and  accordingly  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  prevent  those  movements  which  in  the  neck  were 
so  advantageously  permitted.  The  bodies  and  spinous  processes  of  the 
contiguous  vertebi’Ee  are  therefore  here  firmly  consolidated  together  by 
anchylosis ; and,  moreover,  splints  of  bone,  derived  from  the  transverse 
processes,  overlap  each  other  and  still  further  add  to  the  stability  and 
strength  of  the  back. 

(2035.)  The  ribs  appended  to  the  dorsal  vertebras  may  be  called  the 
time  ribs ; these  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  thorax,  and  materially 
assist  in  strengthening  that  region.  Each  rib,  as  in  the  Crocodile,  pre- 
sents a dorsal  and  a sternal  portion,  connected  together  by  a joint : the 
former  are  attached  to  the  vertebrae  by  a double  auticulation,  their 
spinal  extremity  being  furcate ; while  the  latter  are  articulated  to  the 
sides  of  the  sternum.  A thorax  is  thus  formed,  possessing  sufficient 
mobility  to  perform  the  movements  connected  with  respiration,  hut  still 
afibrding  a strong  basis  to  support  muscular  action ; and  in  order  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  strength,  from  the  posterior  margin  of  each 
dorsal  rib  a broad  flat  process  is  prolonged  backwards  and  upwards  to 
overlap  the  rib  next  behind,  so  as  in  this  manner  to  bind  the  whole 
together  into  one  strong  framework. 

(2036.)  The  sternum  itself  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  enormous 
size  of  the  three  pectoral  muscles  which  constitute  the  great  agents  in 
flight : it  is  principally  composed  of  the  central  azygos  element  before 
noticed  in  the  Tortoise,  which  is  here  remarkably  dilated,  and  in  birds 
of  flight  prolonged  inferiorly  into  a deep  keel-hke  process,  so  as  to 
increase  materially  the  extent  of  surface  from  which  the  muscles  of  the 
breast  take  their  origin ; but  in  the  cui-sorial  genera,  such  as  the  Ostrich, 
the  Emeu,  &c.,  where  the  wings  are  not  available  for  flying,  the  keel  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  sternum  forms  merely  a kind  of  osseous  shield, 
covering  comparatively  a veiy^  small  portion  of  the  breast. 

(2037.)  Whoever  considers  the  position  of  the  hip-joint  in  the  fea- 
thered tribes,  and  reflects  how  far  it  is  necessarily  removed  behind  the 
centre  of  gravity  when  the  bird  walks,  cari-j-ing  its  body  in  a horizontal 
position,  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  spine, 
having  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  trunk  under  the  most  un- 
favourable eii’ciimstances,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  origin  to  the 
strong  and  massive  muscles  wielding  the  thigh,  must  be  consolidated 
and  strengthened  in  every  possible  manner,  and  that  even  the  slight 
degree  of  movement  jtenniited  in  the  dorsal  region  would  here  be  inad- 
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missible.  The  lumbar  and  the  sacral  vertebrae,  and  the  entire  pelvis, 
are  therefore  at  an  early  period  solidly  united  together  by  anchylosis 


into  one  bone,  and  the 

number  of  the  vertebrae  ^*8- 

composing  this  part  of 
the  skeleton  is  only  di- 
stinguishable from  the 
situation  of  the  interver- 
tebral foramina  through 
■which  the  spinal  nerves 
are  given  off.  In  very 
young  birds  the  pel-vis 
is  evidently  formed  by 
the  three  elements  that 
nsnally  enter  into  its 
composition ; and  the 
ilium,  the  ischmm,  and 
the  pubis,  as  well  as  the 
ischiadic  notch  and  obtu- 
rator foramen,  'will  aU 
be  at  once  recognized  by  Skeleton  of  Eagle, 

the  anatomist,  occnpjdng 

their  nsual  relative  positions,  although  he  -wUl  not  fail  to  notice  one 
remarkable  circumstance,  namely  that,  except  in  one  instance  (the 
Ostrich),  the  ossa  pubis  do  not  meet  in  front,  so  that  there  is  no  pubic 
arch  or  symphysis. 


Fig.  355. 


Wing  of  Bird. 

(2038.)  The  anterior  extremity  of  a bird,  although  an  instniment 
of  flight,  is  found,  when  stripped  of  those  feathers  and  long  quills  that 
form  the  extensive  surface  presented  by  this  member  during  life,  still 
olosely  to  adhere  to  the  general  type  in  accordance  with  which  this 
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part  of  the  skeleton  is  invariably  constructed.  The  framework  of  tlie 
shoulder  exhibits  the  scapula  (fig.  355, 6),  the  clavicle  {d),  and  the  cfjra- 
coicl  element  (c),  notwithstanding  that  these  hones,  forming,  as  the}* 
do,  the  basis  of  a limb  so  vigorous,  and  «*ielded  by  such  powerful 
muscles,  are  necessarily  modified  in  their  form  and  general  arrange- 
ment, so  as  to  constitute  strong  buttresses  adapted  to  keep  the  shoulder- 
joint  firm  and  steady  during  flight.  The  scapula  {h)  is  a long  and 
.slender  bone  placed  upon  the  ribs,  and  lying  parallel  to  the  spine  along 
the  dorsal  region  of  the  thorax,  imbedded  in  the  muscles  to  which  it 
gives  attachment,  while  at  its  fixed  extremity  it  assists  in  forming  the 
cavity  of  the  shoulder-joint.  The  coracoid  bone  (c)  is  the  great  support 
of  the  shoulder ; for  while  at  one  extremity  it  sustains  the  wing,  at 
the  opposite  it  is  firmly  and  securely  united  to  the  sternum  by  a broad 
articulation.  But  the  most  peculiar  element  of  this  apparatus  is  the 
furcidmn,  or  forked  bone  {d),  composed  of  the  conjoined  clavicles, 
which,  being  anchylosed  together  in  the  mesial  line,  and  also  strongly 
connected  with  the  shoulder-joint,  materially  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  whole. 

(2039.)  In  the  wing  itself,  the  humerus  (/)  is  at  once  recognized,  as 
also  the  ulna  (g)  and  the  radius  (7t).  But  in  some  birds,  as  in  the 
Penguin,  the  student  might  be  at  a loss  to  identify  one  or  two  small 
hones  (p>),  forming  a kind  of  patella  to  the  elbow-joint ; these  appear 
to  he  the  representatives  of  the  olecranon  process  detached  from  the 
ulna.  The  carpus  (?')  consists  of  only  two  small  bones.  The  metacarpus 
is  formed  of  tw*o  pieces  (Ic,  T),  anchylosed  together  at  their  two  extremi- 
ties ; and  these,  with  two,  or  in  some  cases  three  rudimental  fingers, 
complete  the  wing.  The  largest  finger  consists  of  two,  or  sometimes 
three  phalanges  (jji,  o)  ; a second  (n)  offers  but  a single  joint ; and  the 
thir-d,  which  is  a mere  rudiment  when  present,  is  an  appendage  to  tlic 
radial  side  of  the  carpus. 

(2040.)  In  the  pehuc  extremity  (fig.  354)  the  femur  is  a short  and 
strong  bone ; to  tlris  succeeds  the  tibia,  upon  the  outer  side  of  which  is 
fixed  a rudimental  fibula.  The  tarsus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist, 
being  at  a vciy  early  age  confused  with  the  metatarsus, — tlie  whole 
forming  a single  tarso-mctatarsal  bone,  which,  in  the  M'ading  Birds  espe- 
cially, is  of  very  great  length : at  its  distal  extremity  are  tliree  articuliir 
surfaces  that  support  the  three  anterior  toes,  while  a fourth  toe,  the 
halliuv,  directed  backwards,  is  attached  to  it  posteriorly  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a small  accessory  piece ; and  in  Gallinaceous  Bmls  an  osseous 
spur,  consolidated  with  the  posterior  face  of  the  tai'so-metatai'sal  bone, 
is  generally  considered  as  a fifth  toe. 

(2041.)  Tlie  number  of  toes  varies  in  diflerent  tribes  of  birds.  Thus, 
in  the  Ostrich  there  are  only  two  ; in  many  genera  there  are  three : in 
by  far  the  greater  number,  four ; and  in  the  Galhnacca,  five.  But  what- 
ever the  number  of  toes  may  be,  the  number  of  phalanges  pecuhar  to 
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each  is  remarkably  constant : thus,  the  outermost  toe  always  consists  of 
five  phalanges ; the  fourth  toe  invariably  of  four ; the  third  as  constantly 
of  three ; the  second,  when  it  exists,  has  only  two ; and,  lastly,  in  the 
spur  or  innermost  toe  there  is  but  a single  piece. 

(2042.)  So  rapidly  is  the  process  of  ossification  accomplished  in  the 
skeleton  of  a bird,  that  it  is  only  in  very  young  animals  the  individual 


Fig.  .356. 


Skull  of  a young  Oatrich. 


bones  or  elements  composing  the  cranium  can  be  identified,  as  the 
sutures  speedily  become  obliterated : when,  however,  they  are  examined 
under  very  favourable  circumstances,  as  for  example  in  the  skull  of  a 
yoimg  Ostrich,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  and,  by 
comparing  them  with  those  of  other  Yertebrata,  to  observe  the  modifi- 
cations they  have  undergone  both  in  form  and  position.  In  the  annexed 
figure  the  principal  pieces,  both  of  the  cranium  and  face,  have  been  in- 
dicated by  the  same  figures  as  were  used  to  point  out  the  correspondent 
bones  in  the  skulls  of  the  Crocodile  (fig.  332)  and  the  Serpent  (fig.  335) ; 
so  that  it  would  be  needless  again  to  enumerate  them  in  this  place. 

(2043.)  The  muscular  sy.stem  of  the  feathered  tribes,  as  far  as  ac- 
tivity and  energy  of  motion  is  concerned,  contrasts  strildngly  with  that 
of  the  Yertebrata  we  have  as  yet  considered ; for,  Avith  the  exception  of 
lusects,  no  animals  in  creation  are  comparable  to  Birds,  either  in  the 
vigour  or  velocity  of  their  movements. 

(2044.)  This  perfection  of  muscular  power,  which  is  obviously  essen- 
tial to  enable  the  bird  to  sustain  itself  in  the  air,  and  there  perform  the 
varied  evolutions  connected  with  flight,  is  no  doubt  mainly  connected 
with  the  highly  arterialized  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  respiratory  apparatus.  Neither  is  it  uninteresting  to  obseiwe 
that,  while  respiration  was  effected  in  the  Insect  by  the  admission  of  air 
to  every  part  of  the  system  by  means  of  tracheal  tubes,  in  Birds  like- 
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wise  the  aii’  freely  penetrates  to  the  interior  of  the  body,  and,  as  we 
shall  afterwards  find,  is  there  most  extensively  diffused.  i 

(2045.)  In  the  constraction  of  the  alimentary  system,  there  are  many 
interesting  peculiarities  to  invite  our  notice.  Their  mouth  constitutes 
the  apparatus  whereby  the  prehension  of  food  is  accomplished ; it  is  in 
no  instance  provided  with  teeth,  or  adapted  to  masticate  food,  but  forms 
a beak  encased  in  a dense,  horny  sheath,  which,  from  the  varieties  of 
form  that  it  assumes  in  different  genera,  becomes  adapted  to  very  various 
purposes. 

(2046.)  In  the  Eapacious  tribes,  for  instance,  the  bill  is  a strong  and 
formidable  hook,  calculated  to  tear  in  pieces  the  animals  devoured.  In 
Granivorous  bii'ds,  it  is  a simple  forceps  for  picking  up  the  seeds  of  i 
vegetables.  In  the  Snipe  and  the  Cmlew  it  forms  a probe,  whereby 
insects  are  extracted  from  the  soft  and  marshy  ground.  In  the  Parrot  | 
it  is  partially  an  assistant  in  climbing,  as  well  as  an  organ  for  seizing 
food;  and,  not  to  mention  innumerable  other  modifications,  in  the 
Flamingo  and  Duck  tribes  it  constitutes  a shovel,  by  the  aid  of  which 
alimentary  matters  are  obtained. 

(2047.)  The  sense  of  taste,  even  in  these  highly-gifted  animals,  is  as 
yet  but  very  imperfectly  developed ; and  their  tongue,  instead  of  being 
soft  and  flexible,  as  in  the  Mammalia,  is  supported  by  one  or  two  bony 
pieces,  dei’ived  from  the  os  hyoides  (fig.  357),  and  covered  with  a homy 


Fig.  357. 


sheath,  ob\iously  iU  adapted  to  gustation,  but  simply  assisting  in  the 
deglutition  of  food.  AVe  must  not  bo  at  aU  surprised,  therefore,  if  even  J .J 
in  birds  the  tongue  is  convertible  into  various  instruments  assisting  in  d 
the  apprehension  or  preparation  of  nourishment:  thus,  in  the  Parrot  ; 0 
it  is  a thumb  opposable  to  the  upper  mandible,  and  eminently  serviceable 
in  holding  and  turning  nuts  or  morsels  of  fruit ; in  the  honey-eating  |f 
tribes  the  tongue  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a tuft  of  homy  filaments, 
resembHng  a camel-hair  pencil,  which,  being  plunged  into  the  bell  of  a t 
flower,  sucks  up  the  nectar  from  the  bottom ; and  in  the  AA  oodpeckcr 
it  is  absolutely  converted  into  a hai-poon,  whereby  the  insect  is  speared  ; 
in  its  lurking-place  and  dragged  into  the  mouth. 
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(2048.)  In  most  birds,  in  consequence  of  tbe  veiy  small  size  of  the 
cavity  of  the  stomach,  or  gizzard,  as  it  is  generally  called,  some  other 
receptacle  for  the  ahment  becomes  indispensable ; and  accordingly 
various  provisions  have  been  made  for  lodging  food  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities in  situations  where  it  may  be  retained  until  the  gizzard  is  ready 
to  receive  it.  In  birds  that  catch  insects  on  the  wing,  this  is  most  con- 
veniently eflPected  by  dilating  the  fauces  and  upper  part  of  the  throat 
into  a capacious  chamber,  wherein  the  insects  as  they  are  seized  accu- 
mulate : this  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Swifts.  In  the  Pelican  a 
very  peculiar  plan  is  adopted : the  beak  is  amazingly  prolonged,  and  be- 
neath the  lower  jaw  is  suspended  a white  pouch,  formed  by  the  skin  of 
the  throat,  wherein  large  quantities  of  fish  may  be  contained  and  carried 
about.  In  other  fishing  birds  the  whole  oesophagus  is  extraordinarily 
capacious,  and  will  hold  a considerable  supply ; but  the  most  usiial  ar- 
rangement in  birds  requmng 
such  a reservoir  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a crop,  or  dilatation  of 
some  part  of  the  gullet  into  a 
■wide  bag  (ingluvies),  where- 
in grain  or  other  substances 
hastily  picked  up  may  be  stored 
preparatory  to  digestion.  After 
expanding  into  the  crop  in 
those  birds  that  possess  this 
cavity,  the  oesophagus  again 
contracts  to  its  former  dimen- 
sions (fig.  358,  a)  ; hut  just 
before  terminating  in  the  giz- 
zard, it  again  dilates  to  form  a 
second  but  smaller  ca\dty  (6), 
called  the  proventriculus,  or 
bulbus  glandulosus,  in  which 
the  food  undergoes  further 
preparation.  The  walls  of 
the  proventriciilus  are  thickly 
studded  wdth  large  glandular 
follicles,  variously  disposed,  from  whence  a copious  secretion  of  “gastric 
juke,”  as  it  is  called,  is  poured  out  and  mixed  Arith  the  aliment.  HaAfing, 
therefore,  undergone  maceration  in  the  juices  of  the  crop,  and  become 
subsequently  saturated  Avith  the  gastric  fluid,  that  constitutes  so  import- 
ant an  agent  in  digestion,  alimentary  substances  are  at  length  received 
into  the  gizzard  (c),  where  further  preparation  is  necessary. 

(2049.)  The  gizzard  in  such  birds  as  feed  upon  vegetable  substances 
is  an  organ  possessing  immense  strength,  and  constitutes,  in  fact,  a 
cnishing  miU,  wherein  nirtritive  materials  are  bruised  and  triturated. 
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Gizzard  of  a bird. 
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Its  cavity  is  very  small,  and  lined  with  a dense,  coriaceous  cuticular 
stratum ; and  its  substance  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  two  dense  and 
enormously  powerful  masses  of  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which  radiate  from 
two  central  tendons  (fig.  358,  c),  situated  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
viscus.  The  action  of  these  lateral  muscles  will  obviously  grind  and 
crush  with  great  force  whatever  is  placed  in  the  central  ca\'ity, — a pro- 
cess that  is  materially  expedited  by  the  presence  of  hard  and  angular 
pebbles,  swallowed  for  the  purpose,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  con- 
tained food  is  speedily  comminuted. 

(2050.)  Another  and  much  feebler  set  of  muscles  (cf)  hounds  the 
cavity  of  the  gizzard  in  the  intervals  between  the  great  lateral  masses 
which,  receiving  the  food  from  the  proventriculus,  perpetually  feed  this 
living  mill,  and  retain  the  material  to  be  ground  within  the  influence  of 
the  crushers  until  it  is  properly  prepared,  when  other  fibres,  acting  the 
part  of  a pylorus,  allow  it  to  pass  on  into  the  duodenum  (e). 

(2051.)  The  intestinal  canal  of  Birds  is,  as  in  other  classes,  very 
variable  in  its  relative  length  as  compare'd  with  that  of  the  body ; its 
calibre  is  pretty  equal  throughout,  and  the  division  into  large  and  small 
intestines  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  Commencing  from  the  pyloriis, 
the  duodenum  (fig.  359,  d h)  is  always  found  to  make  a long  and  very 
characteristic  loop,  embracing  the  lobes  of  the  pancreas  (e  e) ; and  then, 
after  sundry  convolutions,  the  intestine  is  continued  to  its  termination 
in  the  cloaca.  The  division  between  the  large  and  small  intestines  is 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  one,  or  more  generally  two,  csecal  append- 
ages, which  communicate  with  the  cavity  of  the  gut  at  no  great  distance 
from  its  cloacal  extremity. 

(2052.)  In  Birds,  the  auxiliary  secretions  subservient  to  the  digestive 
process  are  the  salivary,  the  gastric,  the  hepatic,  and  the  pancreatic. 

(2053.)  The  salivary  apparatus  varies  much  in  structure  and  dispo- 
sition in  different  tribes.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  distinct 
secerning  follicles,  placed  immediately  beneath  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth,  into  which  the  secretion  is  poured  by  numerous  orifices. 
In  the  Gallinaceous  birds  the  glands  assume  a conglomerate  character. 
In  the  Turkey  there  are  two  pairs  *:  the  first  pair  forms  a cone,  having 
its  apex  directed  towards  the  extremity  of  the  beuk ; and  the  two  glands 
of  the  opposite  sides  touch  each  other  along  the  mesial  line  through 
almost  their  entire  length,  filling  up  anteriorly  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw.  These  glands  are  situated  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  hut  in 
front  they  touch  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ; and  their  secre- 
tion is  poured  into  the  buccal  cavity  by  several  orifices.  The  second 
pair  of  glands  is  smaller,  of  an  elongated  form,  and  is  placed  above  the 
posterior  third  of  the  former  ; this  is  immediately  in  contact  ivith  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  mouth. 

(2054.)  In  the  Woodpeckers  the  glands  that  secrete  the  fluid  whereby 
* Cuvier,  Le(;on9  d’Annt.  Comp.  tom.  iii.  p.  221. 
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the  tongue  is  lubricated  are  of  very  considerable  size.  They  pass 
further  back  than  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  even  to  be- 
neath the  occiput ; and  theii'  secretion,  which  is  viscid  and  tenacious, 
enters  the  mouth  by  a single  orifice  situated  under  the  point  of  the 
tongue. 

(2055.)  In  the  generality  of  birds,  however,  there  is  only  one  pair  of 
salivai-y  glands;  and  these,  in  many  cases,  seem  to  be  united  into  a 
single  mass,  separated  posteriorly  into  two  lobes,  and  situated  beneath 
the  palatine  membrane,  behind  the  angle  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw. 
From  these  glands  a thick,  white  and  viscid  fiuid  is  poured  into  the 
mouth  through  numerous  orifices,  principally  disposed  along  the  mesial 
line  which  separates  the  two  glands. 

(2056.)  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  gastric  glands  which  densely 
stud  the  coats  of  the  proventriculus,  and  furnish  the  “ gastric  juice,” 
and  therefore  pass  on  to  notice  the  other  subsidiary  chylopoietic  viscera, 
namely,  the  liver,  the  pancreas,  and  the  spleen. 

(2057.)  The  liver  is  a viscus  of  considerable  magnitude,  consisting  of 
two  principal  lobes,  and  firmly  suspended  in  situ  by  broad  ligaments  and 
membranous  processes.  The  vena  portce,  supplying  that  venous  blood 
from  which  the  bile  is  elaborated,  is  formed  by  vessels  derived  from 
numerous  sources,  receiving  not  only  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  spleen, 
and  intestines,  as  in  Mammalia,  but  likew'ise  the  renal  and  sacral  veins, — 
another  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that  no  arrangement  by  which  the 
decarbonization  of  the  blood  can  be  faciKtated  has  been  omited  in  the 
organization  of  the  class  before  us.  The  hepatic  arteries  and  the  hepatic 
veins  present  nothing  remarkable  in  their  disposition ; but  the  course  of 
the  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  intestine  merits  our  notice.  Two  sets 
of  ducts  are  provided  for  this  purpose : the  first  (fig.  359,  i)  carries 
the  bUe  from  the  liver  into  the  gall-bladder  (^),  from  which  another 
duct  convoys  the  bilious  fluid  into  the  duodenum ; but  the  second  set  of 
bile-vessels  conducts  the  secretion  of  the  liver  at  once  into  the  intestine, 
by  a wide  canal  (o)  that  has  no  communication  whatever  with  the 
gaU-bladder.  There  is,  therefore,  no  arrangement  like  that  of  the 
“ ductus  communis  choledochus  ” of  Mammals  : if  the  bile  is  wanted  im- 
mediately, it  passes  at  once  into  the  intestine  through  the  duct  o ; but 
if  digestion  is  not  going  on,  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gall-bladder  through 
the  duct  i,  to  be  there  retained  until  needed. 

(2058.)  The  pancreas  (fig.  359,  e e)  is  a conglomerate  gland  of  con- 
Biderable  size,  situated  in  the  elongated  loop  formed  by  the  duodenum  : 
it  generally  consists  of  two  portions  more  or  less  intimately  connected, 
and  from  each  portion  an  excretory  duct  (a)  is  given  oft';  these  two 
ducts  terminate  separately  in  the  intestine,  in  the  immediate  ^^,cinity  of 
the  openings  of  the  biliary  canals.  In  some  birds  even  three  pancreatic 
ducts  are  met  with,  as  is  the  case  in  the  common  Fowl ; but  under  such 
circumstances  the  third  duct,  instead  of  opening  into  the  intestine  at 
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the  same  point  as  the  other  two,  issues  from  the  opposite  extremity  oi' 
the  pancreas,  and  enters  the  middle  of  the  duodenum  at  the  place  where 
the  gut  turns  upon  itself. 

Fig.  359. 


Digestive  apparatus  of  a Fowl. 


(2059.)  The  spleen  (fig.  359,/)  is  of  very  small  size  in  all  birds;  it 
is  situated  near  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  pancreas,  and  is  loosely 
connected  to  the  side  of  the  proventriculus  (A).  The  distribution  of  its 
vessels  and  its  general  structiu'O  are  the  same  as  in  Mammalia. 

(2060.)  The  lymphatic  system  is  well  developed ; and  the  course  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  has  been  investigated  with  great  care  by  various 
anatomists.  The  vessels  themselves  are  thin,  and  have  but  few  valves; 
they  principally  accompany  the  larger  blood-vessels  from  all  parts  of 
the  body  to  the  aorta,  around  which  tlicy  form  a plexus,  and  ultimately 
join  to  give  rise  to  two  principal  trunks  or  thoracic  ducts ; these  termi- 
nate severally  in  the  right  and  left  jugular  veins,  and  into  these  vessels 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  lympli  and  chyle  absorbed  is  of  course 
poured,  to  be  mixed  with  the  circulating  blood. 

(2061.)  Before  describing  the  circulatory  ai)paratus  of  Birds,  it  null 
be  advisable  in  the  next  place  to  consider  the  nature  and  disposition  of  ■ 
their  organs  of  rcspii'ation,  which,  from  what  has  been  already  stated  I 
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concerning  the  heat  and  purity  of  the  blood  in  these  creatures,  we  are 
prepared  to  liud  presenting  the  highest  possible  condition  of  develop- 
ment. Birds,  in  fact,  breathe  not  only  with  their  lungs,  but  the  vital 
element  penetrates  every  part  of  the  interior  of  their  bodies,  bathing 
the  surfaces  of  their  viscera  and  entering  the  veiy  cavities  of  their 
bones ; so  that  the  blood  is  most  extensively  snbjected  to  its  influence. 
The  lungs,  in  fact,  are  no  longer  closed  bags  as  those  of  Eeptiles  are, 
but  rather  resemble  spongy  masses,  of  extreme  vascularity,  firmly  bound 
down  in  contact  with  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  thorax, — their  posterior 
surface  being  fixed  to  the  ribs  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and 
entering  deeply  into  the  intercostal  spaces.  Such  lungs  are  obviously 
incapable  of  alternate  dilatation  and  contraction;  so  that  inspiration  and 
expiration  must  be  provided  for  by  a mechanism  specially  adapted  to 
the  emergency.  From  an  examination  of  fig.  360,  the  ai'rangement 


Fig.  360. 
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Inferior  larynx  and  lunga  of  a bird. 


adopted  will  easily  be  understood.  Tlie  bi'onchi  derived  from  the  bifur- 
cated inferior  extremity  of  the  trachea  plunge  into  the  anterior  face  of 
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the  lungs  (c  c),  and  by  innumerable  canals  distribute  air  throughout 
their  spongoid  substance ; but  the  main  trunks  of  the  bronchial  tuljes, 
passing  right  thi'ough  the  jDulmonary  organs,  open  by  >vide  mouths, 
represented  in  the  figure,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  into  which  the 
air  likewise  freely  penetrates.  The  whole  thoracico-abdominal  cavity 
is  moreover  divided  by  septa  of  serous  membrane  into  numerous  inter- 
communicating cells,  all  of  which  are  freely  permeated  by  the  atmo- 
spheric fluid,  which  in  most  instances  is  admitted  into  the  very  bones 
themselves,  and  even  penetrates  to  the  interspaces  between  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  limbs,  thus,  in  some  birds  of  powerful  flight,  gaining 
free  access  to  almost  every  part  of  the  system. 

(2062.)  The  mechanism  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into,  and  then 
expelled  from,  this  extended  series  of  respiratory  cells  is  sufficiently 
simple,  the  whole  being  accomplished  by  the  movements  of  the  ex- 
panded sternum,  assisted  slightly  by  the  abdominal  muscles.  The 
descent  of  the  sternum  from  the  vertebral  column  necessarily  enlarges 
the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and,  acting  like  a great  bellows,  sucks  in  air 
through  the  trachea,  which  not  only  Alls  all  the  spongy  substance  of 
the  lungs,  but  penetrates  to  aU  parts  whereunto  air  is  admitted ; while 
the  ascent  of  the  sternum,  and  consequent  contraction  of  the  thoracico- 
abdominal  space,  alternately  efiects  its  expulsion. 

(2063.)  The  results  obtained  by  this  unusual  arrangement  are  of 
great  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  feathered  races.  In  the  first 
place,  the  perfect  oxygenization  of  the  blood  is  abundantly  secured. 
Secondly,  from  the  high  temperature  of  the  blood,  the  air  drawn  in 
becomes  greatly  rarefied,  and  thus  materially  diminishes  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  bird.  Thirdly,  from  the  inflation  of  the  whole  body,  the 
muscles,  more  especially  those  of  flight,  act  with  better  leverage  and 
firmer  purchase ; so  that  their  efi’orts  are  materially  favoured.  And, 
lastly,  it  is  owing  to  the  capacity  of  the  air-cells  that  the  Singing  Birds 
are  enabled  to  prolong  their  notes  to  that  extent  which  renders  them 
pre-eminent  among  the  vocalists  of  creation. 

(2064.)  In  connexion,  therefore,  vflth  the  respiratory  system  of  the 
feathered  races,  it  will  be  advisable,  in  tlic  next  place,  to  consider  the 
construction  of  the  air-passages  whereby  the  atmospheric  fluid  passes 
into  and  out  of  the  body,  and  more  especially  of  the  organs  of  voice 
connected  Avith  them. 

(2065.)  The  trachea  is  of  very  great  proportionate  length  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  elongated  neck — commencing  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  extending  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  where  it  ilividcs  into  two 
bronchial  tubes,  one  appropriated  to  each  lung  (fig.  360,  1 J).  The 
trachea  of  Birds  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  rings,  which  are  very 
generally  ossified, — each  ring,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  imme- 
diately beneath  the  upper  larynx,  forming  a eomplete  circle  (fig.  361,  a) 
svirrouncUng  the  tracheal  tube  ; (hese  rings  are  enclosed  between  the  soft 
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membranes  of  the  trachea,  and  thus  keep  the  air-passages  constantly 
permeable  to  the  atmosphere. 

(200(3.)  In  many  birds,  especially 
among  the  web-footed  tribes,  the 
trachea  suddenly  chlates  into  -wide 
chambers  or  cavities  of  dilFerent 
forms  and  dimensions — a cii’cum- 
stance  the  object  of  wliich  has  not 
as  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained ; 
and,  what  is  still  more  inexplicable, 
in  some  genera,  and  those  too  with 
the  longest  necks,  as,  for  example,  the 
WUd  Swan  and  many  of  the  Wading 
birds,  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea 
is  lengthened  out  and  variously 
contoided  before  it  terminates  in  the  Cartilages  of  the  superior  larynx  of  a bird, 
chest.  This  long  trachea  is  provided 

with  muscles  whereby  the  riugs  rrray  be  approximated ; and  thus  the 
length  of  the  trrbe  is  considerably  modified:  these  muscles  (fig.360,  A,B,7t) 
arise  from  the  sternum,  and  sometimes  also  from  the  furcrrla,  and  are 
continued  along  the  sides  of  the  windpipe  throughout  its  whole  length. 

(2067.)  The  upper  larynx,  or  rima  glottidis,  is  in  Birds  but  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  production  of  vocal  sounds  : it  is  a simple 
fissure  bounded  by  two  osseous  pieces  (fig.  361,  a,  b, /),  corresponding 
with  the  arytenoid  cartilages  of  Mammalia ; these,  however,  in  the  Bird 
are  not  connected  with  chordae  vocales,  but  simply,  as  they  are  separated 
or  approximated,  open  or  close  the  fissure  of  the  glottis.  When,  there- 
fore, we  compare  the  framework  of  this  organ  with  the  cartilaginous 
pieces  found  in  the  larynx  of  Mammalia,  considerable  difference  is  per- 
ceptible, insomuch  that  it  is  not  easy  positively  to  recognize  the  analo- 
gous portions,  more  especially  as  in  the  Bird  the  cartilages  are  more  or 
less  completely  ossified.  If  the  broad  anterior  plate  (fig.  361,  b)  be 
considered  as  the  thyroid  cartilage,  we  must  suppose  the  cricoid  to  be 
represented  by  three  distinct  ossicles,  two  of  which  (cc)  are  lateral, 
while  the  third  or  central  portion  (e)  supports  the  arytenoid  bones  (//), 
which  are  moveably  articulated  with  its  anterior  margin.  The  aryte- 
noid bones  themselves  are  of  an  elongated  form,  and  each  presents  a 
long  process  (^  g)  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  that  act  upon  them. 
These  arjdenoid  bones  arc  moved  by  two  pairs  of  muscles — the  sujjer- 
ficial  pair  (thyro-arytenoidei)  (fig.  362,  b)  serving  to  pull  asunder,  while 
the  more  deeply-seated  {constrictores  glottidis)  (fig.  362,  a)  bring  toge- 
ther tho  lips  of  the  glottis. 

(2068.)  It  is  the  lower  larynx,  situated  at  tho  opposite  extremity  of 
the  trachea,  at  the  point  where  that  tube  gives  off  tho  bronchi,  that  the 
real  vocal  apparatus  of  birds  is  situated  ; and  in  the  more  perfect  Singing 
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Birds  a very  important  set  of  muscles  is  appropriated  to  perform  those 
delicate  movements  that  regulate  the  condition  of  the  air-passages  at 
this  part,  and  thus  give  rise  to  aU  the  varieties  of  tone  of  which  the 
voice  is  capable. 

(^2069.)  In  the  Insessorial  Birds,  by 
far  the  most  accomphshed  songsters, 
five  pairs  of  muscles  are  connected  with 
the  inferior  larjoix,  and  so  disposed  as 
to  influence  both  the  diameter  and 
length  of  the  bronchial  tubes  (fig.  360, 

A,  B,  n,  0,  z,  s,  7i).  In  the  Parrots,  three 
pairs  only  are  met  with*;  some  of  the 
Natatores  have  two  ; other  Natatorial 
birds,  as  well  as  the  Rasores  and  Gral- 
latores,  only  one ; and  in  a few,  as  the 
King  of  the  Vultures  and  the  Condor, 
the  vocal  muscles  are  quite  deficient. 

(2070.)  Not  only  is  the  resiiiration 
of  these  highly- gifted  Vertebrata  thus 
abundantly  provided  for,  but,  as  an  im- 
mediate consequence  of  the  necessity 
for  supplying  the  system  with  pure  and 
highly-oxygenized  blood,  the  heart, 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  divided,  becomes  now  separated  into  two 
distinct  sets  of  cavities,  each  composed  of  an  auricle  and  of  a strong 
ventricular  chamber.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  receives  the  vitiated 
blood  from  aU  parts  of  the  system,  which  is  poured  into  the  corre- 
sponding auricle  by  three  large  veins,  viz.  one  inferior  and  two  superior 
vence  cavee.  The  contraction  of  this  auricle  drives  the  blood  into  the 
right  ventricle, — the  auriculo-ventricular  opening  being  guarded  by  a 
broad  fleshy  valve,  formed  by  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  itself; 
and  hence  the  venous  blood  is  forced  through  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  pulmonary  arteries. 

(2071.)  The  aerated  blood  is  then  returned  from  the  lungs  by  two 
veins,  which  pour  it  into  the  left  auricle ; and  tlie  left  ventricle,  now 
entirely  appropriated  to  tlie  systemic  circulation,  diffuses  it  through  the 
body  : thus,  all  mixture  of  the  venous  and  arterial  fluids  being  prevented, 
the  system  is  supplied  by  the  left  side  of  the  heart  ^vitll  pure  and  highly- 
vitalized  blood. 

(2072.)  In  the  nervous  system  of  Birds  there  is  a very  iwrceptible 
improvement  when  compared  with  that  of  Beptilcs,  more  especially  in 
the  increased  proportional  development  of  the  cerebral  hemispliercs : 
still,  however,  there  are  no  convolutions  seen  upon  the  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  neither  arc  those  extensive  communications  between  the 
* Vide  Yarrell  on  f be  Organs  of  Voice  in  Birds  (Linn.  Trans,  vol.  xri.). 
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Muscles  of  the  superior  larrnx 
of  a bird. 
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lateral  halves  as  yet  developed  which  in  the  higher  Mammalia  assume 
such  size  and  importance ; the  corpus  callosum  and  fornix  are  both 
Avanting,  a simple  commissure  being  still  sufficient.  Neither  has  the 
cerebellum  in  these  animals  assumed  its  complete  development,  pre- 
senting only  the  central  portion ; so  that  the  pons  Yarolii,  or  the  great 
commissure  which  in  Man  unites  the  lateral  cerebellic  lobes,  is  of  course 
deficient.  The  olfactory  and  optic  lobes  are  even  here  recognizable  as 
distinct  elements  of  the  cerebral  mass,  and  the  origins  of  the  nerves 
strictly  conform  to  the  arrangement  already  described  in  the  brain  of 
Reptiles.  The  rest  of  the  cerebro -spinal  axis  presents  no  peculiarity 
worthy  of  special  notice ; and  the  general  distribution  of  the  cerebral 
and  spinal  nerves  is  so  similar  in  all  the  Vertebrata,  that  it  would  be 
useless  again  to  describe  them  in  this  place. 

(2073.)  The  sympathetic  system  in  Birds  is  well  developed,  and  its 
arrangement  differs  in  no  essential  particular  from  what  is  seen  in  the 
human  body : the  situation  of  the  cervical  ganglia  is,  however,  peculiar, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  lodged  in  the  bony  canal  formed  by  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  for  the  reception  of  the  vertobi’al 
artery,  and  are  thus  securely  protected,  in  spite  of  the  imusual  length 
and  .slenderness  Avhieh  the  neck  not  unfrequently  exhibits. 

(2074.)  But  if  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  nervous  system  of 
the  feathered  races  there  is  little  to  arrest  our  notice,  we  shall  find  in 
the  construction  of  the  organs  of  their  senses  many  circumstances  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  physiological  reader ; and  consequently  these 
wiU  require  a more  extended  description. 

(2075.)  The  sense  of  touch  must  obviously  be  extremely  imperfect  in 
these  animals ; their  body,  enveloped  in  feathers,  can  be  little  sensible 
to  impressions  produced  by  the  contact  of  external  objects  ; and  their 
limbs,  covered  as  they  are  Avith  plumes,  or  cased  in  horny  scales,  are  but 
little  adapted  to  exercise  the  sense  in  question.  The  bealc  alone  offers 
itself  as  calculated  to  be  a tactile  instrument ; but  even  this,  enclosed  as 
it  is  in  the  generality  of  birds  by  a dense  corneous  case,  must  be  veiy 
inefficient  in  investigating  the  outAvard  surfaces  of  substances ; never- 
theless in  some  tribes  the  beak  is  undoubtedly  extremely  sensitive,  and 
is  used  to  search  for  food  in  marshy  soils,  or  to  find  it  in  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  shalloAV  Avaters.  This  is  tlio  case,  for  instance,  in  many  of  the 
long-billed  Wading  Birds,  and  also  in  the  flat-biUed  aquatic  families, 
such  as  the  Goose  and  Swan  ; in  these,  in  fact,  the  covering  of  the  beak 
is  comparatively  soft,  and  the  nerves  that  supply  it,  derived  from  the 
fifth  pair,  are  of  very  considerable  size. 

(2076.)  As  AA^e  advance  from  the  loAvcr  to  the  more  highly  gifted 
races  of  the  animal  creation,  taste  is  evidently  one  of  the  last  indulgences 
gi’antcd  ; and  even  in  Birds  it  is  only  ncce.ssary  to  inspect  the  structure 
of  the  tongue  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  they  can  derive  but  small 
enjoyment  from  this  source.  The  skin  of  the  tongue  in  these  creatures 
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is  totally  devoid  of  gustatory  papilla),  and  frequently,  indeed,  enveloped 
in  a horny  sheath  ; so  that,  if  the  sense  of  taste  exists  at  all,  it  must  be 
to  the  last  degree  Hmited  and  obtuse. 

(2077.)  In  return,  however,  for  the  imperfeetion  of  the  above  senses, 
the  olfaetory  apparatus  in  this  class  of  animals  begins  to  assume  far 
greater  importance  than  in  the  cold-hlooded  Vertebrata  ; and  the  nasal 
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cavity  indicates,  by  its  extent,  that  it  is  now  well  adapted  to  investigate 
the  odorous  properties  of  the  air  taken  in  for  respiration.  The  septum 
narium  completely  divides  the  nose  into  two  lateral  chambers  of  consi- 
derable extent,  which  individually  communicate  with  the  pharynx  (fig. 
363,  c)  ; and,  upon  the  outer  wall  of  each  compartment,  three  convo- 
luted lamina),  covered  with  a most  delicate  Schneiderian  membrane,  re- 
present the  turbinated  bones  of  Mammalia,  and  increase  the  olfactory 
surface.  Of  these,  the  middle  turbinated  bone  (fig.  363,  a)  is  the  largest ; 
but  the  supeiior  appears  to  he  the  most  important,  as  it  is  upon  this  that 
the  olfactory  nerve  is  principally  distributed,  insomuch  that  Scaiqia  con- 
sidered that  the  comparative  powers  of  smell  possessed  by  different  birds 
might  be  estimated  by  the  development  of  this  portion  of  the  olfaetory 
organ.  The  olfactory  nerves  (fig.  363,  h),  as  in  Eeptiles,  stUl  enter  the 
nose  without  dividing,  so  that  there  is  no  cribiiform  plate  to  the  ethmoid 
bone.  The  nostrils  are  simple  apertures,  perforating  some  part  of  the 
horny  beak  covering  the  upper  mandible,  and  arc  never  prorided  with 
moveable  cartUages  or  muscles,  as  those  of  IMammaha  will  be  foimd 
to  be. 

(2078.)  The  eye  of  a Bird  is  an  optical  instnimentof  such  admirable 
construction,  that,  did  not  the  nature  of  this  work  compel  us  to  adopt 
the  strictest  brevity  in  our  descriptions,  it  might  well  tempt  us  to  in- 
dulge in  Icngtlicncd  details  relative  to  the  adaptation  and  uses  of  its 
various  parts.  If  wo  contrast  the  Bird  with  the  Reptile,  or  more  espe- 
cially with  tlic  Fish,  and  consider  the  totally  diffei'ont  circumstances 
under  which  these  animals  exercise  the  sense  of  vision,  we  may  well 
o.vpect  extraordinary  modifications  in  the  structiu'c  of  their  organs  of 
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sight.  The  Fish,  immersed  in  a dense  medium,  can  see  but  to  a very 
limited  distance  around  it ; and  the  sphericity  of  the  crystalline  lens, 
with  the  consequent  contracted  antero-postorior  diameter  of  the  eye- 
ball, at  once  testifies  how  small  is  the  sphere  of  vision  commanded  by 
the  finny  tribes.  The  Bird,  on  the  contrary,  dwelling  in  the  thin  au*, 
and  not  imfrequently  soaring  into  regions  where  that  air  is  still  further 
rarefied,  must  survey  a horizon  even  more  extensive  than  that  enjoyed 
by  the  terrestrial  Mammal ; while,  from  the  rapid  movements  of  the 
feathered  races,  it  becomes  absolutely  requisite  that  the  focus  of  the 
eye  shall  continually  varj'^  between  the  extremes  of  long-  and  short- 
sighted vision.  The  birds  of  prey,  as  they  fan  the  air  at  an  altitude 
which  places  them  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sight,  or  sail  in 
broad  gjTations  through  the  sky,  are  scanning  from  that  height  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  looking  out  for  mice  or  other  little  animals 
on  which  to  feed : but  when  the  prey  is  seen,  and  the  bird,  shooting 
down  with  the  rapidity  of  a thunderbolt,  stoops  upon  the  quarry,  it 
must  obviously  be  indispensable  that  it  should  see  with  as  much  clearness 
and  distinctness  when  close  to  its  victim,  as  it  did  when  far  remote ; 
and  to  enable  it  to  do  this,  special  provisions  have  been  made  in  the 
structure  of  the  eyeball. 

(2079.)  A glance  at  fig.  365,  exhibiting  a section  of  the  eye  of  an 
Owl,  will  show  the  anatomist  that,  in  its  general  compofsition,  the  organ 
is  similar  to  that  of  Man.  The  sclerotic  and  the  choroid  txmics  present 
the  same  arrangement,  the  transparent  humours  of  the  eye  occupy  the 
same  relative  positions,  and 
the  iris  and  ciliary  folds  exist, 
as  in  the  human  subject.  De- 
scending from  generalities, 
however,  he  vdU  find  many 
points  in  the  organization  of 
a bird’s  eye  eminently  deserv- 
ing separate  examination;  and 
it  is  to  these  we  would  speci- 
ally invite  his  notice.  First, 
the  shape  of  the  eyeball  is 
peculiar : it  is  not  spherical, 
as  in  Man,  nor  flattened  an- 
teriorly, as  in  Fishes  and 
aquatic  Reptiles  ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cornea  is  rendered  extremely  prominent,  and  the  antero- 
posterior axis  of  the  eye  considerably  lengthened.  This  is  remarkably 
exemplified  in  the  Owl,  in  which  bird,  as  Dr.  Macartney  * pointed  out, 
such  is  the  disproportion  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  spheres  of 
the  eye,  that  the  axis  of  the  anterior  portion  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of 

* Rees’s  Cyclopnfdia,  art.  Bmn.s. 
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the  other.  The  obvioiLS  consequence  of  this  figure  of  tlie  globe  of  the 
eye  is  to  allow  room  for  a greater  proportion  of  aqueous  fluid,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  crystalline  lens  from  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  thus  pro- 
duce a greater  convergence  of  the  rays  of  light,  by  which  the  animal  is 
enabled  to  discern  the  objects  placed  near  it,  and  to  see  with  a weaker 
light ; and  hence  Owls,  which  requii’e  this  sort  of  vision  so  much,  possess 
the  stnicture  fitted  to  effect  it  in  so  remarkable  a degree, 

(2080.)  But  it  is  evident  that,  in  order  to  retain  this  conical  shape 
of  the  eyeball,  some  further  mechanical  arrangements  are  necessary, 
which  in  the  spherical  form  of  the  human  eye  are  not  requisite.  In 
Fishes,  where  the  eyeball  is  constructed  upon  entirely  opposite  prin- 
ciples, being  compressed  anteriorly,  cartUaginous  supports  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  sclerotic  tunic,  which  in  some  cases  is  absolutely  ossified 
into  a bony  cup.  In  many  Reptiles  the  same  end  is  obtained  by  placing 
a circle  of  bony  plates  aroimd  the  cornea ; and  this  latter  plan  is  again 
adopted  in  Birds,  to  maintain  their  eyes  in  a shape  precisely  the  con- 
verse of  the  former.  In  the  Owls  these  ossicles  are  most  largely  deve- 
loped ; in  such  bii’ds  they  form  a broad  zone  (fig.  364),  extending  from 
the  margin  of  the  cornea,  embracing  the  anterior  conical  portion  of  the 
eye,  and  imbedded  between  two  fibrous  layers  of  the  sclerotic.  The 
figure  which  is  thus  given  to  the  eye,  from  the  increased  .space  obtained, 
is  evidently  calculated  to  allow  the  humours,  foiuiing  the  refracting 
media  whereby  the  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  a focus  upon  the  retina, 
to  become  materially  changed  in  shape  ; and  both  the  convexity  of  the 
cornea  and  the  position  of  the  lens  may  thus  be  altered  so  as  to  adjust 
them  in  correspondence  with  the  distance  at  which  an  object  is  viewed. 
The  cornea  is  rendered  more  convex,  and  the  shape  of  the  aqueous 
humour  consequently  adapted  to  examine  objects  close  at  hand,  by  the 
simple  action  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eyeball ; for  these,  seeing 
that  the  edges  of  the  pieces  composing  the  bony  circle  overlap  each 
other  so  as  to  be  slightly  moveable,  as  they  compress  the  globe  of  the 
eye,  cause  the  protrusion  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and  the  cornea  becomes 
prominent;  or  if  the  bird  surveys 
things  that  are  remote,  the  cornea  re- 
cedes and  becomes  flattened, — an  effect 
caused  by  the  recession  of  the  aqueous 
humour,  and,  as  some  authors  assert*, 
by  muscular  fibres  di.sposcd  around 
the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  and 
attached  to  its  inner  layer,  which  draw 
back  the  conica  in  a manner  analogous 
to  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
diaphragm  upon  its  tendinous  centre. 

(2081.)  But  the  most  beautiful 

* Vide  Cyclop,  of  Annt.  niul  I’h.yp.  p.  • 
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piece  of  mechanism,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  met  with  in 
the  eye  of  a Bird  is  destined  to  regulate  the  focal  distance  between  the 
crystalline  lens  and  the  sentient  surface  of  the  retina,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  clearest  possible  delineation  either  of  near  or  distant  objects.  The 
provision  for  this  purijose  is  peculiar  to  the  class  under  our  notice,  and  con- 
sists of  a vascular  organ,  called  the  marsupium  oxpecten,  which  is  lodged 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  vitreous  humour  (fig.  365,  «).  This  organ  is 
composed  of  folds  of  a membrane  resembling  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye, 
and,  being  in  hke  manner  covered  with  pigment,  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  a process  derived  from  that  tunic,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  has 
no  connexion,  being  attached  to  the  optic  nerve  just  at  the  point  where 
it  expands  into  the  retina.  Its  substance  seems  to  be  made  up  of  erectile 
tissue,  and  it  is  most  copiously  supplied  with  blood  derived  from  an 
arterial  plexus  formed  by  the  arteria  centralis  retince  * ; so  that  there  is 
httle  doubt  that,  being  like  the  iris  endowed  vdth  an  involuntary  power 
of  dilatation  and  contraction,  as  it  enlarges  from  the  injection  of  blood, 
it  distends  the  chamber  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  pushes  forward  the 
lens,  while,  as  it  again  collapses,  the  crystalline  is  allowed  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  retina ; and  thus  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  adjusted  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  a telescope.  Four  recti  and  two  obliqui  muscles 
pre.side  over  the  movements  of  the  eyeball ; but,  as  in  the  EeptBia,  the 
superior  oblique  arises  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  orbit,  as  well  as  the 
obliquus  inferior,  and  its  tendon  is  not  reflected  over  a trochlea. 

(2082.)  Birds  have  three  eyelids : an  upper  and  a lower,  resembling 
those  of  Mammalia ; and  a third,  which,  when  unemployed,  is  concealed 
in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  but  can  be  drawn  down  vertically  by 
muscles  especially  appropriated  to  its  motions,  so  as  to  sweep  over  the 
entire  cornea,  which  it  then  covers  like  a curtain. 

(2083.)  The  upper  and  the  lower  eyelids  differ  but  little  in  their 
structure  from  those  of  Man ; nevertheless  a few  trivial  circumstances 
are  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  student.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
seldom  any  eyelashes  attached  to  the  palpebral  margins  ; and  secondly, 
the  lower  eyelid  is  the  most  moveable  of  the  two,  and  not  only  contains 
a distinct  arsal  cartilage,  but  is  provided  with  a special  depressor  muscle, 
which  arises  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  like  the  levator  palpebrce 
superioris  of  the  human  subject : the  elevator  of  the  iipper  eyelid  and 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  are  likewise  w^ell  developed. 

(2084.)  The  third  eyelid,  or  nictitatinr/  membrane,  is  represented  in 
fig.  366,  A,  e (the  upper  and  lower  eyelids  having  been  divided  through 
the  middle,  and  turned  back  to  display  it) : it  is  necessarily,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  transparent ; for  birds  sometimes  look  through  it,  as  for 
instance  when  the  Eagle  looks  at  the  sun  f : it  is  therefore  of  a mem- 
branous texture,  and  a most  admirable  and  peculiar  muscidar  appa- 

* Vide  Barkow,  in  Meckel’s  Archiven,  Band  xii. 

t Cuvier,  Lemons  d’Annt.  Comp.  tom.  ii.  p.  431. 
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ratus  is  given,  by  which  its  movements  are  effected.  This  is  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  eyeball,  and  may  easily  be  displayed  by  turning  aside 
the  7'ecti  and  ohliqui  muscles,  as  in  fig.  366,  b.  Two  muscles  are  then 
perceived  arising  from  the  globe  of  the  eye,  taking  their  origin  from  the 
outside  of  the  sclerotic  coat : one  of  these  (r),  named  the  quadratus 
memhrance  nictitantis,  arising  from  near  the  upper  aspect  of  the  eye,  de- 
scends towards  the  optic  neiwe ; but  instead  of  being  inserted  into  any- 
thing, as  muscles  usually  are,  it  terminates  in  a most  remarkable  man- 
ner, ending  in  a tendinous  sheath  or  puUy,  through  which  the  tendon 
of  the  next  muscle  passes 
as  it  winds  around  the  optic 
nerve.  The  second  muscle 
(cZ),  called  the  pyramidalis 
memh.  nkiitantis,  arises  from 
the  inner  aspect  of  the  eye- 
ball ; and  its  fibres  are  col- 
lected into  a long  slender 
tendon,  which,  as  it  turns 
round  the  optic  neiwe, 
passes  through  the  tendinous 
sheath  formed  by  the  quu- 
dratus,  as  a rope  through  a 
puUy,  and  then  is  continued 
in  a cellular  sheath  formed 
by  the  sclerotic,  underneath 
the  eye,  to  the  lower  angle 
of  the  third  eyelid,  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  The 
reader  wHl  at  once  perceive 
how  beautifully  these  two 
muscles,  acting  simulta- 
neously, cause  the  nicti- 
tating membrane  to  sweep 
over  the  cornea,  which  returns  again  into  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye 
by  its  own  elasticity. 

(2085.)  Being  thus  provided  with  moveable  eyelids,  a lacrymal  appa- 
ratus is,  of  course,  indispensable ; and  accordingly,  birds  are  supplied 
with  tw'o  distinct  glands,  one  being  appropriated  to  the  secretion  of 
tears,  while  the  other  furnishes  a lubricating  fluid,  apparently  destined 
to  facilitate  the  movements  of  the  memhrana  nictilans. 

(2086.)  The  lacrymal  gland  is  situated,  as  in  !Man,  at  the  outer  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  its  duct  poui-s  the  lacrymal  secretion  upon  the  eyeball 
near  the  external  canthus.  The  lacrymal  canal,  whereby  the  tears, 
after  moistening  the  cornea,  arc  discharged  into  the  nose,  commences 
by  two  orifices  (fig.  366,  a,  r)  situated  just  behind  the  internal  commis- 
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sure  of  the  eyelids,  and  is  continued  into  the  nasal  cavity,  where  it 
terminates  in  front  of  the  representative  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 

(2087.)  The  second  gland,  the  glandula  Harden,  seems  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  Meibomian  glands  of  the  human  eyelids : it  forms  a 
considerable  glandular  mass,  situated  behind  the  conjunctiva,  at  the 
nasal  angle  of  the  eyelids ; and  through  its  excretory  duct,  which  opens 
behind  the  nictitating  membrane,  the  lubricating  secretion  that  it  fur- 
nishes is  poured  out. 

(2088.)  Besides  the  secreting  organs  above  described,  a third  very 
large  gland  is  found,  generally  lodged  in  a depression  beneath  the  vault 
of  the  orbit,  although  in  some  genera  it  is  situated  external  to  that 
cavity : the  secretion  of  this  gland,  however,  is  poured  into  the  nose  by 
one  or  more  ducts,  and  thus  serves  copiously  to  moisten  the  Schneide- 
rian membrane. 

(2089.)  The  auditory  apparatus  of  a Bii’d  is  almost  precisely  similar 
in  its  structure  to  that  of  one 
of  the  more  perfect  reptiles, 
such  as  the  Crocodile.  There 
is  still  no  external  ear,  or 
osseous  canal  worthy  of  being 
called  an  external  meatus : 
yet  in  a few  rare  instances, 
such  as  the  Bustard,  the  fea- 
thers around  the  ear  are  so 
disposed  as  to  collect  faint 
impressions  of  sound;  and 
in  the  Owls,  besides  possess- 
ing a broad  opercular  flap, 
that  forms  a kind  of  external  ear,  there  are  sinuosities,  external  to  the 
memhrana  tympani,  which  resemble,  not  very  distantly,  those  found  in 
the  ear  of  Man. 

(2090.)  Entering  into  the  composition  of  the  organ  of  hearing  in  the 
class  before  us,  we  have  the  memhrana  tympani  (fig.  367,  a),  and  tym- 
panic cavity,  from  which  a wide  Eustachian  tube  {d)  leads  to  the  poste- 
rior nares.  The  labyrinth  presents  the  vestibide  (c),  the  semicircular 
canals  (b),  and  the  rudimentary  cochlea  (e) ; all  of  which  so  exactly 
correspond  in  structure  with  what  has  already  been  described  when 
speaking  of  the  ear  of  lleptiles  (§  1997  et  seqq.),  as  to  render  repetition 
needless.  A single  trumpet-shaped  bone,  the  representative  of  the 
stapes,  communicates  immediately  between  the  memhrana  tympani  and 
the  fenestra  ovalis ; but  two  or  three  minute  cartilaginous  appendages, 
connected  with  the  membranous  drum  of  the  ear,  are  regarded  as  being 
the  rudiments  of  the  malleus,  incus,  and  os  orbiculare  mot  with  in  the 
next  class. 

(2091.)  The  kidneys  in  the  Bird  (fig.  368,  eee)  are  very  largo  ; they 
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are  lodged  iii  deep  depressions,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  spine,  in  the 
lumbar  and  pelvic  regions,  their  posterior  asp^ts  being  moulded  into 
aU  the  cavities  formed  by  the  bones  in  that  situation.  In  their  essential 
stnicture  each  kidney  is  made  up  of  innumerable  microscopic  flexuous 
tubes,  which,  joining  again  and  again  into  larger  and  still  lai^er  trunks, 
ultimately  terminate  in  the  ureter,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
infundibular  cavity  analogous  to  the  pelvis  of  the  human  kidney. 

Pig.  368. 


OO 


Generative  or^ns  of  the  Cock. 

(2092.)  From  tne  manner  in  which  the  kidneys  arc  imbedded,  the 
ureters  arc  necessarily  derived  from  tlieir  anterior  aspect.  After  re- 
ceiving all  the  terminations  of  the  urinary  tubules,  tliey  p:vss  behind  the 
rectum  to  tlic  cloaca,  iuto  which  they  discharge  the  lunnary  secretion. 
The  cloaca,  therefore,  receives  the  terminations  of  the  rectum,  of  the 
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ureters,  and  also,  as  we  shall  immediately  see,  of  the  sexual  passages : 
no  urinaiy  bladder  is  as  yet  developed,  nevertheless  vestiges  of  its 
appearance  begin  to  become  visible.  The  cloaca  is,  in  fact,  in  some 
birds  divided  into  two  compartments,  distinct  both  in  their  appearance 
and  in  their  office ; these,  moreover,  are  separated  by  a constriction, 
more  or  less  well-defined  in  difierent  species.  It  is  into  one  of  these 
compartments  that  the  rectum  opens,  while  the  other  (fig.  368,  m m) 
contains  the  orifices  of  the  ureters  and  generative  canals ; the  latter  is 
therefore  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  ureihro-sexual 
portion  of  the  cloaca,  and  is  in  truth  a remnant  of  the  allantois,  and  a 
mdiment  of  a bladder  for  the  accumulation  of  the  urine. 

(2093.)  An  unctuous  secretion,  peculiar  to  the  class  under  considera- 
tion, has  been  provided  for  the  purpose  of  oiling  .the  feathers ; and  in 
water-birds  the  fluid  alluded  to  becomes  of  very  great  importance  to 
their  welfare,  as  it  causes  theii’  plumy  covering  to  repel  moisture  so 
efficiently  that  it  is  never  wet.  The  gland  given  for  this  purpose  is 
called  the  “ uropygium,”  and  is  situated  upon  the  back  of  the  os  coe- 
cygis;  from  this  source  the  bird  distributes  the  oily  material  thus 
afforded  to  all  parts  of  its  plumage. 

(2094.)  The  male  generative  organs  in  Birds  are  fuUy  as  simple  in 
their  structure  as  those  of  the  Reptiha.  The  testes  are  two  oval  bodies 
(fig.  368,  ^r),  invariably  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  lying  upon  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  kidney.  In  their  intimate  structure  they  con- 
sist of  contorted  and  extremely  slender  tubes,  wherein  the  semen  is 
elaborated,  contained  in  a strong  capsule.  The  sperm-secreting  tubules 
of  each  testis  terminate  in  a slightly  flexuous  vas  deferens  (h,  {),  that 
opens  into  the  cloaca  by  a simple  orifice  (m  m).  In  most  birds  it  can 
scarcely  he  said  that  a penis  exists  at  aU,  two  simple  rudimentary  vas- 
cular papillse  at  the  termination  of  the  vasa  deferentia  constituting  the 
entire  intromittent  apparatus  ; so  that  copulation  between  the  male  and 
female  must,  in  the  generality  of  species,  he  effected  by  a simple  juxta- 
position of  the  sexual  orifices:  nevertheless  in  the  web-footed  tribes, 
which  copulate  in  the  water,  and  in  the  Ostrich,  the  penis  of  the  male  is 
much  more  perfectly  organized,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion extracted  from  Cuvier*. 

(2D95.)  The  structure  of  the  penis  is  far  from  being  the  same  in  aU 
birds  provided  with  such  an  organ  ; it  offers,  in  fact,  two  types  extremely 
different  from  each  other,  whereof  the  Ostrich  and  Drake  may  be  taken 
as  examples.  The  penis  of  the  Ostrich  is  of  a size  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  bird.  Its  form  is  conical ; and  a deep,  narrow  groove  runs  along 
its  upper  surface  from  the  base  to  tlio  point.  The  vasa  deferentia  open 
into  the  cloaca  opposite  to  the  commencement  of  the  groove ; so  that  the 
semen  flows  directly  into  this  furrow.  This  penis  consists,  first,  of  two 
solid  conical  bodies,  entirely  composed  of  fibrous  substance,  supported  at 
* Leqons  d’Anat.  Comp.  tom.  v.  p.  108. 
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their  base  within  the  sphincter  of  the  cloaca  upon  its  inferior  wall.  The 
fibrous  cones  are  placed  side  by  side,  but  not  confounded  together ; and 
the  right  is  smaller  than  the  left — no  doubt  to  allow  this  organ,  which 
never  becomes  soft  as  that  of  quadrupeds,  to  be  more  easily  folded  back 
into  the  cloaca.  Secondly,  of  a fibro- vascular  body,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  penis,  and  is  continued  to  its 
extremity.  Thirdly,  of  a cellular  portion,  capable  of  erection,  placed 
beneath  the  skin  lining  the  urethral  groove.  This  last  is  doubtless  the 
first  appearance  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which  in  Mammifers  com- 
pletely encloses  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  while  the  two  others  represent 
the  coipus  cavernosum.  The  whole  apparatus,  when  not  in  use,  is  drawn 
into  the  cloaca  by  two  pairs  of  retractor  muscles. 

(2096.)  In  Geese,  Ducks,  and  many  wading  birds,  such  as  the  Stork, 
the  structure  of  the  male  intromittent  organ  is  totally  different.  “MThen 
in  a state  of  repose,  it  is  lodged  in  a pouch  under  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  and  curved,  so  as  to  describe  three  parts  of  a circle.  When  the 
penis  is  opened  in  this  condition,  it  is  found  to  bo  made  up  of  two  por- 
tions, each  composing  half  of  its  substance.  The  parietes  of  one  half  are 
thick,  elastic,  and  slightly  glandular.  The  other  presents  iutemally  a 
great  number  of  transverse  grooves  and  folds.  This  latter  portion  during 
erection  unroUs  itself  outwards  like  a glove  ; and  at  the  same  time,  the 
half  first  mentioned,  introducing  itself  into  the  hollow  cylinder  formed 
by  the  second,  fills  it  up,  and  constitutes  the  firmest  part  of  the  organ. 
Most  of  the  gi’ooves  and  folds  visible  during  non- erection  become  much 
less  apparent  when  the  penis  is  protruded ; and  their  direction  being 
oblique,  they  prevent  it  from  stretchiug  out  in  a straight  line,  but 
oblige  it  to  assume  a corkscrew  appearance.  A deep  groove  runs 
along  the  whole  length  of  this  singular  organ ; and  it  is  into  the  com- 
mencement of  this  groove  that  the  vasa  deferentia  pour  the  seminal 
secretion. 

(2097.)  The  females  of  species  whose  males  possess  a large  penis  are 
provided  with  a rudimentary  clitoris  of  similar  construction. 

(2098.)  The  female  generative  system  iu  the  feathered  tribes  offers  a 
remarkable  exception  to  what  we  have  as  yet  seen  iu  the  vertebrate 
Ovipara.  Instead  of  being  symmeti’ically  developed  upon  the  two  sides 
of  the  body,  the  right  oviduct,  and  most  frequently  the  corresponding 
ovarium,  remain  permanently  atrophied,  and,  although  they  do  exist  in 
a rudimentary  condition,  they  never  arrive  at  such  dimensions  as  to 
allow  them  to  assist  in  the  reproductive  process. 

(2099.)  The  fertile  ovarium  presents  in  aU  essential  circumstances 
the  same  organization  as  those  of  the  lleptilia,  and  is  in  the  same  way 
attached  by  folds  of  peritoneum  in  the  ricinity  of  the  spine  (%.  369,/). 
The  contained  ova  are  found  in  all  stages  of  maturity ; and  being  con- 
nected together  l)y  narrow  pedicles,  (ho  viscus  assumes  a distinctly 
racemose  appearance. 
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(2100.)  The  oviduct  (fig.  369,  d,  e)  commences  by  a wide  funnel- 
shaped  aperture,  and  soon  assumes  the  appearance  of  a convoluted  intes- 
tine. Its  lining  membrane  varies  in  texture  in  different  parts : near  the 
infimdibular  orifice  it  is  thin 
and  smooth ; fui’ther  down  it 
becomes  thicker  and  corru- 
gated ; and  at  last,  near  the 
termination  of  the  canal,  where 
the  egg  is  completed  by  the 
calcification  of  its  outward 
covering  (g),  it  presents  a 
villose  texture.  The  oviduct 
ultimately  opens  into  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  urethro- 
sexual  compartment  of  the 
cloaca. 

(2101.)  We  must  in  the 
next  place  proceed  to  de- 
scribe, with  as  much  brevity 
as  is  consistent  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  first, 
the  nidus,  or  ovisac,  in  which 
the  rudiment  of  the  future 
being  is  produced;  secondly, 
the  structure  of  the  germ 
(ovulum)  when  it  escapes  from 
the  ovary;  thirdly,  the  addi- 
tions made  to  the  ovulum  as  it 
passes  through  the  oviduct ; 
and  lastly,  the  phenomena 
that  take  place  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  embryo  by  incubation. 

(2102.)  If  the  ovarium  of  a bird  be  examined  whilst  in  functional 
activity,  such  of  the  pedunculated  ovisacs  {calyces,  fig.  369,  /)  as  have 
within  them  ovula  ripe  for  exclusion  wiU  bo  found  to  consist  of  two 
membranes*.  Of  these,  the  exterior  is  very  vascular,  and  is  siirrounded 
with  a pale  zone  {stigma),  occupying  the  centre  of  the  calyx.  The 
lining  membrane  of  the  ovisac,  on  the  contrary,  is  thin  and  pellucid,  but 
studded  with  minute  corpuscles,  which  are  probably  glandular,  or  per- 
haps little  plexuses  of  vessels.  Within  this  ovisac  the  basis  of  the 
future  egg  {ovulum)  is  formed. 

(2103.)  The  ovulum  produced  in  the  ovisac,  when  mature,  is  made 
up  of  the  following  parts.  The  bulk  of  it  consists  of  an  orange-coloured 
oleaginous  material,  enclosed  in  a most  delicate  and  pellucid  membrane 

* Vide  Piirkinje,  Symbola:  ad  ovi  Avium  liiatoriam  ante  incubalioncm.  4to. 
Lipsiffi,  1830. 
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(rnemhrana  vitelli) : this  is  the  yelk  of  the  future  egg.  Upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  yelk  there  is  visible  a slightly-elevated  opaque  spot  (<n«t- 
tricula),  wherein  is  lodged  the  reproductive  germ : this  last,  which  is 
appai-ently  the  most  important  part  of  the  ovulum,  is  a minute  pellucid 
globule,  and  has  been  named,  after  its  discoverer,  the  “ vesicle  of  Pur- 
Tcinje,”  or  the  germinal  vesicle. 

(2104.)  The  phenomena  attending  conception  are  therefore  simply 
these  ; — The  membranes  of  the  ovisac  are  gradually  thinned  by  absorp- 
tion ; and  being  embraced  and  squeezed  by  the  infundibular  commence- 
ment of  the  oviduct,  the  transparent  zone  or  stigma  gives  way,  allowing 
the  ovulum,  covered  only  by  its  rnemhrana  vitelli,  to  escape  into  the  ovi- 
ductus.  The  rent  ovisac  is  soon  removed  by  absorption ; and  the  ovulum, 
with  its  eicatricula,  is  left  to  be  clothed  with  other  investments : but 
the  germinal  vesicle  is  now  no  longer  to  be  seen ; its  delicate  covering 
having  been,  as  Purkinje  supposes,  ruptured  by  the  violence  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected. 

(2105.)  It  is  during  the  passage  of  the  ovulum  through  the  canal  of 
the  oviduct  that  it  becomes  enclosed  in  the  other  parts  entering  into 
the  composition  of  the  egg : these  are,  the  albumen,  the  chalazce,  the 
membrana  putaminis,  and  the  calcareous  shell. 

(2106.)  The  albumen,  or  glairy  fluid  forming  the  white  of  the  egg, 
is  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  commencement  of 
the  oviduct ; and  being  laid  on,  layer  upon  layer,  gradually  coats  the 
membrana  vitelli.  Some  of  the  albumen  meanwhile  becomes  inspissated, 
so  as  to  form  an  almost  invisible  membrane,  the  chalazce,  which,  being 
twisted  by  the  revolutions  of  the  yelk,  as  it  is  pushed  forward  in  the 
oviduct,  is  gathered  into  two  delicate  and  spiral  cords  (fig.  371,  c c), 
whereby  the  yelk  is  retained  in  situ  after  the  egg  is  completed. 

(2107.)  The  ovulum,  now  covered  with  a thick  cuating  of  albmnen. 
and  furnished  with  the  chalazae,at  length  approaches  the  terminal  extre- 
mity of  the  oviduct,  where  a more  tenacious  material  is  poured  out : it 
is  here  that  the  whole  becomes  encased  in  a dense  membrane  resembling 
veiy  thin  parchment,  called  “ membrana  putaminis and  ultimately, 
on  arriving  in  the  last,  dilated  portion  of  the  canal  (fig.  369,  g),  the 
lining  membrane  of  which  secretes  cretaceous  matter,  the  shell  is  formed 
by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  extremely  minute,  polygonal  calcareous 
particles,  so  disposed  upon  the  smTace  of  the  egg  that  imperceptible  in- 
terstices are  left  between  them  for  the  puiq)Ose  of  transpiration. 

(2108.)  Thus,  as  the  oviduct  is  traced  from  its  infundibular  com- 
mencement, the  different  portions  of  it  are  seen  successively  to  discharge 
the  following  functions: — the  orifice  of  the  infundibulum  receives  the 
ONudum  from  the  orisac ; the  succeeding  portion,  extending  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  its  entire  length,  secretes  the  albumen  and  the  chalazm ; in 
the  next  tract  it  furnishes  the  membrana  ptitaminis ; and  in  the  last 
place,  the  shell  j after  which,  the  complete  egg  is  expelled  through  the 
cloaca. 
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(2109.)  The  anatomy  of  the  egg  prior  to  the  commencement  of  incu- 
bation is  therefore  sufficiently  simple.  Immecliatelj’’  beneath  the  shell 
is  the  membrana  putaminis;  which,  however,  we  must  here  remark, 
consists  of  two  layers ; and  at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg  these  layers 
separate,  leaving  a space  (fig.  370,  a,  b),  called  the  vesicula  aeris ; we 
may  further  notice  that  the  chamber  so  formed  is  filled  with  air  con- 
taining an  unusual  proportion  of  oxygen,  destined  to  serve  for  the  respi- 
ration of  the  future  embryo.  Enclosed  in  the  membrana  putaminis  the 
student  next  finds  the  albumen  and  chalazas  (fig.  371,  c) ; and  lastly, 
tlie  yelk,  enclosed  in  its  proper  membrane  (fig.  370,  c),  the  membrana 
vitelli. 

(2110.)  We  must  dwell  a little  more  at  length,  however,  upon  the 
composition  of  the  yelk.  The  cicatricula  (fig.  370,  g)  is  made  up  of  a 


Fig.  370. 


thin  membrane,  which  originally  enclosed  the  vesicle  of  Purkinje  (/)  ; 
but  this  latter,  although  introduced  into  the  diagram  for  the  pui-pose  of 
tUastration,  is  in  reality,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  longer  visible ; and 
we  must  now  change  the  word  cicatricula  for  that  of  blastoderm,  which 
may  be  pre.sumed  to  consist  of  the  original  cicatricula  and  the  ruptured 
vesicle  of  Purkinje  : it  is  from  this  blastoderm,  or  germinal  membrane, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  that  the  future  being  is  developed. 

(2111.)  Immediately  over  the  blastoderm  the  membrana  vitelli  is 
slightly  thickened  (fig.  370,  h) ; and  beneath  it  is  a canal  (e),  which 
leads  to  a chamber  (d)  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  yelk ; this  cavity  is 
filled  with  a whitish  granular  substance. 

(2112.)  Such  is  the  composition  of  the  complete  egg  of  a Fowl,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  trifling  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  of 
that  of  vertebrate  animals  in  general.  The  development  of  the  embryo 
is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner. 

(2113.)  No  sooner  has  incubation*  commenced,  than  the  blastoderm 

* Dr.  Karl  Ernst  v.  Baer,  iiber  Entwickelungsgcschichte  der  Thicre.  Beobachtung 
undEeflexion.  4to.  1837. 
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becomes  distinctly  separate  from  the  yelk  and  the  memhrana  vitdli, 
and,  as  it  begins  to  spread,  assumes  the  form  of  a central  pellucid  spot, 
simrounded  by  a broad  dark  ring  (fig,  371,  g,  h) ; it  at  the  same  time 
becomes  thickened  and  prominent,  and  is  soon  separable  into  three 
layers  ; of  these,  the  exterior  (fig.  372,  c)  is  a serous  layer ; the  internal, 

Fig.  371. 


or  that  next  the  yelk  (a),  a mucous  layer;  and  between  the  two  is 
situated  a vascular  layer  (b),  in  which  vessels  soon  become  apparent. 
These  three  layers  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  from  the  first- 
mentioned  aU  the  serous  structures,  from  the  second  all  the  mucous 
structure,  and  from  the  third  the  entire  vascular  system  of  the  embryo 
originate. 

Fig.  372. 


(2114.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  first  day  of  incubation  the  blasto- 
derm has  already  begun  to  change  its  appearance,  and  two  white  fila- 
ments are  apparent  in  the  middle  of  the  central  pellucid  circle.  Sup- 
posing a longitudinal  section  of  it  at  this  period,  (he  memhrana  viiclU 
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will  bo  found  to  have  become  more  prominent  where  it  passes  over  the 
germinal  space  (fig.  372, 1,  n).  The  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm  (c) 
has  become  thickened  at  e into  the  first  rudiment  of  the  dorsal  portion 
of  the  embryo ; but  the  mucous  layer  (a)  and  the  vascular  layer  (b) 
have  as  yet  undergone  little  alteration. 

(2115.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  day  (fig.  372, 2),  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  embiyo  is  dilated,  and  bent  down  so  as  to  inflect 
the  three  membranes  of  the  blastoderm  at  this  point. 

(2116.)  At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  day  this  inflection  is  carried 
still  further,  and  from  the  vascular  layer  a single  pulsating  cavity 
(fig.  372, 3,  li),  the  puTictum  saliens  (the  first  appearance  of  a heart),  has 
become  developed  ; so  that  considerable  advance  is  already  made  towards 
that  disposition  of  the  foetus  and  its  membranous  investments  repre- 
sented in  the  next  figiu’e,  to  which  we  now  beg  the  reader’s  attention. 

(2117.)  The  serous  membrane  (fig. 372,  c)  has  at  the  third  day  become 
reflected  to  a considerable  distance  over  the  back  of  the  foetus;  at  one 
extremity  investing  the  head  with  a serous  covering,  while  at  the  oppo- 
site it  in  like  manner  covers  the  tail : it  is  this  reflection  of  the  serous 
layer  which  forms  the  amnion,  as  will  be  observed  in  fig.  373,  where 
the  amniotic  sac  (c)  is  completed. 

Fig.  373. 


(2118.)  The  mucous  layer  (a)  is  now  seen  to  line  the  as  yet  open 
space  which  is  to  form  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  by  its  inflections 
gives  birth  to  the  rudiments  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

(2119.)  From  the  vascular  layer  (b)  has  been  developed  the  heart, 
now  composed  of  two  chambers  (a,  h),  and  the  branchial  arteries  (c), 
which  join  to  form  the  aorta  (m),  exactly  as  in  the  Menopoma  (fig.  343). 
The  allnntois  (p),  the  uses  of  which  wiU  be  described  hereafter,  like- 
wise begins  to  make  its  appearance*. 

(2120.)  At  the  fifth  day  (fig.  374)  the  lineaments  of  the  viscera 
become  tolerably  distinct.  The  sac  of  the  amnion  (c)  is  completed ; the 
liver  (i)  and  the  lungs  (e)  begin  to  show  themselves ; and  the  bag  of 
the  allantois  (p)  is  largely  developed  ; still,  however,  the  heart  {a,  h)  is 
that  of  a fish,  and  the  aorta  {m)  formed  by  the  union  of  the  branchial 

* Des  Branchies  et  des  Vaisscaux  brancliiaux  dans  lea  Embryons  des  Animaux 
vert6br^is,  par  Prof.  Ch.  Ernst  v.  Baer  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  tom.  xv.). 
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arclies  (c)  ; so  we  have  yet  to  trace  how,  as  the  lungs  increase  in  size, 
the  circulatory  apparatus  becomes  changed  and  the  branchial  organs 
obliterated. 

Eig.  374. 


(2121.)  On  the  third  day  of  ineuhation  there  exist  four  vaseular 
arches  (fig.  373,  c)  on  each  side,  having  a common  origin  from  the  bulb 
(b),  which  obviously  represents  the  hulhis  arteriosus  of  Fishes  and 
Reptiles,  before  described ; these  encircle  the  neck,  and  join  on  arriving 
in  the  dorsal  region  to  form  the  aorta,  which  commences  by  two  roots, 
each  made  up  of  the  nnion  of  the  four  branchial  vessels  of  the  corre- 
sponding side.  The  vascular  arches  are  developed  one  after  the  other, 
the  most  anterior  being  visible  even  on  the  second  day;  shortly,  a 
second  appears  behind  the  first,  the  former  in  the  meantime  becoming 
considerably  larger ; and  at  length  the  thii-d  and  the  fourth  are  formed, 
the  fourth  being  still  very  small  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  day. 

(2122.)  At  this  period  three  fissures  are  perceptible  between  the 
branchial  arches,  and  in  front  of  the  first  paii'  is  the  first  appearance  of 
the  oral  orifice, — ^which,  however,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  the  aperture 
of  the  mouth,  since  at  this  epoch  the  jaws  and  buccal  cavity  are  not  as 
yet  formed,  but,  physiologically  considered,  it  rather  represents  the 
pharynx. 

(2123.)  At  the  close  of  the  third  day  this  branchial  apparatus  is 
already  slightly  changed : the  branchial  fissures  are  wider,  and  the  fourth 
vascular  arch  is  become  nearly  as  large  as  the  others.  On  the  fourth 
day  the  first  vascular  arch  is  almost  imperceptible,  and  that  for  two 
reasons  : in  the  first  place,  it  becomes  covered  up  with  cellular  tissue ; 
and  secondly,  it  is  so  much  diminished  in  size  towards  the  second  half  of 
the  fourth  day,  that  it  merely  gives  passage  to  a most  slender  stream  of 
nearly  colourless  blood.  By  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  it  is  no  longer 
recognizable,  but,  before  its  disappearance,  it  is  seen  to  have  given  otf 
from  its  most  convex  point  a vessel,  which  becomes  the  carotid  artery ; 
so  that,  when  the  arch  itself  is  atrophied,  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
connected  with  the  bulb  of  the  aorta  becomes  the  trunk  of  the  carotid. 

(2124.)  The  second  arch  then  becomes  diminished  in  size,  insomuch 
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that  the  third  and  fourth  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  blood,  while 
in  the  meantime  a fifth  arch  makes  its  appearance  behind  the  fourth ; so 
that  in  this  way  there  are  stiU  four  permeable  arches. 

(2125.)  While  these  changes  are  going  on  in  the  vascular  canals,  the 
first  branchial  fissiu-e  gradually  closes ; and  to  make  up  for  this,  a new 
one  is  formed  between  the  arch  which  originally  was  the  fourth  and  that 
last  developed. 

(2126.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  day  there  are  consequently 
again  four  vascular  arches  and  three  branchial  fissures  on  each  side  ; hut 
not  the  same  as  those  of  the  third  day,  since  one  arch  and  one  fissure 
have  disappeared,  and  have  been  replaced  by  similar  parts.  During  the 
fifth  day,  the  vascular  arch  which  at  first  was  the  second  is  obliterated, 
and  the  two  succeeding  ones  become  increased  in  size ; but  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day  aU  the  branchial  fissures  are  effaced,  being  filled  up  with 
ceUular  tissue,  and  no  trace  of  them  is  left.  The  remainder  of  the 
metamorphosis  seems  to  depend  principally  upon  changes  that  occur  in 
the  bulbus  artenosus  (fig.  373,  6),  which  is  by  degrees  converted  into  the 
bulb  of  the  aorta.  This  part  of  the  arterial  system,  from  being  a single 
cavity,  about  the  fifth  day  divides  into  two  canals,  which  become  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  separated  and  bent  upon  themselves.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  bulbus  arteriosus  into  two  vessels  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Baer,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ventricles  gradually 
become  separated  by  a septum,  which,  as  it  grows  more  complete, 
causes  two  distinct  currents  of  blood  to  be  propelled  from  the  heart.  The 
current  coming  from  the  right  ventricle  arrives  sooner  than  the  other  at 
the  vascular  arches,  and  rushes  through  the  two  posterior  and  through 
the  middle  arch  of  the  left  side,  while  the  gush  of  blood  from  the  left 
ventricle  fills  the  two  anterior  arches  and  the  middle  arch  of  the  right 
side, — a circumstance  depending  on  the  eourse  impressed  upon  the  cur- 
rents derived  from  the  two  ventricles.  Each  current  becomes  more  and 
more  distinct ; and  at  last  each  is  provided  with  a proper  channel,  form- 
ing the  trunks  of  the  future  pulmonary  artery  and  of  the  future  aorta. 

(2127.)  It  will  bo  seen  that  as  yet  the  real  aorta  does  not  exist ; for 
at  this  period  of  the  metamorphosis  all  the  blood  passes  through  the 
vascular  arches  that  remain  into  the  dorsal  vessel  (fig.  374,  m),  which  is 
formed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aorta  of  Eishes,  by  the  union  of  the 
branchial  vessels. 

(2128.)  Wliile  the  branchial  fissures  penetrated  into  the  pharyngeal 
cavity,  the  branchial  vessels  were  contained  in  the  corresponding  bran- 
chial arches ; but  as  soon  as  these  fissures  disappear,  the  vasciilar  trunks 
abandon  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pharynx  and  begin  to  assume  the 
character  they  afterwards  present. 

(2129.)  The  most  posterior  arch  of  the  left  side  gradually  disappears, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  of  incubation  is  no  longer  recognizable ; whilst 
in  the  meantime  the  current  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  is  directed 
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in  such  a manner  as  to  pass  in  front  of  this  arch,  and  enters  the  posterior 
arch  of  the  right  side,  and  the  last  but  one  on  the  left. 

(2130.)  As,  moreover,  the  two  arches  that  were  formerly  the  most 
anterior  have  become  obliterated,  while  the  third  and  fourth,  on  the 
contrary,  are  increased  in  size,  the  blood,  passing  backwards  through 
these  arches  into  the  roots  of  the  aorta,  enters  also  the  carotid  artery, 
which  now  resembles  a prolongation  of  the  commencement  of  the  aorta 
towards  the  head.  Thus,  one  part  of  the  primitive  root  of  the  aorta 
becomes  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery. 

(2131.)  There  exist  consequently,  on  the  eighth  day,  three  vascular 
arches  on  the  right  side,  and  only  two  on  the  left ; and  these  five  arches 
are  derived  from  the  heart,  as  are  also  two  small  vascular  trunks,  now 
quite  distinct,  which  have  been  formed  from  the  bulb. 

(2132.)  The  anterior  arch  of  both  sides  and  the  middle  arch  of  the 
right  side  proceed  from  the  left  ventricle ; the  posterior  arches  issue 
from  the  right ; but  all  of  them  as  yet  unite  to  form  the  two  roots  of  the 
aorta,  which  are  still  of  pretty  equal  size,  and  each  root  gives  off  a carotid 
artery.  At  the  point  where  the  anterior  arches  join  the  roots  of  the 
aorta,  they  are  now  seen  to  give  off  newly-formed  trunks,  which  go  to 
the  anterior  extremity  of  their  respective  sides ; and  as  these  limbs  and 
the  head  increase  in  size  and  require  more  blood,  the  anterior  arch 
propels  a greater  proportion  of  blood  in  that  direction,  and  insensibly  less 
and  less  into  the  aorta.  The  consequence  is  that  the  anterior  arch  becomes 
more  and  more  decidedly  the  brachio-cephalic  trunk  ; and,  in  short,  on 
the  thirteenth  day  it  only  communicates  with  the  dorsal  aorta  by  a 
small  vessel,  and  ultimately  becomes  quite  detached,  forming  the  arteria 
innominata  of  the  corresponding  side. 

(2133.)  Meanwhile  the  posterior  arches  on  both  sides  send  out 
branches  destined  to  the  contiguous  lungs.  On  the  eighth  day  these 
vessels  are  stih  very  small,  and  difiicult  to  find ; but  they  soon  grow 
larger ; and  during  the  last  half  of  the  period  of  incubation,  they  show 
themselves  as  the  immediate  continuations  of  the  arches  from  which 
they  are  derived, — their  junctions  udth  the  aorta  becoming  more  and 
more  imperfect,  and  constituting  the  two  ductus  artenosi.  Tliese  canals 
are  of  very  unequal  size  : that  of  the  right  side  is  much  shorter  than 
that  of  the  left,  which  is  now  the  only  rcnmant  of  the  original  root  of 
the  aorta  on  that  side,  and  considerably  narrower  than  the  root  of  the 
aorta  on  the  right  side.  On  the  right  side,  in  fact,  the  middle  arch  now 
becomes  of  great  importance,  and  really  constitutes  the  commencement 
of  the  descending  aorta,  receiving  the  other  communications  as  sub- 
ordinate parts. 

(2134.)  The  bird  having  escaped  from  the  egg,  and  having  breathed 
for  some  time,  all  the  blood  from  the  right  ventricle  pa.‘!ses  into  the 
lungs,  the  ductus  artcriosi  become  totally  imperforate,  and  tv  o distinct 
circulations  are  thus  established — one  proceeding  from  the  right  side  of 
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the  heart  through  the  lungs  into  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  other 
from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  through  the  system  into  the  right  side  of 
the  heart. 

Fig.  375. 


Membranes  of  the  ovum. 


(2135.)  We  see,  therefore,  that  of  the  five  pairs  of  vascular  branchial 
arches  which  at  first  by  their  union  formed  the  aorta  as  in  Fishes,  those 
of  the  first  pair  on  both  sides  and  of  the  fifth  on  the  left  side  speedily 
disappear.  The  third  on  each 
side  become  the  hrachio-ce- 
phalic  trunks,  the  fourth  of 
the  right  side  becomes  the 
descending  aorta,  while  the 
fifth  of  the  right  side  and  the 
fourth  of  the  left  side  are  con- 
verted into  the  pulmonary 
arteries.  The  very  short 
trunk  common  to  the  two 
pulmonary  arteries,  as  well  as 
the  equally  short  trunk  of  the 
aorta,  properly  so  called,  are 
produced  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  single  eavity  of 
the  original  “ hulbus  arteri- 
osus" into  two  distinct  canals, 
and  thus  this  wonderful  me- 
tamorphosis is  accomplished. 

(2136.)  About  the  one 

hundred-and-twentietll  hour  Membrane,  of  the  ovum  in  sUu. 

from  tlio  commencement  of  incubation,  the  vascular  layer  of  the  blasto- 
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derm  has  spread  extensively  over  the  yelk  (fig.  375,  1) ; and  as  the 
vessels  formed  by  it  become  perfected,  they  are  found  to  convei^e  to  the 
navel  of  the  embryo,  and  to  constitute  a distinct  system  of  arteries  and 
veins  (oniphah -mesenteric),  communicating  with  the  aorta  and  with  the 
heart  of  the  foetus,  and  forming  a vascular  circle  surrounding  the  yelk. 
The  omphalo-mesenteric  arteries  (fig.  375,  b,  c),  which  thus  ramify  over 
the  vitelline  sac,  are  derived  from  the  mesenteric  ax*teries  ; and  the  blood 


Fig.  .377. 


distributed  through  them  is 
returned,  by  the  omphalo- 
mesenteric veins,  to  the  supe- 
rior vena  cava  of  the  young 
chick. 

(2137.)  As  soon  as  the  in- 
testinal system  of  the  embryo 
bird  is  distinctly  formed,  the 
membrane  enclosing  the  yelk 
(vitellicle)  is  seen  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  intestine  by 
a wide  duct  (ductus  vitello- 
intestinalis),  whereby  the  nu- 
tritive substance  of  the  yelk 
enters  the  alimentary  canal 
to  serve  as  food,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the 
vitellicle  becomes  thrown  into 
close  wavy  folds,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a very  extensive  surface. 

Gradually,  as  growth  ad- 
vances, the  yelk  diminishes 
in  size  ; and  at  length,  before 
the  young  bird  is  hatched, 
the  remains  of  it  are  entirely 
withdrawn  into  the  abdominal 
cavity  (figs.  378,  379),  where 
its  absorption  is  completed; 
but  even  in  the  adult  bird,  a 
little  coecal  appendage,  or  diverticulum,  still  indicates  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  ductus  vitello-intestinalis. 

(2138.)  "Wliile  the  above  phenomena  are  in  progress,  another  im- 
portant system  of  vessels,  pronded  for  the  respiration  of  the  bird  in  oi<o, 
is  developed,  and  obliterated  before  the  egg  is  hatched. 

(2139.)  At  about  the  period  represented  in  fig.  374,  the  sides  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  which  is  still  open  anteriorly,  arc  occupied  by  transi- 
tory secreting  organs,  named  coipora  Woljiana  : these,  apparently,  are 
the  rudiments  of  the  genii o-urinary  system  ; and,  to  receive  their  sccrc- 
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tion,  a bladder  is  developed,  called  the  allantoid  sac, — a viscus  which  is 
moreover  destined  to  play  an  important  j>art  in  the  economy  of  the  em- 
bryo, and  soon  becomes  its  principal  respiratory  organ.  The  allantois 
first  makes  its  appearance  as  a delicate  bag  (fig.  374,^),  derived  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  rectum ; but  it  expands  rapidly,  and  soon  occupies 
a very  considerable  portion  of  the  interior  of  the  egg  (fig.  375,  c),  until 
at  last  it  lines  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  membrana  putaminis,  and 
becoming  thus  extensively  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  that  pene- 
trates the  egg-shell,  it  idtimately  takes  upon  itseK  the  respiratoiy  func- 
tion. When  fully  developed  (fig.  376),  it  is  covered  with  a rich  network 
of  arteries  and  veins  (a,  b)  spread  upon  its  surface.  The  arteries  (fig. 
377,  a)  are  derived  from  the  common  iliac  trunks  of  the  embryo,  and 
of  course  represent  the  umbUieal  arteries  of  the  human  foetus ; the  vein 
enters  the  umbilicus,  and,  passing  tkrough  the  fissure  of  the  liver,  poui’s 
the  blood,  which  it  returns  from  the  allantois  in  an  arterialized  condi- 
tion, into  the  inferior  cava,  as  does  the  umbilical  vein  of  Mammalia. 

(2140.)  About  the  nineteenth  day  of  incubation,  the  air-vessel  at  the 
large  extremity  of  the  egg  (fig.  376,  c)  is  ruptured,  and  the  lungs  begin 
to  assume  their  function,  by 
breathing  the  air  that  this 
vesicle  contains.  The  circu- 
lation through  the  allantois 
then  gradually  diminishes, 
and  it  is  slowly  obliterated, 
until  merely  a ligamentous 
remnant,  called  the  urachus, 
is  left.  In  Reptiles,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  already  seen, 
a portion  of  the  allantoid  bag 
remains  even  in  the  adult 
creature  (fig.  340,  q)  ; and  in 
Birds,  in  that  compartment 
of  the  cloaca  in  which  the 
genital  and  urinary  passages 
terminate,  are  vestiges  of  the 
same  organ. 

(2141.)  Although  the  above 
description  is  intended  to  give 
a general  view  of  the  process  of  oviparous  generation  in  its  most  perfect 
and  consequently  most  complex  form,  the  reader,  in  applying  it  to  the 
development  of  the  ovum  in  the  inferior  Ovipaka,  must  bear  in  mind 
the  following  important  differences : — 1st,  That  in  the  air-bi’eathing 
Reptilia  the  white  of  the  egg  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  wanting ; but 
the  other  phenomena  arc  similar  to  those  witnessed  in  the  Bird.  2ndly, 
That  in  Fishes  not  only  is  there  no  white  formed,  but,  for  obvious  reasons 


Fig.  378. 


l*OBition  of  the  chick  in  ovo. 
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the  allantoid  apparatus  is  not  developed.  The  egg  in  these  lower  tribes 
contains  only  the  yelk  and  the  cicatricula  ; it  swells  from  absorbing  the 
surrounding  water,  and  the  fetus  is  developed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
yelk,  the  latter,  which,  as  in  Birds,  communicates  with  the  intestine, 
being  slowly  received  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 


Fig.  379. 


Viscera  of  mature  chick. 


(2142.)  The  subsequent  changes  that  occur  in  the  circulatory  system 
of  a bird,  namely,  the  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  of  the  duchts 
arteriosi,  whereby  the  pulmonary  and  systemic  circulations  become  quite 
distinct,  are  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  the  !Mammiferous  feetus, 
and  wiU  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
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MAMMALIA. 

(2143.)  The  liighest  boon  conferred  upon  the  lower  animals,  “ Hea- 
ven’s last,  best  gift,”  is  parental  atfection.  The  eold-blooded  Ovipara, 
unable  in  any  manner  to  assist  in  the  maturation  of  their  otfspring, 
were  necessarily  compelled  to  leave  their  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the 
agency  of  external  circumstances ; and  their  progeny,  even  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  were  abandoned  to  chance  and  to  their  own 
resources  for  a supply  of  nourishment.  In  Birds,  the  duties  and  the 
pleasures  inseparable  from  the  necessity  of  mcubating  their  ova,  and  of 
providing  nutriment  for  their  callow  brood,  are  indeed  manifested  to  an 
extent  unparalleled  in  the  preceding  orders  of  Yertebrata;  but  it  is  to 
the  Mammaha  alone,  the  most  sagacious  and  inteUigent  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  world,  that  the  Creator  has  permitted  the  full  enjoyment 
of  paternal  and  maternal  love,  has  thrown  the  offspring  absolutely  help- 
less and  dependent  upon  a mother’s  care  and  solicitude,  and  thus  confers 
upon  the  parent  the  joys  and  comforts  that  a mother  only  knows — the 
dearest,  purest,  sweetest  bestowed  upon  the  animal  creation. 

(2144.)  The  grand  circumstance  whereby  the  entire  class  of  beings 
generally  designated  under  the  name  of  Quaheupeds  may  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  is,  that  the 
females  of  every  species  are  furnished  with  mammary  glands — secern- 
ing organs  appointed  to  supply  a secretion  called  miUc,  whereby  the 
young  are  nourished  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  until  they  have 
reached  a sufficient  age  to  enable  them  to  live  upon  such  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  as  are  adapted  to  their  maturer  condition.  Tho 
po8ses.sion  of  these  lactiferous  glands  would  indeed  be  in  itself  a suffi- 
ciently decisive  characteristic  of  tho  whole  group ; and  if  to  this  wo  add 
that  their  visceral  cavity  is  separated  into  a thorax  and  abdomen  by  a 
muscular  diaphragm,  and  that  they  breathe  by  means  of  lungs  pre- 
cisely similar  to  our  own,  we  need  not  in  this  place  dwcU  upon  any 
more  minute  definition  of  the  Mammiferous  Yertebrata. 

(2145.)  The  Majimalia,  as  we  might  bo  prepared  to  anticipate  from 
their  importance,  are  extensively  distributed.  Tho  generality  of  them 
arc  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  cither  browsing  the  herbage  from  the 
groxmd,  or,  if  of  carnivorous  propensities,  leading  a hfo  of  rapine  by 
carrj'ing  on  a bloodthirsty  warfare  against  animals  inferior  to  them- 
selves in  strength  or  ferocity.  Many  inhabit  the  trees ; some  burrow 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil ; a few  can  raise  themselves  into  the  air 
and  flit  about  in  search  of  insect  prey  ; the  Otter  and  the  Seal  persecute 
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tlie  fishes  even  in  their  own  element ; and  the  gigantic  Whales,  wallow- 
ing upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  “ tempest  the  ocean”  in  their  fury. 

(2146.)  With  habits  so  diverse,  we  may  well  expect  corresponding 
diversity  in  their  forms,  or  in  the  structure  of  their  limbs ; and,  in  fact, 
did  we  not  compress  our  description  of  these  particulars  into  reasonable 
limits,  we  might  easily  test  the  perseverance  of  the  most  patient  reader 
in  following  us  through  the  mass  of  details  connected  with  this  part  of 
our  subject.  We  shall  therefore,  commencing  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  with  the  osteology  of  the  class,  first  describe,  in  general  terms, 
the  characters  of  a Mammiferous  skeleton,  and  then,  as  we  arrange  the 
Mammalia  under  the  various  orders  into  which  they  have  been  distri- 
buted, speak  of  the  most  important  abeiTations  from  the  given  type. 

(2147.)  The  vertebral  column  of  aU  Mammals,  mth  the  remarkable 
exception  of  the  Cetacea,  is  divisible  into  the  same  regions  as  in  the 
human  skeleton,  viz.  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  and  coccygeal 
or  caudal  portions. 

(2148.)  The  cervical  vertebrae  are  invariably  seven  in  number.  The 
Sloth  (Bradypus  tridactylm)  was,  until  recently,  regarded  as  forming 
a solitary  exception,  it  having  been  supposed  to  possess  nine  cervical 
vertebrae ; the  researches  of  Professor  BeU,  however,  show  that  even 
this  animal  conforms  to  the  general  law.  The  distinguished  naturalist 
referred  to  has  demonstrated  *,  “ that  the  posterior  two  of  these  verte- 
brae have  attached  to  them  the  rudiments  of  two  pairs  of  ribs,  in  the 
form  of  small  elongated  bones  articulated  to  their  transverse  processes ; 
they  must  therefore  be  considered  as  truly  dorsal  vetebrae,  modified 
into  a cervical  form  and  function  suited  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the 
animal.”  Professor  BeU  further  observes  that  “ the  object  of  the  in- 
creased number  of  vertebrae  in  the  neck  of  the  Sloth  is  evidently  to  aUow 
of  a more  extensive  rotation  of  the  head ; for,  as  each  of  the  bones  turns 
to  a smaU  extent  upon  the  succeeding  one,  it  is  clear  that  the  degree  of 
rotation  of  the  extreme  point  wiU  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
pieces  in  the  whole  series.  When  the  habits  of  this  extraordinary 
animal  are  considered,  hanging  as  it  does  from  the  under  surface  of 
boughs,  with  the  back  downwards,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  means  by 
which  it  could  look  towards  the  ground  must  be  by  rotation  of  the 
neck ; and  as  it  was  necessaiy,  to  effect  this  without  diminishing  the  ' 
fij’mness  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral  column,  to  add  certain 
moveable  points  to  the  number  possessed  by  the  rest  of  the  class,  the 
additional  motion  was  acquired  by  modifying  the  two  superior  dorsal 
vertebrae,  and  giving  them  the  office  of  cervical,  rather  than  by  infring- 
ing on  a rule  which  is  thus  preserved  entire  without  a single  known 
exception.” 

(2149.)  The  occipital  bone  articulates  with  the  atlas  by  two  lateral 
condyles,  instead  of  by  a single  central  articulating  surface, — a circum- 
Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Pliys.  art  Edentata. 
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stance  which  depends  upon  the  greatly-increased  development  of  the 
encephalon,  and  the  consequent  expansion  of  the  cranium. 

(2150.)  The  number  of  dorsal  vertebrae  depends  upon  that  of  the 
ribs : thus  in  the  Bat  tribe  there  are  only  eleven  ; while  in  some  of  the 
Pachydermata  (as,  for  example,  in  the  Elephant  and  Tapir)  as  many  as 
twenty  dorsal  vertebrae  may  he  counted.  The  liunbar  and  sacral  verte- 
brae will  hkewise  be  more  or  less  numerous  in  different  genera ; and 
in  the  number  of  pieces  composing  the  coccyx,  or  tail,  there  is  every 
variety,  from  foair  to  five-and-forty. 

(2151.)  The  thorax  is  enclosed  by  ribs,  which  in  structure,  and  in  their 
mode  of  connexion  with  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  resemble  those  of  Man. 
At  its  dorsal  extremity  each  rib  is  articulated  by  its  head  to  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  and  to  the  intervertebral  substance  ; while  its  tubercle, 
or  the  representative  of  the  second  head  of  the  rib  of  a Bird,  is  move- 
ably  connected  with  the  corresponding  vertebral  transverse  process. 
There  are  no  sternal  ribs  ; but  these  are  represented  by  cartilaginous 
pieces,  whereby,  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  each  rib  is 
attached  to  the  side  of  the  sternum : posteriorly,  however,  this  con- 
nexion does  not  exist.  The  anterior  ribs  are  therefore  called  true  ribs, 
and  the  posterior,  false,  or  floating  ribs,  precisely  as  in  the  human 
skeleton. 

(2152.)  The  sternum  is  composed  of  several  narrow  pieces,  placed  in 
a line  behind  each  other  along  the  middle  of  the  breast.  These  pieces 
are  generally  consolidated : by  their  lateral  margins  they  give  attach- 
ment anteriorly  to  the  clavicles,  if  these  bones  be  present,  and,  behind 
these,  to  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs. 

(2153.)  From  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  thorax,  it  is  evident  that 
the  ribs  are  capable  of  extensive  movements  of  elevation  and  depression, 
whereby  the  capacity  of  the  whole  thoracic  cavity  may  be  increased  or 
diminished — movements  which,  aided  by  those  of  the  diaphragm,  draw 
in  and  expel  the  air  used  for  respiration. 

(2154.)  The  anterior  extremity  is  appended  to  a broad  scapula,  gene- 
rally unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  except  by  muscular 
attachments.  In  quadrupeds  that  use  this  extremity  as  an  instrument 
of  prehension  or  of  flight,  a clavicle  is  interposed  between  the  scapula 
and  the  sternum  ; but  most  frequently  this  element  of  the  shoulder  is 
deficient,  and  even  the  coracoid  bone,  if  a vestige  of  it  remains  at  all,  is 
reduced  to  a mere  appendage  to  the  scapula,  known  to  the  human  ana- 
tomist as  the  coracoid  process.  The  rest  of  the  limb  presents  the  arm, 
the  fore-arm,  the  carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges ; but  these  are  so 
altered  in  appearance  in  different  orders,  that  no  general  description 
will  suffice,  and  we  must  therefore  defer  this  part  of  our  inquiry  for 
the  present. 

(2155.)  In  the  posterior  extremity  there  is  equal  dissimilarity  in  the 
construction  of  the  distal  portions  of  the  limb ; but  the  pelvis,  although 
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much  modified  in  form,  consists  of  the  same  pieces  as  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  like  manner  has  the  pubic  arch  and  foramina  fully 
completed. 

(2156.)  The  cranium  and  face  are  made  up  of  numerous  hones,  easily 
recognizable,  as  they  correspond  in  their  general  arrangement  "with  those 
composiug  this  part  of  the  skeleton  in  the  lower  Yertebrata.  Their  de- 
velopment in  the  facial  region  is  large,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  muscles  moving  the  lower  jaw ; and  they  arc  so  disposed  as  to  form 
buttresses  to  resist  the  powerful  pressure  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  to 
enclose  cavities  wherein  are  lodged  the  organs  connected  with  the  senses 
of  smell  and  of  vision.  One  example  will  answer  our  present  purpose, 
and  we  have  selected  the  skull  of  the  Pig  as  one  calculated  to  show  a 
medium  development  of  the  whole  series. 

(2157.)  In  the  face  we  find  on  each  side  two  bones  entering  into  the 
composition  of  the  upper  jaw,  into  which  teeth  are  implanted  ; these  are 
the  superior  maxillary  (fig.  380, 18),  and  the  intermaxillary  (17).  These 


Fig.  380. 


Skull  of  the  Pig. 


bones,  moreover,  bound  extensively  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and,  together 
with  the  palatine  process  of  the  bone  (fig.  381,  22),  constitute  the 

bony  palate,  or  roof  of  the  mouth.  The  nasal  hones  (fig.  380, 20,  20)  com- 
plete the  upper  part  of  the  face ; and,  being  in  contact  along  the  mesial 
line,  arch  over  the  nasal  chamber. 

(2158.)  The  orbit  is  bounded  anteriorly  by  the  lacrymal  bone  (e),  and 
the  juyal  or  malar  bone  (6).  Its  posterior  boundary  is  generally  want- 
ing, as  the  external  angular  processes  of  the  jugal  and  frontal  bones  do 

not  meet.  . , 

(2159.)  The  orbital  cavity  is  principally  formed  by  processes  denved 
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from  the  os  frontis,  the  sphenoid,  the  lacrymal,  and  the  malar  bone ; 
the  ethmoid  and  the  palatine  rai’ely  entering  into  its  composition. 

(2160.)  The  os  ethmoicles,  the  vomer,  and  the  turbinated  bones  will 
he  described  minutely  when  we  speak  of  the  olfactory  apparatus,  which 
they  contribute  to  form. 

(2161.)  The  inferior  maxilla  in  Mammals  is  characterized  by  two 
circumstances,  which  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  Vertebrata.  It 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  only  two  lateral  pieces,  exactly  similar  to 
each  other,  joined  together  at  the  chin  by  a symphysis  in  many  orders ; 
but  in  others  even  this  symphysis  is  obliterated  at  an  early  age,  and 
in  the  adult  the  two  lateral  halves  would  seem  to  form  but  one  piece. 

(2162.)  Another  character  peculiar  to  the  lower  jaw  of  a Mammal  is, 
that  it  is  moveably  articulated  with  the  temporal  bone  by  means  of  a 
convex  and  imdivided  condyle. 

(2163.)  These  marks,  identifying  the  mammiferous  lower  jaw,  ought 
to  be  well  remembered  by  the  paljeontologist. 

(2164.)  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  describe  the  teeth  that 
arm  the  jaws  of  the  difierent  tribes  of  quadrupeds ; and  therefore  we 
now  proceed  to  examine  their  cranial  cavity,  and  the  bones  that  enter 
into  its  formation. 

(216.5.)  T\ig  frontal  bones  (figs.  380,  381,  1,  l)  are  generally  two  in 
number ; and  even  when,  as  in  Man,  they  seem  to  form  but  one  bone, 
the  two  lateral  halves  are  produced  from  separate  points  of  ossification, 
and  only  coalesce  as  age  advances  : sometimes,  indeed,  even  in  the  adult, 
they  remain  permanently  separated  by  suture. 

Fig.  381. 


Section  of  the  skull  of  the  Pig. 

(2166.)  The  parietal  bones  (figs.  380,  381,  7,  7)  occupy  their  usual 
position;  and  although  generally  double,  as  in  the  human  skeleton, 
they  are  not  unfrequently  consolidated  together,  even  at  an  early  ago,  so 
as  to  represent  but  a single  bone. 

(2167.)  The  occipital  bone  consists  primarily  of  the  same  pieces  as 
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in  the  Kcptilo ; but  in  the  Mamraifer  these  are  at  an  early  period  con- 
solidated into  one  mass,  situated  at  the  back  of  the  cranium.  Its  l>asilar 
portion  (5)  articulates  with  the  atlas  by  two  condyles ; while  the  lateral 
Avings  (10)  and  the  superior  arch  (8)  surround  the  forarnen  magnum, 
and  protect  the  cerebellic  regions  of  the  encephalon. 

(2168.)  The  sphenoid  (6),  although  composed  of  fewer  separate  pieces 
than  in.  the  E-eptilia,  and  even  regarded  by  the  human  anatomist  as  a 
single  bone,  is  still  distinctly  divisible,  especially  in  young  animals,  into 
two  very  important  portions — one  anterior,  and  the  other  posterior — 
each,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  forming  the  body  of  a distinct  cranial  vertebra. 
The  posterior  half  (6)  consists  of  the  body,  including  the  posterior 
clinoid  processes,  and  of  the  greater  alas  and  pterygoid  processes 
(fig.  381,  25).  The  anterior  half  is  formed  by  the  anterior  clinoid  pro- 
cesses and  alae  minores  (fig.  381,  11).  These  two  halves  may  therefore 
he  called,  respectively,  the  anterior  nadi  posterior  sphenoids. 

(2169.)  Lastly,  we  have  the  temporal  hone,  exhibiting  but  one  piece, 
although  made  up  of  aU  the  parts  which  in  the  Eeptile  were  so  ob- 
viously distinct  elements.  The  petrous  portion,  wedged  into  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  stiU  encloses  the  internal  car.  The  tympanic  element 
(fig.  380,  a)  supports  the  membrana  tympani.  The  mastoid  process 
(fig.  381,  12)  is  the  homologue  of  the  mastoid  bone  of  the  Crocodile ; 
and,  lastly,  the  squamous  element,  with  which  the  lower  jaw  is  articu- 
lated (fig.  380,  23),  in  the  Eeptiha  Avas  visibly  a distinct  bone.  Even 
to  these  may  be  added  the  zygomatic  process,  which  Professor  Owen 
regards  as  an  independent  elemental  part. 

(2170.)  EevieAving,  therefore,  aU  that  has  been  said  relative  to  the 
composition  of  the  skull  in  the  different  classes  of  Yertebrata,  the  fol- 
loAAong  deductions  may  be  arrived  at  * : — 

1.  That  as  we  advance  from  loAver  to  higher  forms,  the  proportionate 
size  of  the  cranium  relative  to  that  of  the  face  becomes  greater. 

2.  That  the  number  of  bones  met  Avith  upon  the  inferior  and  lateral 
aspects  of  the  head  gradually  diminishes : for  in  Mammalia  the  pUmj- 
goid  and  tympanic  hones,  Avhich  eA*en  in  Birds  are  separate  pieces, 
become  very  generally  confoimded  with  the  sphenoid  aud  the  temporal : 
and  also  the  petrous  and  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal  become 
blended  togctlicr. 

3.  The  number  of  bones  normally  entering  into  the  comiiosition  of  the 
cranium  of  adult  Mammalia  varies  considerably.  Ylreu  most  numerous, 
there  are  twenty-eight — eleven  in  the  cranium,  and  seventeen  in  the 
face.  In  this  case  the  cranial  bones  are  the  foUoAA-ing : — one  occipital, 
one  sphenoid,  the  tAVO  squamous  portions  of  the  temporal,  the  t«'0 
tympano-petrous  portions  of  the  temporal,  the  tAvo  i>aiietal,  the  two 
frontal,  and  the  ethmoid. 

(21 71 .)  Tlic  hones  of  the  face  arc : tAVO  siqicrior  maxillary,  two  intcr- 
* Meckel,  Truilo  Generulc  d’ Anatomic  Conipnree,  tom.  iii.  2^'  part.,  p.  195. 
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maxillary,  two  nasal,  two  lacrjTnal,  the  vomer,  two  inferior  tiu’binated 
bones,  two  palate  bones,  two  jugal  bones,  and,  lastly,  the  two  halves  of 
the  lower  jaw. 

(2172.)  It  is  true  that  some  slight  exceptions  occur  : thus,  for  example, 
in  the  Cetacea  the  pterygoid  bones  remain  detached ; in  the  Eodentia 
the  occipital  is  divided  into  a superior  and  inferior  portion ; but  in  the 
latter,  the  two  frontal  and  the  two  parietal  become  consolidated  into 
one  bone. 

(2173.)  In  Man  the  bones  of  the  cranium  become  much  less  nume- 
rous, inasmuch  as  aU  the  elements  of  the  occipital,  of  the  temporal,  of 
the  frontal,  the  intermaxillary,  and  the  maxillary,  composing  the  upper 
jaw,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw,  respectively  coalesce  ; and  the 
skuU  consists  of  but  one-and-twenty  bones, — seven  in  the  cranium,  and 
fomieen  in  the  face. 

(2174.)  Even  this  number  is  not  the  smallest ; for  in  some  Monkeys 
the  nasal  bones  unite  and  become  consolidated  into  one  piece. 

(2175.)  Having  thus  enumerated  the  different  osseous  pieces  forming 
the  crania  of  all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals,  we  must  next  consider 
them  in  another  point  of  view,  namely,  as  being  continuations  of  the 
spinal  chain  of  bones,  or  real  vertebrae  modified  in  foim  and  proportions 
in  conformity  with  the  increased  volume  of  the  nervous  masses  they  are 
destined  to  enclose.  We  must  premise,  however,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
our  intention  to  adopt  unreservedly  the  theoretical  opinions  of  those 
Continental  writers  who  find  vertebral  elements  in  the  bones  of  the  face, 
and  even  in  the  nasal  cartilages ; stiU,  without  overstraining  the  facts, 
it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  very  satisfactorily  that  the  cranial  pieces  that 
immediately  enclose  the  cerebral  masses  are  strictly  vertebrae,  and  pre- 
sent the  same  essential  structm-e  as  those  of  the  spinal  region. 

(2176.)  That  this  is  the  case  in  the  skull  of  a EeptUe,  no  one,  indeed, 
who  examines  the  subject  can  hesitate  to  admit ; but  even  in  the  Mam- 
miferous  cranium,  where,  from  the  enormous  proportionate  size  of  the 
encephalon,  the  cranium  is  most  distorted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
the  relationship. 

(2177.)  The  cranial  vertebrae  are  three  in  number:  the  occipital,  the 
parietal,  and  the  frontal ; these  are  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  diagram, 
after  Cams,  representing  those  of  the  Sheep. 

(2178.)  The  occipital  vertebra  (fig.  382,  a)  has  for  its  body  the  basilar 
portion  ; the  arches  bound  the  foramen  magnum  laterally  ; and  above, 
the  spinous  process,  flattened  out  and  expanded  in  -proportion  to  the  size 
of  those  lobes  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  which  it  defends,  forms  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  skull. 

(2179.)  The  body  of  the  second  or  parietal  vertebra  (ii)  is  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid — that  is,  more  properly  speaking,  the  posterior  sphenoid 
bone,  whoso  largo  aim,  curving  upwards,  meet  the  parietal,  and  thus  an 
arch  is  formed  of  sufficient  span  to  cover  the  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum. 
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(2180.)  Tho  anterior,  or  frontal  vertebra  (c)  has  for  its  body  the  an- 
terior sphenoid  {alee  minores) ; its  arch  being  completed  by  the  carity  of 
the  os  frontis,  which  encloses  anteriorly 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 

(2181.)  From  this  analysis  of  the 
composition  of  the  ci’anium,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  temporal  bones,  although 
in  Man  they  assist  so  materially  in  com- 
pleting the  cranial  cavity,  are  only  in- 
tercalated between  the  real  vertebral 
elements ; as  indeed  might  almost  have 
been  anticipated,  seeing  how  differently 
the  pieces  belonging  to  this  bone  are  ar- 
ranged in  different  classes  of  Vertebrata. 

(2182.)  Such  is  the  general  organi- 
zation of  the  Mammiferous  skeleton. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the  os- 
teology of  the  different  orders  into  which 
the  Mammalia  have  been  distributed, 
and  observe  in  what  respects  they  in- 
dividually differ  from  each  other. 

(2183.)  The  transition  from  Birds  to 
Quadrupeds,  remotely  separated  as  they 
might  appear  to  be,  is  effected  by  gentle 
gradations  of  structure ; and  the  Moiro- 
TEEMATA,  notwithstanding  them  quadru- 
pedal form  and  hairy  covering,  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  feathered  Ovipara 
in  many  points  of  their  organization, 
that  they  evidently  form  a connecting 
link  between  these  two  great  classes  of 


animals. 
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(2184.)  It  is  true  that  they  have 
mammary  glands,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  give  suck  to  their 
offspring  ; but  it  is  not  even  yet  satisfactorily  determined  whether  they 
lay  eggs,  or  produce  liring  young.  Tho  structure  of  their  generative 
apparatus  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  ratlier  allied  to  the  Oviparous  than 
the  Mammiferous  tjqie ; and,  as  in  Bmls,  the  rectum,  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, and  the  sexual  organs,  aU  discharge  themselves  iato  a common 
cloacal  chamber;  so  that  there  is  still  but  a single  vent — a circumstance 
from  which  the  name  of  the  order  is  derived. 

(2185.)  Even  their  skeleton,  in  many  points,  presents  a very  close 
affinity  to  that  of  a Bird,  as  wiU  be  evident  on  examining  tho  osseous 
system  of  tlio  OniithorJn/nchus  2>ara(io.vns  (fig.  383). 

(2186.)  Tlio  mouth  of  this  quadrujied,  indeed,  resembles  that  of  a 
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Duck,  whence  the  name  of  “ Duck-hill,”  whereby  it  is  usually  distin- 
guished. It  has,  moreover,  a distinct  furcular  bone  in  addition  to  what 


Fig.  383. 


Skeleton  of  Ornithorynchua  paradoxus. 


would  seem  to  be  the  ordinary  clavicles ; but  in  reality  these  are  the 
coracoid  bones  stiU  largely  developed.  Moreover,  the  anterior  or  sternal 
ribs  are  ossified,  and  a spur  is  attached  to  the  hind  foot  of  the  male,  not 
remotely  resembling  that  of  a Cock  : this  last  appendage  is  perforated 
by  a duct,  and  has  a gland  connected  with  it,  situated  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  thigh,  by  which  a poisonoiis  secretion  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  elaborated. 

(2187.)  The  Marsupialia,  it  will  be  afterwards  explained,  as  regards 
the  conformation  of  their  generative  system,  are  organized  in  accordance 
with  a tj'pe  intermediate  between  that  common  to  Birds  and  that  which 
characterizes  Mammalia  properly  so  called. 

(2188.)  The  Marsupial  quadrupeds  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  but 
in  such  an  imperfect  condition,  that  at  the  period  of  their  birth  scarcely 
the  rudiments  of  their  limbs  have  become  apparent ; and  in  this  state 
they  arc  conveyed  into  a pouch  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  female’s 
abdomen,  where  they  fix  themselves  by  their  mouths  to  the  nipples  of 
their  mother,  and,  sucking  milk,  derive  from  this  source  the  materials 
for  their  growth.  These  animals  arc  peculiar  to  the  Australian  and 
American  continents ; nay,  in  Australia,  so  anomalous  in  aU  its  pro- 
ductions, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  those  perhaps  brought  there 
by  accidental  importation,  all  the  quadrupeds  are  constructed  after  the 
Marsupial  tj-pe.  The  great  characteristic  whereby  to  distinguish  the 
skeleton  of  a Marsupial  Mammifer  is,  the  existence  of  two  peculiar 
bones  attached  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  pubis,  which  in  the  living 
animal  arc  imbedded  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  tluis 
support  the  pouch  of  the  female.  The  mai-supial  bones,  however,  exist 
in  the  male  likewise ; and  oven  in  the  Monotremata,  that  are  evidently 
nearly  allied  to  the  proper  Marsupialia,  although  no  pouch  is  met  with 
even  in  the  female  sex,  the  bones  aUiided  to  are  found  connected  with 
the  pubis. 

(2189.)  This  great  section  of  the  Vertebrate  creation,  which  perhaps 
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ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a class  hy  itself,  is  composed  of  numerous 
families,  of  diverse  forms  and  very  opposite  habits.  The  Opossums 
(Didel^jhys)  of  the  American  continent  live  in  trees,  and  devour  birds, 
insects,  or  even  fmits  : in  these,  the  thumb  of  the  hind  foot  is  opposable 
to  the  other  fingers,  and  adapted  for  gra.sping  the  houghs,  whence  they 
are  called  Pedimanes;  their  tail  is  likewise  prehensHe.  Others  are 
terrestrial  in  their  habits,  wanting  the  prehensile  thumb. 


Skeleton  of  the  Kangaroo  Rat. 

(2190.)  The  Kangaroo  Eat,  or  Potoroo  (^ffypsijirymnus'),  of  whose 
skeleton  we  have  given  a di-awng  (fig.  384),  is  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
proportionate size  of  its  hind  legs  : these,  moreover,  have  no  tlnunb, 
and  the  two  innermost  toes  are  joined  together  as  far  as  the  nails  ; so 
that  there  appear  to  he  but  three  toes,  the  inner  one  being  furnished 
with  two  claws.  Such  legs  are  well  adapted  to  make  strong  and 
vigorous  leaps  over  a level  plain ; and  in  the  Kangaroos  (Maovjftts)  the 
extraordinaiy  development  of  the  posterior  extremities  is  even  yet  more 
wonderful.  In  other  respects,  the  skeletons  of  the  lEarsupialia  conform 
to  the  general  description  already  given. 

(2191.)  AE  other  Mammiferous  Vertebrata  produce  their  young  aUve, 
and  not  until  they  have  attained  a considerably  advanced  state  of  deve- 
lopment during  their  intra-uterine  existence.  The  connexion  between 
the  maternal  and  foetal  systems  in  these  orders  is  maintained  diuing 
the  latter  periods  of  gestation  by  the  development  of  a peculiar  riscus, 
culled  the  placenta  ; nevertheless,  after  birth,  the  young  animals  arc 
still  dependent  upon  the  mother  for  support,  and  live  u])on  the  milk 
supplied  by  her  mammary  organs. 
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(2192.)  The  lowest  order  of  Placental 
^Iajimalia  comprises  those  fonns  which, 
although  they  breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs, 
and  have  hot  blood  like  ourselves,  are  ap- 
pointed to  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
wherein  they  pass  theii’  lives,  and  even 
bring  forth  and  suckle  theii’  young.  In 
order  to  live  imder  such  circumstances  as 
these,  the  Cetacea  must  necessarily,  in 
many  points  of  their  structure,  he  organized 
after  the  model  of  fishes  ; and  we  cannot  he 
surprised  if,  in  their  outward  form,  and 
even  in  the  disposition  of  theii’  limbs,  they 
strikingly  resemble  the  finny  tribes.  Their 
head  is  large — frequently,  indeed,  of  enor- 
mous proportions ; there  is  no  neck  appa- 
rent externally, — the  head  and  trunk,  as  in 
fishes,  appearing  continuous.  The  anterior 
extremities  are  converted  into  broad  fins,  or 
paddles;  whilst  the  pelvic  extremities  arc 
absolutely  wanting;  posteriorly,  the  body 
tapers  off  towards  the  tail,  and  terminates 
in  a broad,  horizontal  fin,  which  latter, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  bony  rays,  as 
in  the  fish,  but  is  entirely  of  a cartilaginous 
and  fleshy  structure.  Frequently  there  is 
even  a vertical  dorsal  fin ; but  this,  too,  is 
entirely  soft  and  cartilaginous,  so  that  in 
the  skeleton  no  ve.stiges  of  it  are  apparent*. 

(2193.)  In  the  Whalebone-Whale  {Ba- 
leena  mysticetus)  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Cetaceous  skeleton  are  well  exhibited.  In 
this  gigantic  animal  (fig.  385),  which  some- 
times measures  upwards  of  a hundred  feet 
from  the  snout  to  the  tail,  the  head  forms 
nearly  a foui-th  part  of  the  entire  length  of 
its  stupendous  carcass ; so  enormously  de- 
veloped are  the  bones  of  the  face  that  form 
the  upper  and  the  lower  jaws.  The  cranial 
cavity,  wherein  the  brain  is  lodged,  of 
course  does  not  participate  in  this  excessive 

* It  is  interesting  to  see  these  fins  still  formed  by 
the  skin  {exoskeleton),  wliero  the  osseous  system 
eould  not  enter  into  their  composition  without  de- 
viating altogether  from  the  Mammiferous  typo. 


Fig.  385. 


Skclfloii  of  tho  Whak'bone 
Whale. 
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dilatation,  but  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  brain  lodged  within  it. 
It,  however,  presents  one  point  of  physiological  interest,  serving  to 
prove  still  more  demonstratively  that  the  temporal  bone  is  merely  an 
afljunct  to,  and  not  essentially  a constituent  part  of,  the  cranium ; for 
here  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  wherein  is  lodged  the 
organ  of  hearing,  is  entirely  detached  from  the  skull,  to  which  it  is 
only  fastened  by  a ligamentous  connexion.  This  remarkable  arrange- 
ment is,  no  doubt,  intended  to  prevent  the  stunning  noises  that  would 
else  be  conveyed  from  every  side  to  the  ear,  by  cutting  off  aU  imme- 
diate communication  between  the  auditory  apparatus  and  the  osseous 
framework  of  the  head. 

(2194.)  The  cervical  vertebrae,  in  conformity  with  the  shortness  of 
the  neck,  are  exceedingly  thin  ; and  some  of  them  are  not  unfrequently 
anchjdosed  into  one  piece. 

(2195.)  The  thorax  is  composed  in  the  ordinary  manner ; hut  the 
posterior  ribs  are  only  fixed  to  the  transverse  processes  of  the  corre- 
sponding vertebrae.  Behind  the  thorax  the  whole  spine  is  flexible,  its 
movements  being  untrammelled  by  any  pelvic  framework  or  posterior 
extremity ; so  that,  as  in  fishes,  the  broadly-expanded  tail  is  the  great 
agent  in  locomotion ; and  from  the  horizontal  position  of  this  mighty 
oar  it  is  better  adapted  to  enable  the  animal  to  plunge  headlong  into 
the  depth,  and  to  rise  again  to  the  surface,  with  all  expedition,  than  if 
it  had  been  placed  vertically,  as  it  is  in  fishes. 

(2196.)  The  only  vestiges  of  a pelvis  met  with  in  thelJSTiale  are,  the 
nidimentaiy  ossa  pubis  represented  in  the  figure.  These  are  imbedded 
in  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  serve  to  support  the  external  organs  of 
generation : the  caudal  vetebrae,  however,  are  distinguishable  by  the 
inferior  spinous  processes  developed  from  their  under  surfaces.  As  to 
the  construction  of  the  anterior  extremity,  the  shoulder  is  composed  of 
the  scapula  alone.  The  arm  and  fore-arm  are  much  stunted,  and  are 
not  moveable  at  the  elbow ; therefore  the  muscles  for  pronating  and 
supinatiag  the  arm  do  not  exist,  but  ai’e  represented  by  aponeurotic 
expansions  spread  over  the  surfaces  of  the  bones.  The  bones  of  the 
carpus  are  flattened,  and  more  or  less  consolidated  together.  The  fingers. 
Likewise,  are  flat ; and  the  whole  limb  so  covered  with  tendinous  bands, 
and  enveloped  in  slun,  as  to  form  merely  a fin  whereby  the  creature 
guides  its  com’se  through  the  water. 

(2197.)  In  the  Herbivorous  Cetacea,  as  the  Hanatus  and  Dugong, 
the  head  is  smaller  in  pi’oportion  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the 
hands  better  developed,  so  as  to  bo  useful  iu  creeping  on  hmd,  or  in 
can-jung  their  young.  These  genera  inhabit  the  mouths  of  tropical 
rivers. 

(2198.)  The  relationship  between  the  Cetacea  and  the  next  order 
that  offera  itself  to  our  notice  is  too  evident  not  to  be  immediately 
appreciated.  The  thick  and  naked  skin,  the  gigantic  bodj*,  the  massive 
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bones,  the  bulky  head,  and  even  the  variable  and  irregular  teeth  that 
arm  the  ponderous  jaws  are  all  again  conspicuous  in  the  Pachydermata  ; 
and  the  river  and  the  marsh,  the  localities  frequented  by  the  latter,  as 
obviously  indicate  the  intermediate  position  which  these  animals  occupy 
between  the  aquatic  and  the  terrestrial  Mammalia. 

"(2199.)  The  skeleton  of  the  Hippopotamus  (fig.  386)  offers  a good 
example  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  osseous  system  in  the  Pachy- 
dermata. The  spinous  processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  anterior  dorsal 
vertebrae  are  necessarily  of  prodigious  strength,  giving  origin  as  they  do 
to  the  muscles  that  support  the  weighty  skull ; the  ribs  are  numerous, 
broad,  and  flat;  they  extend  nearly  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
trunk,  and  thus  assist  in  sustaining  the  biilky  viscera  of  the  abdomen. 
The  pelvis  is  massive,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body ; and  both 
the  thoracic  and  pelvic  extremities,  short,  thick,  and  strong,  form,  as  it 
were,  pillars  upon  which  the  trunk  is  raised. 


Fig.  386. 


(2200.)  The  most  important  differences  observable  between  the 
various  genera  of  Pachydermatous  Mammalia  are  found  in  the  structure 
of  their  feet,  and  in  the  number  and  disposition  of  their  toes.  In  the 
Elephant  there  are  five  to  each  foot ; but  in  the  living  state  they  are  so 
encased  in  the  callous  skin  which  fonns  a sort  of  hoof  to  the  foot  of  this 
monstrous  animal,  that  they  are  scarcely  perceptible  externally.  In 
* the  Hippopotamus,  above  delineated,  there  are  four,  and  also  in  the  Hog 
tribes;  but  in  the  latter  the  two  middle  toes  are  disproportionately 
large.  The  llhinoceros  has  only  three  toes  to  each  foot ; and  other 
varieties  in  this  respect  might  easily  be  pointed  out. 

(2201.)  In  the  SoLinuxonLA,  or  Solipeds,  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  a 
t family  belonging  to  the  order  last  mentioned,  we  have  a tribe  of  ani- 
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mals  quite  peculiar  a.s  relates  to  the  construction  of  their  locomotive 
extremities. 

(2202.)  In  the  Horse,  for  example  (a  creature  obviously  formed 
be  an  assistant  to  the  human  race),  so  completely  has  every  other  con- 
sideration been  sacrificed  in  order  to  ensure  the  utmost  possible  strength 
and  solidity  in  the  structui’e  of  the  foot,  that  aU  the  toes  appear  exter- 
nally to  have  been  solidified  into  one  bony  mass,  which,  being  encased 
in  a single  dense  and  homy  hoof,  is  not  only  strong  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  quadmped,  and  to  sustain 
the  shock  produced  by  its  most  active  and 
vigorous  leaps,  but  becomes  abundantly  effi- 
cient to  carry  additional  burdens,  or  to  draw 
heavy  loads  in  the  service  of  mankind. 

(2203.)  In  the  anterior  extremity  of  a 
Soliped  (fig.  387)  the  shoulder  consists 
only  of  the  scapula,  there  being  no  clavicle 
to  connect  it  with  the  sternum.  The  hu- 
meras  is  short  and  very  strong : the  radius 
and  ulna  are  partially  consolidated  toge- 
ther, so  that  aU  movements  of  pronation 
and  supination  are  impossible.  The  carpus 
is  composed  of  seven  short  bones  disposed 
in  two  rows.  The  metacarpus  is  a single 
bone  (the  cannon  bone),  which,  from  its 
length  and  size,  is  commonly  called  the 
“ fore  leg  ” of  the  horse,  the  carpo-meta- 
carpal  articulation  being  looked  upon  as 
the  ‘‘  knee.”  Lastly,  the  foot  consists  of 
thi’ee  great  phalanges ; whereof  the  proxi- 
mal is  named  the  “pastern,”  the  second 
the  “ coronary,”  and  the  distal  phalanx  the 
“ coffin  hone”  In  the  macerated  skeleton, 
however,  the  vestiges  of  two  other  toes  are 
visible  ; but  they  are  merely  nidiments  rc- 
sembhng  osseous  splints  attached  to  each 
side  of  the  metacarpus  or  cannon  bone. 

(2204.)  In  the  posterior  limbs  of  the 
Horse  the  same  peculiarities  are  obsciwable, 
in  the  construction  both  of  tlio  leg  and  foot. 

(2205.)  The  Huminantia  constitute  an- 
other order  of  quadrupeds  of  very  great 
importance  to  mankind,  distinguished  by 
their  remarkable  habit  of  chewing  the  cud ; 
that  is,  of  bringing  iqi  the  food  again  from  Ihe  stomach  into  the  mouth, 
for  the  puimosc  of  undergoing  a second  process  of  mastication.  Thej 
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all  have  weU-developed  incisoi'  teeth  in  the  lowei’  jaw,  hut  none  in  the 
upper.  The  patient  and  thirst-enduring  Camel,  the  stately  Giraffe,  the 
Ox,  the  Sheep,  the  Goat,  the  nimble  Antelope,  and  the  fleet  and  elegant 
Stag  are  all  examples  of  this  extensive  order ; hut  it  is  the  skeleton  of 
the  last-mentioned  alone  that  we  shall  select  for  dehneation  (fig.  388). 

(2206.)  The  most  remarkable  feature  observable  in  the  Ruminant 
order  of  quadrapeds  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Camel  tribe  and 
the  Musk-deer,  the  males,  and  sometimes  the  females,  are  provided  with 
two  horns  attached  to  ggg 

the  os  frontis,  appen- 
dages not  met  with  in 
any  other  Yertebrata. 

In  some,  as  the  Giraffe, 
these  horns  consist 
merely  of  a bony  pro- 
tuberance developed 
from  each  frontal 
bone,  which  is  coated 
with  a hairy  skin  de- 
rived from  the  com- 
mon integument  of 
the  head.  In  others, 
as  in  the  Ox,  Goat, 

Antelope,  &c.,  the 
bony  nucleus  of  the 
horn  is  covered  over 
with  a sheath  of  cor- 
neous matter,  giving 
it  a hard  and  smooth 
surface. 

(2207.)  Both  the 
above  kinds  of  horns 
are  persistent ; hut  in 
the  Deer  tribe  the  de- 
fences of  the  head, 
which  are  large  and 
branched,  are  deci-  Skdetonof  the  stag. 

duous,  being  formed  every  year  from  a vascular  sldn  that  covers  them 
externally  during  the  period  of  their  growth,  hut  shrivels  up  and  dries 
when  they  are  completed.  These  horns  fall  off  after  a certain  time,  to 
be  renewed  again  the  following  season.  The  mode  of  their  formation, 
however,  wdll  be  examined  in  another  place. 

(2208.)  In  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  horns  in  such  species  as 
possess  weapons  of  this  description,  the  head  is  necessarily  extremely 
heavy ; and  in  genera  where  the  horns  are  -wanting  or  feebly  developed. 
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as  in  the  Camel  or  Giraffe,  such  is  the  length  of  the  neck,  that,  even 
with  a disproportionately  small  head  attached  to  the  extremity  of  so  long 
a lever,  incessant  and  violent  muscular  exertion  would  be  needed  to 
sustain  or  to  raise  it  from  the  ground.  This  difficult}’  is  obviated  by  a 
very  simple  and  elegant  contrivance : a broad  band  of  ligament,  com- 
posed of  the  same  elastic  tissue  as  that  composing  the  ligamenta  suf/jlava 
of  the  human  spine,  is  extended  from  the  tips  of  the  elongated  spinous 
processes  of  the  back,  and  sometimes  even  as  far  backwards  as  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  regions.  This  ligament,  strengthened  by  additions  derived 
from  most  of  the  vertebral  processes  over  which  it  passes,  runs  forward 
to  be  fixed  anteriorly  to  the  crest  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  to  the  most 
anterior  of  the  cervical  vertebraj.  The  whole  weight  of  the  cranium  and 
neck  being  therefore  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  elasticity  of  this  sus- 
pensory ligament,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  act  with  every  possible  advan- 
tage, and  all  the  movements  of  the  head  are  effected  with  the  utmost 
grace  and  facility. 

(2209.)  The  Euminaxtia  are  generally  distingiushed  as  having 
“ cloven  feet and  in  fact,  both  the  hind  and  fore  feet  present  a very 
characteristic  formation.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arms,  as  well  as  the 
tibia  and.  fibula,  are  more  or  less  completely  consoHdated,  especially  to- 
wards their  distal  extremities.  The  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  resemble 
those  of  the  Horse,  and  are  similarly  situated.  The  metacarpal  and 
metatarsal  or  cannon  bones  are  respectively  composed  of  two  lateral 
halves  united  along  the  mesial  line  ; and  to  each  of  these  halves  is  at- 
tached a toe  composed  of  three  phalanges,  the  last  phalanx  of  each  being 
encased  in  a sti’ong  hoof.  In  some  genera  two  rudimentary  lateral  toes 
are  also  distinctly  recognizable ; but  these  are  too  small  to  be  used  in 
locomotion. 


Skeleton  of  Armadillo. 


(2210.)  Tlic  Eduntata,  forming  the  next  order  of  quadnijK'ds,  are  so 
called  from  the  deficiency  of  teeth  observable  in  the  fore  part  of  their 
mouth.  In  the  most  perfect  tribes,  os,  for  examidc,  in  the  Armadillo 
(fig.  389),  the  skeleton  is  wcU  developed  in  all  its  parts,  and  presents 
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nothing  to  attract  our  special  notice,  except,  perhaps,  the  large  propor- 
tionate size  of  the  distal  joints  and  claws  that  arm  the  toes ; but  in  the 
Sloths  (Bradi/pus)  so  unusual  is  the  conformation  of  the  limbs,  that  it 
had  at  one  time  become  quite  the  fashion  for  naturalists  to  bestow  a 
passing  expression  of  sympathy  in  alluding  to  these  so-called  miserable 
and  imperfect  members  of  the  animal  creation. 

(2211.)  “The  Sloths,”  says  Cuvier*,  “ derive  their  name  from  their 
excessive  slowness,  the  result  of  a structiu’e  truly  heteroclite,  where 
Nature  seems  to  have  wished  to  amuse  herself  by  pi'oducing  sometliing 
imperfect  and  grotesque.  These  animals  have  their  fingers  joined  to- 
gether by  the  skin,  and  only  indicated  externally  by  enormous  com- 
pressed and  hooked  claws,  which  are  bent  when  in  repose  towards  the 
palms  of  the  hands  or  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The  hind  feet  are  articu- 
lated obliquely  with  the  leg,  and  only  rest  upon  their  external  edge : 
the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  are  articulated  by  tight  hinge-joints,  and 
the  proximal  ones  become  consohdated  at  a certain  age  with  the  bones 
of  the  metacarpus  or  metatarsus ; even  these  last  become  anchylosed 
•with  each  other  for  want  of  use.  To  this  inconvenience  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  extremities  may  be  added  one  equally  great,  consequent 
upon  their  proportions : the  arms  and  the  fore-arms  are  much  longer 
than  the  thighs  and  the  legs  ; so  that,  when  these  creatures  walk,  they 
are  obliged  to  drag  themselves  upon  their  elbows ; their  pelvis,  too,  is 
so  -wide,  so  much  inclined  laterally,  that  they  cannot  approximate  their 
knees.  Their  deportment  is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  dispropor- 
tionate structure.  They  remain  upon  trees,  and  never  quit  one  tiU  thej'^ 
have  stripped  it  of  its  leaves,  so  difiicult  is  it  for  them  to  get  to  another ; 
nay,  it  is  even  asserted  that  they  let  themselves  fall  from  their  branch 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  crawhng  down.” 

(2212.)  Well  may  humanity  pause  before  it  ventures  to  accuse 
Nature  of  ha-ving  “ wished  to  amuse  herself  by  producing  something 
imperfect  and  grotesque ; ” and  we  should  not  have  inflicted  upon  our- 
selves the  task  of  quoting  so  painful  a passage,  did  it  not  emanate  from 
such  a source,  and  had  not  ample  opportunities  of  observation  shown  that 
the  very  structure  so  accurately  described  by  Cuvier  is  better  adapted 
than  any  other  to  the  arboreal  life  for  which  the  Sloth  is  destined.  It 
is  not  upon  the  ground,  but  in  the  tree,  that  this  animal  must  be  criti- 
cised ; and  there,  as  we  Icam,  among  its  native  branches,  hanging  se- 
curely by  means  of  its  hooked  toes  and  peculiarly- organized  hind  legs, 
it  feeds  in  situations  which  otherwise  'w^ould  bo  left  unoccupied ; or, 
using  its  long  arms,  it  swings  from  bough  to  bough,  with  a facility 
httle  to  be  expected  from  its  appearance. 

(2213.)  The  herbage  that  covers  the  plain,  or  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
are  not,  however,  the  only  vegetable  materials  tliat  have  been  made 
available  for  the  support  of  Iklammiferous  quadrupeds.  The  IloDENxiiV 
* Rogne  Animal,  vol.  i.  p.  223  ei  seq. 
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are  fm-nished  with  teeth  adapted  to  gnaw  even  the  wood  and  the  bark,  or 
to  crack  nuts  and  other  hard  fruits,  froni  which  they  derive  nourishnient 
(2214.)  This  order  of  Mammals,  therefore,  is  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  two  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  so  constructed  as  to  erode 
hard  substances,  and  which,  moreover,  by  a peculiar  mechanism,  to  be 
described  in  another  place,  are  always  kept  sharp  and  trenchant : such 
are  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  Beaver  or  of  the  Hare  (fig.  390). 


Fig.  390. 


(2215.)  The  skeletons  of  the  Bodentia  are  slight  and  feeble,  adapted 
to  the  bird-like  activity  of  their  habits.  Their  fingers  and  toes  are  well 
developed,  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  fore-arm  free  throughout  their 
whole  length,  although  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are 
as  yet  much  limited.  In  many  genera,  more  especially  in  such  as  climb 
trees  hke  the  Squirrels,  the  clavicles  are  very  perfectly  formed,  so  that 
the  fore  legs  can  be  employed  to  a certain  extent  as  hands,  for  convey- 
ing food  to  the  mouth. 

(2216.)  Very  generally  the  hind  legs  of  the  Rodektia  are  consider- 
rably  longer  than  their  anterior  extremities : hence  such  genera  nm  bj* 
bounds  or  leaps,  and  their  course  is  extremely  rapid.  In  the  Jerboa 
(^Dijyus)  (fig.  391)  this  disproportionate  ske  of  the  hind  legs  is  excessive, 
insomuch  that  the  creature  moves  by  leaps,  like  a Kangaroo ; and  the 
metatarsal  bones  of  the  three  middle  toes  being  consolidated  into  one 
bone,  the  whole  limb  resembles  more  that  of  a bird  than  of  a quadruped. 

(2217.)  Among  all  the  countless  races  of  the  animal  kingdom,  !Man 
alone  is  permitted,  in  a state  of  natmre,  to  arrive  at  old  age ; that  is  to 
say,  at  such  an  ago  as  to  allow  feebleness  and  decrepitude  to  usurp  the 
place  of  strength  and  acti^’ity.  Man  only  is  capable  of  such  a privilege, 
because  he  alone  possesses  that  foresight  which  enables  him  to  prepare 
in  youtli  against  tho  decUne  of  his  faculties,  and  is  endowed  with  sjm- 
pathies  and  affections  directing  the  strong  and  the  vigorous  to  maintain 
the  aged  and  the  infirm. 

(2218.)  Among  the  lower  animals,  sickness  and  decay  arc  not  per- 
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mitted  to  exist.  Actmty  and  health  alone  are  conspicuous  throughout 
the  broad  creation : disease  and  decline  are  banished  from  the  world. 
Does  any  creature  lack  but  for  a brief  period  its  accustomed  powers  of 
escape,  the  destroyer  is  at  hand  instantly  to  remove  it  from  its  appointed 
sphere  of  action.  Butchers  are  placed  on  all  sides,  ready  to  perform 
their  office ; and  nothing  is  permitted  to  live  but  what  possesses  its 
faculties  and  its  strength  imimpaired  and  unenfeebled. 

Fig.  391. 


iV  ' 


Skeleton  of  the  Jerboa. 


(2219.)  The  great  character  that  distinguishes  the  Carnivorous  qua- 
drupeds is  the  high  degree  of  intelligence  and  activity  for  which  they  are 
so  remarkable.  The  perfection  of  their  limbs  and  the  acuteness  of  their 
senses  at  once  indicate  their  superiority  over  the  Herbivorous  races ; 
and  their  jaws,  armed  with  powerful  fangs,  usually  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  canine  teeth,  show  at  a glance  the  nature  of  their  appointed 
food  and  their  murderous  propensities. 
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(2220.)  The  distribution  of  these  tyrants  of  the  animal  creation  we  " 
shall  find  to  be  coextensive  vrith  that  of  the  victims  they  are  appointed 
to  destroy.  ^ 

(2221.)  The  aquatic  tribes  of  the  Cabnivora  {Amphibia,  Cuv.)  are 
obviously  constructed  for  smmming.  Their  bodies,  covered  over  with 
short,  close,  and  polished  hair,  taper  off  towards  each  extremity,  re-  ■ 
sembUng  in  form  those  of  the  Cetace.ans.  The  cervical,  thoracic,  and  : 
lumbar  regions  of  the  spine  are  light  and  flexible ; and  the  pelvis  is  con- 
tracted, and  placed  as  far  back  as  possible.  Both  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities,  although  completely  formed,  are  short,  and  in  the 
living  animal  are  only  free  externally  as  far  as  the  carpal  and  tarsal  ■ 
joints.  The  feet,  moreover,  are  broadly  webbed,  and  thus  become  con- 
verted into  most  efficient  paddles,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  creatures 
swim  with  astonishing  ease  and  elegance,  the  hinder  pair  performing  at  , 
once  the  functions  of  oars  and  rudder.  Upon  land,  however,  their 
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movements  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  extremely  clumsy : it  is  true  that 
they  not  unfi’equently  scramble  on  to  the  beach,  there  to  bask  in  the 
sun,  or  to  suckle  their  little  ones ; but  if  danger  threatens,  they  imme- 
diately take  to  the  water,  and  fall  easy  victims  if  their  retreat  towards 
the  sea  be  intercepted. 

(2222.)  Such  being  the  helplessness  of  the  Seals  when  they  quit  the 
water  for  the  shore,  it  is  not  siuyirising  that,  in  some  of  the  larger  and 
more  unwieldy  forms,  assistant  locomotive  organs  have  been  given, 
derived  from  imlooked-for  sources.  Thus  in  the  ^^al^us  {TricJiechus 
rosmarus),  which  apparently  obtains  nourishment  from  the  fuci  of  the 
shore,  as  wcU  as  by  dcstrojing  living  prey,  even  the  canine  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw  are  converted  into  instruments  of  progression,  and  seive  as 
crutches  to  cb’ag  the  animal  along.  In  these  creatm-os  the  upper  jaw 
is  extremely  dilated  and  massive,  and  the  canine  teeth  imirlanted  in  it 
not  unfrequently  project  downrvards  to  a distance  of  from  one  to  two 
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feet  from  the  mouth.  The  strength  of  the  tusks  so  formed  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  bulk  of  this  gigantic  Seal,  and  by  their  aid  the  Walrus  is 
enabled  to  climb  on  to  the  rock  in  order  to  repose  after  its  labours  in  the 
ocean. 

(2223.)  The  Teesestriax  Carnivoea,  that  live  upon  flesh,  are  natu- 
rally divisible  into  two  great  sections.  Of  these,  the  most  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty,  that  walk  only  upon  their  toes,  and  ai’e  called  from  this 
circumstance  “Digitigrada,”  bound  along  with  an  elasticity  and  swiftness 
that  are  abimdantly  provided  for  in  the  construction  of  every  part  of 
their  osseous  system.  In  this  section  are  classed  the  extensive  tribes 
of  Weasels  (fig.  393),  Civets,  Hyenas,  and  the  race  of  Cats,  the  most 
formidable  and  ravenous  of  quadnipeds. 

Fig.  393. 


(2224.)  In  the  Felixe  Carnivora,  indeed,  to  which  belong  the  Lion 
and  the  Tiger,  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  strength  and  ferocity,  a 
peculiar  and  beautiful  provision  is  visible  in  the  construction  of  the 
foot,  whereby  the  claws  that  arm  the  last  phalanges  of  the  toes  are  kept 
constantly  sharp,  their  points  never  being  allowed  to  become  worn  by 
touching  the  ground ; henco  they  are  in  these  creatures  temfic  instru- 

!ments  of  attack.  The  mechanism  provided  for  effecting  this  is  as  fol- 
lows : — three  elastic  ligaments,  derived  from  the  penultimate  joint  of 
the  toe,  are  inserted  into  the  last  phalanx  in  such  a manner  that,  by 
their  elasticity,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  keep  the  claw  laid 
K back  upon  the  upper  aspect  of  the  foot ; so  that,  the  soft  cushions  be- 
neath the  toes  being  the  only  parts  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground, 
these  creatures  always  walk  with  a stealthy  and  noiseless  tread.  Eut 
5 when  the  Tiger  springs  upon  his  prey,  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscle 
\ of  the  toes,  implanted  into  the  oi)po.site  surface  of  the  plialanx,  over- 
coming the  elasticity  of  the  retractile  ligaments,  pluck  forward  the 
!;  curved  claws,  and  burj-ing  them  deeply  in  the  flesh  of  the  victim,  the 
■I  strongest  animals  struggle  vainlj'  to  .shake  off  a gripe  so  tenacious. 

(2225.)  But,  among  the  Digitiorade  Carnivora,  none  arc  of  so  much 
' importance  as  the  Dog — an  animal  specially  provided  for  tho  use  of 
I man,  to  bo  liis  companion  in  tho  field,  and  his  assistant  at  the  chase. 
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Nor  lias  Nature,  in  the  case  of  the  Dog,  merely  given  to  man  a servant 
endowed  with  sagacity  and  zeal : man  has  need  of  help  in  various  wavs, 
and  under  very  different  circumstances.  In  bodily  strength  he  is  un- 
able to  cope  with  ferocious  enemies  that  surround  him  on  all  sides ; his 
senses  are  imperfect,  when  compared  with  those  of  some  of  the  lower 
animals ; in  speed  he  is  outstripped  by  the  very  creatures  appointed  to 
be  his  food:  how  then  are  aU  these  deficiencies  to  be  compensated? 
The  Dog  has  been  placed  at  man’s  disposal : its  instincts,  its  size,  its 
form,  its  senses,  and  its  corporeal  attributes  are  all  subjugated  to  his 
control ; and  thus  whatever  aid  he  may  require  is  to  be  obtained  by 
the  cultivation  of  its  faculties. 

(2226.)  The  PLANTiGEAnn  Carnivoea,  as  their  name  indicates,  in 
walking  apply  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  ground,  as  far  back  as 
the  end  of  the  os  calcis  : such  are  the  Bear  ( ^7r's^{s),  the  Glutton  (Gzih), 
the  Badger  (Meles),  and  others  of  similar  organization.  These  tribes 
are  less  exclusively  carnivorous  in  their  habits  than  the  preceding ; and 
their  nails  are  not  retractile,  so  that  their  points  are  blunted  by  drag- 
ging upon  the  ground. 

(2227.)  The  Insecttvoea  form  another  section  of  these  destructive 
quadrupeds,  distinguished  by  their  molar  teeth  being  studded  with 
sharp  points,  and  thus  calculated  to  devour  insect  prey : the  Hedgehog 
(Erinaceus),  the  Shrew  (Sorex),  and  the  Mole  {Talpa)  are  weU-known 
examples  of  this  division,  and  their  habits  are  known  to  all.  We  need 
scarcely  mention  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  Mole  passes 
its  subterranean  existence,  or  the  extraordinary  conformation  of  its 
anterior  extremities,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  most  efficient 
instniments  for  digging  beneath  the  soil.  The  extended  scapula,  the 
strong  and  weU-developed  clavicle,  the  square  and  massive  humerus, 
and,  moreover,  the  broad  and  rake-like  hand,  all  proclaim  the  office  of 
this  strange  limb ; while  the  long  and  carinated  sternum  indicates  with 
equal  plainness  the  size  and  power  of  those  muscles  by  which  the  appa- 
ratus is  wielded  *. 

(2228.)  The  Cheieopteea,  or  family  of  Bats,  present  a striking  con- 
trast to  the  Mole  both  in  form  and  habits : neither  would  it  be  easy  to 
conceive  that  a skeleton,  consistiag  almost  of  precisely  the  same  ele- 
ments, could  be  converted  to  uses  so  diametrically  opposite. 

(2229.)  In  these  Mammalia  the  anterior  extremities  arc  converted 
into  wings,  enabling  them  to  emulate  the  very  birds  in  their  powers  of 
flight,  and  in  the  velocity  of  their  movements  when  upon  the  wing 
pursuing  insect  prey.  In  creatures  destined  to  such  a life,  the  whole 
skeleton  must  of  course  be  lightened,  and  the  bones  attenuated  to  the 
utmost.  The  skull,  the  spine,  the  thorax,  the  pelvis,  and  the  hind  ex- 
tremities, all  testify,  by  the  dehcacy  of  their  stmeture,  that  no  un- 

* For  nil  ndniirnblc  lii'storj’  of  the  hnbits  of  the  Mole,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Bell’s  British  Quadrupeds,  page  85. 
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necessary  weight  is  here  permitted.  It  is,  however,  in  the  construction 
of  the  anterior  limbs  that  the  Cheiroptera  present  the  most  remarkable 
peculiarities.  The  scapulae  are  broad  and  expanded,  covering  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  hack  of  the  thorax,  thus  giving  a firm  basis  to 
the  wing.  The  clavicles  are  large  and  perfectly  formed,  in  order  to 
resist  the  powerful  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles  used  in  depressing  the 

Fig.  394. 


wings  during  flight;  and  in  order  to  give  those  muscles  a sufiicient 
extent  of  origin,  the  sternum,  although  exhibiting  the  general  charac- 
ters of  that  of  a quadruped,  is  deeply  carinated  along  the  mesial  line. 
The  humerus  is  of  moderate  length,  but  the  fore-arm  prolonged  and 
slender ; it  consists,  in  fact,  of  but  one  hone,  so  that  all  movements  of 
pronation  and  supination  are  necessarily  impracticable.  The  carpal 
bones  present  their  usual  structure  and  arrangement  at  the  base  of  the 
hand ; but  those  of  the  metacarpus,  excepting  that  of  the  thumb,  are 
so  extraordinarily  lengthened,  that  they  themselves  form  a considerable 
portion  of  the  framework  of  the  'W’ing,  which  is  completed  by  the  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  appended  to  their  extremities.  All  these  wii’c- 
like  fingers  are  connected  together  by  a broad  duplicature  of  skin, 
derived  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  which  is  continued  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  hind  legs,  and  even  fills  up  the  interspace  between  these 
last  and  the  tail : this  membrane  forms  an  expansion  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  become  converted  into  an  organ  of  flight.  The  fingers  com- 
posing this  strange  hand  are  obviously  incapable  of  closing  towards  the 
palm,  as  ours  do  when  grasping  an  object : their  only  movemeifts  ai’e 
such  as  fold  up  the  wing  against  the  side  of  the  body,  by  laying  the 
fingers  close  along  the  side  of  the  fore-arm,  as  in  closing  a fan.  The 
thumb  alone  is  left  free ; and  this  being  short,  and  armed  with  a strong 
nail,  is  employed  in  enabling  the  creature  to  cling  to  some  elevated 
object  in  those  gloomy  lurking-places  wherein  it  hides  during  the  day. 

(2230.)  The  Uuadrumana,  next  to  mankind  the  most  elevated  mem- 
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bers  of  tlie  animal  creation,  are,  as  is  evident  from  every  point  of  their  I 
organization,  the  destined  inhabitants  of  the  trees;  neither  vill  it  I 
appear  astonisliing,  when  we  consider  the  extensive  provision  that  has  1 
been  made  for  the  support  of  animal  life  amid  the  dense  and  pathless  ■ 
forests  of  tropical  climates,  that  animals  so  intelligent,  and  capable  of  i 
enjoyment,  should  have  been  widely  disseminated  through  extensive  ' 
regions  of  our  globe. 

(2231.)  The  great  distinction  characteristic  of  the  Quadrumana  is 
found  in  the  organization  of  their  feet,  aU  of  which  are  eonverted  into 
prehensile  instruments,  whereby  they  can  seize  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
wherein  they  reside,  and  thus  securely  saving  themselves  from  branch 
to  branch,  or  even  leap  from  one  tree  to  another,  with  wonderful  acti- 
vity and  precision.  Their  hands  are  constructed  upon  the  same  principle 
as  those  of  Man, — their  thumbs,  although  less  perfectly  formed  than  our  , 
own,  being  opposable  to  the  other  fingers,  and  thus  securing  a firm  and 
steady  grasp.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  free,  and  accurately  arti- 
culated with  each  other ; the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  are, 
therefore,  aecomphshed  with  facility.  In  the  construction  of  the  feet 
the  same  provisions  have  been  made  to  enable  them  to  take  a firm  ' 
grasp : the  toes,  like  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  are  long  and  fiexible,  and  > 
the  representative  of  the  great  toe  is  converted  into  a very  perfect  ^ 
thumb,  easily  opposable  to  the  rest ; the  foot,  or  posterior  hand,  there-  4 
fore,  equals,  or  even  surpasses,  in  its  powers  of  prehension,  the  hand  j 
which  terminates  the  anterior  hmb.  Tor  many  of  the  American  mon-  t 
keys  a fifth  hand  has  been  provided,  formed  by  their  long  and  muscular 
tail,  which,  from  its  extreme  fiexibihty,  can  be  forcibly  twisted  around  ^ 
any  foreign  object,  and  holds  it  with  a tenacious  grasp.  Thus  abun-  y 
dantly  furnished  with  prehensile  instruments,  the  Quadrumana  are  . 
obviously  most  excellent  and  accomplished  climbers,  springing  fear-  ’ 
lessly  through  the  forest  by  strong  and  vigorous  leaps,  or  chasing  their 
prey  even  to  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees  wherein  they  hve. 

(2232.)  But  however  grotesquely  some  of  the  more  anthropoid  Qua- 
dnimana  resemble  the  human  race,  the  approximation,  even  in  their 
outward  form,  is  at  best  exceedingly  remote.  The  lower  tribes,  such  as 
the  Lemurs  of  Madagascar,  waUv  on  all-fours  like  cats,  and  are  still  re- 
markable for  thefr  long  and  fox-like  muzzle.  The  bnital  and  fei’ocious 
Baboons  are  scarcely  more  human  in  their  appearance  ; and  even  in  the 
most  elevated  species,  caUod  by  the  vulgar  “ "Wild  mon  of  the  woods, 
the  inteiwal  that  separates  them  fi’om  humanity  is  wide  indeed ! 

(2233.)  Taking  the  skeleton  of  the  Orang-Outang  {Simia  Satpw)  as 
one  of  the  most  jierfect  oxamjiles  met  with  in  the  class  under  consider- 
ation, it  is  at  once  evident  that  such  an  animal  is  by  no  means  adapted 
to  walk  in  an  erect  position,  although  well  fitted  to  maintain  a semi- 
upright  attitude,  such  as  is  best  calculated  for  climbing.  The  skull, 
whose  very  outline  ijidicates  brutal  ferocity,  is  armed  with  canine  teeth 
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scarcely  less  formidable  than  those  of  the  Tiger ; and  the  massive  jaws  of 
this  creature  are  moved  by  muscles  almost  equally  powerful.  It  is  true 
that  the  protuberance  of  the  face  is  considerably  diminished,  and  the  facial 
angle  thus  materially  enlarged ; hut  to  make  up  for  the  feebleness  of  the 
upper  jaw,  consequent  upon  this  reduced  size  of  the  hones  composing  it, 
additional  strength  is  needed  to  resist  the  strong  pressure  of  the  enormous 
temporal  muscles.  This  is  given 

by  adding  strong  buttresses  to  395. 

the  outer  angle  of  the  orbit, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the 
frontal  and  the  jugal  bones,  and 
thus  the  whole  outline  of  the 
face  becomes  more  humanized. 

(2234.)  Another  advance  to- 
wards the  condition  of  the 
human  skull  is  apparent  in  the 
position  of  foramen  magnum, 
and  of  the  condyles  of  the  occi- 
pital bone,  which  are  consider- 
ably advanced  forwards  beneath 
the  base  of  the  cranium,  thus 
allowing  the  head  to  be  articu- 
lated to  the  atlas  at  a very  con- 
siderable angle  with  a line  drawn 
through  the  axis  of  the  spine, — 
a condition  evidently  favourable 
to  the  erect  posture. 

(2235.)  The  thorax  is  wcU 
formed  and  capacious,  giving 
great  freedom  of  respiration : 
but  the  spinal  column  is  short 
and  clumsy ; neither  does  it 
present  those  graceful  sigmoid 
cur\'es  that  convert  the  human 
spine  into  a perfect  spring,  upon 
the  top  of  which  the  head  is 
carried. 

(2236.)  The  arms  are  of  in- 
ordinate length  and  extremely 
powerful,  the  joints  perfect,  and  tho  clavicle  well  formed.  Hut  in  the 
construction  of  the  pelvic  extremities  the  differences  between  this  and 
the  human  skeleton  become  strikingly  apparent.  Tho  pelvis  is  long,  and 
the  ossa  ilii  naiTow ; the  thighs  and  legs  so  short,  tliat,  when  the  crea- 
ture stands  erect,  the  tips  of  the  fingers  almost  touch  tho  ground.  Tho 
protuberance  of  the  os  calcis  is  veiy  slight;  and  thus  the  i)osterior  hands. 
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although  ■well  adapted  for  taking  hold  of  any  object,  are  hut  ill  calcu- 
lated to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  body  in  an  upright  posture.  Upon  the 
ground,  indeed,  the  li-dng  animal  puts  the  spectator  in  mind  of  a human 
being  crippled  in  the  lower  extremities ; hut  in  its  native  trees,  these 
members,  like  those  of  the  Sloth,  are  admirably  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Orang  is  ordained  to  live. 

(2237.)  Ha-ving  thus  introduced  the  reader  to  the  different  orders  of 
Mammalia,  as  well  as  to  the  priucipal  differences  observable  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  their  osseous  system,  we  must  briefly  glance  at  some  few 
points  connected  ■with  their  myology,  selecting  those  that  seem  most 
worthy  of  being  specially  pointed  out  to  the  notice  of  the  anatomical 
student. 

(2238.)  To  enumerate  all  the  varieties  that  occur  in  the  disposition 
of  the  muscular  system  in  vertebrate  animals  would,  of  course,  be  in- 
compatible ■with  the  extent  of  this  work ; and  perhaps,  even  were  it 
practicable,  the  details  would  scarcely  possess  much  interest  to  the  be- 
ginner in  comparative  anatomy.  Considered  generally,  indeed,  the 
muscular  system  of  quadrupeds  conforms  very  accurately  in  its  arrange- 
ment to  that  of  the  human  subject ; and  for  the  most  part  the  same 
names  are  applicable  to  the  individual  muscles,  allowance  being  made 
for  such  modifications  in  the  manner  of  their  origins  and  insertions  as 
are  rendered  necessary  by  the  disposition  of  the  skeleton,  or  in  order  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  performance  of  special  fimctions.  To  enume- 
rate, therefore,  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  of  the  neck,  of  the  spine,  of  the 
chest,  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  of  the  extremities,  in  such  genera  as 
have  the  members  last  mentioned  completely  developed,  would  only  be 
to  repeat  circumstances  ■with  which  the  human  anatomist  is  already 
familiar ; nevertheless  there  are  some  points  of  practical  importance 
connected  ■with  this  part  of  our  subject  that  must  not  be  altogether 
passed  over  in  silence. 

(2239.)  The  diaphragm  is  a muscle  only  met  -with  in  the  class  before 
us,  and  in  all  Mammalia  it  forms  the  great  agent  in  respiration,  di'viding 
the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal  ca-vity  by  a broad  musculo-tcndinous 
septum,  and  presenting  a disposition  in  aU  essential  particulars  similar 
to  that  of  Man. 

(2240.)  Another  muscle  of  cousidorahle  anatomical  interest  is  the 
cutaneous  muscle  provided  for  the  movements  of  the  integument.  In 
many  tribes,  moi’e  especially  those  Avliich,lilve  the  Hedgehog, the Eclxidna, 
and  the  Porcupine,  have  the  sldn  covered  with  spines,  this  muscle  is 
extremely  developed,  investing  the  greater  part  of  the  body  with  a thick 
layer  of  muscular  fibres,  called  not  improperly  the  gannicnhis  carnosus. 
In  Man,  too,  this  muscle  exists,  but  under  a vciy  different  aspect,  being 
only  found  in  certain  regions  of  the  body,  where  it  forms  numerous 
cutaneous  muscles  adapted  to  diflcreiit  offices.  In  the  neck,  wlicre  it  is 
principally  developed,  it  is  called  the  platgsma  rngoidcs : in  the  facial 
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region  it  is  likewise  of  great  importance, — the  occipito- frontalis,  the 
con-ugator  supercilii,  and  other  muscles  connected  with  the  expression 
of  the  countenance,  being  induhitahly  but  portions  of  the  fleshy  pannicle. 
In  the  palm  of  the  hand  it  is  slightly  visible,  forming  the  palmaris 
brevis ; and  even  the  little  muscles  connected  with  the  external  ear  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  series. 

(2241.)  In  TVTiales,  no  pelvis  or  posterior  extremities  exist;  it  is 
needless,  therefore,  to  remark  that  the  whole  of  the  muscular  system 
appropriated  to  those  parts  in  higher  animals  must  he  totally  wanting ; 
but,  in  return,  the  muscles  connected  with  the  caudal  portion  of  the 
spine  are  amazingly  powerful,  so  as  to  render  the  horizontally-expanded 
tail  an  instrument  of  propulsion  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  these 
unwieldy  animals.  A large  triangidar  muscle  is  found  in  the  Cetacea, 
apparently  replacing  the  quadratus  lumborum,  the  psoas,  and  the  iliacus, 
which  arises  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  last  rib,  from  the  last  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  also  from  those  of  the  loins  and  sacrum  : from  this  power- 
ful assemblage  of  muscular  fascicuh,  tendons  are  given  off,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  lower  surface  of  the  bones  that  support  the  tail,  converting  this 
organ  into  a mighty  oar,  adapted  by  its  position  to  bring  the  creature 
with  all  speed  to  the  top  of  the  ocean  in  search  of  air.  It  is,  as  might  be 
supposed,  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  that  the  most  important  differences 
exist.  In  the  anterior  extremities,  for  example,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a clavicle  will  materially  affect  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  as  will  also  the  existence  of  a coracoid  process  to  the  scapula ; 
nevertheless  in  their  general  arrangement  they  confoiTn  to  those  of  Man. 
The  rhomboid  muscles,  which  to  creatures  walking  on  aU-fours  must  be 
important  agents,  are  generally  found  in  quadrupeds  to  take  their  origin 
as  far  forward  as  the  head : the  serrati  magni,  likewise,  whereby  in  the 
prone  position  the  weight  of  the  body  is  as  it  were  suspended  fr-om  the 
scapula,  must  be  immensely  strong. 

(2242.)  The  muscles  acting  upon  the  arm  are  similar  in  all  the  Mam- 
malia ; hut  in  the  fore-arm,  as  might  bo  expected  from  the  very  variable 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  skeleton,  the  disposition  of  the  muscular 
system  varies  too,  and  even  the  existence  of  many  muscles  could  not  be 
expected : thus  as  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination  are,  from 
the  immoveable  condition  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  impracticable  in 
the  Cetaceans,  the  Ruminants,  the  Solipeds,  and  others,  the  pronators 
and  supinators  arc  denied ; or,  if  their  representatives  exist,  they  become 
simply  assistants  in  flexion  and  extension.  The  flexors  and  extensors 
of  the  wrist  are  pretty  constant ; but  the  muscles  devoted  to  the  hand 
and  fingers  vary  in  almost  every  order.  The  palmaris  longus,  although 
generally  present  where  the  hand  is  flexible,  is  wanting  where  its  action 
upon  the  palmar  fascia  would  be  useless,  as  for  example  in  the  Ungidate 
tribes. 

(2243.)  In  quadrupeds  there  are  two  extensor  tendons  appropriated 
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to  each  of  tho  Angers  that  correspond  to  the  four  outer  fingers  of  the 
human  hand,  whilst  in  Man  the  index  and  little  fingers  only  have 
auxiliary  extensors. 

(2244.)  The  abductor  and  extensor  muscles  of  the  thumb  are  not  so 
perfectly  developed  in  any  animals  as  they  are  in  the  human  hand.  The 
short  extemor,  in  fact,  is  wanting  even  in  Monkeys ; and  in  the  lower 
orders  of  quadrupeds  even  the  extensor  longus  and  ahdnetor  are  blended 
together,  or  totally  wanting. 

(2245.)  The  deep  and  superficial  flexors  of  the  fingers  are  very  gene- 
rally met  with,  the  number  of  tendons  furnished  by  each  corresponding 
of  course  to  that  of  the  fingers  themselves  ; hut  in  the  SoHpeds  the  two 
muscles  are  almost  blended  together.  Even  in  the  Ruminants,  although 
these  muscles  remain  separate,  their  tendons  become  confounded  toge- 
ther, and  divide  again,  to  be  inserted  into  the  ijhalanges  to  which  they  are 
appropriated.  In  these  Ungulata,  too,  as  we  need  scarcely  say,  the  lum- 
bricales  and  interossei  are  quite  deficient ; and  the  short  muscles  of  the 
thumb  are  completely  developed  only  in  Man  and  in  the  Quadrumana. 

(2246.)  It  is  in  the  human  species  only  that  the  lower  extremities  are 
organized  so  as  to  maintain  the  body  in  the  erect  position ; and  in  con- 
sequence, the  glutoii  muscles  in  the  human  body  are  enormously  deve- 
loped when  compared  with  those  of  the  lower  animals ; but  the  other 
muscles  derived  from  the  pelvis  and  thigh  present  but  shght  difierences 
throughout  the  whole  class  under  consideration.  In  the  leg  and  foot 
likewise  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  muscles  that  correspond  to 
those  foimd  in  the  human  subject,  but,  as  in  the  anterior  extremity, 
modified  in  their  disposition  and  mode  of  insertion  in  accordance  with 
the  construction  of  the  skeleton. 

(2247.)  The  articulations  whereby  the  different  pieces  composing  the 
Mammiferous  skeleton  are  connected  to  each  other  are  constructed  upon 
the  same  principles  as  in  the  human  body,  insomuch  that  to  describe 
them  even  in  general  terms  would  be  useless. 

(2248.)  The  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face,  as  in  Man,  are  joiaed 
together  by  harmony  or  by  suture.  The  articidatious  of  the  lower  jaw 
are  double,  each  presenting  an  interarticular  cartilage,  except  in  the 
Cetacea,  where,  instead  of  such  a structure,  a very  thick,  matted,  liga- 
mentous substance,  having  its  interstices  filled  with  oil,  passes  directly  i 
from  the  condyles  of  the  jaw  to  the  temporal  hones.  j 

(2249.)  The  joints  of  the  spine,  thm-ax,  and  pclrfs  are  all  constructed 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  corresponding  articulations  in  the  human 
subject;  and  the  same  may,  with  slight  exceptions,  he  said  of  those  of 
the  extremities.  The  chief  differences  will  be  fmmd  in  the  comiexion 
between  the  radius  and  tdna,  the  movements  of  rotation  becoming  gra- 
duallj"  less  manifest  as  wo  descend  from  Man  : the  tibia  awA  fibula,  too, 
idtimately  become  completely  anchylosed  to  each  other.  The  hip-joint 
contauis  an  internal  ligamentum  feres;  but  in  a few  instances,  e.g.  the 
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Oraithorhyncliiis,  the  Echidna,  the  Sloths,  the  Elephant,  the  Seals,  and 
the  Orang-Outang,  tlris  round  ligament  is  deficient.  The  arrangement 
of  the  other  articulations  mil  he  at  once  apparent  on  reference  to  the 
figures  of  the  difierent  skeletons  already  given. 

(2250.)  Turning  to  the  digestive  system  of  Mammiferous  animals, 
their  teeth  first  invite  our  attention.  We  have  already,  when  describing 
the  osseous  framework  of  these  elevated  beings,  exposed  their  general 
arrangement  in  the  jaws  of  the  different  orders  ; but  it  still  remains  for 
us  to  explain  the  varieties  of  their  structure  and  the  mode  of  their 
formation. 

(2251.)  The  most  remarkable  form  of  teeth,  one  indeed  that  is 
unique,  is  met  with  in  the  Whalebone  Whale  {Balcma  mysticetus) . The 


Fig.  39G. 


Mouth  of  the  Whalebone  Whale. 

teeth  in  this  Cetacean,  indeed,  are  not  instruments  of  mastication,  but 
form  a very  ciuious  apparatus,  adapted  to  strain  the  waves  of  the  sea  as 
through  a sieve,  and  thus  obtain  from  the  ocean  a sufficiency  of  food  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  monstrous  body. 

(2252.)  The  whalebone  (as  it  is  improperly  called)  is  attached  to  the 
gums  of  the  upper  jaw,  being  arranged  in  thin  flat  plates  of  some 
breadth,  and  varj-ing  in  length  according  to  the  size  of  the  Whale  *. 
These  plates  are  placed  in  several  rows,  similar  to  teeth  in  othof  animals  • 
they  stand  parallel  to  each  other,  having  one  edge  directed  towards  the 

♦ J.  Hunter,  on  the  Structure  and  Q^conomy  of  Whales  (Phil.  Trans.  1787) 
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circumference  of  the  mouth.  The  outer  row  is  composed  of  the  longest 
plates,  and  these  are  in  proportion  to  the  varying  distances  between  the 
two  jaws,  some  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  broad ; but  towards  the  anterior  and  posterior  part  of  the  mouth 
they  are  very  short. 

(2253.)  Interiorly  each  plate  of  whalebone  is  terminated  by  a broad 
fringe  of  homy  fibres  resembling  haii’ ; and,  seeing  that  in  some  whales 
there  are  about  three  hundred  plates  composing  the  outer  row'  on  each 
side  of  the  mouth,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
enormous  strainer,  Avhereby  the  little  Clio  borealis,  and  other  small 
MoHusca  that  swarm  so  abundantly  in  the  Northern  ocean,  are  caught 
by  shoals  preparatory  to  their  being  swallowed. 

(2254.)  For  what  is  known  concerning  the  growth  of  whalebone,  we 
are  indebted  to  John  Hunter;  and  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  curtail 
his  clear  and  concise  description  of  the  process,  it  is  here  given  in  his 
own  words  * : — 

(2255.)  “ The  formation  of  whalebone  is  extremely  curious,  being  in 
one  respect  similar  to  that  of  hair,  boms,  spurs,  &c. ; but  it  has  besides 
another  mode  of  growth  and  decay,  equally  singular. 

(2256.)  “ These  plates  form  upon  a thin  vascular  substance,  not 
immediately  adhering  to  the  jaw-bone,  but  having  a more  dense  sub- 
stance between,  which  is  also  vascular.  This  substance,  which  may  be 
called  the  nidus  of  the  whalebone,  sends  out  thin,  broad  processes 
answering  to  each  plate,  on  which  the  plate  is  formed,  as  the  cock’s 
spur  or  the  buU’s  horn  on  the  bony  core,  or  a tooth  on  its  pulp ; so  that 
each  plate  is  necessarily  hollow  at  its  growing  end,  the  first  part  of  the 
growth  taking  place  on  the  inside  of  this  hollow. 

(2257.)  “ Besides  this  mode  of  growth,  whieh  is  common  to  all  such 
substances,  it  receives  additional  layers  on  the  outside,  formed  from  the 
above-mentioned  vascular  substance,  extended  along  the  surface  of  the 
jaw.  This  part  also  forms  upon  it  a semi-horny  substance  between 
each  plate,  which  is  very  white,  rises  with  the  whalebone,  and  becomes 
even  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  jaw.  This  intermediate  substance  fills 
up  the  spaces  between  the  plates  as  high  as  the  jaw ; acts  as  abutments 
to  the  whalebone ; or  is  similar  to  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  teeth, 
keeping  them  fiim  in  their  plaees. 

(2258.)  “As  both  the  whalebone  and  intermediate  substance  arc 
constantly  growing,  and  as  we  miist  suppose  a determined  length  neces- 
sary, a regular  mode  of  decay  must  be  established,  not  depending 
entirely  on  chance,  or  the  use  it  is  put  to.  In  its  growth,  three  parts 
appear  to  bo  formed  : one  from  the  rising  cone,  which  is  the  centre  ; a 
second  on  the  outside ; and  a third,  being  the  intermediate  substance. 
These  appear  to  have  three  stages  of  duration  ; for  that  whicli  forms  on 
the  cone,  I believe,  makes  the  hair,  and  that  on  the  outside  makes 
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principally  the  plate  of  whalebone : this,  when  got  a certain  length, 
breaks  off,  leaving  the  hair  projecting,  becoming  at  the  termination 
very  brittle  : and  the  third,  or  intermediate  * substance,  by  the  time  it 
rises  as  high  as  the  edge  of  the  skin  of  the  jaw,  decays  and  softens  away 
hke  the  old  cuticle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  when  steeped  in  water.” 

(2259.)  other  kinds  of  teeth,  met  -ndth  among  klammals,  are  com- 
posed of  calcareous  earths  deposited  in  a nidus  of  animal  matter,  and 
consequently  resemble  bones  in 
the  hardness  of  their  texture. 

In  their  simplest  form  these 
teeth  consist  of  but  one  kind  of 
material,  called  ivory ; and  in 
such  cases  there  is  no  distinction 
into  classes  as  in  the  human 
subject,  every  tooth  being  conical, 
and  formed  upon  a simple  pulp. 

Such  are  the  teeth  of  the  Por- 
poises {DelpJiinidce)  and  of  the 
Cachalot  Whales  (Physeter).  The 
example  selected  to  illustrate  their  structure  and  mode  of  growth  is  a 
preparation  of  a portion  of  the  jaw  of  the  Bottle-nose  Whale  (Delphinus 
tursio),  contained  in  the  Hunterian  collection  f-  Prom  this  it  is  seen 
(fig.  397)  that  each  tooth  of  the  Cetaceans  in  question  is  a hollow  cone 
of  ivory  (a,  b,  c,  cl),  which,  on  being  split  longitudinally,  is  found  to 
contain  a vascular  pulp  exactly  filling  up  its  internal  cavity.  It  is 
upon  the  surface  of  this  pulp  that  the  ivory  matter  is  produced  and 
deposited,  stratum  inter  stratum,  within  the  tooth,  thus  gradually  adding 
to  its  substance  as  growth  proceeds.  In  animals  possessing  a dental 
apparatus  of  this  description,  Mr.  Hunter  observed  that  the  teeth  are 
not  at  first  developed  in  the  jaw,  but  appear  to  form  in  the  gum  upon 
the  edge  of  the  maxillary  bones ; and  that  they  either  sink  into  the 
jaw  as  they  lengthen,  or,  as  is  more  probably  the  ease,  the  alveoli  rise 
to  enclose  their  roots  as  growth  advances.  It  would  moreover  appear 
that  these  creatures  do  not  shed  their  teeth,  but  that,  as  the  jaw 
enlarges,  new  teeth  are  constantly  produced  from  behind,  while  those 
towards  the  symphysis  fall  off,  and  their  sockets  become  absorbed : 
thus  the  size  of  the  teeth  is  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
dimensions  of  the  jaw  J.  The  exact  number  of  teeth  met  with  in  any 
species  of  these  Whales  will  evidently  be  uncertain. 

(2260.)  In  the  male  Narwal  {Monodon)  there  are  no  teeth  implanted 

* Mr.  Hunter  means  by  “ intermediate,”  interposed  between  the  contiguous 
plates,  not  between  the  “ hair”  and  the  laminated  whalebone. 

t Preps.  Nos.  327  & 328. 

t ‘The  Animal  CEconomy,’  by  John  Hunter,  with  Notes  byEichard  Owen,  Esq., 
F.E.S.,  p.  353.  London,  1837. 
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Teeth  of  the  Porpoise. 
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along  the  margins  of  the  jaws ; hut  from  the  intermaxillary  bone  of  the 
left  side  of  the  face  there  projects  a single  tusk  of  great  strength,  which 
sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  This  formidable 
weapon  is  fully  developed  only  upon  one  side  of  the  body ; nevertheless 
the  corresponding  tooth  exists  in  a rudimentary  condition,  enclosed  in 
the  opposite  intermaxillary  bone. 

(2261.)  In  the  Elephant  (a  creatui'e  which  so  obviously  forms  a 
connecting  Enk  between  the  gigantic  Cetacea  and  terrestrial  quadrupeds) 
tusks,  more  ponderous  even  than  that  of  the  Narwal,  project  from 
both  intermaxillary  bones : but  these,  as  well  as  the  tusks  of  other 
Pachtdekmata,  grow  upon  a simple  pulp,  such  as  that  which  forms  the 
teeth  of  the  Bottle-nose  "Whale ; are  composed  of  ivory,  without  any 
enamel ; and  their  growth  is  only  limited  by  the  abrasion  to  which  they 
are  subject. 

(2262.)  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  quadrupeds  the  teeth  present 
a more  complex  structure,  and  consist  of  two  distinct  substances  of 
veiy  different  texture — the  one  analogous  to  the  ivory  of  the  simple 
teeth  described  in  the  last  paragraph,  the  other,  called  enamel,  of  cry- 
stalline texture  and  such  extreme  density  as  to  withstand  being  worn 
away  by  acting  upon  the  hardest  materials  used  as  food.  Teeth  of  this 
description  may  he  advantageously  divided  into  two  principal  groups : 
first,  those  whose  growth  is  continuous  during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the 
animal ; and  second,  those  which  are  completed  at  an  early  period,  and 
then  cease  to  grow. 

(2263.)  The  first  division  includes  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  Eodentia, 
or  dentes  scalprani,  as  they  have  been  termed.  Such  teeth  are,  in  fact, 
chisels  of  most  admirable  construction,  destined  to  gnaw  the  hardest 
kinds  of  food,  and  yet  never  to  all  appearance  wearing  away  or  becoming 
blunted  by  use. 

(2264.)  The  annexed  figure  (398)  represents  a section  of  the  incisor 


tooth  and  of  the  left  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a Porcupine  (H;fsfrix 
cristafa);  and  from  this  example  the  stincture  of  such  tei'th  will  he 
readilj'  understood.  Tlie  Inilk  of  the  tooth  consists  of  solid  ivoiy  {a), 
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which  in  its  texture  and  mode  of  growth  resembles  that  of  a simple 
tusk,  being  continually  growing  from  behind  by  the  addition  of  new 
matter  produced  from  the  vascular  pulp  (c)  ; so  that,  were  such  a tooth 
not  worn  away  constantly  at  the  point,  it  would  cui’l  up  over  the  face 
like  the  tusk  of  the  Babiroussa : and  if  by  accident  the  opposing  tooth 
in  the  upper  jaw  should  be  broken  off,  this  circumstance  in  fact  really 
takes  place. 

(2265.)  But,  besides  the  ivory-forming  pulp  (c),  there  is  a vascu- 
lar membrane  which  exists  only  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
socket,  its  limits  on  each  side  being  distinctly  marked  by  a defined  line. 
This  membrane  secretes  enamel,  and  coats  the  convex  surface  of  the 
tooth  with  a thin  layer  (6)  of  that  dense  substance.  From  this  beau- 
tiful arrangement  it  results  that,  while  the  anterior  end  of  the  tooth  is 
perpetually  worn  away  by  attrition  against  hard  substances,  the  ivoiy 
is  abraded  more  rapidly  than  the  enamel  that  coats  it  in  front ; thus, 
therefore,  the  tooth  constantly  preserves  its  chisel-like  shape,  and  pre- 
sents the  sharp  cutting-edge  formed  by  the  layer  of  enamel. 

(2266.)  The  second  kind  of  teeth,  composed  of  bone  and  enamel,  are 
limited  in  their  growth ; and  the  entire  crown  or  projecting  portion  is 
invested  with  enamel  covering  its  surface.  The  teeth  of  aU  the  Caeni- 
voRA,  of  the  QuADEtnuAXA,  and  also  of  Max,  are  of  this  description. 
From  marked  differences  in  their  form  in  different  regions  of  the  mouth, 
such  teeth  are  conveniently  divisible  into  different  groups,  called  re- 
spectively incisores,  laniares  or  canine  teeth,  pseudo-molares  or  false 
grinders,  and  molares  or  grinding  teeth. 

(2267.)  Whatever  may  be  the  shape  of  teeth  of  this  class,  their  mode 
of  growth  is  similar  to  that  observed  in  those  of  our  own  species.  We 


Fig.  399. 


Growing  teuth  of  n young  Lion. 

have  chosen,  in  order  to  illustrate  this,  the  growing  permanent  teeth  of 
a young  Lion,  wherein  the  different  organs  employed  in  their  fonnation 
are  easily  distinguishable.  The  ivory  that  forms  the  bulk  of  the  tooth 
(fig.  399,  b)  is  formed  by  the  surface  of  an  internal  pulp  (a)  ; and  as  it 
slowly  accumulates,  encroaching  upon  the  central  cavity,  and  penctra- 
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ting  more  deeply  into  the  socket,  the  fang  is  gradually  formed,  and  the 
central  pulp  shrinks  until,  in  the  fuUy-formed  tooth,  it  becomes  reduced 
to  a thin  membrane  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and  nerves,  which  lines 
the  small  central  cavity  that  remains. 

(2268.)  Before  the  progressively  advancing  tooth  issues  from  the 
nidus  wherein  it  is  produced,  the  enamel  is  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ivory  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  capsule  (c),  and  becomes 
arranged  in  crystalline  fibres  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 
ivory,  until  the  whole  crown  of  the  tooth  is  adequately  coated  with  this 
important  additional  substance.  Meanwhile  the  growth  of  the  tooth  stiU 
proceeds  by  the  lengthening  of  its  root,  until  at  last  the  crown  issues 
from  the  jaw,  and  the  enamel-secreting  membrane  (c) becomes  obliterated. 

(2269.)  The  most  complex  condition  of  the  dental  organs  is  that 
found  in  the  molar  teeth  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  which,  being  de- 
stined to  act  the  part  of  millstones  in  grinding  down  and  comminuting 
vegetable  substances,  must  necessarily,  like  the  millstones  of  human  con- 
trivance, have  a giinding  surface,  presenting  prominent  edges  and  deep 
sulci,  not  liable  to  become  worn  even  by  the  continual  abrasion  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  the  ivory  and  enamel 
interdigitate,  as  it  were,  in  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  and  are,  moreover, 
imbedded  in  a thii’d  material,  not  met  ■with  in  the  simpler  forms,  called 
the  cementum  or  crusta  petrosa.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
seeing  that  the  plates  of  ivoiy,  of  enamel,  and  of  cement  are  aU  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness,  the  softer  substances  are  most  easily  worn 
away,  and  thus  these  compound  teeth  always  olfer  an  efficient  grinding 
surface. 

(2270.)  By  inspecting  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  400)  represent- 


Fig.  400. 


Structure  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Elephant. 


ing  a section  of  the  tooth  of  an  Elephant,  the  disposition  referred  to  will 
be  better  understood : the  layers  of  enamel  arc  seen  to  alternate  ■with 
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plates  of  ivory,  wlule  all  the  interstices  are  filled  up  by  the  eircumfused 
cementum. 

(2271.)  During  the  growth  of  a compound  tooth  of  this  description, 
the  enamel-secreting  membranes  derived  from  the  capsule  of  the  tooth, 
of  course,  interdigitate  with  the  ivory-forming  pulps  that  arise  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sockets,  and  thus  the  hard  materials  formed  by  them  take 
the  same  arrangement.  After  these  structures  have  been  completed,  one 
or  other  of  the  sets  of  pulps,  most  probably  the  enamel  pulps,  changing 
their  action,  fill  up  all  the  intervening  spaces  with  the  crusta  petrosa. 

(2272.)  As  dm-ing  the  growth  of  a quadi’uped  the  size  of  the  jaws  is 
continually  increasing,  a necessity  exists  for  changing  the  teeth  once  or 
oftener  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  in  order  to  adapt  these  organs  to 
the  altered  conditions  required:  hence  the  necessity  for  shedding  the 
teeth  of  young  animals,  and  replacing  them  with  others  of  larger  dimen- 
sions or  more  numerous  than  the  first  set. 

(2273.)  This  is  eflfected  in  two  different  ways,  each  of  which  demands 
our  separate  notice. 

(2274.)  In  most  quadrupeds,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Carnivora,  the 
Quadrumana,  and  the  greater  number  of  herbivorous  genera,  the  succes- 
sion of  the  teeth  is  provided  for  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  in  our  own 
species,  namely,  by  the  formation  of  a new  tooth  below  each  of  the 
deciduous  ones  (fig.  399,  cl  d) ; so  that  when  the  latter  falls  out  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absorption  of  its  fangs,  the  former  is  ready  to  take  its 
place.  The  germ  of  the  second  tooth  is  at  fii’st  found  imbedded  in  the 
jaw-bone,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots  of  the  one  which  it 
is  destined  to  replace ; and  as  its  growth  advances,  the  old  and  used 
tooth  is  gradually  removed  to  make  way  for  the  new  comer.  The  steps 
of  this  process  are  exactly  similar  to  those  by  which  the  milk-teeth  of  a 
child  are  changed,  and  the  details  connected  with  it  are  familiar  to  every 
anatomist. 

(2275.)  Butin  the  Elephant,  and  some  other  genera  of  Pacuydermata, 
the  succession  of  the  teeth  is  effected  in  a different  manner,  the  place  of 
the  first-formed  being  supplied  by  others  that  advance  from  behind  as 
the  former  become  used.  Animals  exhibiting  this  mode  of  dentition 
have  the  grinding  surfaces  of  their  molar  teeth  placed  obliquely  * ; so 
that  if  they  were  to  issue  altogether  from  the  gum,  the  anterior  portion 
woidd  be  much  more  prominent  than  the  posterior,  notwithstanding  that 
the  opposed  teeth  act  upon  each  other  in  a horizontal  plane.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  anterior  portion  of  these  teeth 
is  ground  down  to  the  roots,  and  worn  away  sooner  than  the  posterior 
portion.  Moreover  the  posterior  part  of  the  tooth  is  considerably  wider 
than  the  anterior ; so  that,  as  the  succeeding  tooth  advances  from  behind, 
there  is  always  sufficient  room  to  receive  it ; and  in  this  way,  by  the  time 
that  the  fii’st  tooth  is  quite  destroyed  and  falls  out,  a new  one  from  behind 
* Cuvier,  Lemons  d’Anat.  Comp.  iii.  p.  122. 
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lias  ahcady  taken  its  office.  There  is,  therefore,  no  absorption  of  the 
roots  of  these  teeth,  but  they  are  ground  down  from  the  crown  to  the 
stump. 

(2276.)  The  new  tooth  that  thus  advances  from  behind  is  always  of 
larger  dimensions  than  that  to  which  it  succeeds,  because  the  animal 
itself  has  grown  in  the  interval,  and  the  jaws  have  become  proportionally 
developed. 

(2277.)  The  Elephant  in  this  way  may  have  a succession  of  seven  or 
eight  teeth  on  each  side  in  both  jaws,  or  from  twenty-eight  to  thirtv- 
two  in  all ; and  nevertheless,  seeing  that  the  anterior  ones  successivelv 
fall  out,  there  are  never  more  than  two  visible  at  once  above  the  gums 
on  each  side,  or  eight  in  all ; generally,  indeed,  there  is  only  one  visible 
at  a time.  Every  successive  tooth  is  composed  of  more  laminae  than  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  and  a longer  time  is  required  to  perfect 
its  growth. 

(2278.)  Nearly  the  same  account  of  this  process  was  found  in  the 
Manuscripts  of  John  Hunter  *,  who  lucidly  accounts  for  such  an  aberra- 
tion from  the  ordinaiy  course  of  proceeding.  “ These  creatures,”  says 
that  distinguished  observer  of  Natm-e,  “ do  not  shed  their  teeth  as  other 
animals  do  that  have  more  than  one ; for  those  that  have  more  than  one 
tooth  can  afford  to  be  for  some  time  without  some  of  their  teeth : there- 
fore the  young  tooth  comes  up  in  many  nearly  in  the  same  place  with  its 
predecessor,  and  some  exactly  underneath ; so  that  the  shedding  tooth 
falls  sometimes  before  the  succeeding  tooth  can  supply  its  uses.  But 
this  would  not  have  answered  in  the  Elephant ; for  if  the  succeeding 
tooth  had  formed  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  the  first,  the 
animal  would  have  been  for  some  time  entirely  deprived  of  a tooth  on 
one  side, — or,  at  least,  if  it  had  one  on  the  same  side  in  the  opposite  jaw, 
that  one  could  have  been  of  no  use ; and  if  this  process  took  place  in 
both  sides  of  the  same  jaw,  and  in  either  jaw,  the  animal  would  have 
been  entii'ely  deprived  of  any  use  of  the  two  remaining.” 

(2279.)  The  teeth  of  Mammalia  being  thus  adapted  to  so  many 
various  offices,  and  serving,  under  different  circumstances,  to  hold,  to 
braise,  to  cut,  to  tear,  or  to  grind  alimentary  substances,  we  must  natu- 
rally expect  the  movements  of  which  the  lower  jaw  is  capable  to  be  in 
correspondence  with  the  natiu'c  of  the  dental  apparatus. 

(2280.)  In  Man,  as  the  student  well  knows,  in  consequence  of  the 
laxity  of  the  ligaments  that  conTicct  the  inferior  maxilla  with  the  tem- 
poral bone,  and  the  thickness  of  the  articular  cartilage  that  is  inteiqwscd 
between  the  convex  surface  of  the  condyle  and  the  shallow  glenoid 
carity,  every  kind  of  motion  is  permitted,  in  conformity  with  the  omni- 
vorous habits  of  the  human  race  ; and  the  temporo-maxillarj*  articula- 
tion is  no  longer  a mere  hinge,  but  the  teeth  can  be  made  to  act  upon 

* Descriptive  niid  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series  of  Gomparatiro 
Anatomy  in  the  Museum  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  Part  i.  p.  It 
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each  other  by  rubbing  tbeir  grinding  surfaces  in  all  needful  directions. 
In  the  Herbivorous  quadrupeds  these  tritui’ating  motions  are  like'wise 
extensive.  In  the  Rodentia  the  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  are  prin- 
cipally backwai’ds  and  forwards,  thus  giving  free  play  to  tbeir  cbisel-bke 
teeth  whilst  employed  in  eroding  bard  substances ; and  in  the  Caenivoka, 
where  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  grinding  motion,  the  condyle  is  so 
locked  into  a deep  and  transverse  glenoid  cavity,  that  the  movements  of 
a hinge  only  are  permitted. 

(2281.)  But  whatever  the  degree  of  motion  conferred  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  the  muscles  that  act  upon  it  are  exactly  comparable  to  those  of  the 
human  subject.  The  masseter  is  strengthened  in  proportion  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  substances  used  for  food ; the  temporal  covers  a greater  or 
less  extent  of  the  ci’anium  as  the  jaws  are  stronger  or  more  feeble ; and 
even  the  pterygoid  muscles  differ  only  in  relative  size  and  form  from 
those  of  Man. 

(2282.)  The  digastric  muscle,  however,  which  is  an  important  agent 
in  depressing  the  lower  maxiUa,  does  not  preserve  the  same  arrange- 
ment in  the  lower  quadrupeds  that  it  presents  in  the  human  species. 
In  Monkeys,  indeed,  it  stiU.  exhibits  two  fleshy  beUies,  and  a central 
tendon  that  traverses  the  stylo-hyoideus ; but  in  general  it  is  a single 
fleshy  muscle,  arising  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mastoid  process,  and 
inserted  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

(2283.)  The  tongue,  in  nearly  aU  the  Mammifera,  is  composed  of  the 
same  muscles  as  in  Man ; and  their  disposition  is  so  similar  as  to  render 
any  detailed  enumeration  of  them  quite  unnecessary.  The  only  excep- 
tions worthy  of  notice  are  found  in  the  Ant-eater  (Myrmecophaga) 
and  in  the  Echidna,  animals  possessing  tongues  of  remarkable  length 
and  slenderness,  by  means  of  which  they  secure  their  insect  prey. 

(2284.)  In  both  these  animals  the  tongue  suddenly  becomes  much 
contracted  at  the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  free  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  It  then  appears  to  be  made  up  of  two  very  long  and  slender 
miiscular  cones,  laid  one  upon  the  back  of  the  other,  their  apices  being 
at  the  end  of  the  tongue  *.  Each  of  these  cones  consists  of  two  muscles  : 
one  external,  composed  of  a multitude  of  distinct  fasciculi  investing  the 
internal  muscle  in  a circular  manner,  and  forming  around  it  numerous 
little  rings  resembling  the  annelli  of  an  earthworm.  The  internal 
muscle,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  great  length  ; it  arises  from  the  middle 
and  iipper  part  of  the  stcmiim,  runs  forward  along  the  nock,  passes 
between  two  layers  of  the  mylo-glossus,  and  afterwards  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  the  annular  miisclo  ; it  is  composed  of  distinct  fasciculi, 
rolled  upon  themselves  in  an  elongated  spiral ; the  external  fibres  termi- 
nate at  the  first  rings  ; those  beneath  attain  the  rings  that  succeed,  and 
so  on  until  the  innermost  fibres  reach  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tongue.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  by  its  action,  this  muscle  will 
» Cuvier,  Lc(;on8  d'Anat.  Comp.  iii.  p.  2G4. 
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shorten  the  tongue  until  it  lies  in  a very  small  compass,  or  bend  it  in  any 
direction ; whilst  the  annular  muscle  will  lengthen  it,  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  body  of  a leech  is  extended  or  contracted. 

(2285.)  In  the  Ant-eater  the  annular  muscle  does  not  appear  so  , 
distinctly  double  as  it  does  in  the  Echidna ; but  it  forms  by  itself  ‘ 
almost  aU  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  which  is  thus  capable  of  being  ' 
elongated  to  a wonderful  extent.  ' 

(2286.)  Eegarding  the  tongue  with  reference  to  the  sense  of  taste,  i 
the  Mammalia  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  animals  capable  of  | 
receiving  much  enjoyment  from  this  source,  since  in  them  alone  the  | 
Ungual  mucous  Uning  seems  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  gustation.  Even  A 
among  these  highly-endowed  creatures,  it  is  only  in  Man,  and  those  I 
Herbivorous  orders  that  prepare  their  food  in  the  mouth  by  a prolonged  > 
mastication,  that  the  sense  in  question  exhibits  much  deUcacy  of  per- 
ception ; for  the  Carnivorous  quadrupeds,  seeiug  that  they  tear  to  pieces 
and  swallow  their  food  in  large  morsels,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  pay 
much  attention  to  its  sapid  quaUties. 

(2287.)  In  the  Cat  tribe  (Felidce),  indeed,  all  the  middle  portion  of  the  ^ 
surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  over  with  sharp,  recurved,  and  homy  i 
spines,  adapted,  as  it  were,  to  file  off  remnants  of  soft  flesh  from  the 
bones  of  their  victims ; and  the  gustatory  papUlie  are  elsewhere  of 
small  dimensions.  The  tongue  of  the  Porcupine,  Ukewise,  is  armed  on  I 
each  side  near  its  extremity  with  broad,  homy  and  sharp  scales ; but, 
with  these  exceptions,  the  mucous  covering  of  the  tongue,  the  various  ; 
kinds  of  papUlse  upon  different  j>arts  of  its  surface,  and,  moreover,  the 
distribution  of  the  nerves  supphed  to  it,  differ  in  no  important  circum- 
stance from  what  is  observed  in  the  human  organ  of  taste.  k 

(2288.)  Importantly  connected  with  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  ^ 
taste,  and  materially  assisting  in  the  mastication  of  food,  is  the  salivaiy 
apparatus,  which,  throughout  aU  the  Mammalia,  is  made  up  of  glands  | 
that  offer  the  same  general  arrangement  as  in  Man.  ' 

(2289.)  The  pa?’otids  vary  principally  in  their  luoportionate  size ; and 
their  ducts  always  perforate  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  the  ? 
vicinity  of  the  molar  teeth.  , 5’ 

(2290.)  The  suhmaxWlary  and  the  sublingual  glands  are  also  very 
generally  present ; and,  as  in  the  human  subject,  the  saliva  that  they 
furnish  enters  the  mouth  beneath  the  under  surfaec  of  the  tongue. 

(2291.)  The  mucous  lining  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  is  likewise  studded  -v 
with  muciparous  follicles,  called,  from  their  situation,  buccal,  molar,  or 
labial  glands  ; these  likcmsc  serve  to  lubricate  the  oral  cavity. 

(2292.)  In  the  Seals  (Phocida’)  tlierc  arc  no  parotids,  neither  are 
these  glands  found  in  the  Echidna  hystrir,  or  in  the  Ant-eater  (^Myrme- 
copliaga)  ; but  in  the  last-named  gciuis  their  jilace  is  supjdied  by  two 
other  secreting  organs,  of  which  Ctivier  gives  the  following  description*. 

*•  Lc(jona  d’Anat.  Comp.  iii.  p.  215. 
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One  is  in  contact  interiorly  mtli  the  upper  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle, 
and  fills  up  a great  part  of  the  space  that  represents  the  temporal,  zygo- 
matic, and  orbital  fossae,  where  it  partially  embraces  the  globe  of  the 
eye : the  excretory  duct  derived  from  this  gland  opens  into  the  mouth, 
behind  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  other,  which  is  probably 
destined  to  furnish  the  viscid  secretion  that  coats  the  worm-like  tongue 
of  this  animal,  is  oval  and  flat,  lying  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  mas- 
seter, behind  the  angle  of  the  lips,  and  then  running  along  the  edge  of 
the  lower  lip  as  far  as  its  middle.  Its  canal  opens  externally  in  a 
groove  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips ; and  a white,  thick  and  tenacious 
fluid  may  be  pressed  out  from  the  cells  of  which  the  gland  seems  to  be 
made  up. 

(2293.)  In  a few  species,  in  addition  to  the  salivary  glands  met  with 
in  Sian  *,  there  is  a group,  apparently  a continuation  of  the  molar, 
which  mounts  up  along  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  beneath  the  zygoma, 
even  to  behind  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  excretory  ducts  derived  from 
this  group  pierce  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  superior  alveolar  ridge.  Such  an  arrangement  is  met  with  in  the 
Ox,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Horse. 

(2294.)  In  the  AMPnisious  SIammalia  the  salivary  system  is  very 
feebly  developed  ; and  in  the  Cetacea,  as  might  be  expected  from  their 
habits,  no  saUvary  glands  whatever  are  to  be  detected. 

(2295.)  Before  considering  the  mechanism  of  deglutition  in  the  Slam- 
malia,  we  must,  in  the  next  place,  briefly  describe  their  hyoid  appa- 
ratus ; more  especially  as  this  remarkable  system  of  bones,  which  in 
the  lower  Vertebrata  was  so  importantly  connected  with  the  respiratory 
function,  is  now  reduced  to  an  extremely  simple  condition,  and,  although 
it  is  still  intimately  connected  with  the  larynx,  is  more  particularly 
remarkable  as  forming  a centre  of  attachment  for  almost  aU  the  muscles 
of  the  throat. 

(2296.)  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  body 
that  exemplifies  more  strongly  than  the  os  hyoides  the  impossibility  of 
attaining  correct  physiological  views  relative  to  the  composition  of  the 
skeleton  by  the  mere  examination  of  the  human  subject.  Let  the 
student,  for  instance,  compare  for  a moment  the  os  hyoides  of  Man  with 
that  of  the  Fish,  or  of  the  Amphibious  Eeptile,  and  endeavour,  in  the 
simple  segment  of  a circle  presented  by  the  one,  to  find  the  analogues 
of  the  body  and  complicated  arches  of  the  others ; then,  doubtless,  he 
will  find  that,  without  some  intennediate  gradations  of  form,  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  the  slightest  relationship  between  them. 

(2297.)  The  hixman  os  hyoides  consists  of  a central  portion  and  two 
cornua ; but  these  are  generally  so  completely  consolidated  as  to  fornr 
but  one  bone,  which  is  connected  by  the  interposition  of  a broad  liga- 
ment xvdth  the  upper  margin  of  the  thyroid  cartilago ; moreover  two 
* Lemons  d’Anat.  Comp.  iii.  p.  210. 
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smaller  appendages,  eallcd  the  lesser  cornua,  are  articulated  with  the 
upper  surfaec  of  the  hyoid  hone,  close  to  the  point  of  junction  between 
the  cornua  majora  and  the  body,  from  whenee  ligaments,  called  the 
stylo-hyoid,  pass  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  st^ioid  processes  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

(2298.)  All  the  apparatus  of  hyoid  arehes  passing  between  the  body 
of  the  bone  and  the  base  of  the  cranium,  which  were  so  largely  deve- 
loped in  the  lower  Vertebrata,  have  therefore  totally  disappeared;  and 
the  question  to  be  solved  is,  how  we  may  identify  the  remaining  portions 
vdth  any  of  the  elements  of  the  more  complex  structures  that  have  come 
under  our  notice. 


Kg.  401. 


(2299.)  Difficult  as  this  would  be  to  the  student  who  had  confined 
his  attention  to  the  human  body,  on 
referring  to  the  os  hyoides  of  a quadru- 
ped, one  of  the  Carnivora  for  instance, 
the  analogies  become  at  once  percep- 
tible. The  body  (fig.  401)  is  evidently 
the  representative  of  the  central  poi’tion 
of  the  hyoid  apparatus  in  Dishes,  in 
KeptUes,  and  in  Birds,  which  have  been 
described  in  preceding  pages.  The  lin- 
gual elements,  found  even  in  Birds,  are 
quite  obliterated ; but  two  arches  still 
remain.  The  posterior  of  these(fig.401), 
which  represent  the  larger  cornua  of 
the  human  os  hyoides,  do  not  reach  the 
cranium,  but,  as  in  Man,  are  attached 
by  muscle  and  ligament  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage ; while  the  anterior  cornua,  so 
small  in  Man,  are  in  quadrupeds  by  far  the  largest,  each  consisting  of 
two  pieces,  of  which  the  second  are  articulated  with  the  extremities  of 
the  styloid  bones,  and  these  last  are  in  turn  joined  to  the  temjx>ral 
bones  by  means  of  articulating  surfaces.  In  JIan  the  sfyloid  bones 
become  anchylosed  with  the  temporal,  giving  rise  to  the  “ styloid  pro- 
cesses and  the  inteimediato  pieces  of  the  anterior  cornua  have  their 
places  supplied  by  hgamonts  (the  stylo-hyoid) : in  this  way,  therefore, 
the  hyoid  apparatus  attains  the  form  that  it  exhibits  in  tlie  human 
skeleton. 

(2300.)  The  muscles  connected  with  the  os  hyoides  in  quadrupeds 
correspond  with  those  met  with  in  the  human  body ; and  their  action  in 
cficcting  the  deglutition  of  food  is  well  known  to  the  anatomical  reader. 

(2301.)  The  passage  of  the  fauces  in  the  Mammalia  presents  an 
organization  peculiar  to  tlio  class,  and  cxliibits  structures  adapted  to 
prevent  alimentary  materials  from  entering  the  ah-passages  during  the 
operation  of  swalloAving.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  epiglottis. 
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forming  a valvular  fibro- cartilaginous  lid,  that  accurately  closes  the 
opening  of  the  larynx  dm-ing  the  transit  of  food  into  the  throat.  The 
commimication  between  the  posterior  nares  and  the  faucial  cavity  is 
hkewise  protected  by  a musculo- membranous  valve,  called  the  velum 
pendulum  palati ; but  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cetacea,  hereafter 
to  he  noticed,  the  ai-rangement  of  these  parts  exactly  resembles  what  is 
seen  in  the  human  subject,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  them 
more  minutely  in  this  place. 

(2302.)  The  hag  of  the  pharynx  in  all  the  Mammalia  is  similar  in  its 
structure  to  that  of  Man  ; and  its  muscles,  namely,  the  stylo-pharyn- 
geus  and  the  three  constrictors,  although  stronger  than  in  our  own 
species,  offer  no  differences  worthy  of  more  particular  notice. 

(2303.)  The  oesophagus,  leading  from  the  termination  of  the  pharynx 
into  the  stomaeh,  is  a long  muscular  tube  that  traverses  the  chest  in 
front  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebree,  and,  having  pierced  the 
diaphragm,  reaches  the  abdominal  cavity.  Its  lining  membrane  is 
loose  and  much  plicated,  so  as  to  allow  of  considerable  dilatation ; hut 
externally  its  walls  are  very  muscular,  the  surrounding  muscles  being 
arranged  in  two  distinct  layers.  In  Man  the  outer  stratum  of  muscular 
fibres  is  disposed  longitudinally,  while  the  inner  layer  eonsists  of  eirculai’ 
fibres ; but  in  most  other  Mammaha  both  these  layers  assume  a spii’al 
course,  and  eross  each  other  obhquely  as  they  embrace  the  oesophageal 
tube. 

(2304.)  The  stomach  itself  presents  such  endless  diversity  of  form, 
that  merely  to  enumerate  aU  the  details  that  have  been  amassed  relative 
to  this  part  of  our  subject  would  fiU  many  volumes,  without  perhaps  at 
aU  advancing  our  real  knowledge  concerning  the  progress  of  digestion  ; 
we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a very  general  view  of  the 
organization  of  this  important  viscus,  and  regard  the  Mammalia  as 
possessing  either  simple,  complex,  or  compound  stomachs,  each  of  which 
will  deserve  a distinct  notice. 

(2305.)  In  the  simple  form  of  stomach  the  organ  consists  of  a single 
cavity,  as  is  the  case  in  the  human  species ; let  the  shape  of  the  viseus 
be  elongated,  pyriform,  or  globidar  (for  in  this  respect  there  is  every 
possible  variety) ; whatever  its  form,  or  the  relative  positions  of  the 
cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices,  its  structure  corresponds  with  that  of  Man 
in  aU  essential  particulars.  This  kind  of  stomach  exists  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Mammals. 

(2300.)  In  the  complex  stomach  the  viscus  is  made  up  of  several 
compartments  communicating  with  each  other,  but  -without  presenting 
any  difference  of  organization  such  as  in  the  present  state  of  phy.sio- 
logical  knowledge  would  lead  us  to  suppose  them  to  possess  diftcrent 
functions : neither  are  we  at  aU  able  to  find  any  connexion  between 
such  an  an-angement  and  the  nature  of  the  substances  used  as  food. 
The  Kangaroo  {Macropus  major),  the  Kangaroo  liat  {llypsiprymnus). 
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the  Porcupine  {Hysttix),  and  the  Ilyrax  are  amongst  the  most  striking 
examples. 

(2307.)  The  compound  stomach  is  that  possessed  by  the  ItcMrxAXTiA,  ^ 

or  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  and  consists  of  four  distinct  cavities,  J 

differing  very  materially  both  in  their  size  and  in  the  arrangement  of  I 
their  lining  membranes.  The  first  and  by  far  the  largest  cavity 
(fig.  402,  d)  is  called  the  paunch  (runien),  and  is  of  very  great  size, 
occupying  a considerable  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  forming 
the  great  receptacle 
into  which  the  crude 
vegetable  aliment  is 
received  when  flLTst 
swallowed:  this  cham- 
ber is  fined  with  shaggy 
villi.  The  second  cavity 
{reticulum)  (c)  is  much 
smaller,  and  its  walls 
are  covered  with  nu- 
merous polygonal  cells, 
from  whence  it  derives 
the  name  it  bears.  The 
third  chamber  (e),  call- 
ed the  psalterium,  has 
its  lining  membrane 
disposed  so  as  to  form 
deep  lamellae,  arranged 
longitudinally  in  alter- 
nating large  and  small 

layers,  and  thus  presenting  a most  extensive  surface.  Tlie  fourth  sto- 
mach {ahomasus)  (/)  also  exliibits  very  numerous  folds  of  mucous 
membrane : it  is  of  a pyriform  shape,  and  by  its  smaller  end  terminates 
at  the  pylorus  {g).  The  three  first  stomachs  are  fined  internally  with 
a thin  cuticular  investment ; but  the  last,  apparently  the  representative 
of  the  single  stomach  of  those  quadmpeds  that  have  but  one  stomachal 
cavity,  is  coated  with  a soft  membrane  that  furnishes  abundantly  the 
ordinary  gastric  secretions,  and  appears  to  be  more  especially  the  di- 
gestive stomach. 

(2308.)  The  passage  of  the  food  through  these  different  chambers 
will  be  easily  understood  on  referring  to  the  preceding  figure,  in  which 
the  course  of  the  aliment  before  and  after  rumination  is  indicated  by 
the  direction  of  the  probes  a,  h.  The  oesophagus,  it  will  be  obsen'ed. 
communicates  on  the  one  hand  with  the  paunch  {d),  and  on  the  other 
with  the  caAutios  c,  e, /;  and,  moreover,  by  means  of  a muscular  fold 
formed  by  the  Avails  of  the  second  caA'ity,  a passage  may  be  formed 
leading  directly  into  the  third  stomach  (c)AA'ithout  communicating  with 
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the  second  (c).  The  process  of  rumination,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be 
effected  in  the  following  manner  : — The  herbage  when  fii’st  swallowed 
in  an  unmasticated  condition  passes  into  the  capacious  paunch  (cZ), 
where  it  acciunulates,  and  undergoes,  no  doubt,  a kind  of  preliminary 
maceration.  "V^Tien  the  Euminant  has  done  grazing,  and  is  at  leisure, 
the  food  is  again  regurgitated  into  the  mouth,  to  undergo  more  careful 
and  complete  mastication ; for  this  purpose,  a part  of  it  is  admitted  into 
the  reticulum  (c),  and  there  formed  into  a smooth  and  lubricated  bolus, 
which,  being  expelled  into  the  oesophagus,  is  immediately  seized  by  the 
spiral  muscles  suiTOunding  that  canal  and  forced  forwards  into  the 
mouth.  After  undergoing  a thorough  trituration,  the  ahment  is  once 
more  swallowed,  and  it  then  enters  into  the  third  stomach  (e),  passing 
along  the  muscular  fold  that  leads  from  the  oesophagus  into  that  com- 
partment. Here  it  is  spread  out  over  the  extensive  surface  formed  by 
the  laminated  walls  of  the  psalterium,  and  is  prepared  for  admission 
into  the  last  cavity  (/),  which,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  true  digestive 
stomach. 

(2309.)  While  the  young  Euminant  continues  to  be  nourished  by 
its  mother’s  milk,  the  three  first  cavities  are  undeveloped  and  compara- 
tively very  small;  so  that  the  milk  passes  on  immediately  into  the 
fourth  stomach,  to  be  at  once  appropriated  as  aliment. 

(2310.)  In  the  Camel,  the  Dromedary,  and  the  Llama,  the  walls  of 
the  reticulum  and  of  a portion  of  the  paunch  are  excavated  into  deep 
cells  or  reservoirs  bounded  by  muscular  fasciculi,  wherein  water  may 
be  retained  in  considerable  abundance,  unmixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
stomach : it  is  in  consequence  of  this  aiTangement  that  these  animals 
are  able  to  subsist  for  many  days  without  needing  a fresh  supply  of 
water  even  during  long  journeys  in  a tropical  climate. 

(2311.)  In  the  CET.iCEA  the  stomach  consists  of  several  bags  that 
communicate  with  each  other.  These  bags  vary  from  five  to  seven  in 
number;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
physiology  of  digestion  it  is  ditficult  to  divine  what  is  the  pui-pose  of 
such  an  arrangement,  more  especially  as  rumination  is  here  out  of  the 
question.  The  first  stomach  of  the  Whale,  however,  is  no  longer  merely 
a reservoir*,  as  the  food  undergoes  a considerable  change  in  it.  The 
flesh  of  its  prey  is  entirely  separated  from  the  bones,  which  proves  that 
the  secretion  of  this  cavity  has  a solvent  power.  This  was  found  to  be 
the  case  in  the  Bottle-nose  Porpoise  and  in  the  largo  Bottle-nose  Whale, 
in  both  of  which  several  handfuls  of  bones  wore  contained  in  the  fii-st 
cavity,  without  the  smallest  remains  of  the  fish  to  which  they  had 
belonged.  In  others  the  earth  had  been  dissolved,  so  that  only  the  soft 
parts  remained ; and,  indeed,  it  is  only  partially-digested  materials  that 
can  be  conveyed  into  the  second  and  third  cavities,  tlio  orifices  being 
too  small  to  pemit  bones  to  pass. 

* Sir  E.  Homo,  Tx;ctures  on  Comparnlivo  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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(2312.)  The  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  most  quadrupeds,  like 

that  of  Man,  is  divisible  into  the  small  and  the  large  intestines, the 

division  between  the  two  being  marked  by  one  or  even  two  appendages, 
called  respectively  the  ccBcum  and  the  appendix  vemiiformis. 

(2313.)  The  small  intestines  require  no  particular  description,  as  in 
all  minor  circumstances,  such  as  their  proportionate  length  and  diameter, 
or  in  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  valvulce  conniventes,  thev  do 
not  dhSfer  from  the  human.  The  large  intestines,  however,  offer  very 
great  variations  of  structure,  and  will  therefore  merit  our  more  attentive 
consideration  ; we  shall  accordingly  lay  before  the  reader  the  following 
resume  of  the  principal  facts  connected  with  this  subject,  as  given  by  the 
indefatigable  Cuvier  *, 

(2314.)  In  Man,  the  Orang  (Simia),  and  the  Wombat  {Pliascohmys), 
both  csecum  and  vermiform  appendage  are  met  with. 

(2315.)  In  the  other  Quadetjmana,  the  Digitigeade  Caexxvoea,  the 
Maestjpiaxia,  the  Eodektta,  the  Pachydeemata,  the  Euyidta>-tia,  the 
SoLiPEDS,  and  the  Amphibious  Mammals,  there  is  a ccecum  without  any 
vermiform  appendage. 

(2316.)  Neither  cceeum  nor  appmdix  vermiformis  is  found  in  the 
Edentata,  the  Plantigeade  Caenivoea,  nor  in  the  Cetacea. 

(2317.)  Numerous  exceptions,  of  com’se,  occur  to  the  above  summary ; 
but  it  would  be  useless  to  notice  them  in  a survey  so  general  as  the 
present. 

(2318.)  Even  where  no  caecum  exists,  the  separation  between  the 
large  and  small  intestines  is  generally  indicated  by  a valve  (dio-colic) 
formed  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel : this,  for  example,  is  the 
case  in  the  Sloths  and  Armadillos. 

(2319.)  In  aU  the  Mammaha  that  possess  a cfficum,  this  organ  ap- 
pears to  be  a prolongation  of  the  colon  beyond  the  point  at  which  the 
small  intestine  enters  its  cavity.  The  csecum  thus  formed  varies  ma- 
terially, both  as  relates  to  its  size,  shape,  and  structure : in  animals 
that  live  upon  vegetables,  and  even  in  some  that  are  omnivorous,  it  is 
generally  very  large,  gathered  into  saccuU,  and  often  distinctly  glandular ; 
but  in  such  as  live  upon  flesh  it  is  always  small,  and  its  cavity  smooth, 
resembhng  a smaE  intestine. 

(2320.)  The  assistant  chylopoietic  viscera,  namely,  the  liver,  the 
pancreas,  and  the  spleen,  are  constructed  upon  the  same  piinciples  as  in 
the  human  subject,  and,  except  in  a few  minor  circumstances,  offer  little 
to  arrest  our  particular  notice. 

(2321.)  The  liver  occuincs  the  same  position  as  in  Man,  being  prin- 
cipally situated  in  the  right  hypoehondrium,  where  it  is  securely  sus- 
pended by  broad  folds  of  peritoneum  connecting  it  to  the  abdominal 
surface  of  the  diapliragm  and  to  the  circumjacent  parts.  It  is  most 
frcciuently,  cspcciallj'  in  the  more  active  carnivorous  famhies,  di\idcd  by 
* Lc<;ons  d’Anal.  Comp.  iii.  p.  465. 
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deep  fissures  into  several  lobes,  a disposition  whereby  the  free  movement 
of  this  part  of  the  body  is  evidently  facilitated.  The  gall-hladder,  when 
present,  which  is  not  invariably  the  case,  receives  the  bile  indirectly 
thi'ough  a cystic  duct  derived  from  the  hepatic  ; so  that  the  biliai’y  fluid, 
poured  into  the  duodenum  through  a ductus  communis  cJioledochus,  is 
derived  either  immediately  from  the  liver,  or  is  regurgitated  from  the 
gall-bladder  as  occasion  requires. 

(2322.)  The  pancreas  resembles  the  human  in  every  particular;  and 
its  secretion  enters  the  duodenum  at  the  same  point  as  that  of  the 
hver. 

(2323.)  The  spleen  is  always  attached  to  the  stomach  by  a dupli- 
cature  of  the  peritoneal  lining  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  organized  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Man,  except  in  the  Cetacea,  where  this  viscus 
is  divided  into  several  small  portions  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

(2324.)  The  system  of  the  vena  portce  is  made  up  of  the  venous 
tnmks  derived  from  the  spleen,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  the  in- 
testinal canal : these  all  imite  to  form  one  large  central  trunk,  which, 
after  entering  the  liver,  again  divides  and  subdivides  minutely  in  that 
viscus,  and  furnishes  the  venous  blood,  from  which  the  bile  is  principally, 
if  not  entirely,  elaborated. 

(2325.)  The  peAtoneum,  or  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  abdomi- 
nal carity,  forms  m the  Mammalia  a shut  sac,  and  by  its  numerous  in- 
flexions invests  aU  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  forming  broad  mesenteric 
folds  to  support  the  intestines  ; it  thus  encloses  between  its  lamime  the 
entire  system  of  mesenteric  vessels,  and  also  the  lacteals  derived  from 
the  alimentary  canal : as  to  the  rest,  its  structure  and  disposition,  even 
to  the  formation  of  the  omental  sacs,  differ  in  no  important  respect  from 
what  is  found  in  the  human  body. 

(2326.)  The  chyle,  the  result  of  the  digestive  process,  is  taken  up 
from  the  mucous  lining  of  the  intestinal  canal  by  innumerable  micro- 
scopic orifices  that  form  the  commencement  of  the  lacteal  system,  which 
in  the  Mammalia  seems  to  assume  its  most  perfect  development.  This 
important  system  of  absorbent  vessels  consists  of  slender  canals  enclosed 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery,  to  the  root  of  which  they  con- 
verge from  aU  the  tract  of  the  intestine.  The  valves  formed  by  the 
lining  membrane  of  these  tubes  are  in  Mammals  so  numerous  and  perfect 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  inject  them  from  trunk  to  branch.  Before 
terminating  in  the  thoracic  duct,  these  vessels  peimcato  numerous 
“ mesentenc  glands,”  as  they  are  called,  by  means  whereof  they  appear 
to  communicate  fireely  with  the  venous  system ; but  the  bulk  of  the 
matter  absorbed  enters  a kind  of  reservoir  called  the  “ receptaculum 
chyli,”  whence,  by  means  of  the  thoracic  duct,  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to 
be  mixed  up  -with  the  mass  of  circulating  fluid,  and  is  ultimately  poimcd 
into  the  vena  innominata  at  the  junction  of  the  jugular  and  subclavian 
veins  of  the  left  side  of  the  body. 
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(2327.)  The  lymphatic  system  of  Mammals,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
studied,  conforms  in  its  arrangement  to  that  of  Man. 

(2328.)  Neither  -will  it  be  at  all  necessary  to  describe  at  any  length 
the  construction  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatorj'  organs  in  the  class 
now  under  consideration,  seeing  that  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  the 
mechanism  of  respiration,  the  arrangement  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  the 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  systemic  circulation  ditfer  in  no  material  circumstance  from 
Avhat  is  met  with  in  the  human  subject. 

(2329.)  The  lungs,  occupying  the  two  sides  of  the  chest,  are  each 
contained  in  a distinct  chamber,  formed  by  the  ribs  and  diaphragm, 
without  in  any  part  adhering  to  its  walls.  Each  lung  is  enclosed  in  a 
serous  cavity  formed  by  the  pleura,  which,  after  lining  the  ribs,  the 
intercostal  muscles,  and  the  thoracic  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  is  re- 
flected on  to  the  lung  itself  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  roots  of  the 
pulmonic  vessels,  and  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  viscus ; it  more- 
over passes  deeply  into  those  fissures  that  separate  the  lung  into  several 
distinct  lobes. 

(2330.)  In  the  interspace  between  the  two  pleune,  called  the  me- 
diastina,  is  lodged  the  heart,  contained  in  a fibro-serous  envelope  (the 
pericardium) ; and  behind  this,  the  oesophagus,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  trunks  of  the  vascular  system,  passes  through  the  thorax  into 
the  abdomen. 

(2331.)  Each  lung  is  a closed  bag,  composed  of  innumerable  cells 
that  communicate  with  the  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
collectively  present  an  immense  surface,  over  which  the  blood  contained 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  made  to  circulate. 

(2332.)  The  inspiration  and  expiration  of  air  are  effected  by  the  alter- 
nate movements  of  the  diaphragm  and  of  the  walls  of  the  thoracic  cavity, 
whereby  the  atmospheric  fluid  is  drawn  into  and  expelled  from  the 
pulmonary  cellules,  and  is  thus  constantly  renewed  as  it  becomes  dete- 
riorated by  the  abstraction  of  the  oxygen  consumed  during  the  process 
of  converting  the  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

(2333.)  The  purified  blood,  after  passing  through  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  is  collected  in  an  arterialized  condition  by  the  pulmonar}- 
veins,  and  conveyed  to  the  systemic  side  of  the  heart,  wliich  offers  the 
same  arrangement  throughout  the  entire  class,  con.sisting  of  an  auricular 
chamber  (fig.  403,  c)  and  of  a veiy  muscular  ventricle  (a),  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  opening  being  guarded  by  mitral  valves  and  colnmnee  cameo’. 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  human  heart.  From  the  left  ventricle  the 
blood  is  driven  into  the  aorta  (c),  the  commencement  of  which  is 
guarded  by  three  semUmiar  valves,  and  thus  it  passes  through  the  entire 
system. 

(2334.)  When  again  collected  from  the  periphery  of  the  body,  the 
now  vitiated  fluid  is  retunied  to  the  heart  by  the  venous  system,  and 
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poured  through  the  vence  cavai  into  the  right  or  pulmonic  auricle  ; and 
hence  it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle  (fig.  403,  h),  to  be  again  re- 
tiu-ned  through  ih.G  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs,  thus  completing  the 
cii’culation. 

(2335.)  But  although  the  general  arrangement  of  the  circulatory  and 
respiratory  organs  in  aU  Mammals  thus  in  every  respect  resembles  that 
which  exists  in  the  human  body,  there  are  of  necessity  variations  in 
the  distribution  of  certain  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  adapted  to 
the  peculiarities  of  organization  presented  by  the  different  orders  and 
even  families  of  this  great  class,  which  must  not  be  wholly  passed  over 
in  silence. 


Fig.  403. 


(2336.)  In  the  Cetace.\, 
for  instance,  many  inter- 
esting circumstances  are 
obseiwable  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  th  e vascular  system . 

(2337.)  In  the  herbi- 
vorous genera,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  Dugong,  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart  are 
separated  to  a considerable 
extent  by  a deep  fissure 
(fig.  403,  a,  h),  so  that  the 
pulmonary  and  systemic 
hearts  arc  much  more  evi- 
dently distinct  viscera  than 
the}"  appear  to  be  in  the 
quadrupedal  forms ; never- 
theless in  the  Whalebone 
and  Spermaceti  Whales  the 

heart  assumes  the  u.sual  appearance,  and  is  only  remarkable  for  its 
amazing  size ; this,  indeed,  may  well  have  attracted  the  notice  of 
Hunter*  while  investigating  such  gigantic  beings.  “ In  our  examina- 
tion of  particular  parts,”  says  that  eminent  anatomist,  “ the  size  of 
which  is  generally  regulated  by  that  of  the  whole  animal,  if  we  have 
only  been  accustomed  to  see  them  in  those  which  are  small  or  middle- 
sized,  we  behold  them  with  astonishment  in  animals  so  far  exceeding 
the  common  bulk  as  the  Whale.  Thus  the  heart  and  aorta  of  the  Sper- 
maceti Whale  appeared  prodigious,  being  too  largo  to  be  contained  in  a 
wide  tub,  the  aorta  measuring  a foot  in  diameter.  When  wo  consider 
these  as  applied  to  the  circulation,  and  figure  to  ourselves  that  probably 
ten  or  fifteen  gallons  of  blood  are  thrown  out  at  one  stroke,  and  moved 
with  an  immense  velocity  through  a tube  of  a foot  in  diameter,  the 
whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wonder.” 


H(»art  of  the  Dugong. 


* The  Animal  Qilconomy,  by  J.  Hunter,  with  Notes  by  Professor  Owen,  p.  30G. 
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(2338.)  In  the  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Cetacea, 
many  interesting  peculiarities  are  met  with  *.  The  general  structure 
of  the  arteries,  indeed,  resembles  that  of  other  Mammals,  and,  where 
parts  are  nearly  similar,  their  distribution  is  likewise  similar.  But 
these  animals  have  a greater  proportion  of  blood  than  any  others  known; 
and  there  are  many  arteries  apparently  intended  as  reservoirs,  wherein 
a large  quantity  of  arterial  blood  may  accumulate  apparently  for  im- 
portant piuTDOses,  where  vascularity  could  not  be  the  only  object.  Thus 
the  intercostal  arteries  divide  into  a vast  number  of  branches,  which  run 
in  a seqjentine  course  between  the  pleura  and  the  ribs,  and  penetrate 
the  intercostal  muscles,  everywhere  lining  the  walls  of  the  thorax. 
These  plexiform  vessels,  moreover,  pass  in  between  the  ribs  near  their 
articulation,  and  anastomose  extensively  with  each  other.  The  medulla 
spinalis  is  likewise  surrounded  with  a network  of  arteries  in  the  same 
manner,  more  especially  as  it  comes  out  from  the  brain,  where  a thick 
substance  is  formed  by  their  ramifications  and  convolutions ; and  these 
vessels  most  probably  anastomose  with  those  of  the  thorax.  The  precise 
function  assigned  to  this  extensive  plexus  of  ai’teries  has  not  been  as 
yet  satisfactorily  determined,  although  it  is  doubtless  a receptacle  wherein 
arterial  blood  is  stored  up  during  the  long-continued  submersion  to  which 
these  animals  are  so  frequently  subjected. 

(2339.)  As  the  Cetacea  have  no  pelvic  extremities,  the  aoi-ta,  instead 
of  bifurcating  into  iliac  arteries,  is  entirely  appropriated  to  supply  the 
enormous  tail,  beneath  which  it  is  continued,  enclosed  in  a canal  formed 
by  the  roots  of  the  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  caudal  vertebra?, 
that  are  here  again  developed  as  in  fishes. 

(2340.)  The  venous  system  in  the  Cetacean  order  is  equally  remark- 
able for  the  plexuses  formed  by  it  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; of 
these,  the  most  important  communicates  with  the  abdominal  cava,  and  is 
of  immense  extent.  The  veins  of  these  creatures,  moreover,  are  almost 
entir-ely  deprived  of  valves  ; so  that  every  possible  arrangement  has  been 
made  to  delay  the  course  of  the  cu-crrlating  blood  dirring  the  temporary 
suspension  of  respiration  that  occurs  whenever  the  animal  plunges 
beneath  the  siu-face  of  the  water. 

(2341.)  In  other  aquatic  Mammals  that  dive,  and  are  thus  subjected 
to  prolonged  immersion,  largo  dilatations  are  found  connected  with  the 
principal  trunks  of  the  venous  system  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  in  order  to  prevent  a dangerous  distension  of  these  veins  while 
the  circulation  is  impeded  and  respiration  put  a stop  to.  This  is  paiti- 
cularly  remarkable  in  the  Seal  tribe ; and  in  these  Carnivoi'a  we  are 
assured  by  good  authorities  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  foramen 
ovale  of  the  heart,  and  the  ductus  arteriostis,  which  in  the  foetus  allows 
blood  to  pass  from  the  pulmonarj’  artery  directly  to  the  aorta,  still  open 
even  in  the  adult  animal ; but  this  arrangement,  as  we  are  well  satisfied, 

* Ilunlor,  uf  supra,  p.  36.5. 
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is  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  stnicture  of  the  heart  in 
a Seal. 

(2342.)  In  many  of  the  long-necked  herbivorous  quadrupeds  a pecu- 
liar provision  has  been  made  in  the  disposition  of  the  internal  carotid 
arteries,  apparently  intended  to  equalize  the  force  of  the  blood  supplied 
to  the  brain  in  different  positions  of  the  head : for  this  purpose  the 
arteries  refeired  to,  just  as  they  enter  the  skull,  divide  into  several 
branches,  which  again  unite  so  as  to  assume  a kind  of  plexiform 
arrangement,  forming  what  is  called  the  rete  mirahile  of  old  airthors. 
The  effect  of  this  subdivision  of  the  main  trunk  into  so  many  smaller 
channels  wiU  evidently  be  to  moderate  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  would  otherwise  enter  the  cranium,  and  thus  preserve  the  brain 
from  those  sudden  influxions  to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  constantly 
liable. 

(2343.)  We  must  likewise  notice  a structure,  in  some  respects  similar 
to  the  above,  that  exists  in  the  arteries  both  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremities  of  the  Sloth  {Bradypus).  In  these  slow-moving 
animals,  the  axillary  and  iliae  arteries,  just  before  entering  the  limbs 
to  which  they  are  respectively  destined,  suddenly  divide  into  numerous 
small  channels,  which  again  unite  into  one  trunk  before  the  arteries  of 
the  member  are  given  off.  No  doubt  such  an  arrangement  will  very 
materially  retard  the  course  of  the  blood  as  it  flows  through  these  multi- 
plied canals,  and  perhaps  is  materially  connected  with  the  long-enduring 
strength  of  muscle  that  enables  these  creatures  to  cling  without  fatigue 
to  the  branches  whereby  they  suspend  themselves. 

(2344.)  Innumerable  other  minor  differences  in  the  com’se  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  blood-vessels  might  of  coru’se  be  ])ointed  out,  a few 
of  which  may  require  notice  elsewhere ; but,  generally  speaking,  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  in  all  quadrupeds  is  so  similar,  that 
the  anatomical  student  who  may  push  his  researches  thus  far  will  never 
be  at  a loss  in  identifying  the  different  vessels,  and  comparing  them  with 
those  found  in  the  human  body. 

(2345.)  Although  the  respiration  of  Mammalia  is  inferior,  as  regards 
, the  extent  to  which  their  blood  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 

V sphere,  to  the  perfection  of  this  process  in  Birds,  nevertheless  such  is 

the  elevated  temperature  of  the  body  in  these  hot-blooded  animals,  that 
,!j  a warm  covering  of  some  non-conducting  material  is  here  absolutely 

ij  requi.site  to  retain  the  vital  warmth,  and  defend  them  against  the  ther- 

h mometrical  changes  of  the  clement  they  inhabit.  Their  skin  is  gene- 

' rally,  therefore,  clothed  with  a warm  covering  of  hair,  a cuticular  struc- 

^ ture  the  nature  and  growth  of  which  it  behoves  us  now  to  examine. 

I We  must  first,  however,  notice  the  organization  of  the  sldn  itself;  and 

< then  the  nature  of  the  various  structures  employed  to  defend  it  wiU  bo 

readily  understood. 

(2346.)  The  skin  of  all  Mammals,  like  that  of  tlie  human  body,  con- 
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sists  of  the  cutis  or  vascular  true  skin,  of  the  epidermis  or  cuticle, 
and  of  a thin  layer  of  pigment  interposed  between  the  two,  which  is  a 
diversely-coloured  secretion  deposited,  like  the  cuticle,  upon  the  sur&ce 
of  the  cutis, 

(2347.)  The  hairs  that  cover  the  quadruped,  whatever  be  their  form 
or  thickness,  are  cylinders  of  homy  or  cuticular  substance,  that  grow 
upon  so  many  minute  vascular  pulps,  from  the  surface  of  which  the 
corneous  material  is  perpetually  secreted.  Some  kinds  of  hair  are  per- 
manent, and,  if  constantly  cut, 
will  continue  to  grow  diiring 
the  whole  life  of  the  animal ; 
such  is  the  hair  of  Man,  an<i 
that  which  forms  the  mane  and 
tail  of  the  Horse:  but  gene- 
rally the  hair  is  shed  at  stated 
periods,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
fresh  growth.  Tor  the  most 
part  these  structures  are  so 
minute,  that  the  apparatus 
employed  in  forming  them 
escapes  observation;  but  in 
very  large  hairs,  such  as  those 
that  compose  the  whiskers  of 
the  Seal,  or  of  the  Lion,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  display  the  organs 
by  which  they  are  secreted. 

The  appended  figure,  taken 
from  one  of  the  drawings  in 
the  Hunterian  collection,  re- 
presents a section  of  the  lip  of 
a young  Lion;  and  in  it  aU 
the  parts  connected  with  the 
growth  of  the  larger  hairs  are 
beautifully  displayed,  A bulb 
or  sacculus,  formed  by  an  inward  reflexion  of  the  cutis  (fig.  404,  b, 
and  lined  by  a similar  inflexion  of  the  cuticle  (/),  contains  in  its  fimdiis 
a vascular  pulp  {g  g g),  well  supplied  -with  large  vessels  and  nerves  (Ji). 
It  is  from  the  sm*face  of  the  pulps  {g),  exhibited  upon  a magnified  scale 
at  A,  that  the  horny  stem  of  the  hair  is  gradually  secreted ; and  its 
length  of  course  increases  in  proportion  to  the  accumulation  of  eomcous 
matter  continually  added  to  the  root. 

(2348.)  Various  arc  the  appearances  of  epidermic  appendages  in  every 
way  analogous  to  hair  both  as  relates  to  their  composition  and  mode  of 
growth,  and  widcl}'  diflbrent  the  uses  to  Avliich  they  maj'  bo  converted : 
the  wool  of  the  8hccp,  the  fur  of  the  Rabbit,  the  spiucs  of  the  Hedge- 


Fig.  404. 


Section  of  the  lip  of  a young  Lion. 
(After  Hunter.) 
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hog,  the  quills  of  the  Porcupine,  the  scaly  covering  of  the  Manis,  and 
even  the  armour  that  defends  the  back  of  the  Armadillo  are  all  of  them 
but  modifieations  of  the  same  struetures,  adapted  to  the  altered  condi- 
tions under  whieh  the  creatures  live.  Even  the  horn  upon  the  snout  of 
the  Rhinoceros  is  but  an  agglomeration  of  hairy  filaments,  formed  upon 
a broad  and  compound  pulp.  The  nails  that  ai'm  our  fingers  and  toes, 
the  corneous  sheath  that  invests  the  horns  of  the  Ox  and  Antelope, 
nay,  the  hoofs  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  are  all  epidermic  secretions 
from  the  vascular  cutis — or,  in  other  words,  are  hairs,  altered  in  their 
form  and  extent  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

(2349.)  Widely  different,  however,  are  the  so-called  horns  of  the 
Deer  tiihe,  which  in  reality  consist  of  hone,  and,  being  deciduous,  have 
to  be  reproduced  from  year  to  year  by  a most  pecidiar  and  interesting 
process.  No  sooner  does  the  return  of  genial  weather  again  call  forth 
the  dormant  reproductive  energies  of  the  system,  than  the  budding 
antlers  begin  to  sprout  from  the  forehead  of  the  Stag,  and  rapidly  ex- 
pand in  their  dimensions  from  day  to  day.  On  making  a longitudinal 
section  of  the  yoimg  horn,  it  is  found  to  he  continuous  with  the  os 
frontis,  having  its  outer  surface  covered  with  a vascular  periosteal 
membrane  derived  from  the  perieraniam,  which  in  turn  is  protected  by 
a fine  velvety  skin.  Moreover,  when  a growing  antler  is  injected 
minutely,  aud  its  earthy  matter  removed  by  means  of  an  acid,  vessels 
derived  from  the  periosteum  are  fouud  to  traverse  it  in  all  directions, 
proving  its  identity  with  real  bone.  As  growth  goes  on,  the  external 
carotid  arteries,  thus  eaUed  upon  rapidly  to  furnish  a prodigious  supply 
of  materials,  dilate  in  a remarkable  manner,  and  soon  the  palm  and  the 
antlers  of  the  horn  have  acquired  their  full  dimensions.  No  sooner  is 
this  accomplished  than  a prominent  ring  or  hurr  is  formed  around  the 
base,  which,  projecting  outwards,  compresses  and  soon  obliterates  the 
vessels  that  have  hithei’to  supplied  the  growing  defences.  The  circu- 
lation being  thus  put  a stop  to,  the  soft  teguments  and  periosteum 
peel  off  in  strips ; and  the  bone,  denuded  of  its  covering,  beeomes  a 
formidable  weapon. 

(2350.)  At  the  close  of  the  breeding-season  the  removal  of  the  horns 
is  speedily  effected:  the  connexion  between  their  bases  and  the  os 
frontis  is  gradually  weakened  by  interstitial  absorption,  until  at  length 
a slight  effort  is  sufficient  to  detach  the  branching  honours  of  the  Stag, 
and  they  fall  off,  leaving  a broad  cicatrix : this  soon  skins  over;  and  the 
succeeding  year  calls  forth  a repetition  of  the  process*. 

(2351.)  The  Cetacea  foi-m  a very  remarkable  group  among  the  hot- 
blooded  Mammifers  as  relates  to  the  external  covering  of  their  bodies. 

* In  a physiological  point  of  view  this  rapid  production  of  osseous  matter  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  horns  of  the  Wapiti  Deer,  thus  annually  reproduced,  will  weigh 
upwards  of  thirty  pounds  ; and  in  the  fossil  Irish  Elk  the  weight  of  these  deciduous 
defences  must  have  been  greater  than  that  of  the  entire  skeleton. 
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Ho  covering  of  hair  or  wool  -would  have  been  efficient  in  retaining  the  f 
vital  heat  under  the  circumstances  in  -which  these  creatures  live ; and  * 
even  if  such  clothing  could  have  been  made  available,  it  would  have 
seriously  impeded  their  progress  through  the  water.  Another  kind  of 
blanket  has  therefore  been  adopted  : — the  cuticle  is  left  perfectly  smooth 
and  polished,  -without  any  vestige  of  hair  upon  its  surface ; but,  be-  ; 
neath  the  skin,  fat  has  been  accumulated  in  prodigious  quantities ; and,  . 
enveloped  in  this  non-conducting  material,  the  Whales  are  fully  pre-  ’ 
pared  to  inhabit  an  aquatic  medium,  and  to  maintain  their  temperature 
even  in  the  Polar  Seas. 

(2352.)  The  skin  of  all  quadrupeds  contains  innumerable  secerning 
foUicles,  whereby  lubricating  fluids  are  continually  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  surface  in  a moist  or  supple  condition ; but 
not  unfrequently  these  glandular  follicles  are  aggregated  together  in 
considerable  numbers,  so  as  to  form  secreting  pouches.  In  many  species 
of  Stags  and  Antelopes,  for  example,  large  pouches  of  this  description 
are  found  below  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  that  furnish  a secretion  -vul- 
garly regarded  as  the  Stag’s  “ tears.”  In  most  instances  some  of  the 
cutaneous  glands  secrete  a highly  odorous  material,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  parts  of  generation;  and  their  secretion  being  most 
abundant  during  the  rutting  season,  it  is  not  -without  reason  that  these 
organs  are  looked  upon  as  destined  to  attract  the  sexes,  and  perhaps  to 
stimulate  the  sexual  passions.  The  preputial  glands,  so  called  because 
they  furnish  an  odoriferous  fluid  that  lubricates  the  prepuce  and  glans 
of  the  penis  in  the  male,  and  of  the  clitoris  in  the  female,  are  of  this 
kind  *.  Tor  the  most  part,  these  are  simple  sebaceous  follicles  con- 
tained in  the  thickness  of  the  prepuce ; but  occasionally  they  are  re- 
placed by  true  conglomerate  glands,  formed  of  lobes  and  lobules,  and  ! 

ha-ving  but  a single  excretory  duct,  that  opens  upon  the  sides  of  the  I 

glacis  penis  or  clitoridis  beneath  the  prepuce.  Many  of  the  Eodentia  f 
are  fiu’nished  -with  glands  of  this  description,  and  they  are  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  penis,  immediately  beneath  the  skin  that  covers  the  ^ 
pubic  region.  ,* 

(2353.)  It  is  -with  the  preputial  glands  that  we  must  notice  the  still  7 
more  elaborately-developed  secreting  organs  of  the  Beaver,  that  furnish 
the  di-ug  caUed  “ castor.”  These  organs,  represented  in  the  annexed 
flgure  (flg.  405),  consist  of  large  glandular  pouches  (g,  h),  that  discharge 
their  contents  in  the  -vicinity  of  the  anal  and  preputial  apertures ; but 
of  what  importance  the  material  thus  abundantly  secreted  may  be  in 
the  economy  of  the  animals  so  pro-vided,  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture. 

(2354.)  The  secreting  apparatus  of  the  Musk  Deer  (MoscJius  7)ioschi- 
ferus),  which  produces  musk,  is  of  analogous  confoiTuation.  Tliis  is  an 
oval  pouch  situated  beneath  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  belly ; ita 
walls  are  tlun,and  apparently  membranous;  but  the  membrane  that  lines 

* Cuvier,  Leejons  d'Anat.  Comp.  v.  p.  2.">2  cf  srq. 
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them  is  rugose  and  plicated.  The  orifice  leading  to  this  pouch  is  small, 
and  opens  in  front  of  the  prepuce. 


Fig.  405. 


Sexual  organs  of  male  Beaver. 

(2355.)  Lastly,  in  connexion  with  these  odoiiferous  glands  we  may 
mention  the  “temporal  glands”  of  the  Elephant,  from  the  duct  of 
which,  situated  on  each  side  midway  between  the  eye  and  the  ear,  there 
flows  a viscid  and  fetid  liquid;  and  likewise  the  “anal  glands”  met 
with  in  most  Carnivora.  The  ducts  of  the  glands  last  mentioned  open 
near  the  margin  of  the  anus ; and  in  some  genera,  as  the  Skunk  and 
the  Polecat,  the  stench  produced  by  the  fluid  poured  from  these  sources 
is  so  intolerable  as  to  become  a most  efficient  defence  against  a foreign 
enemy. 

(2356.)  AVe  now  come  to  consider  the  nervous  system  of  the  Mam- 
malia, and  are  of  course  prepared  to  anticipate  that  in  proportion  as 
they  surpass  all  other  animals  in  intelligence,  so  will  the  encephalic 
masses  assume  a complexity  and  perfection  of  structure  such  as  we 
have  not  hitherto  witnessed  in  the  whole  series  of  the  animal  creation. 
Their  senses  likcAvise  may  be  presumed  to  have  attained  the  utmost 
delicacy  of  organization,  in  correspondence  with  the  exalted  attributes 
conferred  upon  this  important  class,  and  consequently  to  exhibit  append- 
ages and  acce.ssory  parts  adapting  them  most  accurately  to  repeat  to  the 
sensorium  imprcs.sions  derived  from  without. 

(2357.)  Ab.strusc  as  the  study  of  the  brain  has  been  rendered  by  the 
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chaotic  assemblage  of  names  applied  by  the  earlier  anatomists,  in  their 
bewilderment,  to  every  definable  portion  of  its  substance,  we  have  little 
doubt  that,  when  the  grand  laws  that  have  hitherto  guided  us  in  in- 
vestigating the  nervous  system  of  the  lower  animals  are  had  recourse 
to,  the  student  will  soon  perceive  how  little  difiiculty  there  is  in  com- 
paring even  the  brain  of  Man  with  the  encephalon  of  the  humbler 
Vertebrata  examined  in  preceding  pages,  and  thus  tracing  the  pro- 
gressive advances  from  simple  to  more  complex  organization. 

(2358.)  The  great  lessons  deducible  from  aU  that  we  have  as  yet  seen 
relative  to  the  essential  organization  of  the  nervous  system  are  obvious 
enough.  Pirst,  that  all  nerves,  whether  connected  with  sensation  or 
the  movements  of  the  body,  emanate  from  or  are  in  communication  with 
nervous  masses  called  gangha,  which  are,  in  fact,  so  many  brains  pre- 
siding over  the  functions  attributable  to  the  individual  nerves.  Secondly, 
that  in  the  lower  animals  where  these  ganglia  exist,  they  are  com- 
paratively small,  and  more  or  less  completely  detached  from  each  other ; 
but  that  in  the  Vertebrata  such  is  the  increased  development  of  the 
central  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  that  they  coalesce,  as  it  were, 
into  one  great  organ  called  the  cerebro-spinal  axis ; and  thus  that  the 
encephalon  and  medulla  spinalis  are  both  made  up  of  symmetrical  pairs 
of  ganglia  appointed  to  different  functions,  but  so  intimately  blended 
together  that  they  are  no  longer  distinguishable,  except  from  the  pairs 
of  nerves  with  which  they  are  connected. 

(2359.)  Taking  the  above  for  axioms  (and  they  are  incontrovertible), 
let  us  proceed  to  analyse  the  eerebro-spmal  axis  of  the  Mammalia,  and 
to  compare  it  in  simple  terms  with  that  of  Birds,  Reptiles,  and  Fishes 
already  examined. 

(2360.)  Commencing  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  series,  the  first 
encephalic  masses  that  present  themselves  are  the  “ olfactory  neri'cs,''  as 
the  human  anatomist  has  been  pleased  to  call  them,  although  in  every 
one  of  the  details  connected  with  their  anatomical  structure  and  rela- 
tions they  confessedly  differ  from  every  nerve  in  the  body.  They  are,  in 
truth,  not  nerves  at  all,  but  brains — the  ganglia  or  brains  of  smell, 
from  which  the  olfactory  nerves,  properly  so  called,  invariably  emanate. 
In  Fishes  (§  1802)  they  were  fmmd  to  equal  or  even  to  siuqiass  in  size 
the  hemispheres  themselves.  In  Reptiles  and  Birds  they  became  gra- 
dually concealed  by  the  development  of  the  hemispherical  masses ; and 
in  the  Mammalia  such  is  their  diminutive  appearance,  when  compared 
with  the  cerebrum,  that  they  arc  scarcely  recognized  as  elements  of  the 
encephalon  at  aU. 

(2361.)  In  all  the  oviparous  Vertebrata  the  nerves  of  smell  were  two 
simple  cords,  one  derived  from  each  of  the  olfactory  gangha,  from  wliich 
they  proceeded  through  osseous  canals  to  the  nose.  But  in  the  Mam- 
mifers  these  nerves  are  extremely  numerous,  in  projxn’tion  to  the  extent 
of  the  surface  to  bo  supplied,  and  escape  from  the  skull  through  the 
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cranial  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  which,  from  the  number  of  apertures 
that  it  offers  for  their  passage  into  the  nose,  richly  merits  the  name  of 
“ cribriform,”  more  especially  in  the  carnivorous  quadrupeds  possessed 
of  the  most  acute  smell. 


Fig.  406. 


Olfactory  apparatus  of  the  Lion. 


(2362.)  The  interior  of  the  nasal  cavity  is  divided  by  a median  septum 
into  chamhem,  in  each  of  which  a very  large  surface  is  produced  by 
the  complicated  convolutions  of  the  thin  nasal  ^plates  of  the  ethmoid 
(fig.  406,  a),  and  of  the  inferior  turbinated  hone  (b),  over  which  the  air 
is  made  to  pass  in  its  progress  to  the  lungs  before  it  arrives  at  the 
posterior  nares  (c).  The  whole  of  this  complication  of  bony  lamellae  is 
covered  with  a delicate  and  highly-lubricated  mucous  membrane,  wherein 
the  olfactory  nerves  terminate;  and  from  the  figure  given,  representing 
the  left  nasal  cavity  of  a Lion,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  acuteness 
of  the  sense  in  question  conferred  upon  the  predaceous  Carnivora. 

(2363.)  With  this  perfection  of  the  olfactory  sense  a corresponding 
mobility  of  the  outer  nostrils  is  permitted  to  the  Mammiferous  races. 
In  the  Keptiles  and  Birds  the  external  apertures  leading  to  the  nose 
were  merely  immovable  perforations  in  the  homy  or  scaly  covering  of 
the  upper  mandible ; but  now  the  nostrils  become  surrounded  with 
moveable  cartilages  and  appropriate  muscles,  adapted  to  dilate  or  con- 
tract the  passages  leading  to  the  nose,  or  even  to  perform  more  im- 
portant and  unexpected  duties,  as,  for  example,  in  the  proboscis  of  the 
Elephant. 

(2364.)  The  Cetacea,  as  regards  the  conformation  of  their  nostrils, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  their  nasal  apparatus,  form  a remarkable 
exception  to  the  above  description.  Inhabiting  the  water  as  these  crea- 
tures do,  they  arc  compelled  to  breathe  atmospheric  air.  Arc  they, 
then,  to  smell  through  the  intervention  of  an  aquatic  or  aerial  medium  ? 
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To  smell  in  water  would  require  the  nose  of  a fish,  which  could  not  Ije 
granted  without  iafiinging  upon  the  laws  that  regulate  the  progression 
of  animal  organization.  To  smell  in  air  would  be  usele&s  to  the  'Whale ; 
and  moreover  its  nasal  passages  are  required  for  another  function,  with 
which  the  exercise  of  smell  woidd  apparently  be  incompatible. 

(2365.)  Thus  circumstanced,  we  find  the  whole  nasal  apparatus  com- 
pletely metamorphosed,  and  so  disposed  as  to  answer  two  important 
purposes:  viz.  first,  to  allow  the  Cetacean  to  breathe  air  whilst  its 
mouth  is  immersed  in  water ; and  second,  to  provide  an  outlet  whereby 
the  water  that  is  necessaiily  taken  into  the  mouth  may  escape  without 
being  swallowed. 

(2366.)  The  arrangement  adopted  to  attain  both  these  ends  is  very 
beautiful.  The  nostrils,  instead  of  occupying  their  usual  position,  are 
situated  quite  upon  the  top  of  the  head  (fig.  407,  a) ; so  that  as  soon  as 
the  vertex  reaches  the  surface,  air  is  freely  obtained.  But  another 
difficulty  remains  to  be  overcome ; how  is  the  Cetacean  to  breathe  air 
while  its  mouth  is  full  of  water  ? 

(2367.)  To  allow  this,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  larynx  is  prolonged 
so  as  to  form  a thick  cartilaginous  plug  (c).  "^Tien  the  creature  breathes, 
this  elongated  larynx  is  introduced  into  the  posterior  nares,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure  ; and,  being  firmly  embraced  by  a sphincter  muscle 
whilst  in  that  situation,  the  air  is  admitted  into  the  trachea  through  the 
passages  (a,  h),  without  ever  entering  the  oral  cavity. 


(2368.)  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  Cetacean  gets  rid  of  the 
water  taken  into  the  mouth,  without  being  obliged  to  swallow  it ; and 
the  same  figure,  representing  a vertical  section  of  the  head  of  a Porpoise, 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  mechanism  whereby  this  is  accom- 


Fig.  407. 
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Fig.  408. 


plished.  Tlie  two  canals  forming  the  posterior  nares  (b)  are  defended 
superiorly  by  a fleshy  valve*,  which  is  closed  by  means  of  a very  strong 
muscle  placed  above  the  intermaxillary  bones.  To  open  this  valve  the 
force  must  be  applied  from  below ; and  when  the  valve  is  shut,  all  com- 
munication is  cut  oft’  between  the  posterior  nares  and  the  capacious 
cavities  placed  above  them. 

(2369.)  These  cavities  are  two  large  membranous  pouches  lined  with 
a black  skin,  which,  when  they  are  empty,  as  represented  in  the  figure, 
falls  into  deep  folds ; but,  when  full,  the  walls  are  distended  so  as  to 
form  capacious  oval  receptacles.  Externally  these  chambers  are  enve- 
loped by  a very  strong  expansion  of  muscular  fibres,  by  which  they  c£in 
be  violently  compressed. 

(2370.)  Let  us  now  "suppose  that  the  Cetacean  has  taken  into  its 
mouth  a quantity  of  water  that  it  wishes  to  expel : it  moves  its  tongue 
and  its  jaws  as  though  it  would  swallow ; but,  at  the  same  time,  closing 
its  pharj-nx,  the  water  is  forced  upwards  through  the  posterior  nares  (6), 
tin  it  opens  the  intei’posed  valve  and  distends  the  pouches  placed 
above.  Once  in  these  reservoirs,  the  water  may  remain  there  imtH  the 
creature  chooses  to  expel  it,  or,  in 
other  words,  “ to  blow.”  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  valve  between  the  pouches 
and  the  posterior  nares  being  firmly 
closed,  the  sacs  are  forcibly  com- 
pressed by  the  muscles  that  embrace 
them,  and  the  water  is  then  spouted 
up  through  the  “blow-holes,”  or  nos- 
trils, to  a height  corresponding  to  the 
violence  of  the  pressure. 

(2371.)  It  must  be  evident  that 
it  would  be  impossible  that  a nose, 
through  which  salt  water  is  thus  con- 
tinually and  violently  forced,  could  be 
lined  with  a Schneiderian  membrane 
of  sufiicient  delicacy  to  he  capable  of 
receiving  odorous  impressions.  In 
the  Cetaceans,  therefore,  the  neiwcs 
of  smell,  and  even  the  olfactory  lobes 
of  the  brain,  are  totally  deficient. 

(23/2.)  The  second  pair  of  ganglia  entering  into  the  composition  of 
the  encephalon,  and  ginng  origin  to  nerves,  are  the  optic  lobes,  from 
which  are  derived  the  nerves  of  vision.  In  the  Fish  and  in  the  EeptUo 
these  were  at  once  recognizable  as  primary  elements  of  the  brain;  but 
in  the  Mammifer,  owing  to  the  excessive  development  of  the  suiTound- 
ing  parts,  they  are  quite  overlapped  and  concealed  by  the  hemispheres. 

* Cuvier,  Lc<,ons  d’Anat.  Comp.  ii.  p.  073. 


Brain  of  the  Babbit. 
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Nevertheless  the  tuhercula  quadrigemina  (fig.  408,  (ZcZ)  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  as  in  the  Tortoise  {vide  fig.  348,  b,  c,e),  and  in  hke 
manner  still  give  origin  to  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  instruments  of 
sight,  of  which  they  are  the  proper  ganglia. 

(2373.)  The  two  optic  nerves,  before  passing  to  their  final  destina- 
tion, partially  decussate  each  other,  as  in  the  human  subject ; they  then 
proceed  forward  into  the  orbit,  and,  penetrating  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
expand  into  the  retinae. 

(2374.)  Minutely  to  describe  the  construction  of  the  eyeball  in  the 
Mammalia  would  be  quite  superfluous,  seeing  that  in  every  essential 
particular  it  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  Man.  The  disposition  of 
the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  the  structure  of  the  cornea,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  humours  and  of  the  retina,  the  organization  of  the  iris — in 
short,  the  whole  economy  of  the  eye  is  the  same  throughout  the  entire 
class.  Nevertheless  there  are  a few  points  of  secondary  importance 
deserving  our  attention,  whereby  the  organ  is  adapted  to  peculiarities  of 
circumstances  in  which  diflierent  tribes  are  placed. 

(2375.)  In  the  Cetacea,  and  also  in  the  amphibious  Carnivora  that 
catch  their  prey  in  the  water,  the  shape  of  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical 
as  in  Fishes ; and  the  antero-posterior  dia- 
meter of  the  eye  is  in  consequence  consider- 
ably diminished  by  the  extraordinary  thick- 
ness of  the  sclerotic  at  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  eyeball, — an  arrangement  approaching 
very  nearly  to  that  already  described  (§  1809). 

(2376.)  Instead  of  the  dark-brown  paint 
which  hues  the  choroid  of  the  human  eye,  in 
many  Mammals  the  Euyschian  tunic  secretes 
a pigmentum,  of  various  brilliant  hues,  that 
shines  with  metaUic  splendour.  This  mem- 
brane, called  the  “ tapetum,”  partially  hues 
the  bottom  of  the  eyeball;  but  its  use  has  not 
as  yet  been  satisfactorily  pointed  out. 

(2377.)  The  shape  of  the  pupil  likewise 
varies  in  different  quadrapeds  : for  the  most 
part,  indeed,  the  pupillary  aperture  is  round, 
as  it  is  in  Man ; but  in  Ruminants,  and  many 
other  Herbivora,  it  is  transversely  oblong. 

In  the  Cats  (Felidce),  that  hunt  in  the  gloom, 
and  consequently  require  every  ray  of  light 
that  can  be  made  available,  the  pupil  is  a long  vertical  fissure  : but  this 
only  obtains  among  the  smaller  genera ; for  in  those  Feline  Carnivora 
that  sui-pass  the  Ocelot  in  size,  such  as  the  Leopard,  the  Lion,  and  the 
Tiger,  the  pupil  again  assumes  a round  form. 

(2378.)  The  eyes  of  Mammalia  arc  lodged  in  bony  orbits,  as  in  the 


Fig.  409. 


Stnicture  of  the  ere. 
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oviparous  Vertebrata,  and  in  like  manner  are  supported  in  their  move- 
ments by  a quantity  of  semifluid  fat,  with  which  the  orbital  cavities  are 
filled  up.  In  Man,  as  in  Bii-ds,  Eeptiles,  and  Pishes,  six  muscles  arc 
appropriated  to  the  movements  of  each  eyeball,  viz.  four  recti  and  two 
obliqui.  The  four  recti  muscles  have  the  same  disposition  in  Mammalia 
as  in  Birds  ; that  is,  they  arise  from  the  margin  of  the  optic  foramen, 
and  run  forward  to  be  inserted  opposite  to  each  other  upon  the  superior, 
inferior,  and  lateral  surfaces  of  the  sclerotic  coat.  The  inferior  oblique 
likewise  offers  a similar  arrangement  in  all  the  Vertebrata,  arising  from 
the  margin  of  the  internal  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  running  outwards  to  be 
attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  glohe  of  the  eye.  But  the  supe- 
rior oblique,  in  the  class  before  us,  takes  a very  peculiar  course.  Arising 
like  the  rest,  it  passes  forward  to  the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the 
orbit,  where  its  tendon  is  reflected  over  a little  cartilaginous  pulley 
(fig.  410,  r),  and  turns  back  again  to  be  inserted  into  the  external  and 
posterior  aspect  of  the  eyebaU. 


Fig.  410. 


Muscles  of  the  eyeball. 


(2379.)  In  addition  to  the  six  muscles  appointed  for  the  movements 
of  the  eye  in  Man  and  the  Quadrumana,  other  Mammalia  have  a 
seventh,  called  the  choanoid  or  funnel-shaped  muscle.  This  like-wise 
arises  from  the  borders  of  the  optic  foramen,  and,  gradually  expanding, 
forms  a hollow  cone  interposed  between  the  recti  muscles  and  the  optic 
nerve,  the  base  of  the  cone  being  attached  to  the  sclerotic  behind  the 
insertion  of  the  recti.  Frequently,  indeed,  this  choanoid  or  suspensory 
muscle  is  divided  into  four  portions,  in  which  case  the  animals  so  pro- 
■vided  would  seem  to  have  eight  recti  muscles. 

(2380.)  The  eyelids  of  MammaUa  resemble  the  human  in  every 
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respect,  excepting  that  in  the  lower  orders  a remnant  of  the  nictitating 
membrane  is  still  met  'wdth  ; but  it  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  unpro- 
vided with  muscles. 

(2381.)  The  lacrjunal  apparatus  exists  in  aU  quadrupeds ; and  the 
laciymal  gland  occupies  the  same  situation  as  in  Man,  the  tears  being 
poui’ed  on  to  the  conjunctiva  near  the  external  canthus  of  the  eyelids. 
The  lacrymal  ducts,  likewise,  whereby  the  tears  are  conveyed  into  the 
nose,  so  nearly  resemble  the  human  as  to  require  no  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  carunculce  lacrymales  are  also  met  with  at  the  inner  canthus 
of  the  eyelids.  In  some  quadrupeds,  indeed,  an  additional  gland  exists, 
called  the  glandula  Harcleri ; this  is  situated  behind  the  internal  angle 
of  the  eye,  and  secretes  a lubricating  fluid,  that  is  discharged  beneath 
the  rudiment  of  the  third  or  nictitating  eyelid. 

(2382.)  In  Whales,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  aquatic  habits, 
no  vestige  of  a lacrymal  apparatus  is  to  be  seen. 

(2383.)  Behind  the  optic  lobes  of  the  enceijhalon  the  nervous  centres, 
from  whence  the  other  cerebral  nerves  take  their  origin,  are  so  inti- 
mately blended  together  that  the  anatomist  is  no  longer  able  to  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other.  They  form,  in  fact,  the  “ medulla  oh- 
longata,”  and  are  the  commencement  of  that  long  series  of  sentient  and 
of  motor  ganglia  that  forms  the  spinal  cord. 

(2384.)  All  the  nerves  derived  from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  from 
the  spinal  cord  are  throughout  the  Mammiferous  class  exactly  com- 
parable to  those  met  with  in  our  own  species,  and  therefore  wfll  require 
but  brief  notice. 

(2385.)  The  third,  fourth,  and  sivih  pairs  are  destined  to  the  muscles 
of  the  eye,  and  their  distribution  is  the  same  as  in  Man. 

(2386.)  The  fifth  pan,  or  trigeminal  neiwes,  consist  of  both  motor 
and  sentient  fasciculi,  both  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  difierent  parts 
of  the  face  exactly  as  in  the  human  subject,  allowance  of  coinse  being 
made  for  the  varying  form  of  the  jaws,  and  for  the  proportionate  size  of 
the  different  organs  connected  with  mastication. 

(2387.)  The  seventh,  or  facial  nerve,  as  also  the  glosso -pharyngeal, 
the  pneumogastric,  and  the  lingual,  have  the  same  origin  and  general 
distribution  throughout  the  whole  class. 

(2388.)  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  arc  here,  as  in  all  the  Tertebrata, 
devoted  to  the  sense  of  hearing,  which  in  the  Mammifera  attains  its 
highest  development  and  peiTection.  The  sensitive  portion  of  the  auditory 
apparatus,  or  the  internal  car,  is  now  enclosed  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone,  and  imbedded  in  osseous  substance  of  such  stony 
hardness  that,  except  in  very  young  subjects,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
display  its  different  parts. 

(2389.)  As  in  Fishes  and  Reptiles,  it  consists  of  several  membranous 
cliambcin  or  cantils,  filled  with  a limpid  fluid,  over  whicli  the  filaments  of 
tlic  auditoiy  nerve  sjircad  out.  The  whole  apparatus,  indeed,  except  in 
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its  proportionate  size,  veiy  accurately  resembles  the  auditory  organ  of 
the  lower  Yertebrata.  The  semicircular  canals  exliibit  nearly  the  same 
arrangement,  and  in  like  manner  commimicate  with  the  vestibule  by  five 
orifices.  The  vestibule  itself  is  small,  and  no  longer  contains  any  chalky 
concretions : it  communicates  on  the  one  hand  with  the  cavity  of  the 
tympanum,  by  means  of  the  foramen  ovale  ; and  on  the  other  sends  olf 
a canal  {scala)  to  form  the  cochlea,  an  organ  which  in  the  Mammtfer 
assumes  its  full  development  and  perfection. 

(2390.)  In  Reptiles  and  Birds,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  the  cochlea 
was  a simple  canal  bent  upon  itself  (fig.  367,  e),  one  end  of  which  (scala 
vestibuli)  opened  into  the  vestibule,  while  the  other  (scala  tympani) 
terminated  at  the  tympanic  cavity,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda ; but  in  the  Mammalia  the  two  scalse 
of  the  cochlea  are  considerably  elongated,  and  mnd  in  a spiral  direction 
around  a central  axis  (modiolus'),  so  as  very  accurately  to  resemble  the 
whorls  in  the  shell  of  a snail,  whence  the  name  of  the  organ  is  derived  * . 

(2391.)  It  is  in  the  increased  complexity  of  the  cochlea,  therefore, 
that  the  chief  character  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  Mammal  consists.  But 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  the  differences  between  the  Mammiferous  ear 
and  that  of  the  Bird  are  still  more  striking  and  decided. 

(2392.)  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  in  the  class  before  us  is  very 
extensive,  and  not  imfrequently  its  extent  is  considerably  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  capacious  mastoid  cells.  By  means  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  it  communicates  freely  with  the  throat.  Upon  its  inner  wall  it 
offers  the  fenestra  ovalis  and  the  fenestra  rotunda,  closed  by  their 
respective  membranes ; and  externally  is  the  membrana  tym/pani,  the 
vibrations  of  which  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  labyrinth. 

(2393.)  In  Reptiles  and  Birds  the  communication  between  the  di’um 
of  the  ear  and  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  ovalis  was  effected  by  the 
interposition  of  a single  ossicle,  called  the  “ columnella but  in  Mammals 
a chain  of  foiu:  ossicles,  named  respectively  the  malleus,  the  incus,  the 
os  orbiculare,  and  the  stapes,  intervenes  between  the  labyrinth  and  tho 
membrana  tympani : these  ossicles,  both  in  their  disposition  and  con- 
nexions, are  precisely  similar  to  those  of  Man,  and,  moreover,  are  acted 
upon  by  little  muscles  in  every  respect  comparable  to  those  of  tho 
human  subject. 

(2394.)  However  remote  the  structiu-o  of  tho  tympanic  chain  of 
ossicles  in  the  Mammal  may  appear  to  bo  from  that  of  tho  simple 
columnella  of  the  Bird,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  gradually  tho  trans- 
ition is  effected  from  one  class  to  another  even  in  this  particular  of  their 
economy ; for  in  the  Omithorhyncluis,  the  Echidna,  and  the  Kangaroo, 

* In  Man,  and  by  far  tho  greater  number  of  Mammals,  tlio  scalic  of  tho  cochlea 
make  two  turns  and  a lialf  around  the  modiolus ; but  in  a few  Eodent  quadrupeds, 
as  for  example  in  the  Guinea  Pig,  the  Cavy,  and  the  Porcupine,  there  are  ns  many 
ns  three  turns  and  a half. 
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SO  bird-like  is  the  form  of  the  stapes,  that  it  might  easily  he  mistaken 
for  the  ossicle  of  one  of  the  feathered  tribes  *,  and  every  intermediate 
shape  is  met  "ndth  as  we  advance  from  this  point  towards  the  stirrup- 
shaped  hone  of  the  most  perfect  quadrupeds. 

(2395.)  It  is  in  the  class  under  consideration  that  for  the  first  time 
an  external  ear  properly  so  called  makes  its  appearance ; for  the  fea- 
thered appendages  of  the  Owl  or  of  the  Bustard  (§  2089)  are  scarcely 
entitled  to  such  an  appellation.  In  the  Mammifera,  however,  Tvith  a 
very  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  Cetacea,  Moles,  and  the  Seal  tribe,  a 
moveable  cartilaginous  concha  is  appended  to  the  exterior  of  the  head, 
adapted  by  its  form  and  mobility  to  collect  the  pulses  of  sound  and 
convey  them  inwards  towards  the  drum  of  the  ear.  The  basis  of  this 
external  auricle  is  composed  of  fibro-cartilage  covered  with  a delicate 
skin,  and  its  cavity  is  moulded  into  various  sinuosities,  so  disposed,  no 
doubt,  as  to  concentrate  sonorous  impressions.  In  Man,  as  the  ana- 
tomist is  aware,  numerous  small  muscles  act  upon  the  auricular  carti- 
lages ; but  in  quadrupeds  possessed  of  moveable  ears  the  number  and 
size  of  these  muscles  are  prodigiously  increased,  and  the  ears  are  thus 
directed  with  facility  in  any  required  direction. 

(2396.)  More  minutely  to  describe  the  structure  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  in  the  Mammiferous  class  would  be  foreign  to  our  present 
pui-pose  ; nevertheless  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  one  most  remarkable 
provision  whereby  the  Whales,  strangely  circumstanced  as  those  crea- 
tures are,  are  permitted  to  hear  either  through  the  medium  of  the  air 
they  breathe,  or  of  the  water  in  which  they  pass  their  lives.  The  reader 
wUl  at  once  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  case : the  ear  of  a fish, 
without  any  external  communication,  although  best  adajited  to  receive 
the  stunning  concussions  conveyed  through  the  denser  element,  could 
never  appreciate  tlie  more  delicate  vibrations  of  the  air ; and  the  ordi- 
nary Mammiferous  ear  would  be  perpetually  deafened  by  the  thundering 
of  the  water.  How  is  the  Whale  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  either  the 
sea  or  the  atmosphere  ? 

(2397.)  The  plan  adopted  is  simple  and  efficacious : — Tlie  external 
meatus  of  the  oar  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  diameter,  the  canal 
being  barely  vride  enough  to  admit  a small  probe : this  is  the  hydro- 
phonic  apparatus,  and  is  aU  that  is  exposed  for  the  reception  of  aquatic 
sounds.  The  Eustachian  tube,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  large,  and  opens 
into  the  blow-hole  through  which  the  IMialc  respires  atmospheric  air : 
if,  therefore,  the  Cetacean  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water  to  breathe,  it 
is  the  Eustachian  tnbe  that  convc}*s  aerial  sounds  to  the  car.  ^ind  thus 
it  hears  sufficiently  under  both  conditions. 

(2398.)  So  far,  as  the  student  will  have  perceived,  the  different 
portions  of  the  encephalon  to  which  we  have  adverted  corresjiond  most 

* Vide  Sir  yVntliony  Carlisle  “ On  the  Pliysiology  of  tlie  Stapes,”  Phil.  Trans, 
for  1805. 
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exactly  to  similar  parts  met  with  even  in  the  hrain  of  a reptile.  Where^ 
then,  are  we  to  look  for  those  grand  differences  whereby  the  Mammi- 
ferous  brain  is  peculiarly  characterized  ? The  peculiarities  of  the  brain 
of  a Mammal  are  entirely  due,  first,  to  the  increased  proportional  deve- 
lopment of  the  cerebral  hemispheres ; and  secondly,  to  the  existence 
of  lateral  cerebellic  lobes,  in  connexion  with  both  of  which  additional 
structures  become  requisite. 

(2399.)  In  those  Marsupial  tribes  that  form  the  connecting  links 
between  the  Oviparous  and  Placental  Vertebrata,  the  hrain  still  ex- 
hibits a conformation  nearly  aUied  to  that  of  the  Bird,  and  the  great 
commissures  required  in  the  more  perfect  encephalon  are  even  yet  defi- 
cient ; but  in  the  simplest  brain  of  a Placental  Mammifer  the  charac- 
teristic differences  are  at  once  apparent. 

(2400.)  In  the  Rabbit,  for  example  (fig.  408),  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres (5)  are  found  very  ma- 
terially to  have  increased  in 
their  proportionate  dimensions ; 
and  although,  even  yet,  con- 
volutions upon  the  surface  of 
the  cerebrum  are  scarcely  in- 
dicated, additional  means  of  in- 
tercommunication between  th 
hemispheric  masses  become  in- 
dispensable. The  corpus  cal- 
losum, therefore,  or  great  trans- 
verse commissure  of  the  hemi- 
spheres (fig.  408,  c),  is  now 
superadded  to  those  previously 
in  existence ; while  other  me- 
dullary layers,  called  by  various 
ridiculous  names,  bring  into 
imison  remote  portions  of  the 
cerebral  lobes. 

(2401.)  In  proportion  as  in- 
telligence advances,  the  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  becoming  more  extensive,  is  thrown  into 
numerous  convolutions  separated  by  deep  sulci ; until  at  length  in  the 
Carnivora,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Lion  (fig.  411),  the  cerebrum  (e  e) 
attains  such  enormous  dimensions  that  the  other  elements  of  the  en- 
cephalon are,  as  it  wmre,  hidden  among  its  folds. 

(2402.)  But,  in  addition  to  this  increased  complexity  of  the  cere- 
hrum,  the  cerebellum  likewise  has  assumed  a proportionate  importance. 
In  the  Oviparous  races  this  important  element  of  the  brain  consisted 
only  of  the  mesial  portion,  so  that  no  ecrebellic  commissure  was  requi- 
site : but  in  the  Mammal  it  exhibits  in  addition  two  large  lateral  lobes 


Fig.  411. 


a. 


Brain  of  the  Lion. 
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(fig.  411,  c c) ; and  coexistent  with  tliese  ihe  pom  Varolii  {d)  makes  its 
appcaranee,  embraeing  the  medulla  oblongata  and  uniting  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  cerebellum. 

(2403.)  The  structure  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  origins  of  the  spinal 
nerves  thi’oughout  aU  the  Mammalia  are  precisely  similar,  and  exactly 
eorrespond  with  what  occurs  in  the  human  body;  neither  does  the  ana- 
tomical distribution  of  the  individual  nerves  derived  from  this  source 
require  any  speeial  notice,  since,  generally  speaking,  it  differs  in  no 
important  particular  from  the  arrangement  with  which  every  anatomist 
is  familiar. 

(2404.)  The  sense  of  touch  in  Mammalia  is  diffused  over  the  whole 
surfaee  of  the  body, — its  perfeetion  in  different  parts  being  of  course 
influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  integument,  and  the  number  of  sentient 
nerves  appropriated  to  any  given  region.  All  the  nerves  derived  from 
the  sensitive  traet  of  the  spinal  medulla,  and  the  three  divisions  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  encephalic  nerves,  are  equally  suseeptible  of  tactile  im- 
pressions ; so  that,  in  a class  so  extensively  distributed  as  that  before 
us,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a special  apparatus  of  touch  deve- 
loped in  very  different  and  remote  parts  adapted  to  partieular  exigen- 
cies. Thus  the  whiskers  of  the  Seal  and  of  nocturnal  Carnivora,  the 
Ups  of  the  Horse,  the  trunk  of  the  Elephant,  the  hands  of  Man,  the 
hind  feet  of  the  Quadmmana,  and  even  the  extremity  of  the  tail  where 
that  organ  is  prehensile,  are  aU  in  turn  made  available  as  tactile  instru- 
ments, and  exercise  the  sense  in  question  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 

(2405.)  In  the  Bats,  where  the  sense  of  vision  becomes  inadequate 
to  guide  them  through  the  dark  recesses  where  they  lurk,  that  of  touch 
assumes  its  utmost  development,  and  every  part  of  the  body  that  could 
by  possibility  be  furnished  with  it  has  been  abundantly  provided  for  in 
this  respect.  Hot  only  is  the  broad  expanse  of  the  wing  acutely  sensible, 
but  the  very  ears  have  been  converted  into  delicate  feelers ; nay,  from 
the  tip  of  the  nose  in  some  species,  membranes  of  equal  sensibility  have 
been  largely  developed ; so  that  the  Bats,  as  was  ascertained  by  Spallan- 
zani, even  when  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing,  will  fly  fearlessly  along, 
and  avoid  every  obstacle  with  wonderful  precision,  guided  apparently 
by  the  sense  of  touch  alone. 

(2406.)  The  sympathetic  system  of  the  Mammifera  differe  in  no  im- 
portant partieular  from  the  human,  the  arrangement  of  the  ganglia  and 
the  distribution  of  the  plexuses  being  in  aU  respects  the  same. 

(2407.)  In  the  eonformation  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  in 
^lamraalia  the  physiologist  will  find  many  cireumstances  of  extreme 
interest. 

(2408.)  Even  in  Birds,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  the  secretions 
of  the  testes  and  of  the  kidneys  were  both  poured  into  the  common 
cavity  of  the  cloaca,  and  discharged  through  the  anal  oiifice.  Ho 
bladder  was  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  mine ; and  a simple. 
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grooved,  but  imperforate  penis,  even  where  that  organ  was  most  fully 
developed,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  impregnation. 

(2409.)  Widely  different,  however,  is  the  arrangement  of  the  male 
genito-urinary  system  in  the  class  we  are  now  considering.  The  cloacal 
cavity  is  no  longer  met  with,  the  terminations  of  the  rectum  and  of  the 
sexual  ducts  being  now  remotely  separated ; the  penis  is  traversed  by  a 
complete  urcthi’al  canal,  thi’ough  which  the  seminal  fluid  is  forcibly 
ejaculated;  and  moreover,  subsidiary  glands  not  met  with  in  any  of 
the  preceding  classes  add  theii’  secretions  to  that  of  the  testes,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  intromission  of  the  fecundating  fluid.  A urinary  bladder 
is  now  superadded  to  the  renal  apparatus,  wherein  the  urine  is  per- 
mitted to  accumulate  in  considerable  quantities,  prior  to  its  expulsion 
tlu’ough  the  lU’ethra — the  excretory  duct  common  to  both  the  luinary 
and  generative  organs. 

(2410.)  N’ot  less  remarkable  are  the  correspondmg  changes  observable 
in  the  disposition  of  the  female  reproductive  organs.  The  Mammifers 
are  appointed  to  bring  forth  living  young;  a uterine  receptacle  is 
therefore  necessarily  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  foetus,  and  mam- 
mary glands  are  given  to  support  the  tender  oflfepring  dimng  the  earlier 
portion  of  its  existence.  But  the  history  of  these  organs  cannot  be  laid 
before  the  reader  at  a glance,  and  we  must  therefore  patiently  trace  out 
their  development  step  by  step,  and  gradually  ascend  from  the  Ovipa- 
rous type  up  to  the  most  complete  forms  of  the  genito-urinary  system. 

(2411.)  Commencing  with  the  urinary  apparatrrs,  the  first  parts  that 
offer  themselves  to  orrr  notice  are  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  and  the 
bladder,  in  describing  which  the  same  remarks  will  be  forrnd  applicable 
to  both  sexes. 

(2412.)  The  hidneys  in  aU  the  Mammiferorrs  orders  occupy  a similar 
position,  being  situated  in  the  loins,  on  each  side  of  the  aorta,  from 
whence  they  receive  a copious  supply  of  arterial  blood  by  the  renal 
arteries,  which,  after  having  supirhed  the  rrrinary  secretion,  is  rctrrrned 
to  the  circrUation  by  the  emulyent  veins  that  empty  themselves  into  the 
infenor  cava, 

(2413.)  As  relates  to  their  intimate  strrrcture,  the  kidneys  of  aU 
qrradrtrpcds  arc  essentially  similar  to  those  of  orrr  own  species,  each  of 
these  organs  being  composed  of  uriniferous  tubules  of  extreme  tenuity 
that  terminate  in  central  papillic  from  which  the  urine  flows.  These 
tubules,  as  they  advance  into  the  medullary  sub.stanco  of  the  kidney, 
bifurcate  again  and  again,  until  they  anivo  at  the  cortical  or  external 
portion,  where  they  .spread  out  on  aU  sides,  and,  becoming  exceedingly 
flexuous,  are  inextricably  intervolved  among  each  other,  so  that  the 
entire  cortex  is  composed  of  their  gjwations.  At  last  all  the  uriniferous 
vessels  terminate  in  blind  extremities,  and,  according  to  Midler*,  have 
no  immediate  communication  with  the  vascular  system. 

* Do  Glandularuin  Structiini,  p.  102. 
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(2414.)  In  form  the  kidneys  of  Mammals  more  or  less  resemble  the 
human ; but  there  is  one  important  circumstance  observable  in  many 
tribes,  which  is  weU  calculated  to  show  that  these  organs,  even  when 
they  appear  most  simple,  are  in  reality  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
several  distinct  glands.  In  the  human  foetus  the  kidneys  present  a 
lobulated  appearance ; that  is  to  say,  they  are  evidently  composed  of 
numerous  divisions,  each  having  the  same  structure  ; but  in  the  adult 
the  lines  of  demarcation  between  these  lobes  become  entirely  obliterated. 
In  many  genera,  however,  this  division  into  lobes  remains  permanent 
during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  creature : such,  for  example,  is  re- 
markably the  case  in  amphibious  Carnivora,  as  the  Otter  and  the  Seal 
tribes,  and  stOl  more  strikingly  in  the  Cetaceans,  where  the  kidneys 
are  not  inaptly  comparable  to  large  bunches  of  grapes.  But  whatever 
the  form  of  the  organ,  or  the  number  of  lobules  enteiing  into  its  com- 
position, the  mine  secreted  by  each  kidney  is  received  into  a common 
excretory  duct  called  the  ureter,  and  is  thus  conveyed  into  the  bladder 
prepared  for  its  reception. 

(2415.)  The  m-mary  bladder  exists  in  aU  the  Mammalia,  and  receives 
the  m’eters  by  valvular  orifices  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
human  subject.  In  the  male  its  excretory  duct,  the  urethra,  is  common 
to  the  minary  and  generative  systems,  and  terminates  at  the  extremity 
of  the  penis  ; but  in  the  female  the  m’ethral  canal  is  of  much  simpler 
structure,  opening  by  a distinct  orifice  into  the  vulva  *. 

(2416.)  We  have  preferred  laying  before  the  reader  the  above  general 
view  of  the  urinary  system  of  Mammalia  to  noticing  in  detail  those 
varieties  that  occm’  in  the  disposition  of  the  bladder  and  uretlira  of 
some  of  the  lower  tribes,  in  conformity  with  the  different  tyj>es  of 
organization  presented  by  their  sexual  organs ; these,  however,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  following  out  the  development  of  the  reproductive 
apparatus,  from  the  oviparous  races  to  the  most  perfect  and  highly- 
gifted  members  of  the  animal  creation.  It  is  to  this  important  subject 
that  we  must  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

(2417.)  The  oviparous  Vertebra ta  lay  eggs,  and  their  young  are  per- 
fected without  further  nourishment  derived  from  the  maternal  system 
than  is  contained  within  the  egg  itself.  In  our  own  species,  and 
throughout  all  the  races  of  Mammalia  found  on  the  European  continent, 
the  females  produce  their  young  alive  and  fully  formed,  capable  of  in- 
dependent existence,  but,  nevertheless,  nourished  for  a eonsiderablc 
period  by  milk  derived  from  the  breast  of  the  mother.  The  distinction, 
therefore,  between  an  oviparous  and  a riviparous  creature  would  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  broad,  and  the  physiological  I’clations  between  them  as 
remote  as  possible. 

(2418.)  Tlie  student,  however,  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  through 

* Tlio  Lemur  nnd  tlic  Mole  form  remarkable  exceptions ; for  in  these  creatures  tlie 
female  urethra  traverses  the  clitoris  precisely  as  in  the  other  sex. 
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the  long  series  of  Uving  beings  that  have  successively  presented  them- 
selves to  our  notice  must  naturally  expect  that,  between  animals  so 
dissimilar  in  their  economy  as  the  Bird  and  the  Mammal,  intermediate 
types  of  organization  must  occiu-,  and  that  the  transition  from  one  to 
the  other  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  gradually  accomplished. 

(2419.)  In  this  respect  his  expectations  will  be  by  no  means  disap- 
pointed. The  Omiihorhynchus  paradoxiis  and  the  Echidna,  animals 
met  with  only  in  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  are  most  obviously 
connecting  hnks  between  these  two  grand  classes  ; and,  therefore,  it  is 
with  the  history  of  these  strange  animals  that  we  must  commence  our 
examination  of  the  Mammiferous  generative  system. 

(2420.)  The  Ornithorhynchus  pai'adoams 
well  deserves  the  specific  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  zoologists.  It  has,  indeed,  the 
fonn  of  a quadruped,  and  its  body  is 
covered  with  hair,  and  not  with  feathers  ; 
but  its  mouth  is  the  beak  of  a duck ; and 
upon  its  hind  feet,  which  are  broadly 
webbed,  the  male  carries  a spur  not  unlike 
that  of  a barn-door  fowl.  Having  the 
beak  of  a bird,  how  is  the  creature  to 
suck  ? Nevertheless  the  females  have 
mammarj"  glands  weU  developed,  but  de- 
stitute of  prominent  nipples ; so  that  the 
mode  in  which  the  young  animal  obtains 
the  milk  provided  for  it  is  even  yet  a 
puzzling  question.  Does  the  Ornithorhyn- 
chus  lay  eggs  ? or  produce  living  yoimg 
ones  ? This  is  a query  that  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered ; and  its  generative 
apparatus  is  so  nearly  related  to  that  of 
an  oviparous  animal  that  even  anatomy 
throws  but  little  light  upon  the  subject. 

(2421.)  Both  in  the  male  and  female 
there  is,  in  fact,  but  one  vent,  that  leads 
to  a cloacal  chamber  resembling  that  of  a 
bird;  and  the  entire  organization  of  the 
sexual  organs  is  rather  that  of  an  egg- 
laying  than  of  a viviparous  creature,  as 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  details 
respecting  them. 

(2422.)  The  penis  of  the  male  Ornithorhynchus  is  perforated  hy  a 
urethral  canal,  through  which  the  semen  passes,  but  not  the  urine ; its 
extremity,  moreover,  is  terminated  by  two  tubercles,  giving  it  almost 
a bifid  appearance.  This  penis,  when  in  a relaxed  state,  is  lodged  in  a 
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little  i^oucli  in  the  floor  of  the  cloaca,  from  which  it  projecte  when 
erected. 

(2423.)  The  cloacal  ca\hty,  as  in  bird.?,  gives  passage  to  the  fajces  and 
to  the  urine.  The  testes  (fig.  412,  a)  and  the  vasa  deferentia  (h)  re- 
semble those  of  an  oviparous  animal ; but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  is 
a complete  urinary  bladder  (c),  and  moreover  a pair  of  auxiliar5'( Covjper  s) 
glands  {cl  cl),  organs  never  met  with  except  in  the  Mammiferous  class. 

(2424.)  The  anatomy  of  the  female  organs  is  not  le.ss  .singular.  The 
ovaria  (fig.  414,  a a)  are  large  and  racemose,  like  those  of  a bird ; while 
the  two  oviducts  or  uteri  (fig.  413,  a a),  as  the  reader  may  choose  to  call 
them,  open  into  the  cloaca 
by  two  distinct  orifices  (c  c), 
situated  on  each  side  of  the 
urethra,  derived  from  the 
bladder  (6). 

(2425.)  It  is  to  Professor 
Owen  that  science  is  indebted 
for  all  that  is  loioAvn  relative 
to  the  anatomy  of  the  female 
Ornithorhynchus  when  in  a 
gravid  state ; and  his  re- 
searches upon  this  subject  ap- 
pear to  establish  the  follow- 
ing interesting  particulars : — 

First,  that  the  ovaria,  not- 
AAnthstanding  their  racemose 
appearance,  exhibit  all  the 
essential  characters  of  the 
Mammiferous  type  of  struc- 
ture ; and  corpora  lutea  were 
formed  where  the  reproduc- 
tive germs  had  escaped  from 
them.  Secondly,  that  the 
eggs  contained  in  the  uterine 
cavities  (fig.  414,  c,  e)  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  walls  of  the 
uterus.  Thirdly,  that  each  ovum  exhibited  the  usual  parts  of  an  egg, 
viz,  the  cortical  membrane,  the  albumen,  and  the  yelk  : and  that  upon 
the  latter  a memhrana  viielli  and  the  blastoderm  or  germinative  mem- 
brane were  plainly  perceptible.  Foiulhly,  that  the  uterine  walls  assume 
an  increased  thickness  Avhen  in  an  impi’cgnated  state,  but  that  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a decidual  or  adventitious  membrane  is  apparent  in  the 
cavity  of  the  womb.  From  all  these  circumstances,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  jiaper  referred  to*  was  led  to  adopt  the  subjoined  train  of 

* “ On  the  Ovn  of  the  Orvitfiorbynclius  2Uira(io.rtts,"  by  Kichard  O'vcii.  Esq.. 
I’liil.  Trans,  pt.  ii.  for  18.34,  p.  ^63. 
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reasoning  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Ornitliorhynchus  being  a vivipa- 
rous mammal.  The  form,  the  structure,  and  the  detached  condition  of 
tlie  ova,  observes  Professor  Owen,  may  stiU  bo  regarded  as  compatible 
vuth,  and  perhaps  favourable  to,  the  opinion  that  they  are  excluded  as 
such,  and  that  the  embryo  is  developed  out  of  the  parent’s  body.  But 
the  following  objections  present  themselves  to  this  conclusion : — The 
only  part  of  the  efferent  tube  of  the  generative  apparatus  which  can  be 
compared  in  stnictui’e  or  relative  position  with  the  shell-secreting  uterus 
of  the  Fowl  is  the  dilated  teiuainal  cavity  in  which,  in  all  the  specimens 
examined,  the  ova  were  situated  : and  upon  the  oviparoiis  theory  it  must 
be  supposed  either  that  the  parietes  of  this  cavity,  after  having  secreted 
the  requisite  quantity  of  soft  material,  suddenly  assume  a new  function, 
and  complete  the  ovum  by  providing  it  with  the  calcareous  covering- 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  superincumbent  weight  of  the 
mother  dming  incubation ; or  that  this  is  effected  by  a rapid  deposition 
from  the  cuticular  surface  of  the  external  passages  ; or  lastly,  according 
to  a more  recent  bixt  still  more  improbable  supposition,  by  a calcareous 
secretion  of  the  abdominal  glands  poured  out  upon  the  ovum  after  its 
exclusion. 

Pig.  414*. 


Ovaria  of  Ornithorhynchun  paradoxus. 


(2420.)  But  granting  that  the  egg  is  provided  in  any  of  those  ways 
udth  the  necessary  external  covering,  yet,  from  tlie  cridence  aflForded 
by  tlie  specimens  examined,  the  ovum  is  deficient  in  those  parts  of  its 

* Owing  to  an  error  on  the  part  of  tlie  draughtsman,  who  has  neglected  to  reverse 
the  drawing,  the  left  uterus  in  the  above  figure  is  represented  on  the  right  side,  and 
vice  versa. 
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organization  which  appear  to  be  essential  to  suecessful  incubation,  viz.  a 
voluminous  yelk  to  support  the  germinal  membrane,  and  the  mechanism 
for  bringing  the  cicatricula  into  contiguity  with  the  body  of  the  parent. 
Add  to  this,  that  such  a mode  of  development  of  the  foetus  requires  that 
all  the  necessary  nutritive  material  be  accumulated  in  the  ovum  prior  to 
its  exclusion.  Now  the  bony  pelvis  of  the  Bird  is  expressly  modified  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  an  egg,  both  large  from  the  quantity  of  its  con- 
tents, and  unyielding  from  its  necessary  defensive  covering : but,  what- 
ever affinities  of  structure  may  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  Omitho- 
rhynchus,  it  is  most  important  to  the  question  of  its  generation  to  bear 
in  mind  that  it  manifests  no  resemblance  to  the  Bird  in  the  disposition 
of  its  pubie  bones. 

(2427.)  Prom  the  above  considerations  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  young  Ornithorhynehi  are  produced  alive ; yet  still  the  reader  wiU 
perceive,  by  the  closeness  of  the  reasoning  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  how  nearly  the  oviparous  and  mammiferous  modes  of  generation 
are  approximated  by  the  interposition  of  these  connecting  forms  of 
Vertebrata. 

(2428.)  But  if  from  these  arguments,  derived  from  the  anatomical 
construction  of  the  female  parts,  it  is 
allowable  to  conjecture  that  the  Omi- 
thorhynchus  is  ovoviviparous  (using 
that  term  in  a strictly  philosophical 
sense),  the  difficulties  of  the  case  are 
by  no  means  removed ; and  granting 
that  the  contents  of  tiie  ovum  are 
barely  sufficient  to  nourish  the  embiyo 
during  the  very  earliest  stages  of  its 
development,  we  have  yet  to  learn 
how  the  foetus  is  matured  after  the 
exhaustion  of  this  supply.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  a 
placenta  exists  at  any  period  of  uterine 
gestation ; neither  is  there  a mar- 
supial pouch  in  which  the  prema- 
turcly-born  young  can  be  carried 
about  and  supplied  with  milk ; so 
that,  whether  the  young  Monotreme 
be  developed  in  the  utcius  or  out  of  the  uterus,  we  are  equally  at  a loss 
to  understand  how  its  nutrition  is  provided  for. 

(2429.)  In  this  state  of  uncertainty,  the  anatomy  of  the  young  Omi- 
thorynchus,  examined  at  as  early  a period  as  possible,  becomes  a subject 
of  extreme  interest ; and  fortiinatelj’  Professor  Owen  has  been  enabled 
to  add  obsci’vations  upon  this  subject  to  his  otlier  valuable  researches 


Fig.  415. 


Young  Oruifkorhynclttts. 
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relative  to  the  generation  of  these  creatures  *.  The  annexed  figure 
(fig.  415)  is  a portrait  of  one  of  the  specimens  dissected ; and  from  every 
appearance  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  a few  days  old — that  is, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  horn  at  an  advanced  period  of  its  development. 
It  was  as  yet  bhnd ; and  the  situation  of  the  eyes  was  only  indicated  by 
the  convergence  of  a few  wrinkles  to  one  point ; but  when  these  were 
put  upon  the  stretch,  the  integument  was  found  entire,  and  completely 
shrouding  or  covering  the  eyeball  anteriorly  : its  skeleton,  moreover,  was 
quite  in  a cartilaginous  condition  ; and  it  was  obviously  in  every  respect 
helpless,  and  stiU  dependent  upon  its  mother  for  sustenance. 

(2430.)  The  stomach  was  found  filled  with  milk — a sufficient  proof 
that  at  that  period,  at  least,  it  was  nourished  by  the  lacteal  secretion  ; 
but  with  regard  to  its  previous  foetal  condition,  the  difficulties  that  have 
been  above  alluded  to  remained  in  their  full  force.  No  trace  of  an 
umbilical  cicatrix  was  visible  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  even 
when  examined  with  a lens, — a sure  proof  that  no  placenta  had  existed. 
The  ihum  was  carefully  examined,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  the 
pedicle  of  the  vitelline  vesicle ; nevertheless  the  other  vestiges  of  foetal 
organization  were  more  obvious  than  in  the  ordinary  marsupial  or  ovo- 
viviparous  Mammalia.  The  umbilical  vein  was  seen  extending  from  a 
hnear  cicatrix  of  the  peritoneum,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  abdomen, 
along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  suspensory  ligament  to  the  liver.  It 
was  reduced  to  a mere  filamentary  tube  filled  with  coag-ulum.  From  the 
same  cicatrix  the  remains  of  the  mnbilical  arteries  extended  downwards, 
and  near  the  urinary  bladder  were  contained  within  a dnplicature  of 
peritoneum,  having  between  them  a small  fiat  oval  vesicle,  the  remains 
of  an  allantois,  which  was  attached  by  a contracted  pedicle  to  the  fundus 
of  the  bladder  ; but  still,  as  both  the  embryo  of  the  Bird  and  that  of  the 
ovov-iviparous  Reptile  have  an  allantois  and  umbilical  vessels  developed, 
no  certain  inference  can  bo  di’uwn  from  the  above  appearances  as  to  the 
oriparous  or  viviparous  nature  of  the  generation  of  the  Ornithorhynchus. 

(2431.)  Such  is  the  pre.sent  state  of  our  knowledge  relative  to  the 
first  type  of  Mammiferous  generation,  viz.  that  met  with  among  the 
Moxotkemata.  In  the  second,  or  Maksupial  type,  the  phenomena, 
although  equally  strange,  are  better  understood ; and  to  those  we  must 
now  beg  the  attention  of  the  student. 

(2432.)  The  Marsupialia,  from  the  variety  of  their  forms  and  exten- 
sive distribution,  constitute  a most  important  section  of  Mammiferous 
quadrupeds,  distinguished  by  the  peculiarities  that  occur  in  the  organi- 
zation of  their  generative  apparatus  and  by  the  singidar  mode  in  which 
they  produce  and  suclde  their  young.  Animals  of  this  land  are  only 
met  with  in  the  American  and  Australian  regions  of  our  globe ; and  so 
widely  do  they  differ,  as  far  as  their  reproduction  is  concerned,  from  aU 
the  Mammiferous  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  that  they  might  oven  bo 

* Owen  on  the  Young  of  tho  Ornithorhynchus  faradoxxu,  Trans.  Zool.  Soc.  vol.  i. 
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regarded  as  forming  quite  a distinct  and  separate  group  in  the  animal 
creation,  serving  to  accomplish  another  step  in  that  grand  transition  by 
which  the  physiologist  is  conducted  from  the  oviparous  to  the  placental 
Vertebrata. 

(2433.)  The  Maksupiallv  are,  strictly  speaking,  ovoviviparoiis  ■,  that 
is  to  say,  the  uterine  ovum  never  forms  any  vascular  connexion  with  the 
maternal  system,  but  after  a very  brief  intra-uterine  gestation  the  em- 
bryo is  expelled  in  a verj’  rudimentaiy  and  imperfect  condition,  even  its 
extremities  being  as  yet  but  partially  developed ; and  in  this  helpless 
state  the  foetus  is  conveyed  from  the  uterus  into  a pouch  or  marsu- 
pium,  formed  by  the  integument  of  the  abdomen,  there  to  be  nourished 
by  mUk  sucked  from  the  mammai-y  glands,  until  it  arrives  at  such  a state 
of  matiuity  as  enables  it  to  assume  an  independent  existence. 

(2434.)  We  may  naturally  expect,  therefore,  that,  with  habits  so  re- 
markable, the  stracture  of  the  generative  apparatus,  both  in  the  male 
and  female  Marsupial,  Avill  offer  important  peculiarities;  and  these 
accordingly  first  present  themselves  for  description. 

(2435.)  We  select  the  Kangaroo  as  an  example  of  the  entire  group, 
beginning,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  wdth  the  organization  of  the  male 
organs  of  generation. 

(2436.)  The  fii’st  circumstance  that  strikes  the  attention  of  the 
anatomist  in  a male  Marsupial  is  the  extraordinary  position  of  the  testes, 
which,  instead  of  being  situated  behind  the  penis,  as  in  most  placental 
Mammals,  are  placed  in  front  of  that  organ  in  a kind  of  scrotum  that 
occupies  the  same  place  as  the  pouch  of  the  female,  and  is  in  like 
manner  supported  by  two  marsup>kd  hones  derived  from  the  pubes, 
around  which  the  cremaster  muscle  winds  in  such  a manner  as  to  enable 
it  powerfully  to  compx-ess  the  testicles  diuiug  the  congress  of  the  sexes. 
The  vasa  deferentia  derived  from  the  testes  open  into  the  commencement 
of  the  lu’ethra,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  forms  a complete  canal 
leading  from  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis.  The  auxiliary 
glands  that  pour  additional  seci’etions  into  the  urethra  arc  of  great  size, 
and  more  numerous  than  those  met  Avith  in  the  human  subject.  In  the 
fii’st  place,  the  commencement  of  the  urethral  tube  is  embraced  by  a 
bulky  and  conical to  which  succeed  three  paire  of  large  secreting 
oi’gans  {Cowper's  glands),  each  enveloped  in  a nmsculo-membranous 
sheath,  apparently  intended  to  compress  theii’  substance,  and  thus  effi- 
ciently discharge  their  secretion  into  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  there  to 
be  mixed  up  Avith  the  seminal  iluid. 

(2437.)  But  perhajjs  the  most  decided  peculiarities  that  characterize 
the  males  of  Marsupial  quadraixcds  arc  met  AA*ith  in  the  construction  of 
the  penis  itself.  The  tAVO  roots  or  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  arc 
not,  as  in  the  higher  Mammals,  attached  to  the  branches  of  the  iscliium 
by  ligamentous  bauds,  but  each  SAveUs  into  a large  bidb  enclosed  in  a 
powcrfid  nuisculiu’  cuA'clojje.  The  bulbous  iiortion  of  the  urethra  is 
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likewise  double,  and  embraced  by  powerful  muscles.  In  the  Kangaroo, 
moreover,  the  spongy  erectile  tissue  that  encloses  the  urethra  passes 
with  that  canal  thi’ough  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  penis,  formed  by 
the  corpora  cavernosa,  so  that  a ylans  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ; but 
in  other  Marsupials,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Opossums  {Didelphys),  the 
extremity  of  the  intromittent  organ  is  bifid,  thus  forming  another  ap- 
proximation to  the  oviparous  type. 

(2438.)  In  the  female  Kangaroo,  and  other  Marsupials,  there  are  stiU 
two  distinct  uteri,  opening  into  the  vagina  by  distinct  orifices ; and  even 
the  vagina  itself  is  double,  exhibiting  a very  peculiar  and  interesting 
arrangement,  represented  in  the  subjoined  figure  (fig.  416).  The  ovaria 

Fig.  416. 


Generative  organs  of  the  femal(^  Kangaroo. 

(a  a)  are  now  reduced  to  comparatively  small  dimensions  wlien  com- 
pared witli  those  of  the  Ovipara — a circumstance  that  depends  upon  the 
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reduced  size  of  the  ovarian  ovules,  which  no  longer  present  the  hulkj 
yelks  peculiar  to  oviparous  generation,  the  necessity  for  the  existence  of 
such  a large  store  of  food  being  now  superseded  by  the  pro\dsion  of 
another  kind  of  nourishment  derived  from  the  mammary  glands.  The 
Fallopian  tubes  commence  by  wide  fimbriated  apertures ; and  each  leads 
into  a separate  uterine  canal  (h,  c),  in  which  the  first  part  of  gestation 
is  accomplished.  The  two  uteri  open  by  two  orifices  (e,  f)  into  the  two 
vaginse(y  g),  which  remain  quite  distinct  from  each  other  from  their  com- 
mencement to  their  termination  in  the  urethro-sexxml  camil  Qi) — a kind 
of  cloaca  into  which  both  the  vaginae  and  the  urethra  empty  themselves. 

(2439.)  Such  being  the  arrangement  of  the  generative  apparatus  of 
the  female  Kangaroo,  we  are  prepared,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  the 
structure  of  the  Marsupial  ovum,  and  to  trace  its  progress  from  the 
ovary,  where  it  is  first  formed,  into  the  Marsupial  pouch,  where  the  de- 
velopment of  the  foetus  is  ultimately  completed. 

(2440.)  The  ovary  of  a Marsupial  animal,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, resembles  that  of  ordinary  Mammalia,  and  presents  the  same 
dense  structure.  But  the  ovarian  ovules,  although  characterized  by  the 
paucity  of  yelk  as  compared  with  the  oviparous  classes,  yet  have  a larger 
proportion  than  exists  in  the  placental  Mammalia.  When  impregna- 
tion is  effected  in  the  Marsupial  animal,  the  Graafian  vesicle  or  ovisac  is 
ruptured,  and  the  little  ovulum  escapes  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  whereby 
it  passes  into  the  uterine  cavity,  from  whence,  of  course,  it  must  absorb 
the  materials  destined  to  support  the  future  emhiyo,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  egg  is  furnished  in  the  oviduct  with  the  albumen  that  invests  the 
yelk.  The  development  of  the  embryo  fi’om  the  blastoderm  or  germinal 
membrane  is,  no  doubt,  accomplished  in  the  same  manner  in  all  Mam- 
malia as  it  is  in  Birds,  up  to  a certain  stage  of  matm-ity : but  at  that 
stage  of  growth  when,  in  the  case  of  the  Bfrd,  the  yelk  is  required  to 
contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  newly-formed  being,  in  the  Mam- 
mifera,  where  no  adequate  sujjply  of  yelk  exists,  other  means  must  be 
resorted  to ; and  accordingly  the  Mareupial  embryo  is  horn  prematurely, 
in  order  to  supply  it  Avith  milk ; and  in  the  ordinary  Mammivl  a placenta 
is  developed,  forming  a means  of  vascular  communication  between  the 
mother  and  the  foetus. 

(2441.)  The  important  investigations  of  Professor  Owen  upon  this 
subject*  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  In  the  gravid  uterus  of  a 
Kangaroo,  examined  by  this  indcfatigahlo  labourer  in  tlie  cause  of 
science,  a foetus  was  met  -with  that  had  apparently  anived  very  nearly 
at  the  tciTn  of  its  intra-utcriue  existence  ; and  the  following  is  a suiu- 
maiy  of  its  anatomy  at  this  period. 

(2442.)  The  ovum  (fig.  410,  c)  was  lodged  in  one  of  the  uterine 
cavities,  and  the  foetus  was  about  an  inch  and  foui'  lines  in  length.  The 

* “ On  the  Ocncrnlion  of  Marsupiiil  Animals,  with  a Description  of  flic  Impreg- 
nated Uterus  of  the  Kangaroo,”  by  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  I’liil.  Trans.  1834. 
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walls  of  the  gi’avid  uterus  were  obviously  dilated,  and  its  parietes  varied 
in  thickness  from  one  to  two  lines,  being  in  the  unimpregnated  state 
about  haK  a line ; hut  this  increase  was  not  in  the  muscular  coat,  hut 
in  the  lining  membrane,  which  was  thrown  into  irregular  folds  and 
wrinkles.  There  was,  however,  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any  vascular 
connexion  between  the  uterus  and  the  ovum — neither  placenta  nor  viUi, 
nor  any  determination  of  vessels  to  a given  point  on  either  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  chorion  or  uterus  ; on  the  contrary,  the  external 
membrane  of  the  ovum  (clwrion)  exhibited  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
vascularity,  even  under  the 
microscope,  and  seemed  in 
every  respect  to  resemble 
the  memhrana  putaminis 
that  lines  the  egg-shell. 

(2443.)  The  body  of  the 
foetus  itself  was  immedi- 
ately enclosed  in  a trans- 
parent membrane  (6),  the 
amnios. 

(2444.)  Between  the 
chorion  («)  and  the  amnios 
(b)  was  an  extensive  vas- 
cular membrane  (c,  d d,ee): 
its  figure  seemed  to  have 
been  that  of  a cone,  of 
which  the  apex  was  at  the 
umbilicus  of  the  foetus. 

(2445.)  Three  vessels 

could  be  distinguished  di-  Embryo  of  Kangaroo, 

verging  from  the  umbilical 

cord,  and  ramifying  over  it.  Two  of  these  trunks  contained  coagulated 
blood ; Avhile  the  third  was  smaller,  empty,  and  evidently  the  arterial 
trunk.  No  trace  of  any  other  membrane  could  be  seen  extending  from 
the  foetus,  besides  the  three  above  mentioned — the  chorion  (a),  the 
amnios  (6),  and  the  interposed  vascular  membrane,  the  nature  of  which 
becomes  the  next  subject  of  inquiiy. 

(244G.)  On  tracing  the  three  vessels  above  alluded  to  as  ramifying 
over  the  vascfilar  membrane  through  the  umbilicus  into  the  abdomen, 
the  two  larger  ones,  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  were  found  to  unite, 
and,  after  being  joined  by  the  mesenteric  vein,  penetrated  the  live]’ : 
these,  consequently,  were  the  rcjiresentativcs  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
or  vitelline  vein  of  the  embryo  Bird  (§  213G).  The  third  vessel  passed 
between  the  convolutions  of  the  small  intestine  along  the  mesentery  to 
the  abdominal  aorta,  corresponding  to  an  omplialo-mesenteric  or  vitelline 
artery.  The  membrane,  therefore,  upon  M'hich  they  ramified  answers 
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to  tlic  vascular  la3"cr  of  the  germinal  membrane  which  sprea<ls  over  the 
yelk  in  the  oviparous  animals,  or  to  the  vitelline  vesicle  of  the  embrv-o 
of  ordinary  Mammalia. 

(2447.)  A filamentary  pedicle  connected  this  membrane  to  the  in- 
testine near  the  termination  of  the  iHum,  thus  completing  the  resem- 
blance between  this  apparatus  and  the  vitelline  system  of  Eirds.  But 
here  we  must  caution  the  student  not  to  be  misled  on  one  important 
point : the  contents  of  the  vitelline  sac  in  the  Marsupials,  although 
doubtless  intended  to  afiford  nourishment  to  the  embryo  animal,  and  thus 
representing  the  yelk  of  the  Bird’s  egg,  differ  from  it  in  one  very 
essential  circumstance.  The  yelk  of  the  oviparous  o\-um  is  ready-formed 
in  the  ovary  and  exists  prior  to  conception ; but  in  the  Mammal,  where 
the  ovai’ian  yelk  is  met  with  in  extremely  small  quantities,  the  contents 
of  the  viteUicle  must  obviously  be  derived  from  some  other  source,  most 
probably  from  absorption  from  the  uteiine  cavity. 

(2448.)  In  the  Marsupial  ovum  the  vascular  membrane  of  the  vitel- 
licle  is  doubtless  suflicient  for  the  respmation  of  the  little  creature  up 
to  the  time  of  its  bu'th ; and  accordingly  the  allantoic  system  (§  2139) 
is  but  very  partially  developed.  In  the  ovum  delineated  in  the  last 
figure,  there  was  as  yet  no  perceptible  trace  either  of  an  allantois  or 
of  a iTiinary  bladder ; but,  as  has  been  proved  by  another  dissection, 
during  the  latter  weeks  of  uterine  gestation  the  minary  bladder  is  pro- 
longed beyond  the  umbilicus  so  as  to  form  a small  allantois  destined  to 
receive  the  renal  secretion,  which  becomes  more  abundant  as  the  little 
foetus  increases  in  size  and  completeness  *. 

(2449.)  In  the  mammaiy  foetus  of  a Kangaroo  a fortnight  old.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  detected  both  a m’achus  and  umbilical  arteries  ; but  these 
only  extended  fi-om  the  bladder  and  iliac  vessels  as  far  as  the  umbilicus ; 
neither  could  any  umbilical  vein  bo  foimd  penetrating  the  Hver.  It  is 
in  the  placental  Mammals  that  we  shall  find  these  vessels  assuming 
their  full  importance,  and  developing  themselves  into  a new  sj’stem, 
whereby  the  communication  between  the  mother  and  her  offspring  is 
stm  more  effectually  provided  for. 

(2450.)  When  we  consider  the  very  early  period  at  which  the  young 
Kangaroo  is  born,  namely,  at  about  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  concep- 
tion, it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  organs  most  immediately 
connected  mth  the  vital  actions  are  precociously  matured ; and  accord- 
ingly, even  in  the  cmbiyo  above  delineated  (fig.  417),  the  intestines, 
the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  testes  were  all  conspicuous,  and  the 
diaphragm,  the  heart,  and  the  lungs  were  in  such  an  advanced  condition 
as  to  show  that  they  would  soon  be  cap.able  of  prcraaturcly  taking  upon 
themselves  tho  exercise  of  the  cii’culatorj’  and  respiratory  functions. 

(2451.)  This  rapid  dcvcloi)mcnt  of  the  viscera  connected  with  circu- 
lation and  respiration  is,  in  truth,  essentially  requisite  ; for  no  sooner 
* See  I’roceciUiigs  of  (he  Zoologienl  Socic(,v  for  August  183(. 
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has  the  embryo  arrived  at  the  size  represented  in  the  next  figure 
(fig.  418,  a),  the  limbs  being  still  in  a most  rudimentary  condition, 
than  the  embryo  is  transferred  from  the  uterus  into  the  marsupial 
pouch,  where  it  is  found  attached  by  its 
mouth  to  one  of  the  nipples,  from  whence 
the  materials  of  its  suppoi't  are  to  be  ob- 
tained until  it  has  acquired  sufficient 
strength  and  size  to  leave  the  strange 
portable  nest  in  which  its  foetal  growth 
is  accomplished  and  procure  food  adapted 
to  a maturer  condition. 

(2452.)  A very  beautiful  proAusion  is 
met  with  in  the  construction  of  the  respi- 
ratory passages  of  the  young  Marsupial, 
intended  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  suf- 
focation consequent  upon  the  admission  of 
milk  into  the  trachea — a cii’cumstance  that, 
without  some  peculiar  arrangement,  might 
easily  happen ; but  of  this  we  must  quote  Pcetal  Kangaroo, 

the  original  description,  extracted  from  the 

paper  already  referred  to  *.  “ The  new-born  Kangaroo,”  obseiwes 

Professor  Owen,  “ possesses  greater  powers  of  action  than  the  same- 
sized  embryo  of  a Sheep,  and  approximates  more  nearly  in  this  respect 
to  the  new-born  young  of  the  Kat ; yet  it  is  evidently  inferior  to  the 
latter.  For  although  it  is  enabled  by  the  muscular  power  of  its  lips  to 
grasp  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple,  it  seems  to  be  imable  to  efraw 
sustenance  therefrom  by  its  OAvn  unaided  efforts.  The  mother,  as  Pro- 
fessor Geoffroy  t and  Mr.  Morgan  J have  shown,  is  therefore  provided 
■with  a peculiar  adaptation  of  a muscle  (analogous  to  the  cremaster) 
to  the  mammary  gland,  for  the  evident  purpose  of  injecting  the  miUc 
from  the  nipple  into  the  mouth  of  the  adherent  foetus.  Kow  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  foetal  efforts  of  suetion  should  always  be 
coincident  -vrith  the  maternal  act  of  injection  ; and  if  at  any  time  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  a fatal  accident  might  happen  from  the  milk 
being  forcibly  injected  into  the  larynx.  Professor  Geoffroy  first  de- 
scribed the  modification  by  which  this  pui-posc  is  effected;  and  Mr. 
Hunter  appears  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity  for  such  a structure,  for 
he  has  dissected  two  small  foetuses  of  the  Kangaroo  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  showing  the  relation  of  the  larynx  to  the  posterior  narcs  §. 


* P.Z.S.,  August  1837,  p.  348.  f Memoires  du  Musd'e,  tom.  xxv.  p.  48. 

J Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  Cl. 

§ “ See  Nos.  3731,  3734,  373.5,  in  the  Pliysiological  Scries  of  the  Hunterian  Mu- 
seum, in  which  there  are  evidences  that  Mr.  Hunter  had  anticipated  most  of  the 
anatomical  discoveries  wliich  have  subsequently  been  made  upon  tlic  embryo  of  tlie 
Kangaroo.” 
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The  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are  elongated  and  approximated, 
so  that  the  rima  glottidis  is  thus  situated  at  the  apex  of  a cone-shaped 
larynx  (fig.  418,  n,  a),  which  projects,  as  in  the  Ckt.\cea,  into  the  poste- 
rior nares,  where  it  is  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft 
palate.  The  air-passage  is  thus  completely  separated  from  the  fauces, 
and  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a divided  stream,  on  either  side  of  the 
larjmx,  into  the  cesophagiLS.” 

“ Thus  aided  and  protected  by  modifications  of  structure,  both  in  the 
system  of  the  mother  and  in  its  own,  designed  with  especial  reference 
to  each  other’s  peculiar  condition,  and  affording  therefore  the  most 
irrefragable  evidence  of  Creative  foresight,  the  feeble  offepring  continues 
to  increase  from  sustenance  exclusively  derived  from  the  mother  for  a 
period  of  about  eight  months.  The  young  Kangaroo  may  then  he  seen 
frequently  to  protrude  its  head  from  the  mouth  of  the  pouch,  and  to 
crop  the  grass  at  the  same  time  that  the  mother  is  browsing.  Having 
thus  acquired  additional  strength,  it  quits  the  pouch,  and  hops  at  first 
with  a feeble  and  vacillating  gait ; but  continues  to  return  to  the  pouch 
for  occasional  shelter  and  supplies  of  food,  till  it  has  attained  the  weight 
of  ten  pounds.  After  this  it  will  occasionally  insert  its  head  for  the 
piu’pose  of  sucking,  notwithstanding  another  foetus  may  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  pouch ; for  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  attaches  itself  to 
a different  nipple  from  the  one  which  had  previously  been  in  use.” 

(2453.)  Thus  therefore  are  we  conducted  by  the  Ovovivipara,  as 
the  Maesupialia  are  properly  called,  to  the  most  perfect  or  placental 
type  of  the  generative  system. 

(2454.)  Commencing  our  account  of  the  reproductive  organs  of  Ym- 
PAEOus  Mammalia  by  examining  those  of  the  male  sex,  we  have  another 
striking  example  of  the  insufiiciency  of  the  nomenclature  employed  by 
the  anatomist  who  confines  his  studies  to  the  human  body,  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  describe  corresponding  organs  even  in  animals 
organized  after  the  same  type. 

(2455.)  True  it  is  that  there  is  the  same  general  arrangement  of 
the  generative  apparatus ; and  it  is  convenient,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
apply  the  same  names  to  structures  that  apparently  represent  each 
other : but  a very  superficial  examination  of  the  facts  will  sen'e  to 
show  that  great  differences  exist  between  them;  and,  accordingly,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  find  the  iitmost  perplexity  and  confusion  in  the 
descriptions  of  those  parts,  arising  from  the  indiscriminate  application  of 
the  terms  employed  in  human  anatomy  to  totally  dissimilar  structures. 

(2456.)  It  is  not,  however,  our  business  here  to  criticize  the  labours 
of  authors  upon  this  subject ; we  must  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
an  example  of  one  of  the  more  complex  forms  under  which  the  male 
genitals  present  themselves,  and  leave  the  reader  to  contrast  the  various 
organs  with  those  met  Avith  in  the  human  subject. 

(2457.)  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  419,  a)  represents  the  generative 
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\'isccra  of  the  male  Hedgehog.  The  rectum.  («)  and  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  (7t)  remain  in  situ  ; hut  the  rest  of  the  latter  viscus  has  been 
removed,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  urethi'a  (e)  sht  open,  in  order  to 
show  the  relations  of  the  surroimding  parts. 

(2458.)  The  testes  (h  b)  present  the  same  structure  in  all  the  class, 
and  consist  essentially  of  an  immense  assemblage  of  extremely  deHcate 
iubuU  seminiferi  enclosed  in  a dense  albugineous  tunic,  from  which 
septa  pass  internally,  whereby  the  seminiferous  tubes  are  divided  into 
several  fasciculi : after 
piercing  the  proper 
fibrous  tunic  of  the 
testes,  the  sperm-se- 
cretiug  tubes  are  col- 
lected into  an  ex- 
tremely tortuous  duct, 
that  by  its  convolu- 
tions forms  the  epi- 
didymis, as  in  Man, 
and  is  then  continued, 
under  the  name  of  vas 
deferens,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ure- 
thra, into  Avhich  the 
two  ducts  open  (b,  b b). 

In  the  Hoi-se,  and 
many  Kuminants,  the 
vas  deferens  presents 
a remarkable  struc- 
ture : before  its  ter- 
mination it  suddenly 
swells  to  a consider- 
able diameter,  de- 
pending upon  the  increased  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  canal,  which  at 
the  same  time  become  cellular,  and  secrete  a gelatinous  fluid  that  escapes 
into  the  cavity  of  the  duct. 

(2459.)  In  their  situation  the  testes  of  placental  Mammals  are  found 
to  ofter  very  striking  differences.  In  the  Cetacea,  the  Elephant,  and 
the  Heal,  they  remain  permanently  in  the  abdomen,  bound  down  by  a 
process  of  the  peritoneum.  In  Man,  and  most  quadrupeds,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  pass  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  inguinal  rings, 
and  are  suspended  in  a scrotal  pouch  formed  by  the  skin,  and  a cre- 
master muscle,  and  lined  by  a serous  prolongation  of  the  peritoneal  sac. 
The  spermatic  cords,  therefore,  formed  by  the  vessels  and  excretory 
canal  of  the  testes,  will  take  a different  course,  in  conformity  with  the 
variable  position  of  these  organs,  and,  where  a scrotum  exists,  must 


Fig.  419. 
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Male  generative  apparatus  of  tile  Hedgehog. 
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enter  the  abdomen  throngh  an  inguinal  canal.  Still,  from  their  hori- 
zontal posture,  quadrupeds  are  but  little  liable  to  hernia,  even  where  the 
inguinal  passages  are  much  more  open  than  in  the  human  subject. 

(2460.)  The  quantity  of  the  seminal  fluid  furnished  by  the  te.stes  is 
very  small,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  duct 
throngh  which  it  passes  into  the  urethra.  N'evertheless,  as  the  impreg- 
nation of  the  female  now  requires  the  forcible  injection  of  this  fluid,  it 
is  absolutely  requisite  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  vivifjing  secretion,  in 
order  to  enable  the  muscles  that  embrace  the  urethral  tube  efficiently  to 
expel  it.  For  this  pui’pose  additional  glands  are  given,  whereby  dif- 
ferent fluids  are  poiu’cd  into  the  urethral  cavity,  apparently  for  the  sole 
piu’pose  of  diluting  the  spermatic  liquor,  and  thus  forming  a vehicle  for 
its  expulsion.  These  succenturiate  glands,  as  they  are  named,  are  not 
found  in  any  oviparous  animal ; but  in  the  Mammal  such  is  their  size 
and  importance  that  there  may  be  just  reason  for  suppo.sing  them  to 
exercise  a more  important  office  than  that  usually  assigned  to  them  by 
physiologists ; and  this  supposition  seems  to  obtain  additional  weight 
when  we  consider  the  great  diversity  of  structui’e  that  they  exhibit  in 
different  quadrupeds. 

(2461.)  The  vesiculce  seminales  are  the  fii’st  of  these  accessory  se- 
creting organs  that  require  om’  notice.  In  Man,  the  seminal  vesicles,  as 
they  are  erroneously  termed,  resemble  two  membranous  reservoirs,  situ- 
ated beneath  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  were  once  supposed  to  be 
receptacles  for  containing  the  semen.  AVTien  opened,  however,  they 
are  found  to  be  composed  of  the  windings  of  a very  sinuous  secreting 
suiTace ; and  as  their  excretory  ducts  open  into  the  m-ethra  in  common 
Avith  the  vasa  deferentia,  they  obviously  add  tlie  fluid  that  they  elabo- 
rate to  the  secretion  of  the  testes. 

(2462.)  But  notAvithstanding  their  apparent  importance  in  the  human 
species,  these  organs  do  not  exist  at  aU  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
Carnivora ; neither  are  they  foimd  in  the  Ruminants,  nor  in  the  ceta- 
ceous Mammals. 

(2463.)  In  other  quadnipeds,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  found,  and 
their  proportionate  size  is  extremely  remarkable.  This  is  specially  the 
case  in  the  Rodent  tribes  and  among  the  Insectivora.  In  the  Hedge- 
hog, for  example,  their  bulk  is  enormous.  In  this  creature  they  form 
tAVO  large  masses  (fig.  419,  a,  cc),  each  composed  of  four  or  five  bundles 
of  long  and  tortuous  secerning  a'csscIs  folded  upon  themselves  in  all 
directions,  and  pouring  the  product  of  thcii’  secretion  into  the  urethra 
by  tAVO  ducts  (fig.  419,  n,  cc),  quite  distinct  from  the  vasa  deferentia. 

(2464.)  Thcpr067«?es  are  the  next  succentiudatc  glands,  superadded 
to  the  essential  generative  organs  of  the  placental  ilamiu.als ; and  so 
diverse  is  their  structure  in  different  tribes,  that  it  is  not  ahvays  casj  to 
recognize  them  under  the  A’aried  fonns  that  they  assume. 

(246;').)  In  ^lan  the  j^)coshde  is  a solid  glandular  mass,  that  embraces 
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the  commencement  of  the  urethra,  into  which  it  discharges  its  secretion 
hy  numerous  small  ducts ; and  this  is  the  most  common  arrangement 
throughout  the  Mammiferous  orders. 

(2466.)  In  Ruminants,  Solipeds,  and  in  the  Elephant,  there  are  two 
or  even  four  prostates,  of  a very  different  kind,'‘each  gland  having  a 
central  cavity,  into  which  smaller  cavities  open  by  wide  orifices.  In 
these  creatures,  therefore,  the  prostatic  secretion  accnmnlates  in  the 
interior  of  the  gland,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  urethra  by 
appropriate  excretory  canals. 

(2467.)  In  most  of  the  Eodentia,  in  the  Mole,  and  in  the  Hedgehog, 
the  stmcture  of  the  prostate  is  so  peculiar  that  many  distinguished 
comparative  anatomists  refuse  to  apply  the  same  name  to  organs  that 
obviously  represent  the  gland  we  are  describiug,  preferring,  with  Cuvier, 
to  call  them  “ accessory  vesicles.” 

(2468.)  In  the  Hedgehog,  the  prostate  is  replaced  by  two  large  masses 
(fig.  419,  A,  d cl),  each  composed  of  parallel,  fiexuous,  and  branched 
tubes,  aU  of  which  imite  into  ducts  common  to  the  whole  gronp,  whereby 
the  fluid  elaborated  is  conveyed  into  the  urethra  through  minute  orifices 
(fig.  419,  B,  e e). 

(2469.)  A third  set  of  auxiliary  secreting  bodies,  very  generally  met 
with,  are  called  by  the  name  of  “ Covjper’’s  glands.”  These  in  our  own 
species  are  very  small,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a pea ; but  in  many 
quadrupeds  they  are  much  more  largely  developed.  In  the  Hedgehog 
(fig.  419,  A,/)  they  are  obviously  composed  of  convoluted  tubes,  and  their 
ducts  open  hy  distinct  apertures  (b,  g g)  into  the  floor  of  the  urethra. 

(2470.)  The  canal  of  the  urethra,  through  which  the  urine  as  well  as 
the  generative  secretions  are  expelled  from  the  body  of  the  male  Mammal, 
is  a complete  tube,  and  no  longer  a mere  furrow,  as  we  have  seen  it 
to  be  in  aU  the  Ovipara  possessed  of  an  iutromittent  apparatus.  It 
extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis ; but 
in  this  course,  owing  to  its  relations  with  the  surrounding  parts,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  it  as  divisible  into  two  or  three  distinct  por- 
tions, each  of  which  offers  peculiarities  worthy  of  remark.  The  first 
part  of  the  urethral  tube  is  not  unfrcquently,  as  in  the  human  subject, 
more  or  le.ss  completely  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland,  and  in  such 
cases  merits  the  name  of  prostatic  portion-,”  but  where,  as  in  the 
Hedgehog,  the  prostates  do  not  enclose  the  commencement  of  the  canal, 
this  division  of  the  urethra  does  not  exist. 

(2471.)  The  second  is  the  “ muscular  portion,”  extending  from  the 
prostate  to  the  root  of  the  penis ; and  it  is  into  this  part  that  all  the  ge- 
nerative secretions  are  poured  from  their  respective  ducts  (fig.  4I9,b,6,  c, 
e,  g,  h).  Externally  this  division  of  the  urethra  is  enclosed  by  strong 
muscles  (fig.  419,  a,  i i),  which  by  their  convulsive  contractions  forcibly 
ejaculate  the  different  fluids  concerned  in  impregnation,  and  thus  secure 
an  efficient  intromission  of  the  seminal  liquor  into  the  female  organs. 
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(2472.)  Tlic  third  portion  of  the  urethra  is  enclosed  in  the  Iwdj’  of 
the  penis,  and  surrounded  by  the  erectile  tissue,  of  -which  that  organ 
essentially  consists ; but  in  all  quadrupeds  this  part  of  the  canal  is  not 
so  decidedly  continuous  -with  the  muscular  portion  as  it  appears  to  be  in 
Man  and  the  generality  of  Mammaha.  In  many  Ruminants,  and  in 
some  of  the  Hog  tribe,  the  muscular  division  of  the  canal  opens  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  third  or  -vascular  division,  in  such  a manner  that  a 
cul  de  sac  occupies  the  commencement  of  the  vascular  hulh  of  the  urethra, 
as  it  is  called  by  anatomists,  into  which  the  secretion  of  Cowper’s  glands 
is  poured  -without  having  been  previously  mixed  -with  the  seminal  or 
prostatic  fluids.  In  some  Rodents,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Squirrel  and 
the  Marmot,  the  arrangement  is  still  more  curious ; for  the  cul  de  sac 
of  the  bulb  of  the  urethi-a  in  these  creatures,  which  receives  the  secre- 
tion of  Cowper’s  glands,  is  lengthened  out  into  a long  tube  that  runs  for 
some  distance  beneath  the  proper  urethra,  and  only  joins  that  canal 
near  the  extremity  of  the  penis. 

(2473.)  The  body  of  the  penis  in  the  Mammalia,  as  in  aU  other  Yerte- 
brata  possessed  of  such  an  organ,  is  composed  of  vascular  erectile  tissue ; 
but  now,  besides  the  corpora  cavernosa,  which  in  Reptiles  and  Birds 
formed  the  entire  organ,  another  portion  is  superadded,  destined  to  en- 
close the  canal  of  the  urethra  in  a thick  erectile  sheath,  and,  moreover,  to 
form  the  glam,  or  most  sensitive  part  of  the  intromittent  apparatus. 

(2474.)  The  corpora  cavernosa  are  now  secui’ely  fixed  to  the  bones  of 
the  pel-vis  by  two  roots  or  crura ; and  even  in  the  Cetacea,  where  no 
pelvis  is  met  with,  the  ossa  ischii  exist,  apparently,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  gi-ving  firm  support  to  the  origin  of  the  parts  in  question.  The  size 
of  the  corpora  cavernosa  in  Man,  and  many  other  animals,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  give  the  needful  rigidity  to  the  parts  during  sexual  excite- 
ment ; but  in  some  tribes  an  additional  pro-vision  is  required  to  ensure  ade- 
quate firmness.  Thus  in  Monkeys,  Bats,  the  Carnivora,  the  Rodentia, 
and  the  BalcenidcB  among  Cetaceans,  a bone  is  imbedded  in  the  sul^tancc 
of  the  male  organ,  of  which  it  forms  a considerable  part.  Where  tliis 
bone  exists,  the  corpora  cavernosa  are  proportionately  smaU,  and  the 
fibrous  walls  of  the  penis  are  confounded  with  its  periosteal  covering. 

(2475.)  The  corpus  spongiosum,  likewise  composed  of  erectile  tissue, 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  cavernous  bodies,  and,  as  we  have  said  before, 
is  only  found  in  the  Mamniifcra.  It  commences  by  a bulbous  origin 
that  embraces  the  urethra,  and  it  accompanies  that  canal  quite  to  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  where  it  dilates  into  the  glans. 

(2476.)  The  size  and  shape  of  the  male  organ  varies,  of  course,  in 
every  genus  of  quadinipeds,  as  docs  the  form  and  texture  of  the  glans. 
To  describe  these  would  lead  us  into  details  of  too  httlc  importance  to  be 
noticed  in  a surv^ey  so  general  as  that  wc  arc  now  taking ; nevertheless 
we  cannot  entirely  omit  to  notice  the  strange  and  unaccoimtable  struc- 
ture met  with  in  some  of  the  Rodent  tribes,  whereby  the  penis  is  ron- 
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dered  a most  formidable-looking  apparatus,  the  object  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  conjecture,  although,  as  an  instrument  of  excitement,  no  one  will 
be  disposed  to  deny  its  efficiency. 

(2477.)  Thus,  in  the  Guinea-pig  tribe  {Gavia,  Ilhg.),  the  penis  is 
strengthened  by  a flat  bone  that  reaches  forward  as  far  as  the  extremity 
of  the  gland  beneath  which  is  the  termination  of  the  urethra  ; but 
behind  and  below  the  orifice  of  this  canal  is  the  opening  of  a pouch, 
wherein  are  lodged  two  long  horny  spikes.  When  the  member  is  erect, 
the  pouch  alluded  to  becomes  everted,  and  the  spikes  (fig.  420,  cl)  are 
protruded  externally  to 
a considerable  length. 

Both  the  erected  pouch 
(6)  and  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  glans  are, 
moreover,  covered  dense- 
ly with  sharp  spines  or 
booklets ; and  as  though 
even  aU  this  were  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the 
needful  irritation,  still 
further  back  there  are, 
in  some  species,  two 
sharp  and  strong  homy 
saws  (c  c)  appended  to 
the  sides  of  the  organ.  From  this  terrible  armature  of  the  male  Cavies, 
it  would  be  only  natural  to  expect  some  corresponding  peculiarity  in  the 
female  parts  ; but,  however  inexplicable  it  may  appear,  the  female  vagina 
offers  no  uncommon  structure. 

(2478.)  W'^o  have,  in  the  last  place,  to  examine  the  generative  system 
of  the  female  placental  Mammalia,  and  thus  to  trace  the  development  of 
this  important  system  to  its  most  complete  and  highest  form. 

(2479.)  In  the  ^larstipialia,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  there  were 
still  two  distinct  uteri,  that  were  obviously  the  representatives  of  the 
oviducts  of  the  Oviparous  classes.  In  the  Human  female,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  uterus  is  a single  central  viscus,  into  which  the  germs  derived 
from  the  ovaria  are  introduced  through  the  two  “ Fallopian  tubes,”  as 
the  oriducts  are  now  designated  ; but  we  shall  soon  see  that  the  vivipa- 
rous Mammals  offer  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  generative  system 
of  the  female  so  many  intermediate  gradations  of  form,  that  wo  are 
almost  insensibly  conducted  even  from  the  divided  uteri  of  the  Oraitho- 
rhynchus  up  to  the  most  elevated  and  concentrated  condition  that  the 
uterine  apparatus  ultimately  attains  in  our  own  species. 

(2480.)  In  the  female  Babbit,  for  example,  wo  have  a placental 
Mammal  that  in  every  part  of  the  organization  of  its  reproductive  organs 
testifies  its  near  affinity  to  the  Marsupial  type.  The  ovaria  (fig.  421 , lc,l), 
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Fig.  420. 


Penis  of  the  Agouti. 
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although  widely  different  as  regards  the  size  of  the  contained  OMiles 
from  those  of  oviparous  animals,  still  retain  faint  traces  of  a hotryoidal 
or  racemose  appearance. 

Fig.  421. 


(2481.)  The  oviducts  (n,  o),  or  the  Fallopian  tubes  as  we  must  now 
call  them,  are  reduced  in  their  diameter  to  very  small  dimensions,  and 
testify  by  their  tenuity  how  minute  must  be  the  ovule  to  which  they 
give  passage.  To  these  succeed  the  uteri  (e,  f),  stiU  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other  throughout  their  whole  extent,  and  even  opening  into 
the  vagina  {g)  by  separate  orifices,  into  which  the  probes  (i,  Ti)  have 
been  introduced.  As  far  as  its  anatomy  is  concerned,  such  a uterine 
apparatus  might  belong  to  a marsupial  Mammifer  ; and  even  in  the  rest 
of  the  sexual  parts,  obvious  relations  may  be  traced  between  the  rodent 
we  are  describing  and  the  ovoviviparous  quadimpeds. 

(2482.)  It  is  true  there  ai’e  no  longer  two  vaginte  terminating  in  a 
single  cloaca!  cavity ; but  let  the  reader  observe  how  nearly  the  vagina 
of  the  Eabbit  (fig.  421,  a,  b)  approximates  the  condition  of  a cloacal 
chamber.  Anteriorly  it  receives  the  contents  of  the  bladder  {d,  m)  ; 
while  the  rectum  (s)  terminates  by  an  anal  orifice  (r)  so  closely  con- 
joined with  the  aperture  of  the  vulva,  that  the  anatomist  is  almost  in 
doubt  whether  the  external  opening  might  not  be  described  as  common 
both  to  the  vagina  and  intestine.  Advancing  from  this  lowest  form  of 
a placental  uterine  system,  it  is  found  that  the  two  uteri  before  their 
termination  become  imitcd  so  as  to  form  a central  portion  common  to 
both,  called  the  body  of  the  uterus,  throxigh  the  inteiwcntion  of  wliich 
they  communicate  with  the  vagina  by  a single  passage,  named  the  os 
tinea: ; still,  however,  the  cornua  xUeri,  especially  in  those  tribes  that 
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are  most  remarkable  for  their  fecundity,  become  during  gestation  far 
more  capacious  than  the  mesial  portion  of  which  they  appear  to  be 
prolongations.  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  cornua  that  the  numerous  progeny  of 
such  animals  are  lodged  during  the  whole  time  of  their  retention  in  the 
uterus ; and  consequently  such  an  arrangement  is  absolutely  requisite, 
as  must  be  evident  from  simply  inspecting  the  gravid  uterus  of  a Sow 
(fig.  422),  where  the  coniua  uteri  (c  c)  are  of  remarkable  dimensions. 


Uterus  of  the  Sow. 


(2483.)  As  we  ascend  from  the  more  prolific  inferior  races  to  the 
Quadrumana  and  the  Human  species,  the  proportionate  size  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  becomes  materially  increased,  and  that  of  the  cornua 
diminishes  in  the  same  ratio,  untd  in  the  Monkeys  and  in  Woman  the 
latter  become  quite  lost,  and  the  now  pyriform  central  part  appears  to 
compose  the  entire  viscus,  into  the  cavity  of  which  the  Fallopian  tubes 
seem  immediately  to  discharge  themselves.  Thus  gradually,  therefore, 
does  the  oviparous  sexual  apparatus  assume  the  viviparous  tjq)e ; and 
then,  passing  through  numerous  intermediate  forms,  ultimately  attains 
its  most  concentrated  condition  in  the  uterus  of  the  Human  female. 

(2484.)  In  every  other  part  of  the  generative  system  we  shall  like- 
wise find  the  characters  of  the  typo  at  length  completely  established. 
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The  ovaria  (fig.  422,  a)  entirely  lose  all  traces  of  their  original  racemose 
condition ; for  now  the  quantity  of  granular  matter  enclosed  along  with 
the  germ  in  each  Graafian  vesicle,  the  last  remnant  of  the  yelk,  has 
become  almost  inappreciable,  and  the  little  ovarian  ovules  are  enclosed 
in  a dense  parenchymatous  substance  enveloped  by  a smooth  albu- 
gineous tunic.  The  Fallopian  tubes  (b)  correspond,  in  the  smallness  of 
their  diameter,  with  the  minuteness  of  the  globules  they  are  destined 
to  convey  from  the  ovaries  into  the  uterine  receptacle ; and  lastly,  the 
excretory  canal  of  the  bladder  (fZ)  becomes  quite  separated  from  the 
vagina  (e),  and  the  anal  and  generative  apertiires  are  found  completely 
distinct  from  each  other. 

(2485.)  After  the  above  brief  sketch  of  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of 
generation  in  the  higher  Mammalia,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  germ  from  the  moment  of  impregnation  to  the  birth 
of  the  foetus,  and  observe  in  what  particiilars  placental  generation 
difiFers  from  the  oviparous  and  ovoviviparous  types  ali-eady  described. 
In  the  viviparous  or  placental  Mammifer  the  effect  of  impregnation  is 
the  bursting  of  one  or  more  of  the  Graafian  vesicles,  and  the  escape  of 
the  contained  germs  from  the  ovisacs  wherein  they  were  formed.  In 
the  Ovipara,  owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  ovisacs,  the  vascular  mem- 
branes composing  them,  when  once  ruptm’ed,  are  speedily  removed  by 
absorption ; but  in  the  Mammal  this  is  not  the  case,  and  a cicatrix 
remains  permanently  visible  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  indicating 
where  the  rupture  has  occurred : such  cicatrices  are  known  by  the 
name  of  corpora  lutea. 

(2486.)  On  the  rapture  of  the  ovarian  ovisac,  the  vesicle  of  Purhinje, 
or  the  essential  germ,  accompanied  only  by  a most  minute  quantity  of 
granular  fluid,  or  yelk,  is  taken  up  by  the  flmbriated  extremity  of  the 
Fallopian  tube,  and  conveyed  into  the  inteiior  of  the  uterus,  where  its 
development  commences.  Observations  are  wanting  to  teach  us  pre- 
cisely what  are  the  first  appearances  of  the  embiyo ; but  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  materials  for  its  earliest  growth  are  absorbed 
in  the  cavity  of  the  womb,  and  that  its  formation  from  a blastoderm,  or 
germinal  membrane,  is  exactly  comparable  to  what  occurs  in  the  egg  of 
the  Bird,  already  minutely  described  in  the  last  chapter  (§  2110  etseq.), 
and  that,  in  eveiy  particular,  as  relates  to  the  growth  and  functions  of 
the  vitelline  or  omphalo-mesenteric  as  well  as  of  the  amniotic  systems,  the 
phenomena  are  the  same  as  in  the  marsupial  Mammal  up  to  the  period 
when  the  youngMarsupian  is  prematurely  born,  to  be  afterwards  nourished 
in  the  pouch  of  its  mother  from  materials  derived  from  the  breast. 

(2487.)  But  precisely  at  that  point  of  development  wlicre  the  Mar- 
supial embryo  is  expelled  from  the  uterus  of  its  parent,  namely,  when 
the  functions  both  of  the  vitelliclc  and  of  the  allantoid  apparatus  become 
no  longer  efficient  either  for  nutrition  or  respiration,  a third  system  of 
organs  is  developed  in  the  placental  Mammifer,  whereby  a vascular 
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intcrconiTuiuiication  is  established  between  the  foetus  and  the  uterine 
vessels  of  the  mother,  forming  what  has  been  named  by  human  embryo- 
logists the  placenta. 

(2488.)  In  the  ovum  of  a Sheep,  at  that  period  of  the  growth  of  the 
foetus  whieh  nearly  corresponds  with  the  end  of  nterogestation  in  the 
prematnrely-boni  Kangaroo,  all  the  three  systems  alluded  to  are  co- 
existent and  easily  distinguishable,  as  wilL  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (fig.  423).  The  foetus  (n),  enclosed  in  its  amniotic  membrane  (b), 
has  its  limbs  as  yet  but  very  imperfectly  formed,  exhibiting  pretty 
nearly  the  condition  of  a nascent  Marsupial  {vide  fig.  418) ; but  here  it 
wifi,  be  seen  that  the  umbilical  systems  exhibit  very  striking  differences 
in  the  two  races.  The  vitellicle  (/),  with  its  pedicle  (e),  are  of  very 
small  dimensions ; the  cdlantoid  sac  (g),  on  the  contrary,  is  of  con- 
siderable bidk,  and,  having  ceased  to  act  as  a respiratory  organ,  becomes 
adapted  to  receive  the  urinary  secretion  through  the  canal  of  the 


Eig.  423. 


Embryo  of  the  Sheep. 


urachv.s.  Tlie  most  important  feature,  however,  is  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  umbilical  vessels  (cZ),  which  in  Birds  and  Marsupials  were  dis- 
tributed only  to  the  allantois,  but  in  the  placental  Mammals  these 
vessels  rapidly  spread  over  the  chorion  (Ji),  and,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  vascular  surface  of  the  womb,  they  soon  form  a new  bond  of  com- 
munication between  the  mother  and  the  foetus,  constituting  the  placenta; 
and  thus  the  offspring  is  nourished  until,  its  intra-utcrino  growth 
being  accomplished,  it  is  bom  in  an  advanced  condition  of  development, 
and  becomes  the  object  of  maternal  care  during  that  period  in  which  it 
is  dependent  upon  the  breast  of  its  mother  for  support. 

(2489.)  The  appearance  of  the  placenta  varies  much  in  diflferent 
tribes  ; thus  in  the  Sheep  and  other  lluminants  it  consists  of  numerous 
detached  masses  of  vdli  (fig.  423,  i i),  that  interdigitato  with  correspond- 
ing processes  derived  from  the  maternal  womb ; in  the  Marc  it  covers  the 
whole  smfacc  of  the  chorion ; but  in  the  greater  number  of  Mammals, 
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and  in  the  Human  female,  it  forms  a single  vascular  cake,  whence  is 
derived  the  name  appropriated  by  anatomists  to  this  important  \tscus. 

(2490.)  After  the  development  of  the  placental  system,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  arteries  derived  from  the  common  iliac  trunks  of  the  foetus, 
which  at  first  were  distributed  only  to  the  allantois,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bird  (§  2139),  on  the  development  of  the  placenta  become  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  viscus,  and  form  the  umbilical  arteries  of  the  navel- 
string.  The  vein,  likewise,  notwithstanding  its  imodigiously-increased  ex- 
tent of  origin  after  the  placenta  has  been  formed,  takes  the  same  course 
on  entering  the  umbilicus  of  the  foetus  as  it  did  when  it  was  derived 
only  from  the  allantois ; so  that,  although  the  placenta  completely  usurps 
the  place  of  the  allantois,  both  the  aUantoic  and  placental  circulations 
are  carried  on  through  the  same  umbilical  arteries  and  veios. 

(2491.)  In  order  to  complete  our  history  of  foetal  development  up  to 
the  full  establishment  of  the  permanent  double  circulation  that  charac- 
terizes all  the  hot-blooded  Vertebrata  after  birth,  it  only  remains  for 
us  to  notice  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  vessels  of  the  foetus,  whereby, 
on  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  placenta,  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation is  at  length  brought  into  action. 

(2492.)  Up  to  the  period  of  birth  the  arrangement  of  the  foetal  cir- 
culation remains  essentially  that  of  a Eeptile,  inasmuch  as  both  the 
venous  blood  derived  from  the  system  and  the  arterialized  blood  that 
comes  from  the  placenta  are  mixed  together  in  the  as  yet  imperfectly 
separated  chambers  of  the  heart.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
arrangement  of  the  vascular  system  is  as  follows  : — Pure  blood,  supplied 
from  the  placenta,  is  brought  into  the  body  by  the  umbilical  vein,  which 
passes  partly  into  the  portal  system  of  the  liver,  but  principally  through 
the  ductus  venosus  into  the  infenor  cava,  and  thence  into  the  heart. 
From  the  construction  of  the  heart  during  this  portion  of  foetal  exist- 
ence it  is  obvious  that  in  that  viscus  all  the  blood  derived  from  the 
placenta,  from  the  venous  system  of  the  foetus,  and  also  from  the  as  yet 
inactive  lungs,  is  mingled  together  prior  to  its  distribution  through  the 
arterial  system.  The  two  auricles  communicate  freely  with  each  other 
thi'ough  the  foramen  ovale ; and,  by  means  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  blood  driven  from  the  right  ventricle  during  the 
systole  of  that  cavity  passes  into  the  aorta,  a verj-  small  proportion 
only  finding  its  way  into  the  pulmonary  arteries.  Such  a heart,  there- 
fore, supplies  to  the  foetal  system  a mixed  fiuid,  of  which  a portion, 
having  passed  through  the  arterial  trunks,  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
placenta  tlirough  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  there  to  recommence  the 
same  circle. 

(2493.)  Immediately  after  birth,  however,  the  whole  arrangement  is 
altered,  and  the  adult  condition  fully  established.  The  lungs  assume 
tlicir  functions  and  the  pulmonaiy  arteries  attain  theii-  full  proportions, 
while  the  placenta  at  once  ceases  from  its  oflicc,  and  aU  the  umbilical 
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vessels  become  obliterated.  The  ductus  venosus  is  no  longer  permeable, 
so  that  the  portal  system  and  that  of  the  vence  cavce  are  quite  separated : 
the  foramen  ovale  closes,  thus  completely  separating  the  right  from  the 
left  auricle : the  ductus  arteriosus  is  reduced  to  a mere  ligament ; all 
the  blood,  therefore,  driven  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  must  now 
pass  into  the  expanded  lungs,  and  be  returned  through  the  pulmonary 
veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Thus  the  pulmonary  and  systemic 
circulations  being  rendered  totally  distinct,  arterialized  blood  alone 
enters  the  arterial  system,  to  be  distributed  through  the  body,  and,  the 
umbilical  arteries  disappearing,  the  highest  form  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus  is  fully  established. 

(2494.)  After  birth  the  mammary  glands  supply  the  first  nutriment 
to  the  still  helpless  offspring.  These  vary  in  number  and  position  in 
different  species  of  placental  Mammifers,  their  number  being  of  course 
greatest  in  the  most  prolific  races.  Where  the  arms  or  anterior  limbs 
can  be  used  for  supporting  or  clasping  the  feeble  young,  as  in  the 
Quadrumana,  the  Bats,  and  the  females  of  our  own  species,  it  is  upon 
the  breast  that  these  nutrient  founts  are  placed;  but  in  less  gifted 
tribes  the  mammce  are  situated  beneath  the  abdomen  or  in  the  inguinal 
region.  Their  structure,  however,  is  similar  throughout  the  entire  class ; 
each  gland  consisting  of  innumerable  minute  secreting  cells,  grouped 
together  in  lobules  and  in  lobes.  Delicate  excretory  ducts,  derived 
from  aU  these  ultimate  cells,  unite  together  again  and  again  until  they 
form  capacious  ducts,  or  rather  reservoirs  for  milk.  In  the  Human 
female  the  lactiferous  canals  terminate  by  numerous  orifices  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  nipple ; but  where  the  nipples  are  of  large  size, 
they  generally  contain  a wide  ca\nty  wherein  the  milk  accumulates  in 
considerable  quantities,  to  be  discharged  through  one  or  two  oidfices 
only.  Such  are  the  modes  by  which  Supreme  Beneficence  has  provided 
for  the  infant  progeny  of  Mammiferous  beings,  and  conferred  the  en- 
dearments of  maternity  where  He  has  bestowed  intelligence  to  appre- 
ciate affection.  But  even  this  is  not  all : from  the  superabundance  of 
the  store  provided  there  may  be  yet  to  spare  ; and  Man  is  privileged  to 
bid  his  lowing  herds  yield  him  their  milk  for  food,  and  thus  obtains  no 
slight  addition  to  the  bounteous  table  spread  for  his  enjoyment. 


THE  END. 
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fessor  ED.  FOEBES,  F.E.S.,  &c.  and  SYLVANUS  HANLEY, 
B.A..  F.L.S.  Illustrated  by  a figure  of  each  known  Animal  and 
of  all  the  Shells,  engrayed  on  203  copper-plates.  4 yols.  8yo, 
A'6  lOs. ; royal  8yo,  with  the  plates  coloured,  AT  3. 

33tnopsis  of  the  MoUusca  of  Great  Britain.  Arranged 
according  to  their  Natimal  Affinities  and  Anatomical  Structure. 
By  W.  A.  LEACH,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  &c.  &c.  Post  8yo,  with  13 
Plates,  14s. 

History  of  the  British  Marine  Testaceous  MoUusca.  By 
WILLIAM  CLAEK.  8yo,  15s. 

Qenera  of  Recent  MoUusca;  arranged  according  to  their  Or- 
ganization. By  HENEY  and  AETHUE  ADAMS.  Tliis  work 
contains  a description  and  a figure  engrayed  on  steel  of  each  genus, 
and  an  enumeration  of  the  species.  3 yols.  8vo,  £4  10s. ; or  royal 
8yo,  with  the  plates  coloured^  £0. 

J([alacologia  Monensis.  A Catalogue  of  tlie  MoUusca  inhabiting 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  neighbouring  Sea.  By  EDWAED 
FOEBES.  Post  8yo,  3s.,  Edinburgh,  1838. 

History  of  British  Star-fishes,  and  other  Animals  of  the 
Class  Echinodermata.  By  EDWAED  FOEBES,  M.W.S.,  Pro- 
fes.sor  of  Botany  in  King’s  College,  London.  8vo,  with  more  thwn 
120  Illustrations,  15s.,  or  royal  8yo,  30s. 

Elements  of  Entomology : an  OutUne  of  the  Natural  History 
and  Classification  of  British  Insects.  By  AVILLIAM  S.  DAL- 
LAS, F.L.S.  Post  8vo,  8s. 

The  Entomologist’s  Annual  for  1855  to  1860.  12mo,  2s.  6d. 

each. 
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History  of  the  British  Zoophytes.  By  GEORGE  JOHS- 
STON,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  b 2 toIb.  8vo,  with  an 
illustration  of  every  species.  £2  2e. ; or  on  large  paper,  roval 
8vo,  i,'4  4s. 

J([anual  of  the  Sea-Anemones  commonly  found  on  the 
English  Coast.  By  tlie  Rev.  GEORGE  TUGWELL.  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Post  Svo,  with  Coloured  Illustrations,  7s.  M. 

natural  History  of  Animals.  By  Professor  T.  RTMEE 
JONES.  Vol.  II.  Insects,  &c.,  with  104  Illustrations,  post  8vo, 


J^amiliar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects ; being  a 
Second  and  greatly  Improved  Edition  ol'  the  Grammar  of  Emo- 
mology.  By  EDWARD  NEWMAN,  P.L.S.,  Z.S.,  &c.  With 
nearly  100  Illustrations,  8vo,  12s. 

I^ie  World  of  Insects:  a Guide  to  its  Wonders.  By  J.  W. 
DOUGLAS,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  Society  of  London. 
This  work  contains  ramblbg  observations  on  the  more  interesting 
members  of  the  Insect  World  to  bo  found  b the  House,  the  Gar- 
den, the  Orchard,  the  Fields,  the  Hedges,  on  the  Fences,  the 
Heaths  and  Commons,  the  Downs,  in  the  Woods,  the  Waters,  or 
on  the  Sea  Shoi’e,  or  on  Mountains.  12mo,  stiff-paper  wrapper, 
3s.  Qd. 

giebold  on  True  Parthenogenesis  in  the  Honey-Bee  and 
Silk-Worm  Moth.  Translated  fix>m  the  German  bv  W.  S. 
DALLAS,  F.L.S.  Svo,  5s. 

practical  Hints  respecting  Moths  and  Butterflies,  with 
Notices  of  their  Localities;  formbg  a Calendar  of  Entomolo- 
gical Operations  throughout  the  Year,  in  pursmt  of  Lepidoptera. 
By  RICHARD  SHIELD.  12mo,  stiff-paper  wrapper,  3s. 

Hewitson’s  Exotic  Butterflies.  Yol.  I..  contabbg398  Coloured 
Figures  of  new  or  rare  species,  Five  Gubeas. 

**  In  this  work  there  is  a truthfulness  of  outline,  an  exquisite  delicacy  of 
pencilling,  a brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colouring,  that  has  rarely 
oeen  equalled  and  probably  never  surpassed.**— TAe  PresidnU  in  MU 
Address  to  the  Entomological  Society ^ 1866. 

Of  Yol.  II.,  Sixteen  Parts  (21  to  3G  of  the  entire  work)  arc  at 
tills  time  published,  5s.  each. 

TVranual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths.  By  II.  T.  STAIN- 
TON.  2 vols.  12mo,  10s. 

natural  History  of  the  Tineina.  By  H.  T.  ST.4INTON, 
Coloimcd  Plates.  Yol.  I.  to  Y.  Svo,  clotli,  each  12,<!.  Qd. 

Entomologist’s  Companion  (to  the  Tineina).  By  H.  T.  STAIN- 
TON.  Second  Edition,  12mo,  Ss. 
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Qeodephaga  Britannica  : a Monograph  of  the  Carnirorous 
Ground-Beetles  Indigenoia  to  the  British  Isles,  By  J.  F. 
DAWSON,  LL.B.  8ro,  without  the  Plates,  10s. 

Jnsecta  Maderensia ; being  an  Aecount  of  the  Insects  of  the 
Islands  of  the  Madeiran  Group.  By  T.  YEENON  WOL- 
LASTON, M.A.,  P.L.S.  4to,  with  Thirteen  Coloured  Plates  of 
Beetles,  £2  2s. 

An.  Accentuated  List  of  the  British  Lepidoptera,  with 
Hints  on  the  Derivation  of  the  Names.  Published  by  the  Ento- 
mological Societies  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  8vo,  5s. 

BOTANY. 

^fhe  British  Ferns  at  one  View.  By  BEETHOLD  SEE- 
MANN,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  An  eight-page  out-folding  sheet,  with 
descriptions  of  tlie  Orders,  Tribes,  and  Genera,  and  a Coloured 
figure  of  a portion  of  each  species,  8ro,  cloth,  6s. 

Jlora  of  Cambridgeshire : or,  A Catalogue  of  Plants  foimd  in 
the  County  of  Cambridge,  with  Eeferences  to  former  Catalogues, 
and  the  Locahties  of  the  Barer  Species.  By  C.  C.  BABINGTON, 
M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  12mo,  with  a Map,  7s. 

TVranual  of  British  Botany ; containing  the  Flowering  Plants 
and  Ferns,  arranged  according  to  their  Natural  Orders.  By  C. 
C.  BABINGTON,  M.A.,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  12mo,  the  Fourth 
Edition,  with  many  additions  and  corrections,  10s.  6d.,  cloth. 

Weeds  and  WUd  Flowers.  By  LADY  WILKINSON.  Post 
8vo,  with  Coloured  Engravings  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d. 

JJlementary  Course  of  Botany ; Structural,  Physiological,  and 
Systematic.  With  a brief  Outline  of  the  Geographical  and  Geo- 
logical Distribution  of  Plants.  By  AETHUE  HENFEEY, 
F.R.S.,  L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  King’s  College,  London. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  .500  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Also  by  Professor  Henfrey. 

Vegetation  of  Europe,  its  Conditions  and  Causes. 
Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

principles  of  the  Anatomy  and  Phyrsiology  of  the  Ve- 
getable Cell.  By  HUGO  VON  MOHL.  Translated,  with 
the  author’s  permission,  by  AETHUE  HENFEEY,  F.E.S.,  &c. 
8vo,  with  an  Illustrative  Plate  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  7s.  &d. 

pudiments  of  Botany.  A Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Plants.  With  Illustrative  Woodcuts.  Second  Edition, 
foolscap  8vo,  3s.  6c?. 

A.  Set  of  Six  Coloured  Diagrams;  for  Schools  and  Lectm-es. 

15.S. 
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[Thesa\irus  Capensis:  or, Illustrations  ofthe  South  .African  Flora; 
being  Fi^es  and  brief  descriptions  of  South  African  PUni<| 
selected  from  the  Dublin  University  Herbarium.  By  W.  11. 
HARVEY,  jVI.D.,  F.R.S,,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  L’niversitv 
of  Dublin,  and  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium.  8vo,  VoL  I.,  with 
Plates,  vmeoloured,  i.'l  Is, 

piora  Capensis ; being  a Systematie  Description  of  the  Plants 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  Cafiraria,  and  Port  Ratal.  By  Profeeeor 
HARVEY  and  Dr.  SORDER.  Vol.  I.  Ranunculacese  to 
Co;maracea;,  8vo,  12s, 

Index  Generum  Algarum : or,  A Systematie  Catalogue  of  the 
Genera  of  Algte,  Marine  and  Freshwater;  with  an  Alpha- 
betical Key  to  all  the  Rames  and  Synonyms.  Bv  Professor 
HARVEA’.  8vo,  sewed,  2s.  6d.  ' ‘ 

manual  of  the  British  Marine  Algae,  containing  Generic  and 
Specific  Descriptions  of  all  the  known  British  Species  of  Sea- 
Weeds,  with  Plates  to  illustrate  all  the  Genera.  Bv  Professor 
HARVEY.  8vo,  £1  Is. ; Coloured  Copies,  £1  1 Is.  Qd. 

U'ereis  Boreali-Americaoia ; or.  Contributions  towards  a 
History  of  the  Marine  Algic  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Cdasts 
of  Rorth  America.  By  Professor  HARVEY.  Royaldto,  with 
50  Coloured  Plates,  £3  3s. 

History  of  British  Forest-Trees.  By  PRIDEAUX  JOHR 
SELBY,  F.R.S.E.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Each  species  is  illustrated  by  a 
jDortrait  of  some  weU-known  or  fine  specimen,  as  a head-piece : 
the  leaf,  fiorificadon,  seed-vessels,  or  other  embellishments  tend- 
ing to  make  the  voliune  ornamental  or  useful,  are  embodied  in 
the  text  or  inserted  as  tail-pieccs.  8vo,  wth  nearly  200  Illustra- 
tions, £l  8s. 
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m«tnual  Flora  of  Madeira  and  the  adjacent  Islands  of 
Porto  8anto  and  the  Dezerfas.  By  R.  T.  LOME).  M.A.  12mo. 

. Part  I.  Thalamiflorce,  3s.  3d.  Part  II.  in  the  press. 

primitiae  et  Novitiae  Faunae  et  Florae  Maderae  et  Pertus 
Sancti.  Two  Memoirs  on  the  Ferns,  Flowering  Plants,  .and 
Land  Shells  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo.  By  R.  T.  LOME, 
M.A.  12mo,  Os.  6d.,  boards  (150  copies  printed). 

(Irowth  of  Plants  in  closely  Glazed  Cases.  By  R.  B. 
WARD,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Second  Edition,  Illustrated.  Post  Svo.  .''.-i. 


phe  Sea- Weed  Collector’s  Guide;  containing  plain  Instruc- 
tions for  Collecting  and  PreserHug ; and  a List  of  all  the  known 
Species  and  Localities  in  Great  Britain.  By  J.  COCKS,  31. D. 
Foolscap  8vo,  2s.  3d. 


Walks  after  Wild  Flowers ; or  the  Botany  of  the  Bohercens. 
By  RICILIRD  DOM'DER.  Foolscap  8vo,  4s. 
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Terra  lindisfamensis.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Eastern 
Borders.  By  GEORGE  JOHNSTON,  M.D.,  &c.,  &c.  This 
volume  embraces  the  Topography  and  Botany;  and  gives  the 
popular  Names  and  Uses  of  the  Plants,  and  the  Customs  and 
Beliefs  which  have  been  associated  with  them.  The  chapter  on 
the  Fossil  Botany  of  the  district  is  contributed  by  George  Tate, 
F.G.S.  Illustrated  ^vith  a few  Woodcuts  and  15  Plates,  8vo, 
lOs.  Od. 

JTistory  of  British  Ferns.  By  EDWARD  NEWMAN.  Com- 
prising, under  each  Species,  Figures,  detailed  Descriptions,  an 
ample  List  of  Localities,  and  minute  Instructions  for  Cultivating. 
8 VO,  18s. 

gymopsis  of  the  British  Diatomaceae ; with  Remarks  on  their 
Structiu'e,  Functions,  and  Distribution  ; and  Instructions  for 
Collecting  and  Preserving  Specimens.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
SMITH.  The  Plates  by  Tuffen  West.  In  2 vols.  royal  8vo ; 
Yol.  I.  21s. ; Yol.  II.  30s. 

CHEMISTRY,  MINERALOGY,  GEOLOGY. 

A Manual  of  Chemical  Analysis  (Qualitative).  By  A.  B. 
NORTHCOTE,  F.C.S.,  and  ARTHUR  H.  CHURCH,  F.C.S. 
Post  8vo,  lOs.  Gd. 

Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipulation.  By  C.  GREYILLE 
AYILLIAMS,  late  Principal  Assistant  in  the  Laboi’atories  of  tho 
L'niversities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Post  8vo,  with  very 
numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations,  15s. 

Jllementary  Cotirse  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Physical 
Geography.  By  DAYID  T.  ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S., 
&c..  Consulting  Mining  Engineer,  Honorary  Fellow  of  King’s 
College,  London,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy  and  Geology  at  die 
H.E.I.C.  Mil.  Sem.  at  Addiscombe,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  A Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  with  many  Illustra- 
tions, 12s. 

'phe  Ancient  "World.  By  Professor  ANSTED.  Second  Edi- 
tion, post  8vo,  lOs.  Gd.,  with  149  Illustrations. 

“ The  work  may  be  described  a.s  an  outline  of  the  history  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  upon  the  globe,  from  the  early  age  when  there  were  only 
sea-weeds  and  marine  invertebrates  as  yet  in  existence,  down  to  the  era 
when  the  mammals  rceeived  among  them  the  king  of  species,  Man.  By 
bis  intimate  accjuaintance  with  the  subject,  and  power  of  arrangement 
and  description.  Professor  Ansted  succeeds  in  producing  a narration, 
which  tells  in  its  entire  range  like  aroinancc.” — Manchester  E,taminer, 

(^Old-Seeker’s  Manual.  By  Professor  ANSTED.  Foolscap 
8vo,  3s.  Gd. 

(geologist’s  Text-Book.  Chiefly  intended  as  a Book  of  Refer- 
ence for  the  Gcolorical  Student.  By  Professor  AN S'PED. 
Foolscap  8vo,  3».  Gel. 
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Xhe  Ground  beneath  us ; ite  Geological  Pha*e«  and  CTiangas. 
Tlu’ee  Lectures  on  the  Geology  of  Cla|)bani  and  the  neighlxjur- 
hood  of  London  generally.  By  JOSEPH  PRESrWICH,  E.E  J5.. 
F.G.S.,  &c.  8vo,  3s.  {jd.  sewed. 

Q-eological  Inquiry  respecting  the  Water-bearing  Strata 
of  the  Country  around  London,  with  reference  especiaTly  to  the 
Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis,  and  including  some  Remarks 
on  Springs.  Bv  JOSEPH  PRESTWICH,  E.G.S.,  &c.  8ro, 
with  a Map  and  Woodcuts,  8s.  6d. 

]y[anual  of  the  Mineralogy  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  ROBERT  PHILIPS  GREG,  F.G.S.,  and  WILLIAM  G. 
LETTSOM.  8to,  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  lys. 

gistory  of  British  Fossil  Manunals  and  Birds.  By  Pro- 
fessor OMTilN.  This  volume  is  designed  as  a comjjanion  to  that 
by  Professor  BeU  on  the  (Recent  Mammalia)  ‘ British  Quadru- 
peds and  Cetacea.’  8vo,  with  237  TUiistrations,  £1  11s.  6d.,  or 
large  paper  (royal  8vo),  £3  3s. 

J}escription  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  Extinct  Gigantic  Sloth 

(Mylodon  robustus).  With  Observations  on  the  Osteolt^, 
Natm-al  Affinities,  and  probable  Habits  of  the  Megatherioid  Qua- 
drupeds in  generd.  By  RICHARD  OM'EN,  F.R.S.,  &c.  4to, 
£1  12s.  6d. 

TVremoirs  of  Hugh  E.  Strickland,  M.A.,  Deputy  Reader  of 
Geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  By  SIR  WILLIAM 
JARDINE,  Bart. ; with  a selection  from  his  Printed  and  other 
Scientific  Papers.  Royal  8vo,  Illustrated  by  Maps,  Geological 
Sections,  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  36.s. 

Qmphalos.  An  Attempt  to  Untie  the  Geological  Knot.  By  P.  H. 
GOSSE,  F.R.S.  The  law  of  Prochronism  in  organic  creation. 
Post  8vo,  with  56  Illustrations  on  wood,  10s.  6<f. 


GENERAL  NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 

■ The  Honey-Bee;  its  Natural  History,  Habits,  Aiatomy.  and  ili- 
croscopical  Beauties.  With  Eight  Tinted  Illustrative  Plates.  By 
JAMES  SAMUELSON,  assisted  by  Dr.  J.  BR.AVTON  HICKS. 
(Forming  a Second  Part  of  Humble  Creatures.)  Post  Svo,  6s. 

TTumble  Creatures  (Parti.):  the  Earthworm  and  the 
Common  Housefly.  In  Eight  Lettei’s.  By  J.tMES  S.IMUEL- 
SON,  assisted  by  J.  B.  HICKS,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.L.S,  V ith  Mi- 
croscopic Illustrations  by  the  Authors.  Second  Edition,  post  Svo, 
3.S.  6d. 
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Qatherings  of  a Natureilist  in  Australasia;  being  Observa- 
tions principally  on  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Productions  of 
New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  some  of  the  Austral  Islands. 
By  GEOEGE  BENNETT,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  E.Z.S.  8vo,  with 
8 Coloured  Plates  and  24  WoodcutS;  21s. 

•JTie  Micrographic  Dictionary:  a Guide  to  the  Examination 
and  Investigation  of  the  Structure  and  Nature  of  Microscopic 
Objects.  By  Dr.  GEIFEITH  and  Professor  HENFEEY.  Second 
edition,  with  2459  Figures  (many  colom’ed),  in  45  Plates  and 
812  Woodcuts,  840  pp.,  8vo,  £'2  6s. 

Observations  in  Natural  History;  with  a Calendar  of  Periodic 
Phenomena.  By  the  Eev.  LEONAED  JENYNS,  M.A.,  F.L.S. 
Post  8 VO,  10s.  6a. 

Observations  in  Meteorology ; relating  to  Temperature,  the 
Winds,  Atmospheric  Pressure,  the  Aqueous  Phenomena  of  the 
Atmosphere,  Weather  Changes,  &c.  By  the  Eev.  LEONAED 
JENYNS,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Post  8vo,‘l0s.  Qd. 

practical  Meteorology.  By  JOHN  DEEW,  Ph.D.,  F.E.A.S., 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Pliilosophical  Institute  of  Bale. 
Second  Edition,  foolscap  8vo,  with  1 1 Illustrative  Plates,  5s. 

phe  Aquarian  Naturalist : a Manual  for  the  Sea-side.  By  Pro- 
fessor T.  EYMEE  JONES,  F.E.S.  Post  8vo,  544  pp.,  with 
8 Coloured  Plates,  18s. 

J^atural  History  of  Animals;  being  the  substance  of  Tliree 
Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Eoyal  Institution  of 
Great  Britain.  By  T.  EYMEE  JONES,  F.E.S.,  Professor  of 
Zoology  in  King’s  College,  London.  Post  8vo.  Vol.  I.  with  105 
Illustrations;  Vol.  II.  with  104  Illustrations,  12s.  each. 

Qeneral  Outline  of  the  Organization  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom. and  Manual  of  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  T.  EYMEE 
JONES,  F.E.S. , Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  King’s 
CoUege,  London ; late  Fullerian  Professor  of  Physiology  to  the 
Eoyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition,  8vo, 
in  the  press. 

pirst  Steps  to  Anatomy.  By  JAMES  L.  DEUMMOND,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Belfast  Eoyal  Insti- 
tution. With  12  Illustrative  Plates.  12mo,  5s. 

Q.reat  Artists  and  Great  Anatomists:  a Biographical  and 
Philosophical  Study.  By  E.  KNOX,  M.D.,  F.E.S.E.  Post  8vo 
6s.  Gd. 

Jllustrations  of  Instinct,  deduced  from  the  Habits  of  British 
Animals.  By  JONATHAN  COUCH,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the 
Eoyal  Geological  Society,  and  of  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  Corn- 
wall, &c.  Post  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 
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Descriptive  Ethnology.  By  ROBERT  GORDON  LATHAM 
M.D.,  E.R.S.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College.  Cambridge;  Vice-Pre- 
sident of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  London ; Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Ethnological  Society  of  New  York.  2 vols.  Svo 
M 12s.  The  Portion  on  Indian  Ethnology,  separate,  Uis. 

Other  Tf’orhs  on  Ethnology,  hy  Er.  Latham. 

Jfatural  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Man.  8vo,  Illus- 
trated, £\  Is. 

JJthnology  of  Europe.  Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

Dthnology  of  the  British  Islands.  Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

Ethnology  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

Man  and  his  Migrations.  Foolscap  8to,  5s. 

Anatomical  Manipulation;  or.  The  Methods  of  pursuing  Prac- 
tical Investigations  in  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiologv. 
Also  an  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  &c.  Bv 
ALFRED  TULK.  M.R.C.S.,  M.E.S. ; and  ARTHUR  HEN- 
FREY,  F.L.S.,  M.Micr.S.  With  Illustrative  Diagrams.  Foolscap 
8vo,  9s. 

•Jbe  Powers  of  the  Creator  Displayed  in  the  Creation ; 
or.  Observations  on  Life  amidst  the  various  forms  of  the  Humbler 
Tribes  of  Animated  Nature ; with  Practical  Comments  and  Illus- 
trations. By  Sir  J OHN  GRAHAM  DAL  YELL,  Knt.  and  Bart. 
In  3 vols.  4to,  containing  numerous  Plates  of  living  subjects, 
finely  coloured,  A' 10  10s. 

JJ,are  and  Remarkable  Animals  of  Scotland,  with  Prac- 
tical Observations  on  their  Nature.  By  Sir  JOHN  GR.AHAM! 
DAL  YELL,  Knt,  and  Bart.  In  2 vols.  4to,  containing  110 
Coloured  Plates,  drawn  from  the  li-ving  subjects,  £6  Os. 

Qn  the  Variation  of  Species,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
Insecta  : followed  bv  an  Inquirv  into  the  Nature  of  Genera.  Bv 
T.  VERNON  W0£LAST0N,‘M. A.,  F.L.S.  Post  8vo,  5s. 

Manual  of  Natural  History  for  the  Use  of  Travellers; 
being  a Description  of  the  Families  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms,  with  Remarks  on  the  Practical  Study  of  Geology  and 
Meteorology.  To  wliich  are  ajipended  Directions  for  Collecting 
and  Preserving.  By  -ARTHUR  AD-AMS.  M.R.C.S. ; W.  BAL- 
FOUR B-AIKIE,  !M.D. ; and  CILARLES  B.ARRON,  Curator 
of  the  Royal  Naval  Museum  at  Haslar.  Post  8vo,  12.<. 

Letters  of  Rusticus  on  Natural  History.  Edited  by  £D- 
W-ARD  NEWM-AN,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  8vo,  8s.  Gd. 
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Ths  Sea-side  Book:  an  Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  of 
the  British  Coasts.  By  W.  H.  HARVEY,  M.D.,  M.E.I.A.,  &c. 
With  a Chapter  on  Fish  and  Fish  Diet,  by  YARRELL. 
Foolscap  8vo,  wth  83  Woodcut  Illustrations,  4th  Edition,  5s. 

History  of  the 'British  Sea-Anemones  and  Madre- 
pores. With  Coloured  Figures  of  all  the  Species.  By  PHILIP 
HENRY  GOSSE,  F.R.S.  8vo,  £1  Is. 

handbook  to  the  Marine  Aquarium ; containing  Practical 
Instructions  for  Constructing,  Stocking,  and  Maintaining  a 
Tank,  and  for  Collecting  Plants  and  Animals.  By  P.  H.  GOSSE, 
F.R.S.  Foolscap  8to,  Second  Edition,  2s.  6«f. 

Manual  of  Marine  Zoology  of  the  British  Isles.  By  P. 
H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  7s.  M.  each. 

A Naturalist’s  Rambles  on  the  Devonshire  Coast.  By 
P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S.  With  28  Lithographic  Plates,  some 
coloured,  post  8to,  One  Guinea. 

The  Aquarium  : an  L'nveiling  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Deep  Sea. 
By  P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S.  PostSvo,  Illustrated,  Second  Ed.  17s. 

ffhe  Canadian  Naturalist.  By  P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S.  With 
44  lUustralions  of  the  most  remarkable  Animal  and  Vege- 
table productions.  Post  8vo,  12s. 

Tenby : a Seaside  Holiday.  By  P.  H.  GOSSE,  F.R.S. 
Post  8vo,  ^vith  24  Coloured  Plates,  21.s. 

The  Isle  of  Man ; its  History,  Physical,  Ecclesiastical  and  Le- 
gendary-. By  J.  G.  GUMMING,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  Post  8vo, 
12s.  (jd. 

J^attoral  History  of  the  County  of  Stafford;  comprising  its 
Geology,  Zoology,  Botany,  and  Meteorology:  also  its  Antiqui- 
ties, Topo^-aphy,  Manufactures,  &c.  By  ROBERT  GARNER, 
F.L.S.  With  a Geological  Map  and  other  Illustrations,  8vo,  with 
a Supplement,  10s.  Price  of  the  Supplement,  2s.  M. 

ffhe  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  By  the  late  Rev.  GIL- 
BERT V HITE.  M.A.  A New  Edition,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
LEONARD  JENYNS,  ALA.,  F.L.S. , &c. ; with  2G  Illustrations, 
foolscap  8 VO,  7s.  CcZ. 

'I^ravels  in  Lycia,  Milyas,  and  the  Cibyrratis,  in  company 
with  the  late  Rev.  E.  T.  Danicll.  By  Lieut.  SPRATT,  R.N.,  and 
Professor  EDWARD  FORBES.  Two  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous 
Illustrations,  including  Views  of  the  Scenery,  Plans  of  Ancient 
Cities  and  Buildings,  Plates  of  Coins  and  Inscriptions,  Cuts  of 
Rock  Tombs,  Fossils,  and  Geological  Sections,  and  an  original 
Map  of  Lycia.  36s. 


JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1 PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  MR.  VAN  VOORST. 


pigvires  lUustrating  the  Structure  of  various  Inverte- 
brate Animals  (Mollusks  and  Articulata).  Six  Plates  and  fe  pp. 

By  ROBERT  Q-ARNER,  F.L.S.,  &c.  !l^yal  8vo,  5s.,  sewed. 

2ea-lthy  Respiration.  By  STEPHEN  H.  WARD,  M.D. 
Foolscap  8vo,  Is.  6c?.  ^ 

[fobacco  and  its  Adulterations.  By  HENRY  P.  PRESCOTT,  | 
of  the  Inland  Revenue  Department.  With  upwards  of  2.t0  IUos-  i 
trations  drawn  and  engraved  on  Forty  Steel  Plates.  8vo,  12*.  (jd.  | 

^ Life  of  Linnaeus.  By  iliss  BRIGHTWELL  of  Norwidi. 
Foolscap  8vo,  3s.  6c?.  ‘ 

geenery,  Science,  and  Art;  being  Extracts  from  the  Notc-v 
book  of  a Geologist  and  Mining  Engineer.  By  Professor  D.  T. 
ANSTED,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo,  with  Woodcuts  and  Foxirl 
Views  in  tinted  lithography,  10s.  6c?. 

JJvening  Thoughts.  By  a PHY'SICIAN.  Post  8ro,  Second" 
Edition,  4s.  6c?. 

“ We  cannot  help  expressing  a wish  that  these  ‘ Evening  Thooghts’  may  . 
not  be  the  only  contributions  to  general  literature  that  we  may  have  ^ni; 
a mind  so  powerful,  so  cultivated,  and  so  gentle  as  that  of  the  Physiciaa^ 
whose  pages  we  now  close.” — Guardian. 

piustrations  of  Arts  and  Manufactures ; being  a Selectica^ 
from  a Series  of  Papers  read  before  the  Scx;iety  for  the  Encon-j 
ragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  By  ARTHUR, 
AlIQN,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  late  Secretary  to  that  Institution^ 
Foolscap  8vo,  8s. 

The  Poor  Artist ; or,  Seven  Eye-Sights  and  One  ObjeerL  “ SCI- 
ENCE IN  FABLE.”  Foolscap  8vo,  with  a Frontispiece,  5s. 

Sunday  Book  for  the  Young;  or.  Habits  of  Patriarchal  Times; 
in  the  East.  With  Woodcuts,  2s.  6c?.  By  ANNE  BULLAE. 


Other  Boohs  for  Young  Persons,  bg  Mss  Bullar. 

domestic  Scenes  in  Greenland  and  Iceland.  With 
Woodcuts,  2s.  Second  Edition. 

JJngland  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  2s.  6c?. 

Elements  of  Practical  Knowledge ; or,  The  Young 

Answered.  Explaming  in  Qut'suon  and  Answer,  and  ra  famihag  , 
language,  what  most  things  daily  used,  seen,  or  talked  of,  are ; ; 
what  they  are  made  of,  where  found,  and  to  what  uses  apphed. 
Including  articles  of  food  and  aliment ; miscellanies  in  common  , 
use;  metals,  gems,  jewellery;  and  some  account  of  the  pnncipai  , 

inventions  and  most  interesting  manufactures.  Second  Edition, 
18mo,  with  Illustrations,  3s.  cloth. 


JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1 PAXERNOSIER  BOW. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  FINE  ARTS,  &c. 

Jnstrumenta  Ecclesiastica : a Series  of  Working  Designs, 
engraved  on  72  Plates,  for  the  Eurnitiire,  Fittings,  and  Decora- 
tions of  Churches  and  their  Precincts.  Edited  by  the  Ecclesio- 
logical,  late  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  4to,  .£1  11s.  Qd. 

The  Second  Series  contains  a Cemetery  Chapel,  with  Sick-house  and 
Gateway  Tower — A Wooden  Chm'ch — A Chapel  School — Schools 
and  School-houses — A Village  Hospital — An  Iron  Chui’ch — And 
Designs  for  Funeral  Fittings,  for  Timber  Belfries,  and  for  a 
variety  of  Works  in  MebiL  Wood,  and  Stone.  Price  also 
AT  11s.  6(7. 


baptismal  Fonts.  A Series  of  125  Engravings,  examples  of  the 
different  peiiods,  accompanied  with  Descriptions.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary of  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society.  8vo,  One  Guinea. 

Treatise  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Decorated  Window 
Tracery  in  England.  By  EDMCND  SHARPE,  M.A.,  Ai-chitect. 
8vo,  Illustrated  with  117  Woodcuts  and  Six  Engravings  on  steel, 
10s.  Gd.  And  a 

Series  of  Illustrations  of  the  Window  Tracery  of  the 

Decorated  Style  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture.  Edited,  with 
descriptions,  by  Mr.  SHAEPE.  Sixty  Engravings  on  steel, 
8vo,21s. 


Heraldry  of  Fish.  By  THOMAS  MOULE.  The  Engravings, 
205  in  nnmber,  are  from  Stained  Glass,  Tombs,  Sculptime,  and 
Carving,  Medals  and  Coins,  Rolls  of  Arms,  and  Pedigrees.  8vo, 
21s.  A few  on  large  paper  (royal  8vo),  for  colouring,  £2  2s. 

Shakspeare’s  Seven  Ages  of  Man.  Illustrated  by  Wvr. 
ML  LEEADY,  R.A. ; J.  CONSTABLE,  R. A. ; SIR  DAVID 
WILKIE.  R.A. ; W.  COLLINS,  R.A. ; A.  E.  CHALON,  R.A. ; 
A.  COOPER,  R.A. ; SIR  A.  W.  CALLCOTT,  R.A. : EDWIN 
L.VNDSEER,  R.A. ; W.  HILTON,  R.A.  Post  8vo,  6s.  A few 
copies  of  the  First  Edition  in  4to  remain  for  sale. 

G-ray’s  Elegy  in  a Country  Church- Yard.  Each  Stanza 
illustrated  with  an  engraving  on  wood,  from  33  original  drawings 
Elegantly  printed,  in  post  8vo,  9s.  cloth.  (SmaU  ecUtion,  2s.  Gd.j 

A Polyriot  Edition  of  this  volume,  with  interpaged  Translations  in 
tfie  Greek,  Latin,  German,  Italian,  and  French  languages.  12s. 

T Illustrations  by  tho  Hon.  Mrs.  JOHN 

lALijOl.  Post  ovo,  7s. 


Illustrations  by  WILLIAM 
ML  LREADY,  R.A.;  engraved  by  JOHN  THOMPSON.  First 
reprint.  Square  8vo,  10s.  Gd. 

“^*1  *"  ‘be  volume  in  which  art  may  justly  boast 

something  to  even  the  exquisite  fancy  of  Golds^th.” 
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IlJanual  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  F.  A.  PALFi’.  M A. 
With  a full  Account  of  Monumental  Brasses  and  Ecclesiastical 
Costume.  Foolscap  8vo,  with  70  Illustrations,  Gs.  6<f. 

“ To  the  student  of  the  architecture  of  old  English  churches  this  beautiful 
little  volume  will  prove  a most  acceptable  manual.”— i/<ecfa/o/-. 

JJanual  of  Gothic  Moldings.  A Practical  Treatise  on  their 
formations,  gradual  development,  combinations,  and  varieties; 
with  full  directions  for  copying  them,  and  for  determining  their 
dates.  Illustrated  by  nearly  600  etcamples.  By  F.  A.  PALEY, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“Mouldings  are  the  scholarship  of  architecture.”— C/irisf fan  Rrmm- 
brancer. 

•The  Fanner's  Boy  and  other  Rural  Tales  and  Pcems. 
By  ROBERT  BLOOMFIELD.  Foolscap  8vo,  Is.  V>d.  With 
13  Illustrations  by  Sidney  Cooper,  Horsley,  Frederick  Tayler, 
and  Thomas  Webster,  A.R.A. 

Watts’s  Divine  and  Moral  Songs.  With  .30  Illustrations 
by  C.  W.  COPE,  A.R.A. ; engraved  by  JOHX  THOMP.SOX. 
Square  8vo,  7s.  Qd. ; copies  bound  in  morocco.  One  Guinea. 

*Jhe  Economy  of  Human  Life.  In  Twelve  Books.  By  R. 
DODSLEY.  With  Twelve  Plates,  engraved  on  steel  from  ori- 
ginal designs,  by  Frank  Howard,  Harvey,  Williams,  &c.  18mo, 

gilt  edges,  os. 

■Ribliographical  Catalogue  of  Privately  Printed  Books. 

By  JOHX  MARTIX’,  F.S.A.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  21s. 

^he  Currency  under  the  Act  of  1844 ; together  uith  Obser- 
vations on  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  the  Causes  and  Residts  of 
Commercial  Convtdsions.  From  the  City  Articles  of  “ The 
Times.”  8vo,  6s. 


Students’  Class-Books. 

MANUAL  OF  CHElillC.H;  QUALITATIVE  AX.ILYSIS.  By 
A.  B.  XORTHCOTE,  F.C.S.,  and  Arthuk  H.  Chi-rcfi,  F.C.S.  Post 
8 VO,  10s.  6d. 

H-ANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  M.AXIPUL.-iTIOX.  By  C. 
Grevii/LE  W1LLI.4.MS.  15s. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  GEOLOGY.  IMIXER.VLOGY, 
AXD  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Professor  Ansted.  il.A.. 
&c.  Second  Edition,  12s. 

ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OF  BOTAXY ; Structural.  Phy.sio- 
logical,  and  Systematic.  By  Professor  Hexfrey.  12.s.  IW. 

MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  BOTANY.  By  C.  C.  B.ibisgtos,  M.A. 
&c.  Fourth  Edition,  10s.  Of/. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE  OF  THE  ORGANIZ.i,TIOX  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  KINGDOJI.  by  Professor  T.  Rvmer  Joses.  8vo, 
Third  Etlition,  in  the  press. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1 PATERNOSTER  ROW. 
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